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TRANSLATORS'   INTRODUCTION. 


The  superior  value,  as  a  study,  of  the  history  of  the  institutions 
and  of  the  law  of  Rome  to  the  jurist,  the  lawyer  and  the  poli- 
tician would  appear  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  Roman  nation 
presents  to  the  modem  student  the  most  perfect  and  complete 
specimen  we  have  of  national  growth,  development  and  decay. 
The  great  influence  which  the  Roman  language,  literature  and 
institutions  have  had  upon  modem  nations  is,  unquestionably,  in 
itself  suflSicient  to  justify  the  time  and  research  which  have  been 
spent  in  their  study.  But,  apart  from  this,  there  is  no  period  of 
ancient  history  which  contains  in  so  complete  and  compact  a 
form,  although  extending  over  many  centuries,  a  diorama  of  a 
nation's  career  from  its  cradle  to  its  grave. 

The  portion  and  progress  of  a  nation's  life  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  an  individual  man  standing  on  the  spot  of  open  ground 
between  two  dark  tunnels.  Above  and  around  him  there  shines 
the  light  of  heaven,  and  within  the  limits  of  this  contracted 
sphere  he  moves  with  a  sense  of  freedom  and  security,  but  what 
there  is  before  and  behind  him  he  cannot  see.  His  destiny,  how- 
ever, compels  him  to  move  forward, but  he  shrinks  from  the  hidden 
danger  that  may  be  concealed  in  the  gloom  with  which  his  path- 
way is  enveloped,  and  hesitates  to  take  a  step  onward  which 
may  prove  fatal.  While  he  so  hesitates  a  strong  ray  of  light 
is  cast  into  the  tunnel  beliind  him.  As  he  looks  steadily  the 
light  brightens,  and,  as  it  brightens,  it  enables  him  to  distin- 
guish the  general  features  of  the  locality ;  he  sees  the  dangers  by 
which  the  path  is  surrounded ;  he  also  marks  the  safest  method 
of  avoiding  those  dangers.     Being  compelled  to  advance,  and 
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having  nothing  to  guide  him  but  the  knowledge  of  what  there 
is  behind,  he  avails  himself  of  that  knowledge  and  endeavours 
to  steer  his  onward  course  by  the  light  which  has  been  vouch- 
safed him. 

This  gleam  of  light  is  the  ray  thrown  by  history  on  the  past. 
It  is  the  only  guide  a  nation  has  in  its  progress  through  the 
present  towards  its  future  destiny. 

It  is  the  province,  then,  of  the  true  historian  to  throw  as 
clear  and  steady  a  ray  as  possible  upon  every  feature  of  past 
experience.  It  is  to  collect  and  arrange  facts  and  causes,  and 
to  show  effects.  He  should,  therefore,  be  free  from  political 
bias  or  predilection  for  personal  character  or  particular  classes. 
He  should  never  be  the  advocate,  rarely  the  judge.  His  proper 
functions  are  those  of  a  jury — to  determine  the  facts  and  to 
draw  from  them  only  those  inferences  which  are  conclusive  and 
inevitable.  And  herein  lies  the  immense  superiority,  as  a  study 
of  practical  utility,  of  ancient  over  modem  history.  The  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  writing  contemporaneous  history  without  a 
bias  has  become  proverbial.  But  the  truth  is  not  so  universally 
recognized  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  the  difficulty  of  writing 
history  impartially  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  record  of 
contemporaneous  events.  It  applies  with  equal  force  to  any 
history  of  modem  times,  so  long  as  the  period  embraced  is  suf- 
ficiently near  our  own  to  involve  the  discussion  of  principles  or 
institutions  current  or  in  existence  in  our  own  age.  History, 
indeed,  is  so  frill  of  uncertainties  and  points  of  dispute  tliat  the 
perfectly  impartial  historian  who  would  set  himself  to  weigh 
each  event  and  every  public  character  in  turn,  and  to  place  both 
sides  of  every  question  before  his  readers,  in  order  that  having 
the  whole  case  before  them  they  might  form  a  correct  con- 
clusion, would  neither  satisfy  himself  nor  his  readers;  for  the 
passionless  summing-up  of  the  judge  would  impart  so  dry  a 
character  to  his  pages  that  his  readers  would  abandon  the  task 
of  mastering  their  contents  from  sheer  weariness.  The  wTiter 
of  modem  history,  therefore,  adopts  one  of  two  alternatives. 
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Either  he  writes  as  an  advocate — in  which  case  his  works  are 
more  like  pleading  than  history,  and,  for  all  the  lessons  they 
profess  to  impart  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  are 
practically  useless— or  he  aims  at  literary  effect,  in  which  case 
his  works  savour  rather  of  romance  than  history,  truth  being 
sacrificed  to  the  artistic  grouping  of  the  picture :  and  they  are, 
except  so  far  as  they  may  correctly  represent  the  manners  of  a 
period,  for  all  purposes  of  historical  study  worthless. 

In  dealing  with  ancient  history,  however,  all  the  minor  de- 
tails have  been  so  swept  away  by  time,  or  buried  beneath  the 
lapse  of  ages,  as  to  leave  the  sharp  outline  and  characteristic 
features  of  the  landscape  unobscured.  We  are  content  to  let 
these  petty  details  remain  in  the  oblivion  in  which  we  find  them. 
To  restore  them  would  doubtless  be  a  task  of  considaiible  in- 
terest, but  it  is  a  hopeless  one;  and  as  the  great  writer  whose 
work  we  have  in  these  pages  undertaken  to  bring  within  the 
reach  of  the  English  student  and  the  general  reader  has  well 
shown,  even  where  this  reproduction  has  been  attempted  by 
Vico  and  others,  imagination  has  so  entered  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  work  as  to  detract  from  its  utility  to  the  student  of 
history  and  jurisprudence.  Piles  of  volumes  have  been  written, 
and  volumes  more  will  probably  be  written,  upon  the  character 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Beformation ;  but  the  character  of 
Constantine  the  Great  must  remain  for  all  time  an  enigma, 
and  to  attempt  to  determine  it  would  be  mere  waste  of  labour. 
The  political  principles  which  were  the  active  causes  of  events 
in  any  period  of  modem  history  are  too  much  akin  to,  nay,  they 
are  in  most  cases  so  exactly  the  same  as  those  which  agitate 
men's  minds  in  our  own  day,  that  it  is  scarcely  in  human 
nature  to  discuss  their  effects  without  bias  or  predilection. 

To  deal  effectively  with  history,  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to 
be,  if  the  aim  of  the  writer  be  higher  than  the  production  of  a 
romance,  a  ray  of  light  directing  the  policy  of  the  statesman,  or 
of  a  people,  or  informing  the  mind  of  the  jurist  as  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  the  writer  must  pass  before  his  reader's 
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vision  centuries  of  time,  varieties  of  institutions,  and  that  infinite 
diversity  of  elements  which  contribute  to  the  development  and  pro- 
gress of  human  affairs.  He  must  depict  a  nation  in  its  infancy,  its 
growth,  its  manhood,  and  its  old  age.  He  must  mark  the  slow 
or  the  rapid  changes,  the  gradual  or  sudden  modifications,  and 
the  various  influences  which  connect  the  beginning  with  the  end, 
and  which  constitute  the  peculiarities  or  characteristic  features 
of  each  phase  of  the  ever-varying  scene.  In  order  to  do  this  he 
must  study  human  nature ;  he  must  realize  the  material  and  the 
spiritual  elements  of  the  human  being,  and  must  be  familiar  with 
the  springs  and  motives  of  human  actions. 

Starting  with  the  fact  that  every  nation  or  community  is  a 
collection  or  aggregate  of  individuals,  he  must  determine  wherein 
and  to  what  extent  that  which  is  true  concerning  the  individual  is 
equally  true  concerning  the  community, — the  terms  upon  which 
the  individuals  agree  to  form  themselves  into  the  community, 
and  the  fundamental  principles  they  have  laid  down  and  recog- 
nized as  the  basis  of  their  union, — their  relations  to  each  other, 
and  their  relations  to  external  commimities,  and  the  influences 
which  fipom  time  to  time  tend  to  alter  or  to  modify  those  re- 
lations. 

It  is  because  the  national  career  of  Rome  contains  more  of  the 
elements  which  contribute  to  the  interest  and  utility  of  historical 
study  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  and  because 
of  tlie  close  affinity  which  exists  between  many  of  the  principal 
institutions  of  modem  times  and  those  of  Rome,  and  because  of 
its  influence  on  our  literature,  and  above  all  upon  our  laws,  that 
the  translators  have  been  led  to  encourage  the  hope  that  the 
value  of  a  work  by  the  greatest  writer  on  this  subject,  reduced 
to  a  form  and  clothed  in  language  which  will  render  it  accessible 
to  all  English  readers,  will  be  duly  appreciated. 

M.  Ortolan's  History  of  Roman  Law,  by  far  the  most 
masterly  work  on  this  interesting  subject  in  any  language,  has 
for  years  been  a  source  from  which  our  English  \vriters  on  juris- 
prudence have  drawn  much  of  their  material.     But  the  work 
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before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  political  progress  of  a 
nation,  or  the  development  of  its  institutions  and  its  laws,  should 
possess  the  faculty  of  viewing  the  subject  objectively,  by  localiz- 
ing it  or  giving  it  its  true  position  in  the  general  history  of  the 
world,  and  of  localizing  each  separate  event  and  recognizing 
its  relations  to  other  events.  We  shall  therefore  add  a  few 
words  upon  man  as  a  free-will  agent,  upon  government  as  a 
department  or  branch  of  the  division  of  the  labour  of  a  com- 
munity, upon  law  as  a  governing  or  regulating  principle,  and 
upon  the  proper  method  of  treating  and  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culty of  chronology. 

First,  then,  as  to  man  and  his  conduct  as  a  free-will  agent. 
A  nation  is  but  a  collection  of  individuals.  In  some  respects 
that  which  is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  of  the  nation,  in 
others  the  case  is  different.  The  individual  is  a  free-will  agent, 
but  this  freedom  of  the  will  is  more  or  less  controlled  by  cir- 
cumstances. A  man  may  be  free  to  go  from  one  place  to 
another,  but  if  he  elects  to  go  it  must  be  via  the  existing  track  ; 
he  cannot  ignore  those  obstacles  to  his  straight  course  which 
circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control  have  placed  in  his 
way.  As  he  does  not  possess  the  power  of  flight  he  cannot 
take  the  short  cut  of  the  bird.  What  is  true  of  physical  ob- 
struction is  true  of  mental.  Education  has  confined  each  man 
within  certain  channels,  and  taught  or  accustomed  him  to  aiTi\  e 
at  certain  ends  by  the  use  of  given  means.  Be  his  religion,  for 
example,  what  it  may,  it  has  given  him  a  distinct  bias :  and 
the  morality  of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member,  or 
that  of  the  particular  knot  of  people  with  which  he  is  imme- 
diately connected,  will  have  its  influence  certainly  upon  every 
important  act  of  his  life,  and  perhaps  also  upon  all  those  of 
minor  and  even  insignificant  importance.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
that  he  should  be  conscious  of  these  influences ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  great  mass  of  men  arc  not ;  they  do  or  they  omit  to 
do,  they  pursue  one  course  and  avoid  another,  rarely  being  able 
to  assign  a  reason,  and  certainly  not  the  true  reason.     To  what 
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been  reduced  one  half,  an  act  is  passed  making  voluntary  pau- 
perism criminal.  To  what  cause  would  the  superficial  ascribe 
the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  pauperism  ?  To  the  Criminal  Act, 
to  the  Education  Act,  or  to  that  which  produced  the  Education 
Act  ?  If  to  the  cause  of  the  Education  Act,  what  is  it  ?  In 
proportion  as  you  remove  the  person  to  whom  this  case  is  sub- 
mitted from  the  period  of  its  occurrence,  so  does  the  difficulty 
of  answering  the  question  increase.  The  correct  answer  to  the 
question  is,  however,  the  necessary  key  to  a  most  important 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  English  nation. 

The  notion  of  government  involves  the  terms  of  compact. 
Is  the  community  free,  or  is  it  not  ?  Is  it  a  union  of  human 
beings  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  members  ?  If  so,  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  the  sovereignty  is 
delegated  by  the  general  body  to  a  certain  section,  to  be  exer- 
cised for  the  benefit  of  all.  Is  the  community  a  compound  of 
the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  ?  If  so,  the  governing  spirit 
is  oppression,  the  governed  being  regarded  by  their  rulers  as 
beasts  of  burden,  whose  toils  minister  to  their  comfort.  Is  the 
community  a  family  ?  If  so,  the  fether,  having  the  burden  of 
its  support,  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  its  direction. 

In  the  fiiTst  case  it  is  a  republic,  whether  the  sovereignty  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  hereditary  monarch,  an  annual  or 
biennial  consul  or  president;  or  whether  it  is  placed  in  those  of 
a  committee,  whatever  be  its  constitution.  And  assuming  the 
sovereignty  to  be  rightly  exercised,  its  exercise  will  be  bene- 
ficial and  satisfactory  to  the  body. 

In  the  second  case  there  is  no  community  of  sentiment  or 
interest,  and  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself  the  organiza- 
tion will  be  destroyed  by  the  emancipation  of  the  servile 
element. 

The  natural  duration  of  the  third  case  is  necessarily  shoi-t, 
for  the  conditions  of  its  existence  are  daily  changing,  and  with 
the  growth  of  the  self-supporting  faculty  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers their  dependence  decreases. 
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possibly,  some  important  principle  in  wliich  these  words  or 
phrases,  which  have  come  to  bear  a  signification  so  far  removed 
from  their  true  and  pure  origin,  are  involved  in  the  dispute,  or 
become  the  weapons  of  the  disputants.  Then  forthwith  arises 
the  utmost  possible  confusion.  Theories  are  invented  to  reconcile 
the  irreconcilable.  The  disputants  are  at  war,  as  they  fancy, 
about  principles,  whereas  they  are  at  one  in  principle  if  they 
could  but  see  it,  though  at  war  about  words  because  using  them 
in  diflferent  acceptations.  And  if  the  subject  matter  of  dispute  be 
one  in  any  way  connected  with  religious  dogma  or  metaphysical 
reasoning,  the  discord  is  intensified  a  hundredfold. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  this  than  the  mode  in  which 
the  word  "  morality"  has  been  twisted  from  its  real  and  original 
signification.  The  word,  from  mores ,  "  manners"  or  "  custom," 
in  its  strict  sense  signifies  the  recognized  notions  and  practices 
of  any  conmaunity  at  a  given  time,  and  used  in  any  other  sense 
it  is  apt  to  lead  to  all  sorts  of  perplexities  and  many  irrecon- 
cilable conclusions,  and  not  unfrequendy  to  give  birth  to  great 
injustice  and  confiision  between  truth  and  error.  In  this  sense 
of  the  word  it  must  be  clear  that  morality  is  purely  relative. 
The  habit  of  separate  individuals  or  communities  erecting  a 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  of  their  own,  and  measuring  the 
acts  and  motives  of  other  men  by  that  standard,  is  universal. 
Hence  men  are  ever  prone  to  set  up  a  standard  of  right  and 
wrong  in  accordance  with  the  views,  opinions,  feelings  and 
practices  prevalent  in  their  own  time,  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  such  views,  opinions,  feelings  and  practices  may  vary  and 
do  vary  imder  different  conditions  and  in  different  stages  of 
civilization,  in  different  communities  and  in  the  same  commu- 
nity at  different  times,  whereas  that  which  is  in  itself  good  or 
bad  is  fixed  and  immutable.  The  one  is  the  law  of  morality, 
the  other  the  law  of  God.  Many  cases  of  the  confiision  which 
has  arisen  from  the  want  of  observing  this  distinction  will 
readily  occur  to  the  mind.  Take,  for  instance,  the  institutions 
of  marriage  and  of  slavery,  and  the  practice  of  duelling.     It  is 
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immoral  for  the  Englishman  to  have  more  than  one  wife ;  it  is 
perfectly  moral  for  the  Turk  to  have  several.  Less  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  duelling  was  both  legal  and  moral  in 
England ;  at  the  present  moment  it  is  illegal,  immoral  and 
universally  reprobated.  So,  again,  slavery  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  at  least  so  far  as  the  coloured  races  were 
concerned,  was  an  existing  institution,  the  propriety  of  which 
was  rarely  questioned.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  scarcely 
a  civilized  nation  which  does  not  loathe  it  as  an  infamous  prac- 
tice. Yet  men,  always  anxious  to  judge  others  by  tlieir  own 
standard,  and  losing  sight  altogether  of  the  essential  principle 
of  the  law  of  morality,  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  themselves 
and  others  that  morality  is  that  which  is  good  in  the  abstract ; 
and  hence  we  have  witnessed  the  absurdities  into  which  men 
have  been  led  by  assuming  that  the  law  of  morality  is  synony- 
mous with  the  law  of  God,  and  going  about  to  justify  such 
practices  for  instance  as  duelling,  or  such  institutions  as  slavery, 
by  reference  to  the  Bible ;  and  we  have  lived  to  see  arguments 
in  favour  of  polygamy  drawn  fix)m  the  example  and  practice 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  And  this  principle,  or  rather  this  con- 
founding of  principles,  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  invade  the 
province  of  Divine  law.  The  expression  so  commonly  used  by 
schoolmen,  **  the  moral  government  of  God,"  in  reahty  can 
signify  nothing  else  than  the  economy  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment, measured,  shaped  and  squared  so  as  to  fit  in  with  human 
notions  of  what  ought  and  ought  not  to  be  the  principle  of  tliat 
government. 

TiNTiat,  then,  can  be  more  illogical  or  more  absurd  than  to 
aflSx  the  stigma  of  immorality  upon  practices  and  institutions 
prevailing  among  different  communities,  or  among  the  same 
communities  at  different  eras  in  their  history?  Or,  in  other 
words,  what  error  can  be  more  fatal  to  a  true  appreciation  of 
the  real  principles  and  facts  of  history,  and  the  lessons  they  are 
calculated  to  teach,  than  for  the  historian  to  judge  or  to  measure 
the  past  by  the  standard  of  the  present.     Institutions  have  lived 
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and  died  out,  laws  have  been  made  and  repealed,  practices 
allowed  to  prevail  and  become  obsolete,  which,  at  the  time  they 
flourished,  were  considered  as  necessaiy  for  the  well-being  of 
the  community  as  they  would  at  another  time  be  considered 
pernicious  and  reprehensible.  A  nation,  like  an  individual, 
has  various  stages  of  development,  and  though  the  treatment 
suited  to  the  child  is  ill  adapted  to  manhood,  the  man  is  none 
the  less  indebted  to  the  discipline  of  his  youth,  nor  can  he  in 
his  decline  venture  with  impunity  to  use  the  strong  diet  and 
violent  exercise  of  his  vigorous  manhood. 

In  order  to  judge  of  men,  of  institutions,  of  laws  and  of  prac- 
tices, we  must  identify  them  with  their  period  ;  and  in  order  to 
identify  them  with  their  period,  we  require  before  the  eye  an 
objective  chronology.  Dates  are  worthless  unless  they  convey 
to  the  mind  positions  relatively  to  a  whole,  of  which  the  par- 
ticular date  is  a  fraction.  The  entire  period  under  discussion 
must  be  present  to  the  mind  before  it  is  possible  to  realize  the 
bearing  or  value  of  a  date,  or  the  circumstance  that  charac- 
terizes it.  A  similar  fact  is  realized  by  all  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  geography.  We  seldom  think  of  describing  the 
relative  positions  of  places  by  stating  their  respective  degrees  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  and  even  when  we  do  so,  the  notion 
conveyed  entirely  depends  upon  the  fact  of  a  map  being  present 
to  the  mind's  eye.  We  have  all  seen,  and  more  or  less  per- 
fectly remember,  the  form  and  general  features  of  the  map  of 
England,  though  no  map  is  actually  before  us.  When  the 
word  Newcastle  is  mentioned,  we  at  once  look  as  it  were  to 
the  top  or  north ;  on  the  mention  of  Cornwall,  to  the  south- 
west; on  that  of  Kent,  to  the  south-east;  and  though  not 
knowing  a  given  place,  when  told  that  it  is  so  many  miles 
north-east  of  York  for  instance,  with  the  locality  of  which  we 
are  acquainted,  we  at  once  realize  its  position,  and  consequently 
many  facts  connected  with  it.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
history  when  studied  in  the  ordinary  manner,  though  if  possible 
this  power   of  localization   in   connection   with   history  is    of 
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date.  It  supposes  that,  up  to  that  time,  laws  have  been  enacted 
in  a  fragmentary  form,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  their  disjointed 
character,  the  legislation  of  the  country  is  needlessly  cumbrous 
and  inaccessible.  The  most  important  matter,  therefore,  to 
consider,  in  connection  with  codification,  is  the  means  by  which 
a  code  may  be  prevented  from  becoming  an  obstacle  to  progress. 
To  a  certain  extent,  English  legislation  has  shown  us,  though 
most  imperfectly,  how  this  may  be  accomplished.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  our  legislature  is  in  the  habit,  as  circumstances 
may  require,  of  issuing  acts  of  parliament.  These  are,  in  fact, 
means  of  amending,  abrogating  or  supplementing  existing  law. 
The  great  defect  of  the  present  system  is  that,  instead  of  with- 
drawing, upon  each  occasion  when  alteration  is  found  necessary, 
the  existing  law  upon  any  given  subject,  for  instance  bank- 
ruptcy, and  issuing  a  new  amended  and  a  complete  code  upon 
the  subject,  that  which  exists  is  allowed  to  remain ;  generally, 
however,  it  is  mutilated,  and  a  new  act  is  promulgated  intro- 
ducing certain  changes.  The  result  is  that,  in  order  to  ascertain 
tbe  actual  law  upon  the  point  imder  consideration,  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  a  variety  of  acts,  and  much  unnecessary  labour  and 
expense  and  the  risk  of  uncertainty  and  inaccuracy  is  the  con- 
sequence. All  these  difficulties  might  be  obviated  and  the 
obscurity  removed  if,  whenever  any  alteration  was  reqtfred  in 
a  portion  of  a  statute,  the  whole  statute  was  repealed  and  a  new 
act  introduced,  reproducing  those  portions  which  required  no 
amendment  and  containing  the  modified  or  the  new  clauses  in 
their  proper  place.  • 

Were  this  system  pursued  in  respect  to  our  legislation  the 
necessity  of  a  general  code  would  not  exist,  and  alterations  in 
the  law  could  be  made  with  facility  and  with  little  attendant 
expense  either  to  the  legislature  or  to  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  be  familiar  with  the  law.  These  remarks  do  not,  of  course, 
apply  to  the  codification  of  what  is  known  as  judge-made  law, 
at  least  to  the  extent  that  this  branch  of  law  has  not,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  codified  in  our  country.     This  neglect  has 
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Viewed  in  thia  light,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  the  real 
notion  in  tliat  in  entertained  by  those  who  advocate  this  fusion. 
If  it  is  to  give  jurisdiction  to  all  courts  alike  concerning  all 
matters,  this  must  necessarily  result  in  one  of  two  things  :  the 
comiHiUing  judges  and  the  j)rofession  to  become  familiar  with 
all  brandies  of  the  law,  which  is  admitted  to  be,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  an  impossibility,  or  in  the  simplification  and  codification 
of  all  law  as  a  step  precedent  to  such  fiision. 

The  translators  have  had  the  usual  difficulty  to  contend 
against  which  attends  every  effort  to  give  expression  to  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  of  a  great  scholar  and  profound  thinker 
in  a  language  foreign  to  that  in  which  those  ideas  were  first 
thought  out  and  clothed  with  wortls.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
same  latitude  which  is  allowed  to  the  translator  of  a  purely 
imagiuativo  writer,  a  novelist  or  a  poet,  is  scarcely  permissible 
iu  the  ease  of  a  work  upon  law  and  jurisprudence.  They  have 
endeavoured,  therefore,  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
original  consistent  with  the  idiom  of  the  English  language. 
A  copious  Index  will  increase  the  value  of  the  work  to  the 
student  of  Koman  history  and  literature,  by  affording  ea^ 
reference  to  the  explanation  of  technical  phrases  and  terms 
which  are  so  constantly  met  with  in  the  works  of  Cicero^ 
Tacitus,  Livy«  and  the  other  Latin  text-books.  ^Miile  the 
course  of  general  history*  briefly  stated  and  logically  arranged^ 
will,  with  the  assistance  of  the  chart,  be  impreised  with  ikcility 
oii  the  memory. 
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INTEODIJCTION. 


Every  historian  ought  to  be  a  jurist,  every  jiu^st  a  historian. 
It  is  impossible  to  understand  an  enactment  without  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  its  history.     But  then  the  question  occurs, 
whut  is  this  history  ?     Does  it  consist  in  dry  tables  of  laws  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order?     Certainly  not.     The  manners 
of  a  nation,  its  movements,  its  wars,  its  growth,  its  civilization, 
are  each  of  them  causes  that  mould  the  national  law.     It  is  our 
task  to  investigate  these  causes,  indicate  their  influence,  and 
trace  the  changes  they  have  brought  about.     Most  writers  have 
made  the  history  of  law  subordinate  to  that  of  the  people,  and 
have  been  content  to  trace  their  progress,  independently  of  the 
development  of  law,  to  an  epoch  when  their  system  of  jurispru- 
dence underwent  some  striking  modification.     I  prefer,  how- 
ever, an  opposite  course,  and  consider  that  the  history  of  the 
j>eople  should  be  subordinate  to  that  of  their  law.     As  land- 
marks in  the  progress  of  a  nation,  I  select  great  political  events 
>^hich  modify  the  national  character  by  changing  the  govern- 
TiKnt.     In  these  revolutions  public  law  is  remodelled,  and  if  in 
some  cases  the  legal  system  no  less  than  the  national  character 
ap\K?ar8  to  remain  unchanged,  we  must  take  care  not  to  be  de- 
ceivdl  by  an  outward  semblance  of  conformity,  for  we  shall  find 
^^uit  in  all  such  cases  the  seed  has  been  sown  which  sooner  or 
later  will  War  the  fruit  of  change. 

Adopting,  then,  this  system  in  treating  of  Koman  law,  we 
^Wl  liave  in  this  summary'  to  consider  the  subject  in  three 
^livisions,  corresponding  to  three  epochs — That  of  the  Kings, 
tWofthe  Republic,  and  that  of  the  Empire.^ 

,  '  THe  divisions  ordinarily  adopted  in  books  npon  the  history  of  law  will  bo 
'«»^  in  the  Appendix. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  LAW. 


FIRST  EPOCH. 


THE  KINGS. 

Section  I. — Origin  of  Rome. 

2.  The  infancy  of  all  ancient  nations  is  ^vrapt  in  obscurity 
tlicir  earliest  history  is  clouded  by  a  mass  of  doubtfid  tradition 
and  incredible  fables.  This  remark  is  especially  applicable  t 
the  Romans,  whose  origin,  though  not  of  gi'cat  antiquity,  wa 
veiled  even  from  their  own  eyes.  Popular  stories,  heroic  bal 
lads,  the  Pontifical  annals,  containing  the  records  of  prodi«^ie 
and  supernatural  events,  formed  the  basis  of  their  history,  whic" 
were  supplemented  by  a  species  of  tradition  adopted  by  poctj 
historians,  publicists  and  jurists,  vaguely  at  first,  but  gatherin; 
assurance  by  repetition  till  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  historicn 
record.  This  is  the  national  belief,  and  is  to  be  traced  in  ever 
branch  of  Roman  literature. 

3.  The  critic  and  the  sceptic  of  modem  times,  howevei 
have  ruthlessly  assailed  these  traditions  of  Roman  origin,  an( 
it  has  become  the  fashion  to  rank  them  with  the  fables  c 
mythology,  not  only  as  to  that  portion  of  the  narrative  whicj 
is  manifestly  fable,  but  also  to  much  which  has  the  semblanc 
of  truth. 

4.  These  efforts  have  not  been  solely  iconoclastic.  Criticisn 
has  attempted  to  reconstruct.  It  has  endeavoured  to  resuscitat 
from  its  decay  the  Rome  of  early  times,  whose  origin  was 
mystery  even  to  its  own  people.  Love  of  popularity,  the  eager 
ness  of  theorists,  not  unfrequently  the  fertility  of  imagination 
have  given  birth  to  rash  conjectures,  which,  in  addition  to  th 
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charm  of  novelty,  possessed  sufficient  fascination  to  secure  for  a 
time  popular  favour. 

These  effi>rt8  were  not  confined  to  modem  times;  for  specu- 
lations on  this  subject  commenced  with  the  reWval  of  literature 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  a  work  written  in  1685,  Peri- 
zonius  traces  the  basis  of  early  Roman  history  to  old  popular 
ballads  and  funereal  songs.  And  Cato,  in  his  treatise  "  Origines," 
alludes  to  the  odes  which  used  to  be  sung  long  before  his  time 
on  festive  occasions  in  the  houses  of  men  of  rank,  in  praise  of 
the  heroes  from  whom  they  claimed  descent.  Cicero  also 
alludes  to  these  odes  with  a  regret  that  they  had  become  obso- 
lete.^ Perizonius  warns  the  student  against  reliance  upon 
these  poetical  effiisions,  which  had  their  origin  in  vanity  and 
the  love  of  the  marvellous.* 

Thus  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mythical  character 
of  early  Roman  history,  although  it  has  been  brought  promi- 
nently into  notice  by  the  careful  research  of  modem  times,  was 
not  a  new  idea;  and,  without  alluding  specially  to  several 
minor  efforts  in  this  direction  to  be  found  in  the  ^^  Transactions 
of  the  Academie  des  Belles  Lettres^^^  Dr.  Beaufort,  in  1738, 
published  a  dissertation  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  five  first 
periods  of  Roman  history.'  And  some  years  previously 
Vico,  at  Naples,  whose  foot-steps  Niebuhr  in  oiu*  own  time 
has  to  a  certain  extent  followed,  undertook  the  reconstruction 
of  this  doubtful  epoch  upon  more  independent  data,  derived 
from  the  great  principles  of  the  Philosophy  of  History.* 


6.  But  these  researches  have  been  carried  still  further  back 
into  the  vista  of  time,  and  attempts  have  even  been  made  to 


*  Cicero,  In  Brutum,  f  19 :  <*  Atqne 
nthiain  exstarent  ilia  carTDina,^asB  mal- 
tifl  Mecnlis  ante  saam  astatem  m  epalifi 
esse  cantitata  a  singplis  conviyis  de 
daromm  vlrDmiii  landibus,  in  Oriffini' 
bus  scriptnm  reliqnit  Cato  1  '* 

'  Tenzonixa, Animadvert,  hi4ttoric€P, 
ch.  5  et  6,  Amsterd.,  1685. 

*  Utrecht)  1738.  Also,  by  the  same 
Mithor," La  Bepnbliqne  romaine,'^  La 
Haye,  1766.    2  Tola,  m  4to. 

*  Yioo,  amongst  his  earlj  Latin 
works,  in  his  "  De  ono  nniversi  juris 


prindpio  et  fine  uno'*  (1720);  "  De  con- 
Btantia  jarispmdentiflB,"  in  two  parts  ; 
'*  De  constantia  philosophis  et  De  oon- 
stantia  philologiae"  (1721)  ;  but  cspc- 
ciallj  in  his  '*&ienza  nnova"  (Istedit. 
1725;  2nd  and  3rd  edit.  1730,  1744). 
Niebuhr,  "  Histoire  romainc "  (first 
volumes  printed  1811  and  1812,  recast 
in  subsequent  editions) ;  French  trans- 
lation by  M.  de  Golbery  (six  yoIs.  8vo., 
1830  to  1837).  Niebuhr  died  January 
2nd,  1831,  before  the  completion  of  his 
great  work. 
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trace  the  progress  of  civilization  in  ages  anterior  to  the  birth  of 
Rome,  by  rekindling  to  life  the  ashes  of  Italian  nationalities  long 
concealed  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  colossal  city,  by  reproducing 
Italy  as  she  existed  prior  to  its  foundation  with  all  her  in- 
habitants, their  diverse  states,  their  institutions,  their  languages 
long  bmied  in  the  past.  The  labours  of  Lanzi  have  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  deciphering  with  tolerable  accuracy 
the  writing,  and  not  unfrequently  the  language  of  this  ancient 
people,  by  a  study  of  their  monuments.  And  we  are  indebted 
to  Micali  for  some  interesting  essays  upon  the  main  features  of 
their  general  history.  These  are  pleasing  speculations,  which, 
could  the  limits  of  my  work  admit  of  it,  should  undoubtedly 
find  a  place  here. 

6.  There  was  in  the  poetry  and  literature  of  Greece,  as  also 
in  that  of  Rome,  its  offspring,  a  tendency  to  ascribe  a  Grecian 
character  to  the  origin  of  the  Italian  States.  This  is  shown  in 
the  three  grand  epic  events  of  Grecian  poetry,  the  return  of 
Hercules  fi-om  his  Iberian  expedition,  when  he  opened  the  road 
to  the  ocean,  placing  restrictions  upon  its  use ;  the  voyage  of 
the  Argonauts,  in  which  Hercules  himself  assisted  at  the  outset, 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  Grecian  or  Trojan  heroes  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  with  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  and  iEneas.  The 
genius  of  the  poet  has,  in  all  these  popidar  legends,  attributed 
to  the  Greeks  the  capture  and  possession  of  Italian  soil.  Add 
to  these  that  other  obscure  legend  of  the  Pelasgi,  whom  Homer 
calls  *^  a  race  divine,"  *  but  who  might  have  been  called,  accord- 
ing to  Myrsilus  of  Lesbos,  by  a  play  upon  the  word  which  the 
wit  of  the  ancients  could  appreciate,  Pelargi,  that  is  to  say,  a 
**  race  of  storks."*  To  them  the  Dodonian  oracle  might  have 
said,  "  Go  seek  the  sea-girt  land  of  the  Sicilians  consecrated 
by  its  inhabitants  to  Saturn  and  the  Cotylaeus."' 

This  influence  of  Grecian  mythology  and  literature  upon 
that  of  Rome  caused  the  Romans  to  overlook  the  study  of 
the  ancient  population  of  Italy,  their  real  ancestors ;  and  hence 
the  exploits,  the  customs,   institutions  and  languages  of  the 

•  Od.  lib.  xix.  177.  *  Ibid.    §   19.     Macrobius,    Satur- 

»  Dion.  lib.  i.  §  28.  nalia,  lib.  i.  c.  7. 
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people  from  whom  the  founders  of  Rome  were  descended, 
have  been,  if  not  altogether  forgotten,  at  any  rate  obscured. 
And  the  share  which  the  aboriginal  races  took  in  developing 
the  civilization  of  Italy  has  been  overshadowed  by  the  influence 
which  the  Greek  colonies,  located  on  different  parts  of  the  Italian 
shores,  contributed  to  that  result.  This  influence,  too,  has 
caused  the  primitive  appellation  of  a  part  of  these  shores  to  be 
merged  in  the  name  of  Magna  Graecia,  and  this  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  it  appear  that  Italy  owes  its  civilization  to 
that  country  alone. 

It  is  however  still  possible  to  trace  in  these  Roman  writers 
vestiges  which  we  may  recognize  as  those  of  the  ancient  Ita- 
lians. Medals,  coins,  funereal  monuments  with  inscriptions,  and 
written  monuments  of  still  greater  value,  a  variety  of  works  of 
art  and  industry  consecrated  to  domestic  or  public  use,  or  to 
religious  rites,  together  with  the  remains  of  walls  still  subsisting, 
the  magnitude  and  solidity  of  which  have  given  them  the  name 
of  Cyclopaean  ;  in  one  word,  all  the  treasiu*es  of  archaeological 
research  are  at  hand  to  aid  us  in  this  attempt  at  historical  restor- 
ation. Micali,  whose  works  have  been  already  cited,  has  made 
this  attempt ;  it  is  true  with  a  certain  amount  of  national 
prejudice,  but  with  ability  that  claims  attention  and  asserts 
authority. 

7.  We  shall  mislead  ourselves  and  others,  if  we  seek  in  any 
other  direction  for  the  bases  of  the  history  of  Roman  law.  And 
with  due  regard  to  the  eminent  services  rendered  by  Niebuhr  in 
the  details  of  Roman  history,  he  has  laid  himself  open  to  censure 
for  the  influence  he  has  attributed  to  Grecian,  in  comparison 
with  Italian  genius,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  study  of 
Roman  institutions.  The  old  popular  ballads,  which  purport  to 
relate  the  story  of  the  foimdation  of  Rome  and  which  were  in 
existence  even  in  the  time  of  Cato,  were  at  least  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  the  language  of  his  period.  And  the  popular 
ballads,  descriptive  of  the  earliest  times  of  Rome,  were  of  Italian 
character  and  not  imported  from  without.  Of  the  same  type 
were  those  religious  institutions,  belief  and  practices  among  the 
Romans,  derived  from  antiquity,  which  influenced  their  life. 
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both  public  and  private.  It  would  be  an  error  to  look  upon 
these  institutions  and  customs  as  created  and  improvised  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Romans.  Rome,  at  first,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  nucleus  where  the  principle  of  agglomeration,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Italians,  had  been  developed,  and  it  resembled 
man  J  other  similar  centres  of  association  formed  by  the  numer- 
ous minute  sections  into  which  the  inhabitants  were  subdi\dded. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  principle  of  confederation  among 
the  different  towns  and  colonies  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of 
increased  power  and  more  extended  territorial  limits.  The 
religious  rites,  the  magisterial  oflice,  the  costumes  or  external 
insignia,  the  fasces,  the  axes,  the  lictors,  the  curule  chairs,  are  all 
of  ItaUan  origin.*  If  Greece  was  able  to  introduce  into  the 
religion  of  Italy  the  greater  part  of  its  deities,  Italy,  on  the 
other  hand,  derived  fi:om  sources  more  remote  its  national 
divinities  not  unfi*equently  borrowed  in  its  turn  by  Greece, 
such  as  Janus  and  his  companion  Camese  symbols  of  the  land 
of  birth,  Vesta  the  goddess  of  the  sacred  fire,  Faimus  and  many 
others  whose  names  are  less  commonly  known,  not  to  mention 
the  Camaenian  nymphs  invoked  by  the  poets  in  the  Augustan 
age.  Varro  also,  in  speaking  of  the  altars  consecrated  by  King 
Tatius  to  Rome,  tells  us  that  they  have  Sabine  characteristics.* 
And,  as  regards  language,  if  Greece  has  added  much  to  the 
Roman  vocabulary  as  it  has  descended  to  us,  the  primitive 
roots  of  the  language  are  undoubtedly  of  Italian  source— roots 
deeply  set  in  the  very  elements  of  Italian  speech  and  which  have 
been  too  much  overlooked  by  the  grammarians  of  the  later  time 
of  the  republic  and  the  empire,  but  which  nevertheless  indicate 
their  origin. 

In  fact,  Rome  following  the  usage  of  other  Italian  towns, 
had  its  protecting  deity  and  its  sacred  name  of  Latin  derivation. 


*  Macrobias,  Saturnalia^  lib.  i.  ch. 
6 :  *'  TuUuB  Hostilius,  Hosti  filins,' 
rex  Bomanorum  tertius,  debellatis 
Etrnscis,  sellam  carulcm  lictoresqne  et 
togam  pictam  atque  pra^textam,  quic 
insignia  magistratnnm  Etmscorom 
erant,  primns  nt  Komie  habercntiir, 
instituit"  See  also  Livy,  lib.  i.  §  8 ; 
and  Silins,  in  his  poem  on  the  Panic 
wars  (ode  8,  line  485  et  8eq.)»  referring 


to   Vetnlonia,    one    of    tho    principal 
Etruscan  towns  : — 

Blsflcnos  hiw.  prima  dedit  prseccderc  fnsces, 
Et  junxit  totldem  tacito  torrore  secures  ; 
Hiec  altiw  eborls  decoravlt  Jionoro  cum  leu, 
Et  princeps  Tyrio  vcstem  pra-texuit  ostro. 

'  Varro,  De  linffva  lailnay  lib.  iv. 
§  74:  "  Et  arae  Sabiimm  linguam  olcnt 
qtuB  Tati  regis  voto  sunt  Roma;  deiU- 
cat«." 
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soil,  indigenous  and  aboriginal,  we  adopt  the  principle  usually 
accepted  as  a  guide  in  kindred  speculations,  and  rise  to  the 
grand  conception  of  a  common  origin !  If  we  search  for  an 
answer  to  the  question,  whence  came  these  numberless  petty 
states,  or  whence  did  the  Italian  peninsula,  or  Greece,  or  Spain, 
or  Gaul,  or  other  parts  of  Europe,  receive  their  population  ?  we 
find  ourselves  passing  away  fi-om  the  study  of  minute  details, 
and  petty  subdivisions  confusing  us  with  numberless  anomalies 
and  intricacies  in  race  and  language,  and  coming  within  view 
of  the  foimtain  head,  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  a  unity  of  origin 
among  the  races  which  peopled  Europe,  races  that  are  detached 
branches  of  one  common  stock,  sprung  from  the  same  distant  line- 
age :  and  we  may  cease  to  wonder  at  the  event  which  happened 
at  the  battle  of  Marius  against  the  Ambro-Teutons,  when  from 
the  ranks  of  the  army  of  the  barbarians  as  well  as  from  those  of 
the  Italian  auxiUaries  there  burst  forth,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  combatants,  the  same  war  cry,  "  Ambra,  Ambra ! "  * 

And  with  these  dim  and  uncertain  vestiges  before  us  of  a 
forgotten  unity,  which  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere  amid  the 
utmost  diversity  of  human  language,  we  begin  to  perceive  the 
basis  of  a  common  origin  of  race. 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Ampere  for  the  commencement  of  a 
history  of  Rome,*  written  at  Rome  itself,  from  the  testimony 
of  archaeological  remains.  These  materials  have  been  arranged 
and  elaborated  with  much  genius  and  taste,  aided  by  a  skilful 
application  of  the  inventive  faculty.  In  order  to  write  his  his- 
tory, this  accomplished  scholar  and  poet  ascended  successively 
every  summit  of  the  locality  whence  he  might  obtain  a  siu-vey 
of  the  surrounding  district.  But  we  may  ask  whether,  in  thus 
localizing  the  point  of  vision,  an  author  does  not  run  a  risk  of 
restricting  too  much  his  field  of  observation?  In  order  to  in- 
vestigate fiiirly  the  history  of  the  distribution  of  mankind  in 
connection  with  the  corresponding  subdivisions  of  territory, 
should  not  the  philosopher  rather  ascend  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Ararat,  and  thence  endeavour  to  trace  the  course  of 
those  streams  of  the  great  human  family  which  the  vast  Asiatic 

*  Platarqae,  lie  de  Marius.  «  Paris,  1862.    Two  vols,  in  Svo. 
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cradle  of  our  race  has,  amid  the  dim  and  uncertain  haze  of  past 
ages,  successively  sent  forth  to  people  the  continent  of  Europe  ? 

Feeble  as  the  glimpse  may  be  which  we  get  of  the  progress 
of  different  tribes  towards  the  west,  the  comparative  study  of 
fragmentary  traditions,  customs  and  national  beliefe,  aided  by 
the  light  which  modem  researches  in  philology  have  thrown 
upon  the  subject,  enables  us  to  arrive  with  certainty  at  some 
grand  results.  We  are  in  a  position  to  assert,  that  certain 
powerful  races  belonging  to  the  Japhetic  family,  the  Iberians, 
the  still  more  powerful  and  extended  race  of  Kelts  (Gaels), 
and  their  kindred  race,  the  Cimbri,  have  given  to  the  Italian 
peninsula,  as  well  as  to  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  their  population.  So  that,  although  these  countries 
were  peopled  at  different  times  by  races  who  immigrated  into 
them  in  different  proportions  by  separate  routes,  and  by  succes- 
sive invasions  or  immigrations,  they  are  inhabited  by  men  origi- 
nally of  the  same  race.  The  Ligiires,  the  Siciili  and  the  Sicani 
are,  according  to  the  most  commonly  received  opinion,  branches 
from  the  same  Iberian  stock.  The  Umbrians,  according  to 
traditions  to  which  the  learned  Roman  was  not  a  stranger,  were 
regarded  as  the  progenitors  of  the  Kelts  or  Gaels  who  had 
crossed  the  mountains  into  Upper  Italy.* 

The  mysterious  Pelasgi  were  but  tribes  of  Cimbri,  who, 
emanating  from  Thrace,  spread  themselves  over  certain  parts 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  reached  even 
the  almost  sea-girt  land  of  Italy.  The  fact  of  their  being 
established  in  Greece  led  to  the  belief  in  their  Hellenic  origin, 
notwithstanding  that  they  preceded  by  a  long  time  the  races 
who  at  a  later  period  replaced  them,  and  even  borrowed  from 
them  the  appellation  of  Greeks  and  Hellenes.  From  the  same 
stock  of  Cimbri  sprung  the  Etruscans  or  Tyrrhenians  (although 
to  trace  their  derivation  from  the  common  stem  we  must  look 
further  back),  who  were  offshoots  of  another  branch  of  the 

*  "  Sane  Umbros  Gallornm  vctcram  Dememorabilihun  mundi,  ch.S).   This 

propa^nera  esse  M.  Antonius  refert"  Cornelias  Bochus  was  enfranchised  by 

(Cervius,  ch.  12,  uHneid.).     This  M.  Sylla,  and  renowned  for  bis  erudition. 

Antonins  Gnipho  was  a  preceptor  of  "  Umbri  Italiae  gens  est,  sed  Gallornm 

Jalins  Ciesar,  and  came  from  Cisalpine  veterum  propago  '*  (Isidore  de  Seville, 

Gaul.   "Bochnsabsoh-itGallonim  vete-  JJes  origina,  lib.  ix.  c.  2;. 
ram  propagincm  Umbros  esse*'  (Solin, 
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Pelasgi,    and    at    a    subsequent    period   made    tlieir    way    to 
Italy. » 

Lastly,  a  third  race  also  sprung  from  the  "  Asiatic  cradle," 
and,  tracing  its  lineage  to  the  source  personified  under  the 
name  of  Japhet,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  ancestors  of  the 
Italian  nation.  This  is  the  Ionic  race,  whose  descendants,  in 
after  ages  and  in  another  land,  threw  such  lustre  on  the  Pelasgic 
names  of  Greek  and  Hellenes.*  This  race,  at  its  first  a})pear- 
ance  in  Europe,  settled  some  offshoots  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  and 
Italy,  and  with  diflSculty  established  itself  in  Greece  by  expel- 
ling or  intermingling  with  the  Pelasgi,  and  at  that  time  gave  no 
promise  of  the  renown  that  was  destined  in  after  ages  to  be 
attained  by  its  descendants. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  with  this  primitive 
Ionian  element  in  Italy  the  colonies  which  the  Greeks,  at  a 
much  later  period  and  in  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  foiuidcd 
in  that  country,  and  from  which  the  name  of  Magna  Grsecia 
came  to  be  given  to  a  portion  of  the  Italian  shores. 

Of  these  events,  whose  history  is  traced  with  difficulty  amid 
the  obscurity  that  overhangs  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  the 
most  recent  dates  back  as  far  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  centuries 
prior  to  our  era,  and  seven  or  eight  himdred  years  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  In  effect,  they  show  that  there  were  three 
principal  races  by  which  Italy  was  peopled,  the  Iberians,  the 
Kelts  or  Gaels,  ^vith  their  kindred  Cirabri,  and  the  loiies. 
And  the  early  population  of  Gaul  had  without  doubt  a  similar 
origin.  From  these  sources  emanated  the  ancient  races  now 
known  as  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Italy,  not  in  a  single 
stream  pure  and  unmixed,  but  in  many  different  channels,  some- 
times uniting,  sometimes  crossing  each  other,  according  as  the 
accidents  of  locality  and  surrounding  circumstances  affected 
their  course.  Amongst  some  of  these,  as  was  the  case  w^tll  tlio 
Ligures  and  the  Siculi,  with  the  Ausones  and  their  offshoots, 
the  Volsci  or  Opici,  with  the  Umbrians  and  their  numerous 

»  "  Hvginus  dixit,  Pelaspos  esse  qui  jflex  primitifg  de  la  race  de  Ja/Hc  : 

Tyrrheni  sunt:  hoc  etiam  Varro  com-  Col  mar,  1H53,  p.  42  ot  soq. 

mv.moTfit"  (SeniuH,  c,  S,  ^neid.).    See  *  Vide  the  anme  work  by  M.  Rcj-gw 

the  concise   but   iiiHtrnctive  work   hy  niann,  p.  61  et  scq. 
M.  Bergmann,  of  Strasburg,  Les  peu- 
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colonies,  with  the  Sabines  and  their  branches,  with  the  Piccni 
and  the  various  Sabellic  tribes,  with  the  Marsi,  the  Hcmici  and 
the  Etruscans,  the  race  of  the  Iberians,  or  Gaels  or  Cimbri, 
acquired  preeminence,  whereas  among  others,  as  in  certain  parts 
of  Latium  and  of  the  Italian  or  Sicilian  coasts,  the  lones  were 
in  the  ascendant. 

But  as  we  approach  the  period  when  the  history  of  Rome 
commences,  we  find  that  all  connection  with  the  past  and  all 
traces  of  unity  of  origin  had  been  forgotten.  At  the  present 
day  we  should  regard  the  internal  affairs  of  petty  communities, 
mere  fi-agments  and  infinitesimal  sections  of  a  population,  how- 
ever important  they  might  appear  in  their  own  annals,  as  matters 
of  very  little  significance.  Doubtless  these  petty  states  had  their 
own  history — their  growth,  their  divisions,  their  international 
wars,  their  politics,  coloured  by  the  accidents  of  the  time  and 
local  influences — ^but  the  end  of  all  of  them  was  Rome,  and  tliey 
were  absorbed  in  a  destiny  which  was  fated  to  embrace  the 
world. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great  extent  to  which  the 
principle  of  dispersion  liad  been  carried  out,  there  are  many 
indications  to  be  observed  of  the  existence  on  a  larger  scale 
of  previous  nationalities  which  had  gone  through  a  course 
of  prosperity  and  subsequent  decline ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
affinities  in  language  and  custom,  symptoms  of  unity  in  their 
systems  of  confederation  and  colonization,  political  alliances  and 
co-operations  in  military  ventures.  But  among  the  subordinate 
nationalities  which  existed  up  to  the  time  of  Rome,  and  were 
taken  up  and  finally  absorbed  by  her,  three,  viz.,  the  Latins, 
the  Sabines  and  the  Etruscans,  occupy  a  prominent  position. 
In  fact,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  these,  and  by  the  imion  of  de- 
tached sections  fi*om  each  of  them,  that  the  new  politiciil 
organization  was  formed.  And  in  whatever  pro]>ortioiis  this 
combination  was  effected,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
basis  upon  which  Rome  was  founded. 

The  Latin  element  had  the  double  advantage  of  tcnitory 
and  antiquity,  the  Sabine  that  of  power  and  independence,  the 
Etruscan  that  of  civilization  and  religions  and  political  in- 
stitutions already  established  and  defined. 
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9.  The  method  by  Avhich  the  union  between  a  certain  section 
of  the  Sabines  and  the  Romans  was  effected  is  related  in  detail 
by  ti'adition,  and  is  celebrated  in  the  national  poems.  The 
aj)pellation  "  Quirites  "  was  the  sacred  name  of  these  Sabines, 
and  was  derived  according  to  Festus  from  the  goddess  Ceres, 
to  whom  they  offered  the  sacrifice  of  Avater  and  wine,  whence 
also  Cures  the  name  of  their  chief  city,  and  Curis  or  Quiris  the 
Sabine  lance,  the  emblem  and  instrument  of  power.'  The 
(Juirinal  Hill  was  so  styled,  according  to  Varro,  because  it  was 
upon  its  summit  that  the  Sabines  encamped  when  they  came 
with  Tatius  from  Cures  to  Rome.*  The  twofold  origin  of  the 
Romans  is  also  indicated  in  their  sacrifices,  their  prayers  and 
their  religious  formulae.  And  the  phrase  "  Populo  Romano 
Quiritibusque  " — subsequently  altered  to  "  Populus  Romanus 
Quiritium" — would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  custom  at  one 
time  to  invoke  the  gods  on  l)ehalf  both  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Quirites.'  Moreover,  it  was  from  the  Sabines  that  the  Romans 
themselves  took  the  name  of  Quirites,*  and  Romulus  was  called 
by  the  sacred  name  Quirinus.*  Thence  also  came  their  goddess 
Cures  and  the  god  Quirinus,  the  deity  of  the  lance,  identified 
with  Romidus  and  to  whose  honour  a  temple  w^as  erected  on 
the  Quirinal  mount.'^     This  lance  long  continued  to  play  an 


*  Fcstns,  on  the  word  (Quirites : 
"  Quirites,  dicti  Sabini  a  Can  dea,  cui 
aciiia  ctvino  sacra  facerc  soliti  crant  .  . 
Ab  ejusdcm  an  tern  deas  nomine  viden- 
tnr  item  (nires  Sabinje  hastaj  appcUatic, 
ijuibus  oa  gens  armis  erat  potens." 

'  Varro,  De  lingiia  lutinay  lib.  y. 
§  61:  "Collis  Quirinalhy  ob  Qnirini 
Innum  ;  snnt  qui  a  Qiiirililius,  qui  cum 
Tatio  Curibus  venerunt  Romam,  quod 
ibi  babuerint  castra."  See  also  Festus, 
on  the  tenn  QuirinalU  collis. 

'  Festus,  on  the  wonl  Did:  "Dici 
nios  erat  Honianis  in  omnibus  sacrificiis 
juTcibusque,  PoruLO  Romano  Quiri- 
tibusque, quo<l  est  Curensibus,  qua?  ci- 
vi  tos  Sabinorum  potcntissima  f uit."  See 
this  religious  formula  altered  in  Aulus 
Oellius,  lib.  x.  cap.  24,  a  formula  of 
the  Prajtor  announcing  the  fetes  called 
Com  pit  alia  for  the  Roman  people,  Qui- 
rites ;  and  Livy,  lib.  viii.  cap.  9,  a  for- 
mula bv  which  the  Consul  Decius  de- 
voted himself  on  behalf  of  the  Roman 


people,  Quirites. 

*  Livy,  lib,  i.  §  13:  "Its.  gcminata 
urbe,  ut  Sabinis  tamen  aliquid  daretur, 
Quirites  a  Curibus  appellati." 

*  Ovid,  Faatiy  lib.  ii.  line  477  ct  scq., 
where  the  three  grounds  are  given  upon 
either  of  which  Romulus  may  have 
been  called  Quirinus : — 

Sive  quod  hiifitn  curi*  pri^cis  e»t  dicta  Sabiiiis, 
UellicUit  a  t<o1o  vcnit  in  Mtra  Dcus; 

Sive  8uuin  re^i  Domen  po«uoro  Quirites ; 
Seu  quia  Itonmnis  junxerat  ille  Cures. 

Festus,  on  the  word  Quirinv* :  **  Qui- 
rinus ex  hac  causa  Romulus  est  ap|)el- 
latus,  quod  curi,  id  est  hasta,  uteretur, 
a  qua  Romani  eo  nomine  Romulum  ap- 
pellaverunt.'* 

*  Ovid,  Fasti,  lib.  ii.  line  511 : — 
Templa  Deo  Hunt,  colli«  quoquo  dictus  ab  illo. 

It  was  the  latter  of  these  two  which 
gave  to  the  mountain  its  name  Quirinal, 
on  account  of  the  temple  there  erected 
to  Quirinus. 
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important  part  in  their  symbolic  ceremonies,  their  formulae  and 
the  technical  language  of  Koman  Law. 


10.  The  Etruscan  element  is  less  clearly  traced  in  popular 
tradition;  but  its  existence  can  be  satisfactorily  established 
firom  the  testimony  of  the  historians,  supplementing  that  of  tra- 
dition. Yarro,  Festus,  Tacitus  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
tell  us  that  Mons  Cselius  was  so  named  from  one  Cselius  or 
Yibenna  Cseles,  a  noble  Etruscan,  who  had  come  with  his 
retinue  {cum  sud  manu)  to  the  succour  some  say  of  Romulus, 
others  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  established  his  residence  upon 
this  hill,  which  in  after  times  their  descendants  were  required 
to  abandon,  when  they  were  forced  to  take  up  their  residence  in 
the  plain  country,  because  the  position  upon  the  heights  when 
fortified  gave  them  an  advantage  and  enabled  them  to  domineer 
oyer  and  disturb  at  will  the  surrounding  territory.  Antiquarians 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  name  of  their  king,  but  this  much  is 
certain,  that  they  formed  in  the  plains,  not  far  from  the  Forum, 
a  settlement  which  received  from  them  the  name  of  the  Etrus- 
can Quarter  (  Vicus  Tu8cu8\  where  was  to  be  seen  the  statue 
of  Vertumnus,  the  principal  deity  of  Etnuia.  The  Mons 
Cselius  was,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Etruscans,  called  Quer- 
quetulanus  on  account  of  its  being  thickly  covered  with  oak 
trees.  And  in  like  manner  Mons  Quirinalis  was  called,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Sabines,  Agonius  or  -^gonus.* 


*  Varro,  De  lingtta  latina^  lib.  v. 
I  46:  "  Cflstins  mons,  a  Cnlio  Vibenno, 
Tasco  dnce  nobili,  qui  cnm  sna  mana 
dicitnr  Romnlo  yenisee  anxilio  contra 
Tatiam  regem:  hinc  post  Caslii  mor- 
tem^ qaod  nimis  mnnita  loca  tenerent 
neqae  sine  sospicione  essent,  dedncti 
dicnntnr  in  planum.  '  Ab  eis  dictus 
yicns  Tuscnn,  et  ideo  ibi  Vortnmnum 
stare,  quod  is  Dens  Etmrice  princeps/' 
Festus,  on  the  word  QbUvs  :  "  Caelius 
noons  dictus  est  a  Csele  qnodam  ex 
Etmria  qui  Romulo  anxilinm  adversas 
Sabinos  prsebuit,  eo  quod  in  eo  domi- 
cilium  habuit."  Dion.  Halic,  lib.  ii. 
§  38.  Tacitus,  A  nnalft,  lib.  iy.  §  45 : 
.  .  .  Montem  eum  antiquitus 
Qoerquetulannm  cognoniento  fnisse, 
quod  talis  sUvie  freqnens  fecundasqne 


<« 


erat ;  mox  Cselium  appcllitatum  a  Caelc 
Vibenna,  qui  dux  gentis  Etruscai,  qnum 
auxilium  appcllatum  ductavinsct,  sedem 
earn  acceperat  a  Tarquinio  Prisco,  scu 
qnis  alius  re^m  dedit :  nam  scriptorcH 
in  eo  dissentiunt;  ctctera  non  ainbi^a 
sunt,  magnas  eas  copias  per  plana  etiam 
ac  foro  propinqua  habitasse,  undc  Tus- 
cum  yicum  e  yocabulo  advcnarura  dic- 
tum." The  version  current  amon^  the 
Etruscan  writers  was  somewhat  diffe- 
rent. According?  to  them  it  wai»  Servius 
TuUius,  the  faithful  comf)anion  of  Cables 
Vibenna,  who,  after  his  reverse,  quitted 
Etmria  with  itie  wreck  of  his  army  and 
occupied  the  mount,  which  he  called 
Cselius  in  honour  of  his  chief.  He  also 
changed  his  own  Etruscan  name  from 
Maatama  to  Servius  Tullius.    We  de- 
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The  existence  of  the  Etruscan  element  also  appears,  though 
somewhat  obscurely,  in  the  account  given  us  of  the  Luceres,  the 
third  section  of  the  Roman  people  {pars  tertia  populi  Romani)y 
which  was  constituted  a  tribe  {disiributa)  by  Tatius,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Festus,  by  Romulus.^  The  origin  of  the  name  Luceres 
was  explained  by  the  Romans  in  different  ways :  Livy  tells  us 
that  it  was  imcertain ;  *  Festus  derives  it,  in  the  passage  just 
cited,  from  a  certain  Lucerus,  King  of  Ardea,  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Latium,  who  also  came  to  the  succour  of  Romulus- 
But  from  Varro  we  learn  that  the  term  Luceres  was  Etruscan, 
and  Festus  himself,  in  another  passage,  derives  it  from  a 
Lucumon,  the  chief  of  this  band.  Cicero  tells  us  of  the  death 
of  this  Lucumon  while  fighting  with  the  Romans  against  the 
Sabines.*  This  Lucumon,  then,  is  evidently  no  other  than  the 
Etruscan  leader  Vibenna  Caeles.  All  doubt  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  this  conclusion  is  dispelled  when  we  recollect  with 
Niebuhr  that  "  lucumo  "  is  merely  a  term  descriptive  of  dignity 
among  the  Etruscans,  and  the  error  has  clearly  arisen  from  the 
habit  of  regarding  it  as  a  proper  name.* 

A  fiurther  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  Etruscan  element  is  to 


rive  this  Etmscan  version  from  what 
are  termed  the  Claadian  Tables,  which 
ore  bronze  tables  discovered  in  1528  at 
Lyons,  where  they  are  preserved,  and 
on  which  is  en^rraved  a  speech  of  the 
Emperor  Clandins  on  the  concession  of 
the  j%t4  senatorinm  to  the  Gauls,  or 
their  right  to  be  called  senators.  Pre- 
viously the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  lib.  ii. 
§  24,  presented  an  analysis  of  this  ora- 
tion, the  text  of  which  has  been  thus 
E reserved.  A  /ac-simile  of  the  text 
as  been  printed  by  M.  Monfalcon, 
librarian  to  the  municipality  of  Lyons, 
with  its  consent  ( 1851,  fol.)  It  is  also 
to  be  found  in  the  greater  number  of 
the  editions  of  Tacitus.  That  the  Em- 
peror Claudius  wrote  an  Etruscan  ver- 
sion may  be  believed,  inasmuch  as  we 
find  from  Suetonius  that  he  wrote  a 
Greek  history  of  the  Etruscans  in 
twenty  volumes,  which  are  lost. 

As  to  the  primitive  name  of  the 
Quirinal  mount,  vide  Festus,  on  the 
words  QuirinalU  collis  et  jEgonium, 

*  Festus,  on  the  word  Liicerenses : 
*' Lncerenscs,   et    Luceres,    quae    pars 


tertia* Populi  Komani  est  distributa  a 
Tatio  et  Romulo,  appellati  sunt  a 
Luccro  Ardea;  rege,  qui  auxilio  fuit 
Romulo  advcrsus  Tatium  bellanti." 

*  Livy,  lib.  i.  §  13 :  Lucerum  nominis 
et  originis  causa  incerta  est. 

'  Varro,  De  lifigua  latina^  lib.  v. 
§  55:  "  Tatiemes  a  Tatio,  Ramnensca 
a  Romulo,  Lucereiy  ut  Junius,  a  Lucu- 
mone.  Sed  omnia  haec  vocabula  Tusca, 
ot  Volnius,  qui  tragcedias  Tuscas  scrip- 
sit,  dicebat."  Festus,  on  the  word 
LAieomedi :  "  Lucomedi  a  duce  suo 
Lucumone  dicti,  qui  postea  Lucerenscs 
appellati  sunt."  Cicero,  De  repuhliea^ 
lib.  ii.  §  8  :  "  .  .  .  Et  suo  et  Tatii 
nomine  et  Lucumonis,  qui  Romuli 
Bocius  in  Sabino  prrelio  occiderat." 

*  Servius,  ad  ^Kneid.,  lib.  ii.  line 
2C8  :  "  Duodecim  enini  lucumones,  qui 
rcgcs  sunt  lingua  Tusconini,  habebant." 
Et  lib.  viii.  line  475 :  "  Tuscia  duode- 
cim lucumones  habuit,  id  est  reges, 
quibus  unus  praeerat**  Also,  lib.  x. 
line  202,  et  lib.  xi.  line  10.  Censorinus, 
De  dif  natxtli,  c.  4 :  "  Lucumones,  turn 
Etruria?  potentes." 
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be  found  in  the  account  given  by  tradition  of  the  arrival  at 
Home  of  Tarquin,  with  his  people,  from  Tarquinii,  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  Etruria.  Thus  each  of  the  three  elementary 
races  which  coDectively  founded  Home,  supplied  it  with  a  king, 
the  Latins,  Sabines  and  Etruscans. 

11.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  Sabine  element  com- 
prised the  whole  of  the  Sabine  people,  much  less  that  the 
Etruscan  element  composed  the  whole  of  the  powerful  Etruscan 
nation;  but  they  were  clearly  sections  of  these  people — so 
clearly  that  we  may  concur  with  Florus,  who  obser\'es  in  con- 
nection with  the  period  subsequent  to  the  "  social  war,"  that  the 
Boman  people  was  a  composite  of  Etruscan,  Latin  and  Sabine, 
which  had  united  the  blood  floving  from  different  sources  and 
incorporated  into  one  body  its  various  members.* 

12.  These  considerations  will  enable  us  to  grasp  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  customs  and  institutions  of  Rome  from  the  view 
they  give  us  of  pre-existing  nationalities,  whence  it  derived  its 
origin.  Upon  this  broad  basis  we  may  take  our  stand,  without 
carrying  our  researches  into  minute  details.  We  learn  from 
Censorinus  that  Varro  divided  the  historic  period  into  three 
epochs.  The  first  he  called  a^\ov  or  unknown,  because  it  is 
wrapt  in  the  obscurity  of  ignorance ;  the  second  ftudixov,  be- 
cause it  abounds  in  fables ;  and  the  third,  itrropiKov,  derives  its 
materials  from  the  record  of  events  contained  in  annals  that 
may  be  relied  upon.*  Vico  in  a  similar  manner,  but  with  more 
depth  of  view,  divides  the  historic  epoch  into  the  divine,  the 
heroic  and  the  human.*  Niebuhr  still  more  closely  follows 
Varro,  and  while  adopting  a  tripartite  system  of  division  with 
reference  to  Roman  history,  in  his  first  edition  styles  the 
primitive  period  the  mythic  or  purely  fabulous,  the  second 
mytho-historic  or  a  mixture  of  facts  and  fables,  and  the  third 
historic.  His  work  will  be  read  with  interest,  but  caution 
must  be  exercised  in  following  him   through   the   imaginary 

»  Floras,    lib.    iii.    §   19  :    "  Quum  membris,  et  ex  omnibus  unus  est." 
Popnlos   Romanns  Etroscos,  Latinos,  *  Censorinas,  De  die  nataliy  §  24. 

Sabinosqoe  miscnerit,  et  unura  ex  om-  '  Vico,  Principj  di  seienza  nvara, 

nibus  Bangoinem  docat,  corpus  fecit  ex  lib.  iv.  Del  corso  chef  anno  le  nazUmi, 
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recitals  which  he  substitutes  with  the  assurance  of  certaint j  for 
the  fid)les  of  the  two  earlier  periods.  Legend  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  legend,  and  conjecture  for  conjecture,  but  ideas 
that  live  in  the  traditions  and  literature  of  an  entire  nation, 
form  themselres  part  of  its  history  if  only  as  representing  the 
national  fiiith.  This  is  the  principle  we  wish  to  follow.  In 
his  first  edition,  Niebuhr  presents  us  with  a  Rome,  a  mere 
Etruscan  colonr,  a  little  fortified  town  built  on  the  Mons  Pala- 
tinus  and  tracing  its  orig:in  back  to  the  era  of  the  Pelas^,  and 
embodying  in  the  coiurse  of  time  the  villages  on  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  Next  he  presents 
us  with  a  Sabine  town  on  Mons  Quirinalis,  and  then  an 
Etruscan  town  on  Mons  Cselius,  thus  reproducing  under  the 
diape  of  conjectures  transformed  into  assertions  the  theory  of 
the  three  national  elements  attested  by  antiquity,  the  Latin,  the 
Sabine  and  Etruscan.  Of  the  towns  or  villages  of  Remuria, 
Vaticum,  Quirium  and  Lucerum,  the  ancients  have  made  no 
mention. 

13.  Bearing  in  mind  this  idea  of  the  component  element  of 
the  Roman  people,  at  a  period  when  their  history  commences, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  approach  the  study  of  their  institutions. 
And  as  we  shall  here,  even  more  than  in  the  studv  of  historic 
events,  come  in  contact  with  the  brilliant  works  of  Vico  and 
Xiebuhr,  which  may  not  be  ignored,  although  we  are  not  able 
to  accept  their  fundamental  data,  it  appears  necessarv,  before 
we  proceed  further,  to  place  on  record  our  view  of  the  writ  in  <^ 
of  these  eminent  authors. 

The  tendency  of  Vico  is  to  generalize.  His  aim  is  to  dis- 
cover the  general  principles  of  law,  as  the  laws  are  necessarily 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  himian  race.  The  historv 
and  the  law  of  Rome  are  only  introduced  as  examples,  of  crreat 
importance,  it  is  true,  on  account  of  the  attention  tbev  have 
received  in  modem  times,  but  nevertheless  as  mere  examples 
which  the  writer,  not  without  using  some  constraint  to  moidd 
them  to  suit  his  riews,  has  adduced  to  illustrate  certain  philo- 
sophic dogmas  of  his  own.  The  author  s  fertility-  of  idea,  his 
depth  of  view,  the  glimmering  light  of  certain  fundamental 
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principles  which  he  imagines  he  lias  discovered,  are  cliarac- 
terized  by  that  vagueness,  incoherence,  caprice  and  sometimes 
even  the  absence  of  sound  reasoning,  which  are  ])eculiar  to 
writers  of  great  genius.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  the 
institutions  now  occupying  our  attention  he  has  laid  down 
general  principles  which  ought  to  be  accepted  as  indisputable, 
and  others  which  ought  to  be  as  definitely  rejected.  And  as  to 
his  details,  they  are  in  many  respects  unnecessary  to  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  Koman  law,  and  a  jurist,  guided  in  his  study 
of  the  subject  by  the  document  before  liim,  would  be  justified  in 
rejecting  them  as  fancifuL 

The  special  subject  of  Niebuhr's  work  is  the  history  of 
Rome,  in  which  considerable  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the 
institutions.  It  is  a  work  of  much  learned  research,  and  the 
author,  who  delights  in  the  minutest  details  of  archaeological 
investigation,  has  fi*eely  consulted  and  made  use  of  the  eW- 
dence  afforded  by  relics  of  antiquity.  Though  he  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  jurist,  still  the  student  is  indebted  to  him  for  the 
greatest  service  rendered  to  the  study  of  Roman  law  in  modem 
times — the  production  of  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  of  which  ho 
was  the  first  to  discover  the  palimpsest.  For  this  we  owe  him 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  As  a  critic  he  was  subtle  and  in- 
genious ;  as  a  writer  he  could  caU  to  his  aid  a  brilliant  imagina- 
tion and  the  conceptions  of  a  poet.  But  like  many  archaK)logist8 
he  is  prone  to  self-deception,  at  one  time  being  too  visionary,  at 
another  under  a  conviction  which  he  will  not  allow  to  be  dis- 
putable, he  relates  as  fisujt  that  which  is  mere  fancy,  without 
affording  the  slightest  indication  of  the  licence  he  has  taken. 
Consequently  his  work  is  in  places  a  collection  of  antiquarian 
dissertations,  which  as  intercalations  are  always  instructive, 
though  long  and  tedious ;  in  others  his  style  is  most  attractive, 
and  his  delineations  full  of  life.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise, 
therefore,  that  upon  a  great  number  of  points  his  labours  have 
thrown  much  light  and  have  materially  assisted  the  jurist  in  his 
study  of  Roman  law,  more  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
period  when  the  history  of  this  law  begins  to  emerge  fi*om  the 
obscurity  of  its  early  origin.  But  in  his  treatment  of  the  Roman 
constitution  and  the  divisions  and  social  relations  of  the  different 

VOL.  L  c 
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classes  of  the  population  at  this  epoch,  in  the  absence  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  he  has  trusted  too  much  to  imagination.  It 
is,  therefore,  only  with  the  utmost  caution  that  many  of  his 
ideas  in  this  particular  branch  of  the  subject  can  be  introduced 
into  a  history  of  the  law.  He  appears  to  us  to  start  fix^m  an 
erroneous  basis,  and  we  consider  it  hazardous  to  admit  theories, 
constructed  with  no  attention  to  critical  accuracy,  into  an 
elementary  work  in  which  nothing  should  find  a  place  except 
established  truths.  Preoccupied  with  examples  derived  from 
the  history  of  society  in  the  middle  ages,  and  especially  of  the 
petty  states  of  Germany,  Niebuhr,  even  in  the  terminology 
adopted  by  him  on  a  principle  completely  at  variance  with  the 
language  of  the  Romans,  has  occasionally  produced  the  same 
effect — if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  such  an  illustration  in  a 
subject  of  this  nature — as  would  be  produced  by  a  painter  who 
should  represent  Abraham  as  about  to  accomplish  the  sacrifice 
of  his  son  with  firearms. 

14.  Whatever  licence  may  be  allowed  a  writer  treating  of 
ordinary  history,  in  that  of  jurisprudence  there  should  be  no 
room  for  the  play  of  the  imagination,  for  it  is  a  subject  that  re- 
quires to  be  handled  with  the  most  severe  and  scrupulous  exact- 
ness. We  have  accordingly,  so  far  as  is  possible,  derived  our 
materials  solely  fix)m  written  sources  left  us  by  the  Komans 
themselves.  We  are  about  to  follow  the  history  of  this  people 
throughout  their  career  of  development,  and  in  doing  so,  we 
shall  have  our  attention  directed  to  the  public,  the  sacred,  the 
private  law,  and  the  customs  of  the  people  successively.  The 
first — public  law — comprises  the  constitution,  the  machinery  of 
legislation,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  appointments  to 
office,  the  right  of  contracting  peace  or  making  war.  The 
sacred  law,  which  among  the  Romans  was  intimately  connected 
with  and  formed  a  branch  of  political  law,  regulated  the  cere- 
monies of  religion,  and  their  observance  in  public  and  private 
life,  and  the  election  and  authority  of  the  pontiflfe.  Private  law 
is  that  which  concerned  the  interest  of  individuals  in  their  mutual 
relations  with  each  other,  and  regulated  their  marriages,  their 
contracts,  their  property  and  their  inheritance.     And,  lastly,  we 
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shall  consider  custom,  the  influence  of  which  was  equally  great 
OTer  public,  sacred  and  private  law. 

The  divisions  of  the  population  into  patricians  and  plebeians, 
into  patrons  and  clients,  whence  the  patrician  ^^gens,"  the 
whole  forming  collectively  the  Populus  Komanus ;  its  distribu- 
tion into  three  tribes  and  thirty  curies ;  the  assembly  of  the 
curies;  the  senate;  the  kingly  office,  are  the  political  institu- 
tions whose  origin  was  attributed  by  Koman  tradition  to  the 
time  of  Romulus,  and  all  of  which,  by  the  common  consent  of 
historians,  poets,  statesmen  and  jurists,  are  ascribed  to  the  first 
king.^  The  existence  of  these  institutions,  which  either  in 
their  entirety  or  in  firagmentary  portions,  have  been  carried  on 
firom  age  to  age,  through  gradual  modifications  and  trans- 
formations, cannot  be  called  in  question,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
give,  with  any  certainty,  a  detailed  account  of  their  origin  or 
organization  in  early  times,  because  the  only  writings  worthy  of 
reliance  that  refer  to  the  subject  are  wanting  in  these  details. 
But  this  much  may  be  asserted  with  confidence,  that  these 
institutions  were  but  imitations  of  similar  institutions  in  vogue 
at  the  same  time  among  other  Italian  nations. 


Section  II. 

Patricians  and  Plebeians  {Fatresy  PatricU;  Plebs, 

Plebeii). 
Patrons  and  Clients  {Patroni,  CHentes). 
Patrician  "  Gentes  "  {Populus  Romanus). 

1 6.  The  commencement  of  civilization  was  not,  as  poets  tell 
us,  a  golden  age,  or  an  age  of  wisdom,  equality  and  liberty,  for 
the  march  of  human  progress  is  in  an  opposite  direction.  And 
we  may  accept,  as  an  undisputed  fact,  the  axiom  laid  down  by 
Vico,  that  nature  everywhere  commences  with  the  gross  and 
unrefined.  The  birth  of  nations  is  in  slavery,  inequality,  and 
ignorance ;  and  the  Italian  nations,  among  which  Rome  was 
founded,  were  no  exceptions  to  the  rule.     Their  people  were 

*  See  Cicero,  De  repithlioaf  lib.  ii.  §  8. 
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either  slaves  or  aristocrats.     We  must  not,  therefore,  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  people  in  the  earliest  times  divided  into  classes 
differing  widely  in  their  condition,  a  superior  and  dominant 
caste  having  the   right  of  intermarriage,  equal   privileges,  a 
monopoly  of  sacerdotal,  political  and  judicial  functions — ^the 
patricians  (patres^  patricii) ;  and  an  inferior  and  subject  class, 
prohibited  from  alliance  with  the  former,  neither  admitted  to 
its  rights  or  its  laws,  distributed  among  the  different  families 
of  the  patricians,  from  whom  they  received  protection  as  an 
incident  of  clientage,  and  excluded  from  public  functions — these 
were  the  plebeians,  or  plebs  (j)lebs,  plebeii ) ;  and,  finally,  a 
third  class,  which  in  no  degree  formed  part  of  the  State,  with- 
out civil  rights,  and  living  the  life  of  animals,  being  regarded 
by  the  head  of  the  family  in  no  other  light  than  as  mere 
property — a  chattel.     These  were  the  slaves  (serviy  mancipia). 
The  explanation  of  this  classification  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  diversified  origin  of  the  Roman  population,  in  the  distinct 
elements  of  which  it  was  composed,  in  the  fact  of  there  being 
an  asylum  among  them  ever  open  to  the  stranger  or  the  fiigitive 
slave,  in  the  then  existing  customs  of  war,  and  the  fate  which 
^waited  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  districts  either  in  the 
character  of  captives  or  conquered  people.     This  is  a  field  of 
study  long  since  explored.     And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  social  characteristics  were  those  of  all  the  Italian  nations 
of  the  period,  among  which  Rome  subsequently  attained  pre- 
eminence.    Each  of  the  Italian  towns  and  petty  states  had  its 
superior  and  governing,  and  its  inferior  and  governed  class. 
Clientage,  slavery   and  enfranchisement  were  in  vogue,    and 
produced   everywhere    analogous    results.      "  The   nations    by 
which  we  are  surrounded,"  said  Appius  Claudius,  in  his  vehe- 
ment harangue  against  the  plebeians,  "are  governed  by  the 
great,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  presents  an  instance 
of  equal  legal  rights  being  shared  by  the  governing  and  the 
governed  classes."*      Censorinus,  speaking  of  the  miraculous 
birth  of  men,  relates  a  story  found  in  the  books  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, that  in  a  field  forming  part  of  the  territory  of  Tarquinii, 

»  Dion.  Ub.  vi.  §  64. 
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the  plough  turned  up  from  the  furrows  an  infant,  Tages,  who 
commenced  teaching  the  art  of  divination,  which  was  com- 
mitted to  writing  by  the  "  lucumons."  This  was  at  the  time 
the  governing  class  in  Etruria,  and  held  the  same  position  as 
the  patricians  at  Rome,*  which  in  this  respect  resembled  the 
other  Italian  cities,  although  it  placed  its  peculiar  complexion 
and  stamp  upon  its  institutions.  And  it  is  by  attention  to  this 
division  of  the  Koman  people  that  the  study  of  their  public 
or  private  laws  is  to  be  commenced.  The  two  castes,  the 
patrician  and  plebeian,  present  a  clearly  defined  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  two  elements,  whose  disputes  and  struggles 
ultimately  result  in  a  perfect  equality  of  social  status^  legal 
rights  and  customs. 

16.  Another  of  the  ancient  Italian  institutions  is  the  bond  of 
clientage :  and  the  history  of  Rome  itself  furnishes  us  with  proof 
of  its  existence  in  the  other  nations  of  Italy.  Tims  we  find 
Attus  Clausus,  a  noble  Sabine,  afterwards  known  at  Rome  as 
Appius  Claudius,  flying  fix)m  Regillum  to  seek  refuge  in  Rome 
accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  his  clients  {magna  clientum 
comitatus  manu),  Dionysius  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  five 
thousand  was  about  the  number  of  relations  and  clients,  fit  to 
bear  arms,  who  accompanied  him.*  Again,  at  the  siege  of  Veii, 
we  find  nobles  fi-om  all  parts  of  Etruria  flocking,  >vith  tlieir 
clients,  to  the  succour  of  the  city.'  An  exact  and  detailed 
acquaintance  with  this  institution,  if  in  our  possession,  would 
throw  great  light  upon  the  social  condition  of  the  Romans,  upon 
the  composition  of  the  great  patrician  houses,  and  upon  many 
important  points  connected  with  public  and  private  law. 

Tliis  bond  of  clientage  between  the  patricians  and  those  who 
attached  themselves  to  them  in  the  capacity  of  clients,  gave  rise 
to  a  new  distinction  in  the  relative  position  of  persons,  that  of 
patrons  (patroni)  and  of  clients  (clientes).    The  classic  authority 

»  Ccnisorinns,  §  4,  in  fine:  "  Ncc  non  |  23,  and  Ammian.  MarccUin.  lib.  xxi. 

in  agro  Tarqaintcnsi  puer  dicitnr  cxa-  §  I. 

ratns,  nomine  Ta^s,  qui  disciplinam  '  I.ivy,  lil>.  ii.  §10;    Dion.  lib.  v. 

ccclnerit  oxtispirii :  quam  Incnmones,  §  30. 

tnm  Etniria:  potcntes,  exscripscrnnt.*'  ^  Dion.  lib.  ix.  §  5. 
See  also  Cicero,  De  dirinationc^  lib.  ii» 
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on  tliis  subject  is  Dionjsius,'  who  shows  that  reciprocal  rights 
and  duties,  though  differing  in  kind,  existed  between  the  patron 
and  the  client.  On  the  part  of  the  patron  towards  the  clients 
there  was  the  duty  of  protection,  assistance  and  instruction  in 
the  law,  a  general  regard  for  their  interests  and  oversight  of 
their  affairs  during  their  presence  or  absence,  and  the  obligation 
of  commencing  or  defending  all  actions  necessary  for  their  pro- 
tection. This  writer  here  confines  himself  to  obligations  con- 
nected with  legal  rights,  the  management  of  pecuniary  matters 
and  litigation,  which,  from  the  earliest  times,  were  regarded  as 
affairs  of  the  utmost  importance  among  the  Romans.  The 
picture  is  correct  so  far  as  it  is  confined  to  the  period  when 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  wrote ;  but  in  other  respects  it 
requires  to  be  supplemented.  The  pecuniary  burdens  to  be 
borne  by  the  clients  for  the  benefit  of  their  patrons  were 
marriage  portions  for  the  daughters  of  the  latt^jr,  the  ransom 
of  the  patron  or  liis  sons  from  captivity,  cesses  for  roads,  cost  of 
unsuccessful  litigation,  the  pjiyment  of  fines,  expenses  connected 
with  the  magisterial  offices  and  all  other  public  charges.  On 
the  part  of  both,  such  was  the  reciprocity  of  obligation,  it  was 
forbidden  for  one  to  be  the  accuser  or  a  Avitness  against  the  other, 
or  to  lend  assistance  to  or  join  the  ranks  of  his  enemy.  Who- 
ever was  guilty  of  any  of  these  acts  became  liable  to  the  law 
against  traitors  and  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods  {sacer  esto). 
And  it  is  a  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  this  institution  among 
the  Italian  nations,  that  it  belonged  to  a  period  when  human 
sacrifices  were  in  vogue,  and  Avhen  the  guilty  were  immolated  at 
religious  festivals  u]>on  the  altar  of  the  deity  to  whom  they  had 
been  dedicated.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  speaking  of  the 
time  of  which  he  wTote,  tells  us  that  it  was  lawful  for  every  one 
to  kill  them  Avith  impunity ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Festus,  on 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  saccr." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  a  great  similarity,  though 
under  very  different  aspects,  between  the  relations  that  existed 
between  the  patron  and  his  client  and  those  established  in  our 
feudal  period  between  the  lord  and  his  vassal.     In  the  case  of 

'  Dion.  lib.  ii.  §  9  et  scq. 
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subsidies  the  connection  was  exactly  similar,  viz.  tlie  marriage 
portion  of  the  eldest  daughter  and  the  ransom  fix)m  captivity. 

The  tradition  of  this  bond  of  union  between  the  patron  and 
his  client  was  long  retained  as  a  Koman  maxim  in  times  when 
the  primitive  character  of  the  institution  was  almost  entirely 
forgotten.  Virgil,  in  his  description  of  the  infernal  regions, 
subjects  to  the  same  punishment  the  man  who  has  struck  his 
fiither  and  the  patron  who  has  practised  fraud  upon  his  client — 

"  PnlBatnsye  parens,  ct  fraos  innexa  clienti.'** 

Aulus  Gellius  represents  a  conversation  as  taking  place  be- 
tween certain  sages  and  some  noble  Romans  concerning  the 
relative  importance  attributed  by  ancient  custom  to  family  and 
to  social  obligations  {officio).  Here  it  is  at  once  admitted  that 
immediately  after  the  observance  of  duty  to  parents  (parentes) 
comes  that  of  a  guardian  to  his  ward,  and  in  the  second  place 
that  towards  the  client,  "  qui  sese  itidem  in  fidem  patrocinium- 
que  nostrum  dediderunt."  In  the  third  place  are  ranked  duties 
towards  a  gaest,  and  after  these  duties  towards  cognati  and 
allies.  And  Aulus  Gellius  is  confirmed  by  the  discourses  of 
M.  Cato,  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  C.  Caesar,  and  the  writings 
of  the  jurist  Massurius  Sabinus.  Cato  says,  "  testimony  may 
be  given  in  &vour  of  a  client,  against  cognati^  by  a  patron ;  but 
none  can  be  given  against  a  client.  [N^ext  to  the  name  of  father 
that  of  patron  stands  highest."^ 

One  of  the  illusions  of  Niebuhr,  which  we  reject,  is  his  theory 
that  the  clients  were  an  order  of  the  people  entirely  distinct 
from  the  plebeians.  He  gives  them  a  distinct  origin  -and  an 
independent  position  in  order  to  bear  out  his  conclusion,  which 
after  all   is  immaterial,  that  the  plebeians  in  their  struggle 


»  Virgil,  JEn.,  lib.  yi.  line  609. 

«  Aul.  Gell.  lib.  y.  ch.  13.  The 
speech  of  Cato,  quoted  by  him :  **  Ad- 
yersos  cognatoe  pro  cliente  testatur; 
testimoninm  adyerens  clientcm  nemo 
dicit :  patrem  primnm,  postea  patronnm 
proximnm  nomen  habere.'*  Of  Mas- 
Boriiis  Sabinns :  "  In  officiis  apnd  ma- 
jores  ita  obaeryatam  est,  primom  totebe, 
deinde  hospiti,  deindc  clienti,  tom  cog- 
nato,  postea  aifini."     Of  C.  Cesar: 


"  Nam  neqne  hominam  morte  memoria 
deleri  debet,  quin  a  proximis  retineatur; 
neqne  clientes  sine  snmma  infamia  de- 
sen  possont ;  quibus  etiam  a  propinqnis 
nostris  opem  ferre  instituimus.**  So 
Anl.  Gell.  lib.  xx.  ch.  1,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables :  "  Sic  (Popnlus  Romanns)  cli- 
entem  in  fidem  acceptum  cariorem  ha- 
beri  qnam  propinqnos,  tnendumqae  esse 
contra  cognatos  censnit." 
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against  the  patricians  were  not  revolted  clients,  but  that  they 
were  an  oppressed  section  of  the  population  rising  against  their 
oppressors.  Clientage,  whatever  may  have  been  its  advantages, 
was  a  species  of  service — the  subjection  of  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  caste.  Clients  or  no  clients,  they  were  governed  by 
the  patricians,  the  privileged  race  monopolizing  the  spiritual 
and  secular  government  of  the  state.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
seek  for  any  other  explanation  or  apology  for  the  struggle. 
The  entire  testimony  of  antiquity  convinces  us  that  the  clients 
formed  part  of  an  inferior  class.  It  is  almost  capable  of  demon- 
stration that,  in  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  all  the  plebeians  were 
distributed  among  and  attached  to  the  several  patrician  houses 
by  the  bond  of  clientage,  if  not  already  enfranchised.  This  is 
supported  by  the  popular  tradition  of  Romulus.  Cicero  makes 
this  remark  in  his  treatise  on  the  Republic,^  and  M.  Manlius,  in 
his  oration  to  the  plebeians  against  the  patricians,  bids  them 
calculate  their  own  numbers  and  that  of  their  adversaries.  "  So 
many  clients  as  you  were  formerly,  when  subservient  to  one 
patron,  so  many  will  you  now  be  against  one  enemy."* 

This  much  is  certain,  that  as  a  result  of  the  continuous  in- 
crease of  the  plebeians-  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  power  in 
Rome  and  the  increase  of  population,  a  time  arrived  when  the 
number  of  plebeians  attached  as  clients  to  the  patrician  houses 
was  exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with  the  great  body  of 
plebeians  not  so  attached.  And  the  bond  by  which  they  were 
united  to  their  patrons,  the  duties  imposed  by  virtue  of  their 
position  as  clients,  their  enrolment  in  the  first  organization  of 
the  comitia  in  the  families  of  their  patrons  (although  we  have 
no  certain  knowledge  how  that  enrolment  was  effected),  the 
prohibition  against  lending  aid  to  the  enemies  of  their  patrons 
under  pain  of  being  adjudged  traitors,  all  contributed  to  place 
them  in  the  situation  of  apparent  supporters  of  the  patricians  in 
the  struggle  with  the  plebeians,  and  caused  them  to  be  regarded 
as  forming  a  part  of  the  patrician  force,  and  sometimes  as  me- 
diators and  intercessors  between  the  contending  parties. 

»  Cicero,  De  repvbliea,  lib.  ii.  §  9 :  »  Livy,  lib.  vi.  §  18:   "  Qnot  cnim 

"Et  habnit  (Romnlna)  plcbcm  in  cli-  cliente8  circa  singulos  fnistis  patronos, 

CTitcla-s   principnm    dcscriptani ;    quod  tot  nunc  ail  versus  ununi  hostoin  critis." 
quantum  fuerit  utilitati,  p'>»t  videro." 
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And  it  is  equallj  certain  that  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
plebeian  tribes,  where  they  were  numerically  insignificant,  their 
influence  ceased  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  other  assemblies. 
From  all  the  texts  collected  by  Niebuhr  in  support  of  his  pecu- 
liar views,  there  is  not  one  that  militates  against  the  truth  of 
these  conclusions. 

But  the  picture  which  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  supplies 
regarding  the  institution  of  clientage  is  deficient  in  many  fea- 
tures which  are  necessary  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  people  at  this  early  period  of  their  history. 
Some  of  these  features,  which  have  no  doubt  been  effaced  by 
time,  we  may  discover  in  the  study  of  what  are  known  as  the 
patrician  **  gens"  or  "  gentes." 

17.  Here  again,  notwithstanding  the  credit  accorded  to 
Niebuhr  by  other  writers,  we  place  no  reliance  on  the  theory 
he  has  invented,  nor  can  we  accept  the  figure  three  hundred, 
which,  according  to  him,  was  the  number  of  the  patrician 
"  gentes."  Such  a  limit,  ingenious  as  may  appear  the  combi- 
nation of  numbers  by  which  it  is  determined,  is  inadmissible  in 
connection  with  a  matter  so  variable  as  that  of  the  number  of 
"  gentes,"  which  of  necessity  was  ever  fluctuating — a  fact  ad- 
mitted by  Niebuhr  himself  in  other  matters  not  involving  these 
symmetrical  rules.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  written 
authorities  on  this  point,  we  still  have  sufficient  data  to  enable 
us  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  Roman  "  gens,"  accurate  enough 
for  the  jurist,  preferable  to  that  of  Niebuhr  and  fer  more  simple, 
and  one  which  possesses  the  requisite  precision  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  regarding  it.  As  we  shall  enter  at  length  into 
this  discussion  in  treating  of  the  succession  of  the  "  gens,"  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  in  this  place  a  summary  of  the  results 
at  which  we  have  arrived.* 

The  first  requisite  to  constitute  a  gens^  that  is  to  say,  an  en- 
tirety, a  genealogical  aggregation,  was  the  fact  that  in  retracing 
the  descent  to  the  ultimate  stock,  no  instance  could  be  found  of 
an  ancestor  having  ever  been  in  a  state  of  slavery,  or  any  kind 
of  vassalage  whatever.      This  is  the  definition  given  by  the 

•  See  Ortolan's  Institutes,  toI.  iii.  end  of  title  2 
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Pontiff  Scaevola  and  quoted  verbatim  by  Cicero.^  For  in  early 
times,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  not  only  were  the  patricians  alone 
in  such  a  position,  but  the  very  idea  could  not  enter  into  the 
mind  of  a  plebeian  of  ever  attaining  to  such  a  position.  In 
fact,  by  combining  the  results  of  these  two  ancient  institutions 
of  the  Italian  nations — on  the  one  hand,  slavery  and  enfiran- 
chisement ;  on  the  other,  clientage— if  we  go  back  to  the  period 
when  every  plebeian  who  was  not  either  an  enfranchised  man  or 
the  descendant  of  one,  was  a  client,  we  see  clearly  that  no  one 
of  plebeian  origin  either  in  his  own  person  or  that  of  his  an- 
cestor was  free  from  the  taint  of  slaver}'^  or  some  form  of  vas- 
salage. The  patricians  alone  could  claim  such  an  origin — a 
pure  blood:  they  alone  were  able  to  form  by  the  reunion  of 
different  branches,  sprung  from  a  common  stock,  and  united 
by  the  ties  of  agnation,  a  gens;  they  alone  could  possess  the 
qualification  of  gentiles,  that  qualification  which,  stripped  of  a 
portion  of  its  ancient  signification,  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
by  tradition,  and  which  is  expressed  in  the  languages  of  modem 
Europe  by  the  terms  "  gentilhomme,"  "  gentilhuomo,"  *'gentil- 
hombre  "  and  "gentleman." 

The  most  prominently  marked  feature  of  the  period  to  which 
we  refer — a  feature  which  the  more  readily  escapes  the  memory 
because,  as  time  passes,  or  society  becomes  renewed,  or  laws 
changed,  the  reality  of  the  past  disa])pears — was  that  at  the 
foundation  of  Rome  all  of  the  population  who  were  not  patri- 
cians were  distributed  among  that  order. 

In  fact,  to  each  patrician  "gens"  there  were  atta^^hed  two 
accessory  subordinate  classes,  \\iQ  clients  of  the  patrician  of  the 
gens  with  their  descendants,  and  the  descendants  of  their 
enfranchised. 

The  clients,  as  well  as  the  enfranchised,  adopted,  with  a 
peculiar  termination,  the  name  of  the  gens  to  which  they  were 
attached  in  a  kind  of  civil  relationship;  and  the  title  of  "patron," 
diminutive  of  "pater,"  indicated  both  this  species  of  relationship 
and  the  powers  which  resulted  from  it. 

They  were  attached  consequently,  with  their  descendants,  to 

*  "  Quornm  majornm  nemo  scrvitutem  servivit."    (Cic.  Top.  §  6.) 
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the  religious  rites  and  sacrifices  peculiar  to  their  **gens*'  {sacra 
gentilitia)\  they  had  as  their  "gentiles"  the  members  of  the 
gens  to  which  they  belonged,  in  the  order  of  their  respective 
degrees  of  agnation ;  for,  as  in  tracing  their  pedigree,  they  in 
each  case  arrived  at  an  ancestor  who  had  been  tainted  by  slavery 
or  clientage,  they  could  not  point  to  any  indi\'idual  as  their 
personal  gentile,  but  were,  so  to  say,  placed  derivatively  in  the 
genealogy  of  another.  "  Have  you  ever  heard  who  constituted 
the  first  Roman  patricians  ?  Certainly  not  men  who  fell  from 
heaven,  but  those  only  who  were  able  to  specify  their  ancestors ; 
in  other  words,  none  but  the  *  ingenui.' "  * 

"  Ingenuus,"  a  word  whose  legal  signification  has  changed 
with  the  modification  of  the  social  condition  of  those  to  whom 
it  has  been  applied,  indicated,  in  primitive  Roman  history,  one 
who  was  bom  in  a  gensy  one  who  had*  a  genealogy,  one  who 
coidd  show  a  line  of  descent  fi^e  to  its  fountain  source  from 
every  taint  of  vassalage.  In  short,  if  the  patricians  did  not  de- 
clare themselves  actually  descended  from  heaven,  they,  at  least, 
not  unfrequently  laid  claim  to  have  been  instructed  by  those 
who  had  thence  descended  —  such  were,  for  example,  the  lucu- 
mons  of  Etruria,  receiving  from  the  mouth  of  the  di\'ine  Tages 
the  secrets  of  the  art  of  divination.* 

The  notion  of  the  gens  is  completed  by  another  feature,  the 
right  of  tutelage  and  inheritance  enjoyed  by  the  patron  as  to 
his  clients  and  their  descendants — rights  which  in  defaidt  of 
tutors  and  legitimate  heirs  finally  devolved  upon  the  patricians 
of  the  gens  of  which  these  families  were  dependent. 

All  who  have  carefully  studied  Roman  antiquities  have  l)een 
satisfied  of  the  existence  of  these  rights  of  tutelage  and  succes- 
sion to  the  client  and  his  descendants  and  to  the  enfranchised, 
although  they  may  not  have  been  able  to  find  it  anywhere  spe- 
cifically mentioned,  because  this  constitutes  the  basis,  so  to 


*  "  Semper  ista  audita  sunt  eadem, 
penes  vcms  auspicia  esse,  vos  sdIos  gen- 
tem  habere,  vos  solos  jnstam  imperium 
et  auspicia  domi  militia^qne.  .  .  .  £n 
nnqaam  fando  aadistis,  patriclos  primo 
ease  factos,  non  de  coelo  dimissos,  scd 
qui  patrem  ciere  possent,  id  est,  nihil 
ultra  qoam  ingennos."     (Oration  of 


PublioB  Decins  Mas,  Livy,  lib.  x.  §  8. 
We  shall  give  shortly  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  words  **patrem  ciere  j)09- 
tenV  )  "  Patricios,  Cincins  ait  in  libro 
de  Comitiis,  eos  appellari  solitos,  qui 
nunc  ingenni  vocantur."  (Anl.  Gell. 
on  the  word  Patricios.) 
*  Vide  supra,  §  16. 
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speak,  of  all  that  is  written  concerning  the  tutelage  or  succes- 
sion of  the  gentiles.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  complication  pnoduced  by  the  intermix- 
ture of  difl^rent  groups  of  families,  the  degrees  of  gentility  were 
measured  and  could  be  legally  computed  for  each  individual 
fiom  their  reflective  degrees  of  agnation. 

18.  The  chent  and  all  belonging  to  him,  dependents  of  the 
gems  of  his  patrician  patron,  was  a  familiar  {familiaris)  of  his 
patron,  that  is  to  say,  was  comprised  within  his  fiimily,  the 
word  familia  being  taken  in  its  widest  signification,  extending 
to  and  including  property,  slaves  enfiranchised,  clients  and  all 
odier  perscMds  in  whatever  capacity,  if  under  the  power  of  the 
chie£  Some  of  these  clients  resided  in  the  house  of  their 
patron ;  others  received  firom  him  plots  of  land  to  cultivate. 
This  distribution  of  land  by  the  patricians  amongst  the  plebeians, 
their  clients,  is  mentioned  by  several  writers.  Lydus^  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Magistracies  of  the  Roman  Republic,*  says  that 
the  patricians  have  given  to  xYn^vt  famiUarts  the  name  of  clients, 
firom  ciiemtes,  a  contraction  of  coliemtesy  on  account  of  the  re${XK!t 
and  the  devodcm  due  fictxn  the  fimiiUar  to  them.  Was  it  not 
rather  on  account  of  their  cultivating  their  lands^  and  would  not 
the  woffd  cKemtes  correspond  in  origin  to  cohmif 

19.  Roman  etymcdogists  have  difltred  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  words  patrtSy  pmiriciiy  apjdied  to  senators  and  to  members 
of  the  superior  and  dominant  class.  The  patrrs  were  the 
senators  the  pairicii  their  descendants.  The  name  ptttnrs  w:is 
most  profaably  given  to  the  senators  either  on  account  of  their 
age,  q(  their  paternal  solicitude^  or  because  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  senate  to  divide  the  lands  aimongst  the  plebeians,  as  fathers 
to  dieir  children.'     The  name  of  patricii  was  given  to  thoc^e 

»  We  maj  see  here  vme  trace  ol  ter  cantatem  l^itrw."  Ami  f  1?: 
cIieQcagc  Ainoa^  foeeigners  wliere  chete  ■*  Q^:bai»  ijwe  rex  tamrmt  tributsjeu  ut 
c:ubciM>qae9Cwaftbofisciiesak-ce«»oa      

of  die  Geooleft. 


<w  tHftcrei^  >elle«  iKHuiaari.  paorickic^iiie 


«  Lib.  i.  f  30.                             ..       ^  -^  III  Tel  *caje.  tel  our*  sim:!::i»Jine, 

'  OKisrtK  De  nrprnMU-m^  lib.  u.  f  > :  rttcre»  ;i(«()elUbimcur/*     F^-vttts^  t^  ch« 

•*  la  neeTBm  ninsilim  ( R»«iiilnsi  .We-  w*hc^  l\atr^:  -  l^i(res  apf^i  Iain  fur.  ex 

Jftrit  pdacxpes,  ^  sppeOsn  <«n£  prj|>.  •(oibqs  jenot^c^  cimsnat,  •  jt;,  ^  ;^ ;.  j^  arbi* 
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who  were  able  to  trace  their  descent,  that  is  to  say,  who  were 
derived  from  a  stock  that  had  always  been  free  from  any  form 
of  vassalage.^  The  fact  is,  the  word  pater y  both  as  a  legal  and 
conmion  term,  essentially  implies,  in  connection  with  primitive 
times,  the  idea  of  power,  and  with  the  early  Romans  that  of 
almost  absolute  power.  Thus  the  head  of  the  family  is  termed 
by  the  Romans  pater  familiasj  whether  he  had  children  or  not, 
whether  married  or  single,  or  even  if  an  infant  in  his  cradle, 
his  family  consisting  of  his  chattels,  his  slaves,  his  enfranchised 
or  his  clients.  Thus,  to  express  the  position  of  a  married 
woman,  and  the  power  of  her  husband  over  her,  the  Romans 
said  that  she  was  loco  JilicBy  i.  e.  in  the  situation  of  a  daughter ; 
again,  to  express  the  degree  of  power  exercisable  over  the 
enfranchised  and  the  clients,  which  was  not  so  great  as  that 
over  a  child  or  slave,  the  word  **  patronus,"  the  diminutive  of 
pater y  was  employed.  The  t^rms  patres  and  patriciiy  applied  to 
the  dominant  class  at  a  period  when  it  had  under  its  control, 
either  by  enfranchisement  or  clientage,  the  entire  plebeian 
population,  involved  no  other  idea  than  that  of  power.  The 
idea,  indeed,  conveyed  by  these  terms  in  ancient  times  was  not 
one  of  tenderness,  but  solely  that  of  **  might."  Florus  was 
not  far  from  the  truth  when  he  said,  speaking  of  the  senate, 
**  ex  auctoritate  patres ;"  and  Festus  is  strictly  accurate  in 
saying,  **  It  is  manifest  that  the  patricians  were  by  the  ancients 
called  patrons,  because  they  were,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  period,  as  much  the  masters  of  their  clients  as  the  father  is 
that  of  his  children."* 

The  term  "patres"  is  the  more  ancient  of  the  two;  the  word 
"  patricii"  is  derived  from  it,  and  is  generally  synonymous  with 
it,  though  it  may  be  possible  to  point  out  some  slight  shades  of 
difference ;  and  the  patres  were  the  heads  of  the  families  of  the 
upper  class,  having  subject  to  and  distributed  among  them  the 


conditn  Romnlns  C.  delegit,  et  sic  ap- 
pellavit,  qnomm  consilio  atqne  prndcn- 
tU  respoblica  administraretar  atque 
gubernaretOT ;  quique  agromm  partes 
adtribuerent  tennioribns  peiindc  ac  li- 
bcris*  ac  pecnniaa  dividerent." 

*  Vide  gnpra,  §  17,  note. 

*  Floroa,  lib.  L  §  1 :  "  Consiliam  rei- 


publicae  penes  scncs  esset,  qui  ex  aucto- 
ritate Patres,  ob  setatcm  Senatus  voca- 
bantur."  Festus,  on  the  word  Patro- 
nus :  "  Patronus  ab  antiquis  cur  dictns 
sit,  manifestum;  quia  ut  patres  filiorum, 
sic  hi  nnmerari  inter  dominos  clicntum 
consuevcrunt." 
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entire  plebeian  population.  The  "patrieii"  are  all  members  of 
this  class,  whether  heads  of  families  or  not.  The  term  patres 
was  by  no  means  synonymous  with  senatores,  nor  was  it  exclu- 
sively applied  to  senators,  nor  were  the  patricians  necessarily 
descendants  of  senators:  for  the  superior  and  dominant  class 
did  not  spring  from  the  senate,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
senate  was  composed  of  members  of  that  class,  and  this  was  the 
case  throughout  all  the  Italian  cities.  The  permanent  broad 
line  of  contrast  is  between  patrician  and  plebeian. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  appreciate  the  ancient  definition  of  patrician — "  qui  patrem 
ciere  possent,  id  est,  nihil  ultra  quam  ingenues."  The  true  an- 
cient meaning  was  tliis :  "  Those  who  could  trace  their  descent 
to  a  pater,  who  were  born  in  a  gens,^^^  The  counterpart  is  to 
be  found  in  the  definition  of  the  plebeian  given  by  the  jurist 
Capito,  "Plebes,  in  qua  gentes  civium  patrician  non  insunt," 
that  portion  of  the  people  in  which  the  patrician  gentes  are  not 
included.* 

And  it  is  clear  that  Publius  Decius  Mus,  in  the  way  in 
which  he  represents  the  ancient  definition  of  the  word  patrician, 
plays  upon  the  words  and  the  change  that  had  come  over  public 
spirit  even  in  his  time.  However,  he  touches  upon  the  an- 
cient signification  when  he  afterwards  said,  "  As  soon  as  I  can 
mention  a  consul  as  being  my  father,  so  80(m  can  my  son  speak 
of  him  as  his  grandfather." 

20.  Nor  can  we  any  more  accept  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr, 
who  follows  Vico  in  this  respect,  that  the  plebeians  at  the  com- 
mencement did  not  fonn  a  part  of  the  Koman  populus.  From 
the  beginning  and  at  all  times  the  "  Populus  Romanus  "  was 
the  united  body  of  patricians  and  plebeians.  Such  is  the  defini- 
tion given  by  Koman  jurists  and  writers  of  every  age. 

The  numerous  passages  quoted  by  Niebuhr,'  in  which  the  two 

*  Wc  do  not  adopt  the  common  trans-  popnlo  omnis  pars  ciyitatis  omnesqne 

lation,  "Those  who  can  name  Iheir  ejus  ordmes  cootincantur ;  plcbcs  yero 

father/'  which  is  absurd ;   Pater  here  ea  dicitur  in  qua  gentes  ciyium  patri- 

expresses  the  old  Roman  chief.  ciic  non  insnnt." 

«  Aul.  Gell.  lib.  x.  §  20 :  "  Plebem  »  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  163  et  seq.  of  the 

antem  Capito  in  eadem  definitione  se-  French  translation, 
orsom  a  populo  divisit:    qnoniam   in 
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words  ^'populus  plebsque  Romana"  appear  united,  no  more 
authorizes  the  conclusion  Niebuhr  draws  from  this  fact  than  it 
warrants  our  arguing  from  the  well-known  phrase,  ^^Senatus 
populusque  Romanus,"  that  the  members  of  the  senate  did  not 
form  part  of  the  **populus."  The  same  turn  of  expression 
with  the  double  pleonasm  is  to  be  found  at  a  period  when  there 
is  certainly  no  room  for  doubt.  For  example,  in  the  subscrip- 
tion to  a  letter  written  by  LfCpidus,  and  preserved  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Epistolae  Familiares,  there  occurs  this  expression : — 
'^  Lepidus  Imperator  iterum,  Pontifex  Maximus,  salutem  dicit 
Senatui,  populo,  plebique  Romanae." 

The  same  pleonasm  occurs  in  the  two  significant  passages  of 
Festus,  which,  in  the  Famese  manuscript,  follow  and  supple- 
ment each  other : — ^^  Populi  commime  est  in  legibus  ferendis 
cum  plebe  suffiagium.— Patrum  commune  cum  populo  suffiu- 
gium,  quibus  suffiragantibus  fit  populiscitum."^ 


Section  III. 
Tribes  and  Curies  (  Tribus  et  Curici). 

21.  The  Roman  people  are  represented  as  being  divided 
from  the  earliest  period  into  three  tribes — the  Ramnenses, 
Tatienses  and  Luceres. 

We  are  told  by  Cicero,  Varro  and  Festus,  who  obtained  their 
information  fi*om  the  earliest  writers,  that  these  appellations 
are  respectively  derived  from  Romulus,  the  chief  of  the  Latins, 
Tatius,  the  chief  of  the  Sabines,  and  from  Lucumon,  the  chief 
of  the  Etruscans.  We  are  warranted  in  regarding  these  three 
tribes  as  the  three  distinct  nationalities  which  collectively  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Roman  nation.'  Varro,  however,  tells 
us  that  all  three  denominations  were  Etruscan.  This  tripartite 
division  was  also  territorial;  the  Roman  territory,  or  ager 
Romanusy  being  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  one  assigned  to 
the  Ramnenses,  another  to  the  Tatienses,  and  the  third  to  the 

*  FeetuB,  on  the  word  Populi,  *  Vide  snpra,  pars.  9  and  10. 
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LuCeres.  So  that  these  three  primitive  tribes  were  at  once 
local  and  personal,  each  comprising  at  the  same  time  a  section 
of  the  people  as  well  as  retaining  the  territory  of  their  respective 
nationalities.^  We  find  in  Cicero  that  L.  Tarquinius,  among 
the  alterations  he  suggested,  desired  to  change  these  names 
Tatienses,  Kamnenses  and  Luceres,  but  that  he  was  prevented 
by  the  formidable  opposition  of  the  fiimous  augur  Attius 
Navius.* 


22.  In  the  first  subdivision  of  each  tribe  into  ten  curies,  we 
find  the  entire  Roman  people  distributed  into  thirty  curies. 
Popular  tradition  relates  that  each  of  these  curies  received  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Sabine  women  who,  during  the  progress  of 
the  battle  that  followed  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  threw  them- 
selves between  the  combatants  and  became  the  mediators  of 
peace  between  the  Romans  and  their  own  people.  Cicero  does 
not  hesitate  to  relate  this  tradition,  which  is  also  to  be  found  in 
Livy,  Festus  and  elsewhere,*  though  some  Roman  writers 
refuse  to  accept  it,  and  assign  a  different  origin  to  the  names 
of  the  curies. 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  refers  *  to  a  second  subdivision 
of  each  curia  into  ten  decurice.  This  subdivision,  however,  is 
less  known,  and  is  of  comparatively  little  importance  to  the 
constitutional  or  legal  historian.     Whereas,  in  both  cases,  the 


*  Cicero,  De  republican  lib.  ii.  §  8 : 
"  Popnlamqne  et  suo  et  Tatii  nomine, 
et  Lucumonis  qui  Romnli  socius  in 
Sabino  pnelio  occiderat,  in  tribns  tres, 
cnriasque  triginta  descripserat  (Ilomu- 
lu8)."  Varro,  De  lingvn  latina,  lib.  v. 
§  55 :  "  Ager  Romanns  primnm  divisus 
in  partes  tres,  a  qno  tHhiu  appellata 
Tatiensium,  Ramnium,  Lucernm :  no- 
minata},  ut  ait  Ennius,  Tat  lenses  a 
Tatio,  Ramnetises  a  Romulo,  Lnceres, 
nt  Junius,  a  Lucamone.  Sed  omnia 
hsBC  vocabnla  Tusca,  ut  Volnins,  qui 
tragcedias  Tnscas  scripsit,  dicebat." 
Festus,  on  the  word  IHtiensis:  **  Titi- 
ensis  tribus  a  prsenomine  Tatii  regis 
appellata  videtur.  Titia  qnoqne  curia 
ab  eodem  rege  est  dicta."  On  the  word 
Luoomediy  cited  supra,  §  10,  note  3. 


*  Cicero,  De  remtblioa^  lib.  ii.  §  20 : 
"  Nee  potuit  (L.  Tarquinius)  Titicnsi- 
um  ct  liamnensium  et  Lucerum  mutare 
qnum  cnperet  nomina,  quod  anctor  ei 
sumraa  augur  gloria  Attius  Navius  non 
erat." 

'  Cicero,  De  repnhlica,  lib.  ii.  §  8 : 
"  Populum  ...  in  tribus  tres,  curias- 
quc  triginta  descripserat  (Romulus), 
qnas  curias  oarum  nominibus  nuncnpa- 
vit,  quas  ex  Sabinis  virgincs  raptai, 
postea  fuerant  oratrices  pacis  et  foede- 
ris." Livv,  lib.  i.  §  13 :  "  Ex  bello  tarn 
tristi,  Iffita  repentc  pax  cariorcs  Sabinas 
viris  ac  parentibus,  ct  ante  omnes 
Romnlo  ipsi,  fecit.  Itaque,  quum  popu- 
lum in  curias  triginta  divideret,  nomina 
earnm  curiis  imposuit.'' 

*  Lib.  ii.  §  7. 
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division  into  thirty  curies  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
and  merits  particular  attention  from  the  very  first. 

23.  The  members  of  the  same  tribe  and  those  of  the  same 
rtiria,  besides  the  bond  of  a  common  national  origin — Latin, 
Sabine,  or  Etruscan,  wliich  would  gradually  become  weaker  as 
the  fusion  of  the  several  races  became  more  complete — were 
united  by  ties  of  a  different  character.  There  was  first  the  bond 
of  religious  unity.  In  addition  to  the  faith  and  rites  common 
to  the  entire  tribe,  each  curia  had  its  tutelary  deity,  its  peculiar 
creed  and  its  characteristic  sacrifices  (curionia  sacra),  its  priests 
(curionesy  curiales  famines,  curtarum  sacerdotes),  its  fetes, 
and  its  annual  festivals.  There  was,  secondly,  the  bond  of 
military  service ;  for  it  was  the  duty  of  each  tribe  to  furnish 
for  each  legion,  recruited  from  its  own  curies,  a  thousand  men.* 
Thirdly,  there  was  the  pohtical  bond ;  for  the  voters  could  only 
exercise  the  right  of  vote  in  conjunction  with  the  other  members 
of  their  curia.  And,  lastly,  there  was  a  bond  of  union  in  the 
details  of  administration  and  internal  organization  peculiar  to 
each  curia. 

The  members  of  the  tribe  designated  each  other  "  tribules ;" 
those  of  the  curia  "  curiales."  * 

24.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  ancient  organization  by 
curies  had  an  aristocratic  origin.  The  details  of  the  system,  it 
is  true,  are  unknown  to  us ;  but  whatever  they  may  have  been, 
it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  what  has  gone  before  to  enable  us  to 
understand  how  in  these  primitive  times,  when  every  plebeian 
was  attached,  either  by  the  ties  of  clientage  or  enfranchisement, 
to  some  patrician,  it  happened  that  each  patrician  gens  formed 
a  species  of  group,  encircling  and  absorbing  in  itself  its  plebeian 
subordinates.  This  does  not  imply  that  it  did  not  embrace  the 
plebeians,'  or  that  the  curies  consisted  solely  of  patricians. 
Assuredly  Plautus's  miser,  who  hurried  off  to  take  his  share  of 

>  Varro,  De  ling,  lat.,  lib.  t.  c.  89.  um  aes  dicebatur,  quod  dabatur  cnrioni 

*  Festns :  **  Curiales  ejosdem  curiae,  ob    gacerdotium  curionatus.'*     Varro, 

nt  tribuleg,  et  municipca.-  Curialea  fla-  Ub.  v.  §  83 :  "  Curiones  dicti  a  curiis, 

mines,  cnriarum  sac^i^iotes. — Curionia  qui  fiunt  ut  in  his  sacra  faciant." 
saciv,  que  in  curiis  fiebant— Cnrioni- 

VOL.  I.  I> 
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the  moDev  that  was  to  be  distributed  bv  the  chief  of  his  curia 
(*t»*/r*  mapisttr  cmri<t\  lest  his  tivason  should  be  suspected, 
was  not  a  jiatrioiau.^ 


95.  The  term  c^ria  hail  several  significations  other  than 
that  just  given.  It  was  applied^  for  instance,  to  the  place 
when?  the  priests  of  the  curies  met  together  to  perform  their 
religious  fouctions^  to  the  plac^  where  the  senate  assembled  for 
the  ifi^'harge  of  jHiWio  business*  anil  to  the  local  saenate  of  the 
respective  towns^  Care  is  therefore  necesssary  not  to  confound 
these  di^&i^nt  objects  exjiaressed  bv  the  same  term.  It  may  be 
ok^enred  that  the  majv^ritv  of  Koman  etymologists  asagn  the 
same  root  u>  the  wo«d  when  used  in  either  sense,  vii.,  cirrflre, 
lo  take  care  ( ol' v* 


96L  The  wocd  tridms  had  in  Kke  manner  its  various  signifi- 
cadoee  and  denvatioos.  In  prv>porttoa  as  the  fusion  of  races 
wsbs  compleced  and  unity  accv^mpIisheiU  the  ancient  division 
ittco  the  three  primitive  tribes^  each  re^Hresenting  its  individual 
natxoosftlity*  disappeared.  And  in  cuue  a  new  classification  by 
tribes^  with  entirely  di&rent  characteristics^  was  made«  to  which 
we  shall  shortly  turn  our  atteau^>n.  The  growth  of  the  popu- 
lacioii  and  the  cv>n:esponduig  exteosion  of  the  cicy  led  to  a  like 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  tribes^  which  ultiniatelv  reached 
thirty^ve.  It  is  thus^  qk^sc  necessary  to  avoid  confounding 
these  new  tribes*,  totally  Jxjj&rent  in  origin*  and  destined  to 


Thu-iiiettitrfyf  Myenth  *«m«A«  :^K»IIft  zo 
dieuienmt^  in   die  ieamtion    A    ^ 

*  Tano.  Z^    -imfna    at^ma^  lib.  ▼. 
I  I3o :  '*  <.>§/■«•#  •inucTUB  jieDeram ;  ^mm 

OK  ConaB  V^fcnss  -ii  ibi  ^oainxs.  humife> 
itt  Cum  Hiwoii:*^  {OlmI  anmum 


V  obi 


^Kbufiar.     Oiriie  Mm , 

in  v^tubui^  onidticajaai^iK  pArcs  popoli 
Kuttuftoi  \md  ^entur;  titmlit»  son:  tm, 
in  v(tuw.  Kuatuiiifr  ovdqIixiii  Jiscribut 
aomeiv  5r*^*nct  ^^[iiibiu  iKi«t«*  additB 
junc  >{am4ti«^  us  in  5aa  '.(luisqiie  curia 

rMntm  vir^imim  im(Wtsfc  <»««  dk«Btiir» 
•^laiifr  vir«*ttKM..4iik/ii«i2Uii  KiL«inaai  tie  S*bl- 

«»d  :ih»  :birt>-a*«  :r»b«»  >vmch  »te»» 

«IUII  WOKQ  i*  ?«p«MC««i  m  F«MW  OB  t^t 
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occupj  a  most  important  position  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  republic^ 
with  the  three  primitive  tribes  just  described. 


Section  IV. 
Assembly  by  Curies  ( Comitia  curiata). 

27.  The  meeting  of  the  thirty  curies  for  deliberation  upon 
public  business  constitutes  the  most  ancient  Roman  assembly. 

These  were  the  religious  and  aristocratic  gatherings  convoked 
by  the  lictors,  held  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  that  part  of  the 
forum  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  known  as  the  Comitium,  imder 
the  sanction  of  sacerdotal  rites,  and  where  patrician  influence 
was  preeminently  conspicuous.^ 

It  was  here  that  the  election  took  place  for  those  sacerdotal 
offices  which  were  within  the  gift  of  the  **  populus,"  where 
magistrates  were  appointed,  and  the  king  selected.  Here  also 
that  fiunous  law,  the  '^  lex  curiata,"  was  passed,  the  true  nature 
of  which  remained  a  mystery  tiU  the  discovery  of  Cicero's  work 
upon  the  Republic.  This  left  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  law  of 
investiture,  without  which  no  magistrate,  not  even  the  king 
himself,  though  duly  elected,  could  have  conferred  upon  him 
Ae  "  imperium,"  or  right  to  command.  Here  the  composition 
of  femiliea  wag  determined,  and  testamentary  successions  regu- 
lated — two  matters  of  tlie  utmost  importance  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  aristocracy,  more  especially  when  they  involved 
admission  to  the  peculiar  privileges  (juacra  privaid)  of  a  religious 
caste. 

The  jurist  will  recognize  this  assembly  of  the  curies  as  the 
first  Roman  l^islative  assembly. 

28.  The  extent  of  its  power,  however,  must  not  be  exagge- 
rated, fi)r  this  power  was  limited  in  many  directions.  The 
curies  could  only  assemble  when  convoked.     They  could  only 

*  Vano,  De  lingua  latinu,  lib.  v.  comitio  conveniebant;  qui  locus  a  coe- 

I  166 :  "  CkmUium,  ab  eo  quod  coibant  undo,  id  est  simul  veniendo,  dictus  est." 

eo  comitiiji  curiatis  et  litium  causa."  Aul.  Gell.  Ub.  xv.  ch.  27 :  "  Cunata 

Fealiu,  on  the  word  OfmUiales:  "  Co-  (comitia)  per  lictorem  curiatum  calan, 

dies   iqypellabanty    qunm    in  id  est  convocari." 

r>2 
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meet  to  transact  one  matter.  The  magistrates  who  had  the 
right  to  convoke  were  patricians,  acting  under  the  order  of  the 
senate.  The  augurs,  whose  presence  was  absolutely  necessary, 
were  patricians.  A  favourable  auspice  must  have  preceded  a 
convocation.  The  will  of  the  assembly  must  be  expressed  by 
the  simple  affirmative  or  negative  ;  and  should  the  vote  take  an 
unlooked-for  turn,  it  was  competent  for  any  augur  or  magistrate 
having  the  auspice  at  any  moment  to  declare  the  assembly  dis- 
solved by  the  mere  utterance  of  the  formula  alio  die,  indicating 
that  the  auspice  was  unfavourable.  If  Jupiter  thundered,  that 
is,  to  the  right— or,  what  was  the  same  thing,  if  the  augur  or  the 
magistrate  declared  that  he  did, — the  assembly  was  dissolved  ; 
all  which,  says  Cicero,  was  to  secure  to  certain  nobles  the  de- 
termination of  all  matters,*  and  even  when  the  decision  was 
given,  in  order  to  render  it  effective  the  confirmation  of  the 
senate  was  requisite  {auctor  Jieri).^  This  necessary  action  of 
both  bodies  is  concisely  expressed  by  Cicero  in  the  sentence, 
"  Potestas  in  populo,  auctoritas  in  senatu  sit."^  The  jurist  will 
understand  the  force  of  the  word  "  auctoritas "  here,  as  used 
by  a  Roman. 

29.  It  was  not  the  fimction  of  the  Romans,  in  their  elective 
assemblies,  to  take  the  votes  of  individual  members,  as  is  the 
practice  in  modem  times ;  but  the  electors  were  arranged  in 
groups,  each  group  having  one  vote.  In  this  instance  they 
were  grouped  by  Curies,  each  Curia  having  consequently  one 
vote.  The  order  in  which  the  votes  of  the  curies  should  be 
taken  was  determined  by  lot  without  reference  to  the  tribe  to 
which  they  belonged,  whether  Ramnenses,  Tatienses,  or  Lu- 
ceres.  Livy  says,  that  those  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  to  vote 
first  were  called  "principium."*     As  soon  as  sixteen   curies 


*  Cicero,  Be  divinatume,  lib.  ii.  §  35 : 
^'Falmen  sinistram,  anspiciam  opti- 
niam  habemas  ad  ompes  res,  praeter- 
qnam  ad  comitia:  quod  qaidem  insti- 
tntom  reipublicie  causa  est,  ut  comitio- 
y^MDi  vel  in  judiciis  popnii,  vel  in  jure 
le^um,  vel  in  creandis  magistratibus, 
pnncipes  civitatis  essent  interpretes." 

*  lavy,  lib.  i.  §  17 :  "  DecreTcrant 
emin  (patres)  ut,  qunm  populus  regem 


jussisset,  id  sic  ratum  esset,  si  patrat 
auctores  fierent.  Turn  interrex,  con- 
done adTocata:  *Qnodbonum,faa8tuiiL 
fehxque  sit,  inquit,  Quirites,  regem 
create;  ita  Patri  bus  visum  est.  Patief 
deinde,  si  dignum,  qui  secundus  ab 
Romnlo  numeretur,  crearitis,  auctoroi 

»  Cic.  De  le^ihu^,  lib.  iii.  §  12 

*  Livy,  lib.  IX.  §  38 :  « Ihu<:i4i  euris 
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had  voted  the  same  way,  the  majority  being  ascertained,  the 
decision  was  declared,  and  the  others  did  not  vote. 


80.  It  is  matter  of  question  how  the  modes  in  which  the 
curies  should  vote  was  determined— whether  or  not  each  indi- 
vidual opinion  was  taken  (viritim),  and  that  of  the  majority 
adopted.  This  view  rests  upon  a  passage  in  Livy.*  Niebuhr 
is  of  opinion — and  there  is  much  reason  in  what  he  says,  judg- 
ing from  an  expression  in  Aulus  Gellius, — that  the  members  of 
each  curia  were  arranged  in  their  respective  gentesy  and  that 
each  gens  had  a  vote,  the  majority  of  wliich  determined  that  of 
the  curia.  This  interpretation  would  be  in  harmony  with  the 
social  condition  of  the  period,  as  already  explained,  and  would 
present  us  with  the  picture  of  the  patricians  of  each  gens  march- 
ing forward,  followed  by  the  long  train  of  their  dependants, 
solemnly  to  register  their  vote.  But  we  are  con\'inced,  that 
the  expression  of  Aulus  Gellius  simply  indicates  that  the  curies 
were  a  division  of  citizens  based  upon  the  original  nationalities 
i^ex  generibus  hominum\  the  three  tribes  of  Ramnenses,  Tati- 
enses,  and  Luceres,  having  each  been  divided  into  ten  curies  ; 
whereas  in  assemblies  formed  at  a  more  recent  period  the  prin- 
ciple of  classification  was  entirely  different  Tliis  construc- 
tion is  more  in  harmony  with  the  concluding  words  of  Aulus 
GelKus.' 

Be  the  correct  interpretation  what  it  may,  the  passage  is 
none  the  less  characteristic,  and  should  be  retained  as  the  an- 
cient formula  for  the  assembly  of  curies.  "  Cum  ex  generibus 
hominum  suffragium  feratur^  curiata  comitia  esse,^^    Whether 


fmt  jfHneipium,'*  or  rather  Faucia 
eurug  fuit  prineipiumy  according  to 
the  formula  which  we  find  in  the  text 
of  a  plebiadtnm  giren  by  Fronto  {De 
aqu4tdMeti9y  §  129).  The  lot  had  fallen 
to  this  Fancian  cnria  to  be  first  in  two 
calamitous  jears,  that  of  the  capture  of 
Rome  and  of  the  Claudine  forts  {utro' 
qve  anno  eadem  curia  fuerat  princi- 
pium).  And  so  it  was  considered  a 
Dad  omen,  and  when,  in  the  circum- 
stance of  which  JAry  speaks,  the  name 
of  the  evria  twice  came  first  the  assem- 


bly was  dissolved  and  adjourned   to 
another  day. 

»  Lib.  i.  §  43. 

«  Aul.  Gell.  lib.  xv.  ch.  27 :  "  Item 
in  eodem  libro  (Laelii  Felicis)  hoc  scrip- 
turn  est :  *  Cum  ex  generibus  hominum 
suffragium  fcratur,  curiata  comitia 
esse ;  cum  ex  ccnsu  et  state,  centurU' 
ata;  cum  ex  regionibus  et  locis,  trin 
buta.' "  We  do  not  render  ex  generi- 
htit  as  if  it  were  exgentihus;  we  trans- 
late it  in  its  literal  fienso  ;  when  the 
votes  were  taken  according  to  race  or 
origin. 
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the  electors  were  grouped  in  gensy  or  whether  they  voted  sepa- 
rately (viritim),  this  much  is  clear^  that  the  patricians  controlled 
the  plebeians  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  who  by  the 
ties  of  clientage  were  bound  to  give  them  their  support. 

31.  It  is  precisely  because  the  thirty  curies  were  constituted 
upon  a  principle  based  upon  the  threefold  origin  of  the  ancient 
nationalities,  the  Latins,  Sabines  and  Etruscans  {ex  generibus 
hominum),  that  it  was  destined  to  prove  insufficient,  and  even 
an  absurdity,  the  moment  that  so  many  other  nationalities  were 
admitted  to  and  amalgamated  with  the  Roman  populus.  The 
curies  were  thus  soon  to  disappear  in  order  to  make  room  for 
other  organizations  more  conformable  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
period.  However,  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  exist  in  their 
original  constitution,  they  were  maintained  for  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  of  religion  and  for  the  investiture  of  the  imperium 
by  the  lex  curiata^  when  thirty  lictors,  symbolizing  the  thirty 
curies  by  a  legal  fiction,  confirmed  their  authority.* 


Section  V. 

The  Senate  {Senatus). 

32.  The  senate  was  an  institution  common  to  the  cities  of 
antiquity,  whether  Greek  or  Italian.  The  chiefs  of  the  patri- 
cian caste  constituted  the  senators.  This  title,  an  indication  of 
the  matured  experience  of  age,  was  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
according  to  Cicero,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  who  designated 
the  members  of  the  civic  council,  elders  (yepovrfj).*  We  have 
already  seen  that  they  were  also  styled  patres,  as  expressing 
their  patrician  pri\'ileges ;  and  Florus  says  of  them,  *^  Qui  ex 
auctoritate  Patres,  ob  setatem  Senatus  vocabantur.* 

«  Cicero,  Aprar.  ii.  §§11  Mid  12:  "  Ljcnrgos  T^prnvc  LacediemoDe  appel- 

**  Cariata  (comida)  tantnm  auspiciomm  lavit .     .     .  quos  penes  snmmam  con- 

causa  remansemnt/'    "  Illis  (comitiis),  silii  voloit  esse,  quum  imperii  surnmam 

ad  speciem  atqne  ad  nsurpationem  Te-  rex  teneret :  ex  qno  nostri  idem  illud 

tnstatis,  per  XXX  lictores,  auspiciormn  secuti  atf^ae  interpretati,  quos  sene*  ille 

eaasa,  adnmbratis."  appellayit,  nominamnt  senatum.** 

'  Gcero,  De  reptthlicn,  lib.  ii.  §  28 :  *  Vide  snpra,  §  19, 
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88.  Roman  tradition  differs  as  to  the  number  of  the  senators 
in  primitiye  times.  Nor  are  the  historians  Livy,  Cicero, 
Dionysius  of  HaUcamassus,  Plutarch  and  others  agreed  as  to 
the  original  number  or  subsequent  additions.  All,  however, 
concur  in  this,  that  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus  the  strength  was  three  hundred.  This  number  re- 
mained imaltered  till  the  latter  end  of  the  republic,  when  it  was 
doubled  or  tripled  according  to  the  turbulent  character  of  the 
times  and  the  rivalry  of  ambitious  partisans. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  number  three  hundred  suggests  the 
supposition  that  in  early  times  each  of  the  three  distinct  na- 
tionalities^ forming  the  three  tribes,  was  represented  in  the 
senate  by  an  equal  number  of  senators,  namely,  one  hundred. 
One  of  the  popular  traditions  adopted  by  Plutarch  and  Dio- 
nysius supports  this  theory,  that  is  to  say,  in  connection  with 
the  Sabines,  while  Cicero  tells  us  that  each  of  the  three 
nationalities  was  represented  by  fifty  senators  till  the  time  of 
L.  Tarquinius  (Priscus),  who  doubled  their  number,  thus 
making  the  total  three  hundred ;  and  that  the  original  senators 
and  their  successors  were  styled  Patres  majorum  gentium^  while 
those  created  by  Tarquin  and  their  successors  were  known  as 
Patres  minor um  gentium.^ 

When  at  a  later  period  the  plebeians  were  admitted  to  the 
senate,  they  did  not  receive  the  rank  of  Patres^  which  was  con- 
fined to  the  patrician  race,  but  were  called  Conscripti  or 
Adlectif  i.  e.,  inscribed  in  the  number  of  senators,  whence  the 
expression  ^^  Patres  et  conscripti^^  or  in  its  contracted  form 
Patres  conscripti.^ 


*  Cicero,  De  republiea,  lib.  ii.  §  20 : 
*i  Principio  daplicavit  (L.  Tarqainius) 
illnm  pristiniim  patram  nnmeram ;  et 
antiquofl  patres  majorum  gentimn  ap- 
pellavit,  qnoB  priores  sententiam  roga- 
bat;  a  se  adacitos,  minorun.''  I<i^7> 
lib.  iT.  §  35»  sajs  the  same  in  fixing  on 
one  hundred,  the  number  of  the  new 
senators  made  by  L.  Tarquin :  **  Cen- 
tum in  patres  legit ;  qui  aeinde  mino- 
mm  gentium  sunt  appellati" 

*  Festns,  on  the  word  Adleeti:  "  Ad- 
lecti  dicebantur  apud  Romanoe,  qui 
propter  inopiam  (patridorum )  ex  eques- 
tri  ordine  in  senatomm  sunt  numero 


adsnmpti :  nam  Patres  dicuntur  qui 
sunt  patricii  generis ;  CanMoripti^  qui  in 
senatn  sunt  scriptis  adnotati.'*  And  on 
the  word  Con$cripti:  "  Conscripti  dice- 
bantur qui  ex  equestri  ordine  patribus 
adscribebantur,  ut  numerus  senatomm 
expleretur."  And  on  the  words  Qui 
Patrefij  "  Qui  Patres,  qui  Conscripti 
Tocati  sunt  in  curiam,  quo  tempore  re- 
gibus  urbe  expulsis,  P.  Valerius  consul 
( Publicola,  in  concert  with  his  colleague 
Brutus),  propter  inopiam  patriciomm 
ex  plebe  ad  legit  in  numerum  senatomm 
centum  et  sexaginta  et  quatuor,  ut  ex- 
pleret  numerum   senatomm   trecento- 
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The  three  hundred  senators  were  divided  into  deeuries,  that 
is,  were  divided  by  tens ;  consequently  there  were  thirty  sena- 
torial deeuries,  or  the  same  number  as  there  were  of  curies, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  each  curia  furnished  a 
senatorial  decuria.  However,  these  numerical  coincidences  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon. 

34.  Setting  aside  Romulus  and  his  immediate  successors, 
together  with  the  transactions  imputed  to  them,  it  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  discussion  whether  under  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  the  senators  were  present  at  the  nomination  of  the 
kings,  or  at  the  election  of  curies.  With  the  exception  of  a 
passage  from  Dionysius,  Roman  historians  concur  in  believing 
that  they  were  present  at  the  election  of  kings,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  practice  under  the  republic  afler  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings.' 

36.  The  senate  is  styled  by  Cicero  the  Royal  Council 
(reffium  consilium),^  It  deliberated  upon  public  matters,  and 
upon  propositions  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  in  the  curies. 
Being  an  aristocratic  assembly,  its  tendency  was  to  make 
tools  of  those  entrusted  with  the  government.  As  the  ward 
can  only  act  with  the  authority  of  his  guardian,  so  the  king 
reigned  only  by  the  counsel  and  with  the  authority  of  the 
senate.  Cicero  says,  even  of  Romidus  himself,  the  traditional 
founder  of  Rome,  **  Multo  etiam  magis  Romulus  Patrum 
auctoritate  consilioque  regnavit,'^^^ 


rnm,  et  dno  genera  appellata  snnt/' 
Livy,  lib.  ii.  §  1 :  "  Caedibns  regis  do- 
minntum  patmm  nnmemm,  primoribas 
eqnestris  grados  lectis,  ad  trecentomm 
snmmam  expleyit  (Brntus) ;  traditam- 
qae  inde  fertor,  nt  in  Senatnm  vocaren- 
tur,  qui  PatreSt  qnique  Conscripti  es- 
sent.  Cdnscriptos  videlicet  in  novum 
Benatum  appcllabant  lectos." 

*  Festus,  on  the  word   Preeteriti: 
"Praeteriti  senatores  quondam  in  op- 

{>robrio  non  erant,  quod,  ut  regcs  sibi 
egebant  sablegebantque  quos  in  consi- 
lio  publico  haberenty  ita,  post  exactos 


COS,  consules  quoqnc,  et  tribuni  militnm 
consulari  potestate,  conjunctissimo8  sibi 
qnosquc  patriciorum  et  dcinde  plebeio- 
rum  Icgebant ;  donee  Ovinia  tribunitia 
intervenit,  qua  sanctum  est,  nt  ccnsorcs 
ex  omni  ordine  optimum  qucmqnc  cnri- 
atim  senatu  legerent.  Quo  factum  est, 
ut  qui  prseteriti  essent,  et  loco  moti, 
haberentur  ignominiosi." 

*  Cicero,  De  repuhlwa,  lib.  ii.  §  8. 

'  Cicero,  De  republi-ca^  lib.  ii.  §  8 : 
**  Multo  etiam  magis  Romulus  Patrum 
auctoritate  consilioque  regnavit" 
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Section  VI. 

The  King  (Rex). 

86.  The  king  is  the  ruler  (rex)^  the  administrator  of  an 
aristocratic  republic.  The  curies  subordinate  to  the  patrician 
caste  nominate  him,  and  after  the  confirmation  of  the  election 
by  the  aucioritas  of  the  senate,  confer  upon  him  by  the  lex 
curiata  the  investiture  of  power.  The  senate  counsels,  assists 
and  supports  him  ;  his  ftinctions  are  military,  •  sacred  and 
judicial;  he  is  at  once  commander  in  chief,  high  priest  and 
superior  magistrate ;  his  lot  must  be  cast  with  the  patricians 
or  with  the  plebeians;  he  must  either  submit  himself  to  the 
patrician  and  senatorial  will,  or  he  must  seek  in  popular  favour 
and  plebeian  support  the  means  to  resist  their  influence.  The 
regal  annals,  however,  present  us  with  a  brighter  picture, 
and  invest  the  king  vrith  a  much  larger  share  of  authority, 
making  him  the  founder  of  institutions,  the  creator  of  senators, 
the  dispenser  of  landed  estates  and  the  spoils  of  war,  and  the 
great  lawgiver.  And  doubtless  he  was  such  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  quotation  from  Pomponius,  and  referred  to 
in  the  next  paragraph,  inasmuch  as  he  proposed  laws  to  the 
senate. 


Section  VII. 

The  original  Elements  of  private  civil  Law. 

37.  It  is  to  Komulus  himself  that  the  Koman  historian  and 
jurist  attributes  the  publication  of  positive  law  upon  marital  and 
paternal  power ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  composition  of  the 
Koman  family.*  Without  reference  to  laws  that  are  said  to 
have  been  written,  but  which  are  unknown  to  us  and  are  pos- 
sibly as  fabulous  as  the  times  to  which  they  relate,  we  may 

>  Dion.  lib.  ii.  §§  26  and  27.     Digest,  atM  ad  popnlnm  tulit."    This  lex  Bf- 

1,  2,  De  (engine  juris,  2,  §  2,  fragment  gia,  of  which  Papinian  speaks  in  the 

of  Pomponius :  -  Ipsum  Romulum  tra-  following  terms,  is  cited  as  a  law  of 

ditur  populom   in   triginta  partes  di-  Romulns:  »*  Quum  patri  lex  Regia  dc- 

visissc,  qnas  partes  Curias  appcUavit :  derit  in  filinm  vita*  necisqnc  potesta- 

propterea  quod  tunc  rcipublicaj  curam  tem."     {Collatio  legnvi  Motaicarum 

per  seotentiam  partinm  eamm  cxpedie-  et  Romana/rumt  tit.  4,  §  8.) 
bat ;  et  ita  Leges  qoaadam  et  ipse  curi- 
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perhaps  find  in  the  military  tendencies  and  the  rude  manners  of 
the  age,  and  particularly  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself,  sufficient  to 
afford  a  fair  idea  of  the  primitive  elements  of  Quiritarian  private 
law.^  The  femily,  like  the  state,  began  with  slavery.  The 
Romans  were  the  "  Quirites,"  the  men  of  the  lance.  By  the 
lance  they  acquired  their  territory,  their  property,  their  com- 
panions, and,  if  we  may  credit  their  poets,  even  their  wives. 
With  them  the  lance  became  the  symbol  of  property,  and  even 
had  a  place*  in  their  judicial  procedure.  Their  slaves  were 
booty,  their  wives  were  booty,  and  their  children,  begotten  of 
them,  the  fruit  of  their  possession.  Such  being  the  case,  we 
are  prepared  to  find,  running  all  through  the  popular  traditions 
of  their  origin,  the  rule  that  the  head  of  the  family,  the  pater 
familiasy  had  over  his  slaves,  his  wife  and  his  children,  not  a 
power  such  as  is  known  to  us,  but  the  most  full  and  complete 
rights  of  property ;  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  slaves,  the 
power  of  condemnation  over  wife  and  children,  and  the  right  to 
sell  the  latter  or  to  abandon  and  expose  them,  more  particularly 
when  deformed.  As  a  historical  fact,  this  right  of  property 
and  licence  to  abandon  children  was  common  to  almost  all  the 
nations  of  Italy,  if  not  to  the  full  extent  possessed  by  the 
Romans,  at  least  it  existed  in  principle. 

Though  it  may  appear  that  the  existence  of  such  institutions 
at  the  birth  of  Rome  is  of  but  little  importance  to  us,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  they  formed  the  basis  of  the  civil  law  both 
public  and  private,  nor  should  we  fail  to  find  traces  of  their  im- 
press throughout  the  entire  extent  of  their  legislation.  These 
are,  however,  but  the  germs,  and  to  attribute  to  them  at  this 
epoch  the  development  of  their  riper  growth  would  be  an 
anachronism. 

38.  B.C.  715.  The  poetic  traditions  of  the  Romans,  afler 
having  related  the  fate  of  Romulus,  how  he  was  borne  to  heaven 
and  placed  in  the  rank  of  the  gods,  go  on  to  tell  us  how,  afler 
an  interregnum  of  a  year,  during  which  certain  senators,  for  a 
period  of  five  days  each,  alternately  exercised  the  regal  power, 

*  Also  Ulpian, ''  Nam  qnnm  jas  potestatis  moribns  sit  receptam/'    (Dig.  1,  6, 
De  hit  qui  mi,  etc.,  8,  f.  Ulp.) 
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the  people  assembled  by  curies  and  called  a  Sabine  of  the  name 
of  Nmna  Pompilius  to  the  throne.  They  represent  this  king 
as  pacific  as  his  predecessor  was  warlike,  devoting  his  attention 
to  hmnanizing  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  Romans,  favouring 
the  cultivation  of  land,  and  developing  the  principles  of  sacred 
law.  For  it  is  to  him  that  the  greater  part  of  the  religious 
institutions  of  Home  are  ascribed. 


Section  VIII. 
Religious  Institutions  (Sacra publica.  Sacra privata). 

89.  It  is  of  more  importance  than  is  generally  supposed  to 
examine  the  character  assumed  by  the  state  religion  of  the 
Romans,  even  from  its  birth,  for  religion  was  closely  bound  up 
with  public  law  and  all  state  matters. 

The  indigenous  deities  of  the  Italian  nation  are  to  a  great 
extent  blended  with  the  Greek  divinities,  and  not  unfrequently 
assume  their  names.  The  practice  of  human  sacrifice,  common 
to  these  nations,  existed  firom  the  earliest  ages  of  Rome,  and 
continued  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  leaving  for  a 
long  time  traces  in  the  shape  of  a  sacred  formula  impressed 
upon  its  legal  system:  sacer  esto.^  We  are  able  to  gather  firom 
certain  jeux  des  motSy  that  tradition  both  attributes  to  Hercules 
in  the  fikbulous  ages,  and  to  the  Consul  Junius  Brutus  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  credit  of  having  dissuaded  or 
prohibited  the  Romans  fi'om  the  practice  of  hiunan  sacrifices. 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  induced  the  Italian  nations  to  offer  to 
Saturn  the  sacrifice  of  lighted  torches  in  lieu  of  that  of  human 
beings,  the  word  ^aka.  of  the  oracle  signifying  at  the  same  time 
men  and  torches ;  Junius  Brutus,  who  put  an  end  to  the  prac- 
tice of  immolating  in&nts  to  the  gods  Lares  and  Manes,  still 
practised  at  the  {compitalia)  fStes,  ordered  in  their  stead  an 
offering  of  garlic  or  poppy  heads,  because  the  oracle  had  said, 
**  Intercede  for  heads  with  heads.'     Nevertheless  certain  human 

•  Vide  SDpra,  f  16.  pro  capitibus,  capitdbus  supplicaretnr." 

'  Macrobios,  Saturnalia,  ch.  7:  "  Ut      This  jeu  de  m<ft»  is  attributed  to  Her- 
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sacrifices,  upon  the  occasion  of  great  national  calamities,  more 
than  once  occur  in  Roman  history  even  in  much  later  times.* 

It  was  chiefly  from  an  Etruscan  source  that  the  Romans 
derived  their  science  and  the  greater  part  of  their  religious 
practices.  The  Etruscans  no  doubt  possessed  a  ritual,  the  same 
probably  as  that  which  the  lucumons  pretended  to  have  written 
down  from  the  dictation  of  the  miraculous  Tages.  And  we 
can  gather  from  an  enumeration  of  rites  and  practices  made  by 
Festus,  and  adapted  to  the  Roman  institutions,  all  that  the 
ritual  contained  relative  to  public  law.*  The  jiuist  Labeo  wrote 
a  commentary  upon  it  in  fifteen  volumes,  which  is  now  lost. 

The  sacerdotal  functions  were  for  the  most  part  considered 
by  the  Romans,  the  Etruscans,  and  the  other  Italian  nations,  as 
civil  charges  and  a  privilege  of  the  patrician  caste.  Under  no 
obligation  to  lay  aside  the  ordinary  habits  of  society,  the  priest, 
like  any  other  citizen,  was  free  to  marry,  and  in  general  at 
liberty  to  aspire  to  any  dignity  in  the  state,  being  at  the  same 
time  bound  by  almost  all  public  obligations.  These  priests 
formed  colleges,  of  which  the  king  was  chief.  No  important 
enterprise  was  ever  undertaken  without  first  ofiering  up  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  gods  and  without  consulting  the  oracles;  and  not 
unfrequently  the  validity  of  a  public  act,  its  continuance  or  its 
repeal,  was  made  to  depend  on  a  sacerdotal  determination. 
The  especial  province  of  the  augurs,  whose  history  it  will  be 
our  duty  to  trace,  consisted  in  presaging  the  result  of  a  sug- 
gested enterprise  by  the  means  of  celestial  phenomena,  observa- 
tions upon  the  entrails  of  the  sacrificial  victims,  attention  to  the 
flight,  the  song  or  the  appetite  of  birds.  Divers  Italian  com- 
munities were  renowned  for  their  skill  in  one  or  more  of  these 
modes  of  divination,  and  it  was  from  them  that  the  Romans 
acquired  their  knowledge.     The  Umbrians,  for  example,  were 


cnles,  and  from  the  offerings  made  to 
Saturn  in  place  of  hnman  sacrifices 
came  the  custom  of  sending  wax  tapers 
at  the  Saturnalia.  We  see  that  our 
custom  of  presenting  tapers,  before  the 
Revolution,  among  certain  classes,  had 
an  ancient  origin. 

*  lAvy,  lib.  xxii.  §  67. 

'  Festus,    on    the   word    Rituales: 


''Rituales  nominantur  Etrnscomm  li- 
bri,  in  qui  bus  praescriptum  est,  quo  ritu 
condantur  urbes,  araj,  sedes  sacrentur, 
qua  sanctitate  muri,  quo  jure  portie, 
quomodo  tribus,  curiae,  centurirc  distri- 
bnantur,  excrcitns  constitnantnr,  ordi- 
nentur,  cxeteraque  ejus  modi  ad  bcllnm 
ac  paccm  pertinentia." 
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famed  for  their  prophecies  based  upon  the  motions  of  birds; 
while  the  Etruscans  paid  especial  attention  to  omens  from 
lightning,  celestial  phenomena  and  prodigies;  and  such  was 
the  importance  attached  to  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge 
that  the  Roman  senate  decreed  that  six  children  belonging  to 
the  first  patrician  &,milies  should  be  confided  one  to  each  of  the 
different  communities  of  Etruria,  that  they  might  be  brought 
up  in  the  mysteries  of  this  art.* 

The  sacra  publica  were  those  sacrifices  and  rites  which  were 
performed  in  the  name  and  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  and 
which  were  religious  ceremonies^  varj-ing  with  the  occasion,  the 
divinity,  and  the  time.* 


40.  Every  important  act  of  a  Roman,  whether  public  or 
private,  assumed  a  religious  character:  hence  their  implicit 
reliance  on  an  oath,  their  respect  for  things  sacred,  their  vene- 
ration for  the  tomb,  the  worship  of  their  lares  and  domestic 
deities :  a  worship  which,  together  with  the  religious  obligations 
it  entailed  {sacra  privata)^  was,  according  to  the  account  given 
by  Cicero  in  his  treatise  on  the  laws,  transmitted  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  as  an  indestructible  and  necessary  part  of 
the  inheritance.  "  Ritus  familiae  patrumque  servanto ;  sacra 
privata  perpetuo  monento."' 

We  not  unjfrequently  find  in  the  Roman  writers  mention 
made  of  certain  vestiges  of  sacra  privata  peculiar  to  the  gentes 


'  Cicero,  De  dirinationff  lib.  i.  §  41. 

•  Festns,  on  the  word  Publica: 
**  Publica  sacra,  quie  publico  snmptn, 
pro  popolo  fiunt,  qusqae  pro  moutibus, 
pagis,  curiis,  sacelliH;  at  privata,  quae 
pro  singulis  hominibus,  familiis,  genti- 
Dus  fiunt"  And  on  the  word  Popu- 
laria:  **Popularia  sacra  sunt,  nt  ait 
Labeo,  quae  omnes  cives  faciunt,  nee 
certis  familiis  adtributa  sunt:  Foma- 
calia,  Parilia,  Laralia,  Porca  prasci- 
dauia.'' 

'  Cicero,  De  legxb,  lib.  ii.  §  9.  See 
how,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Republic,  he 
speaks  of  the  religious  laws  of  Numa, 
adding  that  thej  still  preserved  them  in 
existing  monuments,  and  giving  them 
the  credit  of  originating  sacrifices  of  an 
inexpcusive  character:  *'ldcmqac  Pom- 


pilins  et  auspiciis  majoribus  inventis, 
ad  pnstinum  numerum  dno  augurcs 
addidit;  et  sacris  e  principum  numcro 
pontifices  quinque  priefecit ;  ctanimoi*, 
proptisitis  legibus  his  quas  in  monu- 
mentis  habemus,  ardentes  consnetudiuo 
et  cnpiditate  bellandi,  religionura  cierc- 
moniis  mitigavit ;  adjunxitque  praitcrea 
flaroiues,  salios,  virginesciue  vcstales ; 
omnesque  partes  rcligionis  statuit  sanc- 
tissime.  Sacrornm  autem  ipsoram  dili- 
gentiam  ditlicilem,  apparatum  pcrfiici- 
lem  esse  voluit.  Nam  quae  perdiflcenda, 
quaeque  observanda  essent  multa  con- 
stitait,  sed  ea  sine  impcnsa.  Sic  reli- 
gionibus  colcndis  operam  addidit,  sum|>- 
tum  rcmovit."  (^De  republica,  lib.  li 
§14.) 
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of  an  illustrious  house,  for  example,  that  of  Claudia,  Horatia, 
Fabia,  Nautia,  and  others."* 


i 


Section  IX. 

The  Calendar  :  Days — Fasti  or  Nefasti. 

41 .  It  was  the  duty  of  the  pontiffs  to  regulate  the  calendar. 
In  order  to  obviate  inconvenience  it  is  necessary  that  the  year 
should  involve  the  same  time  precisely  that  is  occupied  by  the 
earth  in  its  circuit  round  the  sun.  Such  being  the  case,  times 
and  seasons  correspond ;  the  earth  and  the  year  run  and  termi- 
nate their  course  together.  The  early  Italian  year  was  far 
from  presenting  this  harmony.  We  are  told  by  Censorinus 
that  it  was  no  imcommon  thing  for  the  different  Italian  nations, 
and  especially  the  Ferentini,  the  Lavinians  and  the  Albans,  to 
have  years  peculiar  to  themselves  and  differing  from  each  other. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  obvious  that  irregularities  were 
of  constant  occurrence.  These  they  adjusted,  however,  as 
best  they  could,  relying  upon  their  familiarity  with  the  courses 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  the  intercalation  from  time  to  time 
of  the  period  necessary  to  equalize  their  artificial  with  the  solar 
year.*  The  Bomans,  according  to  the  authorities  cited  by 
Censorinus,  amongst  whom  is  Varro,  at  first  adopted  the  year 
in  use  with  the  Albans.'  This  year  was  based  upon  lunar  revo- 
lutions, and  consisted  of  ten  months,  the  first  being  March, 
the  last  December.  These  ten  months  only  contained  three 
hundred  and  four  days,  and  as  the  time  occupied  by  the  earth 
in  its  revolution  round  the  sun  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  and  a  quarter,  the  month  of  March,  with  which  the  year 
commenced,  recurred  before  the  earth  had  accomplished  its 


'  See  specially  Festns,  on  the  words 
PrapudiannSf  Porous  and  Satumo, 
livy.  lib.  i.  §  26,  and  lib.  t.  §  46. 

'  Censoiinns,  De  die  natali,  §  20: 
"  Kam,  at  alinm  Ferentini,  alinm  La- 
^ninii,  itemqne  Albani  yel  Roman!  ha- 
bnernnt  annom:  ita  et  aliie  gentes. 
Omnibus  tamen  fait  propositam  saoe 
ciriles  tamos,  yarie  intercalandis  men- 


sibas,  ad  anam  yeram  illam  natnralem- 
qae  comgere." 

•  Censorinas,  De  die  natali,  §  20: 
*•  Sed  magis  Janio  Gracchauo,  et  Fal- 
yio,  et  Varroni,  et  Saetonio,  aliiaqae 
credendam,  qui  decern  mensiam  pnti^ 
yenmt  faisse:  at  tunc  Albania  erat, 
ande  orti  Bomani." 
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revolutioD,  or  the  four  seasons  had  marked  their  course.  Con- 
sequently at  one  time  it  was  in  winter,  at  another  in  the 
summer,  each  month  being  correspondingly  displaced.  This 
want  of  harmony  between  the  months  and  the  seasons  could 
not  fiiil  to  bring  about  visible  confusion,  and  consequently  the 
Romans,  like  the  other  Italian  nations,  had  from  time  to  time 
recourse  to  intercalation. 

The  first  correction  is  attributed  to  Numa,  who  is  said  to 
have  added  to  the  ten  months,  then  existing,  two  others,  January 
and  February,  the  one  at  the  commencement,  the  other  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  These  twelve  months,  however,  only  contain 
^4  days,  or,  according  to  some,  355.  The  difference  then 
still  existing  between  the  Roman  and  Solar  year  was  from  ten 
to  eleven  days,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ponti£&  to  keep  this 
discrepancy  obviated  by  periodic  intercalation.  But  upon  what 
principle  this  was  done  is  fer  from  clear.  Plutarch  says  that 
Numa  decreed  that  a  month,  consisting  of  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  days,  should  be  alternately  intercalated  every 
second  year ;  but  as  this  method  did  not  exactly  meet  the  diffi- 
culty, it  appears  to  have  been  abandoned  by  the  pontifib,  who 
made  what  arbitrary  additions  they  thought  fit.^  The  uncer- 
tainty and  irr^ularity  occasioned  by  these  arbitrary  intercala- 
tions, made  at  the  caprice  of  die  pontiffs,  is  a  constant  source  of 
bitter  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  historian.^ 


42.  These  calculations  were  intimately  connected  both  with 
public  and  private  law ;  the  duration  of  magistracies,  the  classi- 
fication of  feast  days,  the  celebration  of  public  or  private  cere- 
monies in  honour  of  the  domestic  deities,  fixed  and  moveable 
holy  days,  the  dies  comitialesy  upon  which  the  comitia  could  be 
held,*  and  those  upon  which  it  could  not,  and  especially  that 


1  CensoriniiB,  De  die  natali,  §  20: 
**  Qood  delictum  (the  ineqaalitj  between 
the  solar  sod  the  civil  year)  nt  corri^ere- 
tnr,  pontificibns  datnm  est  ne^otiam, 
eommqae  arbitrio  intercalandi  ratio 
permissa."  See  also  Macrobins,  Sat,, 
lib.  i  ch.  13,  who  explains  why  they 
bad  recourse  to  this  method. 

*  CensorinuB,  De  die  natali,  $  20: 
**  Scd  horum  ,  plerlque,  ob  odium  vel 


gratiam,  quo  quis  magistratn  citins 
abiret,  diatinsTe  f  nngeretur,  aut  publici 
redemptor  ex  anni  magnitudine  in  locro 
damnove  esset,  plus  minusve  ex  libidine 
intercalando,  rem  sibi  ad  corrigendum 
mandatam,  nltro  deprayarunt" 

*  Macrob.,  Saturnal.,  lib.  i.  ch.  16 : 
"  Comitiales  sunt,  ambus  cum  populo 
agi  licet" 
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which  was  all  important  to  the  jurist,  the  days  upon  which  tho 
magistrate  could  exercise  his  functions,  when  he  was  permitted 
to  pronounce  the  sacred  words  "  do,  dico,  addico  ; "  in  which 
are  summed  up  the  various  acts  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  from 
which  came  the  expression  dies  fastus  {de  fari  licet)  and  dies 
nefastus  {de  fari  non  licet y  All  these  depended  upon  the 
termination  of  the  year,  and  were  regulated  by  the  calendar. 
The  result  of  this  was,  to  place  all  these  functions  within  tho 
direction  and  under  the  control  of  the  pontiff,  whence  they  and 
the  patrician  class,  of  which  they  were  members,  acquired  im- 
mense influence,  both  in  public  and  private  matters. 

The  fact  of  a  day  being  "  festus  "  or  "  nefastus  "  was  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Romans  in  relation  to  their 
private  affairs. 

The  solemn  procedure,  consisting  of  what  were  styled  the 
leffis  actioneSf  was  confined  to  the  "dies  fasti,"  not  merely  as 
to  the  conduct  of  law  suits,  but  also  as  to  a  number  of  voluntary 
transactions  of  a  private  nature  between  consenting  parties ;  as, 
for  example,  aUenations,  the  commencement  or  termination  of 
servitudes,  enfranchisement,  emancipation  and  adoption,  which 
were  accomplished  by  means  of  feigned  actions.  Certain  days 
were  **  nefasti "  in  the  morning  and  evening,  while  diu-ing  the 
day  time,  that  is,  between  the  inmiolation  of  the  victim  and  the 
sacrifice,  they  were  "  fasti ;"  such  days  were  termed  "  intercisi."  ^ 
Books  giving  a  list  of  the  days  in  the  year,  showing  which  were 
**  fasti,"  were  termed  "  Fastorum  libri."  *  Ovid  has  devoted  a 
poem  to  the  subject,  in  which  he  says,  addressing  Germanicus, 
**  You  will  find  the  public  feast  days  and  those  dedicated  to 
your  domestic  worship,"  viz.,  the  day  upon  which  it  was  not 


1  Varro,  I>e  lingua  latina,  lib.  vl. 
§  29 :  ^  Dies  fasti,  per  quos  praetoribas 
omnia  yerba  sine  piacalo  beet  fari.'' 
§  SO :  "  Dies  nefasti^  per  quos  dies 
nef as  fari  prsetorem :  DO,  Dice,  addico  ; 
itaqae  non  potest  agi ;  necesse  enim 
aliqao  eorom  uti  verbi),  cum  lege  quid 
peiigitur."  And  further,  §  63 :  **Hinc 
fatti  dies  quibus  verba  certa  legitima 
sine  piaculo  praitoribus  licet  fari.  ^  Ab 
hoc  nefasti  quibus  diebus  ea  fari  jus 
non  est,  et  si  fati  sunt,  piaculum  faci- 
unt." 


'  Varro,  De  lingua  latina,  lib.  ri. 
§  31 :  **  Intercisi  dies  sunt  per  quos 
mane  et  vesperi  est  ncf as  medio  tempore 
inter  hostiam  csesam  et  exta  porrecta 
fas.''  Reference  must  be  made  to 
Macrobius,  Saturnalia ^  lib.  i.  ch.  16, 
for  a  definition  of  the  different  days  and 
of  several  other  matters,  and  also  for  an 
account  of  the  relation  which  these  days 
bore  to  the  dies  fati  and  profctti, 

'  Festus,  on  the  word  Fastorum: 
"  Fastorum  libri  appellantur,  in  qnibns 
totius  anni  fit  descnptio." 
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lawful  to  pronounce  the  tliree  words,  and  those  upon  which  it 
was  lawful  to  take  legal  proceedings.^  In  the  time  of  Ovid,  the 
arrangement  and  the  character  assigned  to  each  day  of  the  year 
had  been  in  vogue  for  almost  three  centuries,  and  were  uni- 
versally known ;  but  in  the  commencement  and  for  a  very  con- 
siderable period  of  the  republic,  the  knowledge  was  confined  to 
the  pontiffs  and  the  patricians. 

43.  With  the  view  of  having  a  visible  symbol  of  the  calcula- 
tion of  time,  a  custom  which  had  long  existed  among  the 
Etruscans  and  had  been  adopted  by  the  Romans  was  confirmed 
by  an  ancient  law.  This  custom  was  that  the  chief  magistrate 
should,  upon  a  certain  day  in  each  year,  drive  a  large  nail  into 
the  wall  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Kome.  This  was  also 
held,  in  the  superstition  of  the  people,  to  be  an  expiatory 
solemnity  for  epidemics,  public  calamities  and  great  crimes.' 

44.  After  Numa  an  interval  of  more  than  ninety  years  is 
occupied,  according  to  the  Koman  narrative,  by  the  three  reigns 
of  Tullus  Hostilius,  B.C.  673  ;  Ancus  Martius,  b.c.  641 ;  and 
Tarquinius  Prisons,  B.C.  616. 


Section  X. 
The  Election  op  Kings,  from  Cicero's  De  Republica — 

46.  In  his  treatise  on  the  Republic  Cicero  brings  to  our 
notice  several  points  of  interest,  in  connection  with  the  election 
of  kings,  well  worth  attention.  He  never  feils  to  repeat,  con- 
cerning Tatius,  Ancus,  Tarquin,  and  Servius,  what  he  says 

>  Qyid,  Poitiy  lib.  i.  line  7  et  seq. :—  Line  63  :— 

SttCia  racognoacM  Animllbai  eniUpriscia;  Eit  quoque,  quo  popnlam  iu»  «t  Indudere 

Et  quo  fit  meiito  quaqae  notata  dies.  septis. 

loTcoiet  Ullc  et  fesU  domesUca  TotoU.  a  Festus,  on  the  word  Claws :  "  Cla« 

T  iniM  17  .tkI  ifi .  "HIS  annalis  appellabstur,  qui  flgebatur 

ionea  »/  ana  »o .  .^  parietibus  sacrarum  aediura  per  annoa 

nte  DtfMtoa  ertt  per  qnem  tria  vert*  inen-  gingnlos,  ut  per  eos  nnmeruB  coUige- 

r^erit,  per  qoem  lege  UceUtagi.  retur  annorum."     See  Livy,  Ub.  yii. 

§  3,  and  Ub.  Tii.  §  18, 
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about  Numa,  "quamquam-populus  curiatis  eum  comitiis  regem 
esse  jusserat,  tamen  ipse  de  suo  imperio  curiatam  legem  tulit."^ 
The  sentence  recurs  in  each  new  reign  with  such  r^ularity  and 
identity  of  expression  that  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  that 
he  was  deriving  his  information  from  some  public  l^al  docu- 
ment. This  explains  the  origin  and  nature  of  that "  lex  curiata  " 
which  continued  in  force  to  the  latest  days  of  the  republic,  in 
order  to  give  the  magistrates,  after  their  election,  the  investiture 
of  the  **  imperium,^^  This  practice  commenced  with  the  age  of 
the  kings.  ^When  the  curies  had  elected  the  king,  when  the 
senate  had  given  its  "  auctoritas  "  to  their  election,  the  "  lex 
curiata  "  was  then  passed  in  order  that  the  king  might  be  in- 
vested with  the  "  imperium.'*^^ 

Such  was,  we  think,  without  doubt,  the  "  lex  regia^^  the  term 
applied  to  the  investiture  of  the  emperor — a  name  which  sur- 
vived republican  hatred  to  royalty  and  which  was  preserved 
during  the  empire. 


Section  XI. 

•International  Law — College  of  the  Feciales. 

46.  During  the  three  reigns  to  which  we  have  just  referred 
the  spirit  of  conquest  recovered  its  original  energy,  and  the 
territory  and  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  augmented  from  the 
territories  and  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  states.  The  Koman 
historians  ascribe  some  to  Numa,  others  to  Tullus  Hostilius  or 
Ancus  Martins,  an  institution  connected  with  international  law, 
the  college  of  the  Feciales,  The  feet  is  that  this  was  an  insti- 
tution common  to  the  different  Italian  nations,  and  that  the 
Romans  only  followed  the  prevailing  custom.  Various  writers 
inform  us  that  it  existed  with  the  Albans,  the  Samnites,  the 
Ardeans,  the  Falisci  of  Etruria  and  the  Equicoli.*  Varro 
and  Festus  assign  .very  equivocal  etymologies  to  the  word 
Feciales,^     Cicero,  in  his  treatise  "  De  legibus,"  summarises 

»  Cicero,  De  republ,  Ub.  U.  §§  13, 17,  §  39.    Dion.  lib.  ii.  §  73.    ServiuB,  A4 

18,  20  and  21.  JKneid.y  lib.  x.  L  14. 

•  Vide  supra,  §  27.  *  Varro,  De  lingua  latina,  lib.  5, 

*  Liy7,lib.  i.  §§  24,  22  ^    Ub.  viii  §  86:   *<  Feciales  qaod  fidei  puUicM 
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In  the  course  of  time,  it  is  tnie,  altliougli  the  outward  form 
remained  the  substance  had  disappeared.  A  small  field  near 
the  temple  of  Bellona,  within  sight  of  the  extremity  of  the 
Circus,  was  consecrated  as  the  campus  hostis.  It  is  here  that 
the  fecialis,  to  avoid  the  loss  of  valuable  time  made  by  under- 
taking a  long  journey,  went  to  announce  his  declaration  of  war, 
and  at  the  foot  of  a  little  coliunn,  of  which  Ovid  speaks  in  his 
Fasti,  he  hurled  his  javelin  to  the  ground.^ 

47.  It  is  to  the  time  of  A  ncus  Martins  that  Niebuhr  ascribes 
the  origin  of  the  plebeians ;  and  upon  the  faith  of  a  correction 
in  a  manuscript  verse  of  Catullus,  which  has  evidently  been 
altered,*  he  concludes  that  the  plebeians  were  the  followers  of 
Ancus,  while  the  patricians,  with  their  clients,  were  those  of 
Romulus.  It  is  true  that  the  history  recognized  by  the  Komans 
describes  Ancus  Martins  as  greatly  swelling  the  population  of 
Rome,  by  transporting  thither  after  their  defeat  several  thousand 
Latins  to  whom  the  right  of  citizenship  was  awarded.  But 
Ancus,  in  so  doing,  only  followed  the  example  of  others  be- 
sides the  Romans,  whose  invariable  policy  diuing  their  early 
history,  as  we  see  in  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,^  was,  that  these 
strangers,  upon  whom  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  conferred, 
were  distributed  among  the  various  curies.  It  is,  however,  true 
that  these  new  citizens,  by  whom  the  Roman  population  was 
from  time  to  time  augmented,  not  being  all,  as  were  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants,  attached  to  patrician  gentes  by  the  ties  of 
clientage,  occupied  a  somewhat  different  position,  as  has  already 
been  explained.*  The  obser\'ations  of  Niebuhr  must  be  con- 
fined to  this  point. 

48.  According  to  tradition,  Ancus  enlarged  the  city,  which 
he  fortified  by  an  entrenchment  on  the  Janiculum,  and  by  the 


»  Ovid,  Ihsti,  lib.  6, 1.  205  ct  seq.:— 

Pnwplcit  a  tempio  Rammam  brcvis  itrea  circum 
Est  Ibi  iK>n  parv»  parva  columiia  notie. 

Hinc  40let  hasta  mana,  belli  pncnuntia.  inittl, 
In  regem  et  gentes  quum  placet  arma  capi. 

«  Catullus,  Ode  84  to  Diana.    The 
generally  received  reading  is — 

sis  quocanqae  placet  tibi 
Bancta  nomlna  Romallque 


Antlquam,  ot  iiolita  es,  bona 
8o9pitcs  ope  gentem. 

The  MS.  has  A  ntigve.  Niebuhr  adopts 
the  reading  indicated  by  Scaliger,  Ao' 
muliqvc  Ancique,  the  race  of  Homulus 
and  Ancus.  Admitting  this,  wo  are 
far  from  the  deduction  derived  from  it. 

«  Lib.  iii.  §  60. 

*  Vid6  supra,  §  16. 
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assumed  at  Borne  the  name  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,*  appears  to 
have  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  primitive  institutions  based 
upon  the  distinctions  of  the  original  nationalities,  Raninenses, 
Tatienses,  Luceres,  and  against  the  narrow  oligarchy  of  the 
ancient  patrician  families ;  an  attack  which  his  successor  Servius 
Tullius  pushed  still  further,  and  which,  at  a  later  period,  was 
taken  up  and  driven  to  very  different  results  by  the  plebeians. 
The  moment  had  come  when  the  primitive  frame  in  which  the 
citizens  were  divided  into  tribes  and  curies  according  to  their 
origin,  Samnenses,  Tatienses,  or  Luceres,  no  longer  sufficed  for 
the  wants  of  the  new  citizens  who  belonged  to  neither  of  these, 
but  by  whom  Rome  had  been  successively  recruited,  and  who 
now  formed  a  rapidly  increasing  population. 

Many  of  these  new  comers  had,  in  their  own  cities,  been 
members  of  the  dominant  class ;  but  when  they  arrived  in  Rome 
they  had  been — ^with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  who,  with  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  received  those  of  the  patriciate — ^placed  in 
the  ranks  of  plebeians.  Here,  owing  to  their  hereditary  fran- 
chise, they  were  in  a  position  to  form  the  stock  of  the  plebeian 
*^  gentesy^  in  opposition  to  the  original  principle  on  which  the 
patricians  alone  could  form  a  "ffens"  Tarquin  himself  belonged 
to  the  number  of  the  new  citizens,  and  many  of  his  friends  and 
partisans  who  had  accompanied  him,  and  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted with  him  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  had  been  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  tribes  and  the  curies,'  found  themselves  in 
tiie  position  we  have  just  described. 

• 

61.  Lucius  Tarquinius  was  unable  to  eccomplish  all  that  he 
desu^d  by  way  of  reformation.  When  he  attempted  to  abolish 
the  names  of  the  tribes,  Ramnenses,  Tatienses  and  Luceres,  as 
bemg  inconsistent  with  the  new  elements  of  the  population,  he 
encountered  a  formidable  opposition,  under  the  colour  of  relieion, 
in  the  person  of  Attius  Navius  the  augur,  and  he  was  compelled 

Prisons  ap'i^Ucd'tr tLSL  *^  T""^  ^P^*^^*^ ''  " ^"^^^"^ Tarqninius  est dictiia, 

becD  questioned     Livv  m^i/  ^^  ^°S  ^"^^  P"°^  ^^^^  ^^^^   snperbua  Tap- 

name :  «  Urbem  inirr^rS;^  'a  ^  ^^^r  qainins"  (on  the  word  PrUcvs),  Diony 

^oqne  ibi  compara^l  s^ntdoniici.  sins  of  Halicamassns  is  of  the  am 

Pnscnm  edidere  nomen  »    /.*'^^^,^«n^  opinion,  lib.  iv.  §  48. 

Panl,  foUowing  FesT^^J-eon^dTiM  an  *  ""'""•  '''*  "''  «  ''' 
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to  renounce  his  design.^  It  was  reserved  to  his  successor  to 
succeed  in  this  object  in  another  way.  Nevertheless,  he  elevated 
about  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  to  the  patriciate 
(historians  differ  as  to  the  number),  and  gave  them  a  place  in 
the  senate ;  and  as  the  pride  of  the  ancient  patricians  refiised  to 
admit  them  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality,  they  became  the 
foundation  of  those  ^^minores  gentes^  who,  from  generation  to 
generation,  remained  distinct  from  the  ^^gentes  majores,^^  whose 
stock  and  nobility  were  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  Rome,* 

62.  Among  the  numerous  monuments  and  works  of  art  con- 
structed in  the  time  of  L.  Tarquin,  when  the  future  grandeur 
of  the  eternal  city  began  to  dawn  upon  the  world,  which  is  still 
shown  at  Home,  was  the  ^^  Cloaca  Maxima."  This  great  and 
usefrd  work,  by  which  the  marshes  were  drained,  the  atmo- 
sphere purified,  and  large  tracts  of  land  reclaimed  for  the  city, 
was  commenced  by  L;  Tarquinius  and  completed  by  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus.  It  is  in  the  Etruscan  style  of  architecture, 
and  has  withstood  the  destructive  influence  of  time  and  neglect. 
There  the  imagination  of  the  poet  can  contemplate,  in  the 
creation  of  a  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic  age,  the  mysterious  vestiges* 
of  an  unknown  civilization. 

63.  B.C.  578.  Servius  Tullius  was  indebted  to  a  subterfuge 
for  his  elevation  to  the  throne.  This  prize  he  secured  without 
pledging  himself  to  the  patrician  party  {non  commisit  se  patri- 
hus\  and  was  the  first  who  became  king  without  the  pre- 
liminary election  by  the  senate  or  the  sanction  of  the  ciuies, 
although  after  he  had  mounted  the  throne  he  solicited  nomina- 
tion and  the  investiture  of  tiie  "  imperium  ^  by  the  lex  curiata.^ 
In  doing  this,  he  aimed  a  fatal  blow  at  the  ancient  system  of 
distribution  into  tribes,  based  upon  their  primitive  origin.  This 
distribution  had  become  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  new  and 
now  considerable  population  of  Rome.  And  if  he  suffered  the 
"comitta  curiata,''  which  was  constructed  upon  that  narrow 
principle,  still  to   exist,  it  was  merely  from  respect  to  the 

»  Vide  wipra,  |  21.  '  Cic,  De  repuUica,  lib.  ii.  §  21. 

*  Vide  supra,  §  33. 
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auspices  and  certain  old  forms  of  primitive  law.  The  assem- 
blies he  created  were  for  the  discharge  of  real  business,  and 
were  framed  upon  a  different  system,  every  citizen  being 
eligible. 

According  to  the  first  census  taken  by  Servius  Tullius,  the 
population  of  Rome  at  that  time  consisted  of  upwards  of  80,000, 
and  this  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  representatives  of  the 
three  original  tribes,  the  Ramnenses,  Tatienses  and  Luceres, 
must  have  found  themselves  outnumbered.  Servius  himself, 
whether  we  accept  the  fables  about  his  extraction,  or  adopt  the 
Etruscan  annals  which  represent  him  as  the  chief  of  an  Etruscan 
band,  belonged,  together  with  all  his  followers,  to  the  new 
comers. 

The  friend  and  counsellor  of  Tarquin,  his  predecessor,  he 
carried  out  his  labours  to  completion.  The  radical  reform 
which  he  introduced  in  the  political  constitution  of  Rome  was 
to  place  side  by  side  with  an  aristocracy  of  race  the  superior 
caste  of  the  ancient  patrician  order,  an  aristocracy  of  wc^th, 
whose  ranks  were  open  to  all.  Thus  it  was  that  many  of  the 
new  citizens  attained  a  position  of  influence,  in  spite  of  the 
rank  they  or  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed  in  their  native  country, 
and  who,  whatever  might  have  been  their  wealth,  had  hitherto 
at  Rome  been  denied  admission  into  the  patrician  order,  and 
had  been  ranked  with  the  plebeians. 

64.  Heretofore  the  revenue  had  been  raised  by  means  of  a 
poll  tax  (viritim\  arbitrarily  imposed  without  any  fixed  prin- 
ciple or  any  adequate  proportion  between  the  rich  and  poor. 
The  division  of  the  people  into  tribes  and  curies  had  been,  as 
we  have  seen,  based  upon  their  origin,  and  the  assembly  so 
founded  {comitia  curiata)  voted  "  ex  generibus.'^^  And,  not- 
withstanding oiu:  ignorance  of  details,  we  know  that  the  supre- 
macy remained  in  the  hands  of  the  ancient  patrician  order.  It 
was  for  Servius  to  substitute  foj  this  division  and  consequent 
vote,  depending  upon  caste,  a  distribution  of  the  people  and  a 
system  of  voting  regulated  by  wealth ;  in  short,  he  proportioned 
the  taxation  and  the  suffi^ge  of  each  citizen  to  the  amount  of 
his  property. 
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The  institution  of  the  census,  the  distribution  of  the  people 
into  classes  and  centuries,  the  assembly  of  the  centuries,  ^e 
origin  and  progress  of  the  order  of  knights,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  tribes  according  to  locality,  here  demand  our  attention. 


Section  XII. 

The  Census. 

66.  The  head  of  each  family  was  obliged  to  make  a  written 
statement,  upon  oath,  of  the  number  of  persons  composing  his 
&ntfily,  of  his  property  of  every  description,  and  its  fair  estimated 
value,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  any  article  omitted.^  As 
soon  as  this  was  finished  the  entire  populus  passed  in  review 
through  the  Campus  Martius  and  underwent  the  ceremony  of 
purification  (jpopulum  lustrare).  This  ceremony  was  repeated 
every  fifth  year;  hence  the  term  lustrum  was  used  to  signify 
a  period  of  five  years.  This  table  or  register  was  called  the 
"  census,"  and,  as  a  new  chapter  {caput)  was  opened  for  each 
head  of  a  &mily,  the  condition  of  the  population  and  the  respec- 
tive fortunes  of  families  could  be  periodically  ascertained. 

Enrolment  by  name  in  the  census  was  a  privilege  confined  to 
citizens;  the  names  of  sons  were  doubtless  inscribed  in  the 
chapter  dedicated  to  their  father;  women,  and  males  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  who  had  not  exchanged  the  prcetexta  for  the 
toffOy  were  only  enumerated ;  slaves  were  indicated  simply  by 
nmnbers  amongst  the  chattels  of  their  masters,  and  in  the  comrse 
of  time  the  ceremony  of  enfranchisement  consisted  simply  in 
inscribing  their  name  in  this  table. 


Section  XIII. 

The  Cla9SES  ( Classes)  and  the  Centuries  (  Centurice). 

66.  From  the  institution  of  the  census,  which  had  determined 
the  amount  of  the  fortune  of  each  citizen,  was  derived  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  people  into  classes  and  centuries,  based  mainly 


>  Dion.  Ub.  4,  §  16. 
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upon  the  amount  of  their  wealth.  This  distribution  was  regu- 
lated 80  as  to  provide  for  the  three  social  necessities,  taxation, 
military  service,  and  the  franchise.  The  classes  and  the  cen- 
turies therefore  formed  an  organization  for  the  pturposes  of 
revenue,  war,  and  legislation.  This  assimilation  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  pushed  too  far,  and  certain  clearly  defined  lines  of 
demarcation  must  be  preserved  between  these  three  distinct 
objects.  Sons,  who  at  this  period  could  not  hold  property, 
were  only  placed  in  the  classes  under  the  census  of  their  father, 
and  consequently  only  contributed  to  the  revenue  in  the  person 
of  their  father.  Although,  in  military  matters,  their  individu- 
aUty  was  recognized,  and  they  had  the  right  of  personal  votftig 
in  the  comitia. 

67.  The  division  of  classes  as  to  matters  of  taxation  was 
exclusively  regulated  by  the  amount  of  property.  These  classes 
were  five  in  number,  for  those  whose  income  was  below  a  cer- 
tain sum,  not  being  liable  to  taxation  under  the  rule  laid  down 
by  Servius,  were  not  considered  as  belonging  to  any  class.^ 
Historians  differ  as  to  the  pecuniary  qualification  necessaiy  for 
each  class,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  us  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  relatively  with  our  own  times.^  These  classes  were 
taxed  differently,  and  state  burdens  must  therefore  have  fiillen 
upon  each  in  a  manner  proportioned  to  his  means.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  with  what  feelings  the  exemption  accorded 
to  them  by  Servius  was  received  by  the  numerous  class  of  poor 
plebeians.  So  dear  was  his  memory  to  them,  that  for  long  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  tradition  having  fixed  his  birth  in 
the  "  nones,"  without  specifying  which,  the  plebeians  celebrated 
them  all ;  and  fearing  lest  if  these  fetes  should  happen  to  fall  on 
a  market-day,  when  the  concourse  of  people  being  great,  some 
revolutionary  measures  might  be  taken  in  memory  of  this  king, 

'  This  is  as  the  matter  was  under-  2nd  class  . .         . .     75,000  asses. 

stood  by  the  Romans,  and  stated  by  3rd    „ r>0,000     „ 

Cicero  and  Livy.    Dionysius  makes  six,  4th    „ 25,000     „ 

because  he  reckons  as  a  class  all  those  5th  class  . .         . .     11 ,000    „ 

who  were  exempt  from  taxation.  Or,  according  to  Dionysius,  12,500,  the 

•  According  to  Livy,  lib.  i.  §  43,  the  half  of  the  amount  required  for  the  class 

propertyqualification  was  as  follows:—  No.  4.    Those  whose  income  did  not 

1st  class  consisted  of  citizens  who  reach  this  amount  were  not  cliusiiied 

possessed     . .   100,000  asses.  and  were  free  from  taxation. 
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from  them  any  contingent  other  than  that  of  their  children. 
However,  upon  closer  examination,  we  find  certain  limitations ; 
those  citizens,  for  example,  whose  fortune  was  below  the  amount 
necessary  to  place  them  in  the  fifth  class,  yet  possessed  more 
than  1,500  asses,  would  be  the  "accensi"  or  "velati;"  those 
whose  fortune  ranged  between  1,500  and  375  asses  were  the 
"proletarii"  properly  so  called ;  the  remainder  simply  appearing 
upon  the  census  by  name  were  termed  "capite  censi."^  In 
cases  of  extreme  urgency,  the  proletarii  might  be  armed  and 
equipped  at  the  public  expense  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Marius,  in  the  wars  against  the  Cimbri  and  against  Jugurtha, 
that  we  find  the  "  capite  censi"  admitted  into  the  army. 


60.  In  order  clearly  to  understand  the  division  into  centuries, 
its  double  object,  military  and  electoral,  must  be  kept  in  view. 

The  word  "  centuria^^  has  a  military  origin,  and  most  pro- 
bably originally  signified  a  troop  of  100  men,  though  at  a  later 
period  it  had  no  reference  to  number.*  In  the  military  aspect 
centiuies  existed  amongst  the  old  Italian  nations;  thus  the 
Etruscan  rituals  indicate  the  ceremony  attending  the  distri- 
bution into  the  centuries  of  which  the  army  was  composed,* 
and  centuries  existed  at  Rome  before  those  introduced  by  Ser- 
vius  Tullius.  Thus  the  tribes,  the  Ramnenses,  Tatienses  and 
Luceres,  each  originally  fiimished  a  hundred  cavalry,  in  all 
three  hundred,  recruited  firom  amongst  the  patricians.  The 
creation  of  these  centuries  is  attributed  to  Romulus,  and  L. 


'  Cicero,  De  republica,  ii.  §  22: 
**  Qaam  locnpletes  asHduos  appellasset 
ab  ere  dando;  eoB  qui  ant  uon  plus 
mille  qningentnm  seris  ant  omnino  nihil 
in  snnm  censnm  praeter  caput  attulis- 
sent,  proletarios  nominavit ;  nt  ex  iis 
qnasi  proles,  id  est  quasi  progenies 
civitatis  exspectari  videretur/*  Aul. 
Gell.  lib.  xvi.  c.  10,  who  enters  mi- 
nutely into  the  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  proletariif  capite  censi  and 
OBiidui:  "Qui  in  plcbe,  inquit,  Roroana, 
tennissimi  pauperrimique  erant,  neque 
amplius  quam  mille  quingentum  eeris 
in  censum  deferehantf  pro^tarii  appel- 
lati  sunt ;  qui  tero  nnllo  ant  perquam 
parvo  are  censebantur,  capite  cenH  vo- 
cabantur ;  extremns  autem  census  capite 


censomm  aris  fuit  trecenti  septuaginta 
quinque."  Festus,  on  the  word  Adsi- 
duus:  ".  .  .Alii  eum  (adsidunm) 
qui  sumptn  proprio  militabat,  ab  asse 
dando  vocatum  existimamnt.*'  And 
on  the  word  Proletarium :  "Proleta- 
rium  capite  censnm  dictum  quod  ex  his 
civitas  constct,  quasi  proles  progenie. 
Idem  et  proletanei." 

*  Festus,  on  the  word  Centuria: 
**  Centuria  in  agris  significat  centa 
jugera;  in  re  militari  centum  homines.** 
Varro,  De  lingua,  latina,  lib.  v.  §  85 ; 
§  88 :  "  3Ianipulos,  exercitns  minimas 
manus  quae  unum  sccuntur  signnm. 
Centuria^  qui  sub  uno  centurione  sunt, 
quorum  centenarius  Justus  numems.' 

•  Vide  supra. 
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sitated  special  men,  selected  without  regard  to  the  census. 
These  formed  special  or  extraordinary  centuries  annexed  to  one 
of  the  classes,  though  not  forming  part  of  it,  under  a  property 
classification.  Such  were  the  engineers  or  carpenters,  who 
formed  two  centuries  attached,  according  to  Livy,  to  the  first 
class ;  the  homblowcrs  and  trumpeters  forming  two  centuries, 
attached,  according  to  the  same  historian,  to  the  last  class. 

In  a  similar  situation  were  the  supplementary  soldiers,  "accensi 
velati,"  also  inscribed  and  marching  in  the  rear  of  the  centuries 
of  the  last  class,  though  of  an  inferior  census. 

63.  Lastly,  tlic  third  point  to  be  observed  is,  that  with 
regard  to  tlie  citizens  inscribed  in  the  infantry  classes,  the 
nature  itself  of  the  military  service  required  that  attention 
should  be  paid  to  differences  of  ages.  These  citizens  were  con- 
sequently distributed  in  their  respective  classes  in  distinct  cen- 
turies ;  the  centuries  of  juniors  (Juniorum)  having  to  undertake 
foreign  service ;  the  duties  of  the  seniors  (seniorum)  being  con- 
fined to  the  defence  of  the  city.*  Those  who  had  assiuned  the 
virile  robe  on  the  completion  of  their  sixteenth  year  were  liable 
to  enlistment  in  the  former,  while  those  who  had  attained  their 
forty-sixth  year  were  incorporated  in  the  latter.* 

64.  We  have  next  to  notice  the  centuries  as  classified  by 
the  suflBrage  in  the  comitiay  and  it  is  here  that  we  shall  note 
the  ingenuity  in  the  mechanism  of  this  political  system.  The 
principle  was  to  take  as  an  unit  the  vote  of  the  century,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  curies  in  the  old  classification  ex  generibus; 
to  give  more  centuries,  and  consequently  more  votes,  to  the 
first  class,  which  represented  the  wealtliier  though  less  numerous 


*  Livy,  lib.  i.  §  43 :  "  Scniores,  ad 
nrbis  costodiam  ut  priesto  essent;  ja- 
Tenes,  ut  foris  bella  gcrerent." 

«  Aul.  Gell.  lib.  x.  ch.  28 :  •*  C.  Tuboro 
in  JIUtorlarum  primo  scripsit,  Scrvium 
Tallium,  rcgem  popnli  liomani,  cum 
illas  quinque  classes  juniomm,  census 
facicndi  gratia,  institueret,  pueros  esse 
existimasse,  qui  minores  essent  annis 
septcmdecim  :  atque  inde  ab  anno  sep- 
timo  decimo,  quo  idoneos  jam  esse  rei- 
pnblicce  arbitraretor,  milites  scripsisse : 


cosque  ad  annum  quadragesimnm  sex- 
tum  junioreSf  supraque  eum  annum 
sen  lores  Qii^^eUsiSsey  The  age  of  six- 
teen comj>letcd  or  seventeen  commenced 
is  the  admitted  age  for  qualification 
for  several  other  public  departments. 
Livy,  lib.  xxii.  §  67 :  "  Juniorcs  ab 
annis  septemdccim  ;'*and  lib.  xliiL  §  14: 
"  Minor  annis  sex  ct  quadraginta.'' 
Consult  Ccnsorinus,  De  die  natali^  ch. 
14. 
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entire  army.  This  was  the  system  upon  which  the  army,  what- 
ever might  be  the  nature  of  the  duty  on  which  it  was  to  be 
employed,  was  recruited ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  observe  in 
every  detail  the  exact  proportions  represented  by  this  classifica- 
tion. From  the  last  century,  the  entire  body  of  the  prohtarii 
and  the  capite  censi  were  in  any  case  excluded. 


Section  XIV. 

The  Assembly  by  Centuries  (  Comitia  centuriata). 

66.  These  assemblies  represented  the  aristocracy  of  wealth. 
As  the  people  were  arranged  in  military  order  and  under  arms 
these  assemblies  could  not  be  held  within  the  city ;  they  were 
therefore  held  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  were  convoked  not 
by  the  lictors  but  by  the  sound  of  the  bugle.  While  one  section 
went  to  vote  the  remainder  watched  in  arms  on  the  Janiculum.^ 
The  suffrages  were  taken  and  calculated  by  centuries,  beginning 
with  the  knights,  then  the  classes  in  their  order.  In  each  class 
the  order  of  the  centuries  was  determined  by  lot,  that  to  which 
it  fell  to  vote  first,  being  called  prcsrogativa  (from  prce  r  off  are).* 
As  soon  as  the  vote  of  a  century  was  known  it  was  proclaimed, 
and  they  then  passed  on  to  the  next.  As  soon  as  the  majority 
was  ascertained  the  result  was  declared,  and  the  remaining 
centuries  were  not  called  upon  to  vote ;  so  that  it  never,  or  very 
seldom,  happened  that  the  inferior  centuries  were  called  upon 
for  their  suffrage.  Livy  says  that  it  was  rarely  necessary  to 
call  upon  the  second  class.^  In  this  way  the  power  of  determin- 
ing all  questions  was  lodged  in  the  most  wealthy  centuries,  and 
as  for  those  of  inferior  rank,  such  for  instance  as  the  proletarii 
and  capite  censi,  it  may  be  said  that  they  merely  visited  the 


»  Aul.  GcU.  lib.  XV.  ch.  27 :  "  Cariata 
per  lictorcm  curiatum  calari,  id  est  con- 
vocari:  centariata  per  comicinem.** 
"  Centariata  aatem  comitia  intra  po- 
moerinm  fieri  ncfas  esse ;  quia  exerci- 
tnm  extra  nrbem  imperan  oporteat; 
intra  urbem  imperari  jus  non  sit :  prop- 
tcrea  centariata  in  campo  Martio  haberi, 
exercitnmqne  imperari  priesidii  cansa 
Bolitnm :  quoniam  popnlos  esset  in  snf- 


fragiis  fcrcndis  occupatns." 

•  Livy,  lib.  xxvi.  §  22 :  "  Praeroga- 
tiva  Veturia  juniomm.*' 

'  Livy,  lib.  i.  §  43 :  **  Eqaites  enim 
vocabantur  prima:  octo}2:inta  inde  pri- 
mse  classis  ccnturioB;  ibi  so  variarct, 
qnod  raro  incidebat,  nt  secnndas  classis 
vocarcntnr ;  nee  fure  nnquam  infra  ita 
descenderet,  ut  ad  infimos  pervenirent." 
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Campus  Maiidus,  as  spectators^  to  ascertam  the  division  of  the 
people,  their  own  vote  being  a  delusion.  This  mode  of  pro- 
cedure would  not  have  been  so  objectionable  if  the  final  result 
had  not  been  declared  till  after  all  had  voted,  instead  of  which 
each  vote  was  given  aloud  and  the  calculation  made  openly. 

67.  Aulus  Gellius,  who  has  given  us  the  characteristic  for- 
mula of  the  comitia  curiatOy  "  Cum  ex  generibus  hominum  suf- 
firagiiun  feratur,  curiata  comitia  esse,"  also  gives  that  of  the 
comitia  centuriata^ "  Cum  ex  censu  et  aetate,  centuriata."  *  The 
population,  instead  of  being  then  distributed,  as  in  the  curies, 
according  to  their  origin,  as  Kamnenses,  Tatienses  and  Luceres, 
were  distributed  amongst  the  classes  according  to  the  census, 
and  in  each  class  according  to  age ;  the  young  and  the  old  being 
placed  in  different  centuries. 

Thus,  as  the  framework  of  the  primitive  system  was  con- 
structed solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  original  aristocracy  and 
their  descendants,  this  was  based  upon  a  principle  that  admitted 
all ;  the  place  assigned  to  each  being  determined  by  the  rank  of 
his  census  and  his  age.  The  comitia  centuriata  were  also  termed 
^^  maximus  comitiatus." 

68.  These  comitia  or  assemblies  did  not,  in  the  beginning, 
take  the  place  of  complete  substitutes  for  the  comitia  curiata  ; 
but  rather  existed  concurrently  with  them.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  what  attributes  belonged  to  them  in  the  first  instance ; 
but  in  the  course  of  time  the  power  of  making  laws,  determining 
criminal  charges  and  of  creating  magistrates  became  theirs.  On 
the  other  hand  the  comitia  curiata^  gradually  deprived  of  their 
functions,  confined  their  operations  to  making  certain  elections, 
to  the  regulation  of  sacerdotal  institutions,  to  passing  the  lex 
curiata^  by  which  the  imperium  was  conveyed,  and  to  certain 
matters  affecting  the  constitution  of  femilies,  wills  and  adoptions; 
and  were  ultimately  reduced  to  a  pure  symbol,  being  attached 
to  things  which  had  long  since  disappeared  or  ceased  to  exist 
except  in  the  memory  of  the  past.* 

»  Aul  GeU.  lib.  xv.  ch.  27.  •  Vide  supra,  §  81. 
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69.  We  must  also  apply  to  the  camitia  eenturiata  what  has 
been  said^  concerning  the  comitia  euriata  as  to  the  right  of  con- 
yddng  the  assembly,  the  necessity  of  the  auspice,  of  there  being 
but  one  matter  to  determine,  of  their  deciding  either  in  the 
affirmatiye  or  in  the  negative  withoat  the  power  of  amendment; 
their  liability  to  intemiption  and  adjonmment  by  the  mere 
utterance  of  the  words  "  alio  die,^  indicating  an  unfavourable 
omen;  and,  finally,  that  their  decrees  had  not  the  force  of  law 
till  they  had  received  firom  the  senate  its  ^^  auctoritas.'^^ 

Thus  these  assemblies  were  still,  in  all  the  foregoing  particu- 
lars, under  the  predominating  influence  of  the  patricians ;  as  a 
consequence  of  the  formation  and  the  number  of  the  centuries 
they  were  subject  to  the  influence  of  wealth ;  while  the  necessity 
for  the  "  auctoritas"  of  the  senate  presents  collectively  a  species 
of  composite  legislative  power  in  which  the  king,  the  senate 
and  the  centuries  of  the  citizens  concur.  At  a  later  period, 
that  is,  in  the  year  340  B.C.,  under  the  popular  dictatorship  of 
Q.  Publilius  Philo,  a  law  was  passed  which  required  the  senate 
to  give  in  advance  its  auctoritas  to  whatever  laws  should  be 
presented  to  the  comitia  eenturiata.^ 


Section  XV. 
The  Knights  {Equites). 

70.  While  the  citizens  were  thus  divided  into  different 
classes,  r^ulated  by  the  amount  of  their  property,  there  was  an 
order  daily  increasing  in  strength  and  destined,  in  the  course  of 
time,  to  hold  a  conspicuous  position  between  the  senators  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  plebeians  on  the  other:  this  order  was  the 
Knights. 

This  institution,  which  first  appears  in  the  three  centuries  of 

*  Vide  Bopra,  §  28.  essent  rata,  nisi  ea  patmm  approbant* 

'  Cicero,  De  republican  lib.  i.  §  32 :      set  anctoritas." 
*'Qoodaae  eaX  ad  obtinendam  poten-  »  Liry,  lib.  viii.  §   12:  "Ut  legom 

tiam  noDiliiiiii  yel  maximnm,  Tehemen-      quae  comidis  centoriatis  ferrentur,  ante 
t«r  id  retinebatiir,  popnli  comitia  ne      initum  safiEragiam,  Patres  aactcnres  fie- 

rent." 


t.:. 
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Section  XVI. 
The  new  Local  Tribes  (ex  locis). 

71.  These  new  tribes  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  we 
have  aheadj  mentioned,  for  although  thej  both  had  the  same 
appellation  they  difiered  widely  as  institutions.  As  the  popula- 
tion of  Some  was  rapidly  increased  by  the  accession  of  strangers, 
it  became  no  longer  possible  to  maintain  the  old  distinction  of 
the  three  primitiYe  tribes.  We  hare  already  seen  how  this  dis- 
tinction, upon  which  the  early  Komans  laid  so  much  stress,  had 
been,  if  not  destroyed,  at  any  rate  counterbalanced  in  the  senate, 
in  the  comitiay  and  in  the  caTalry. 

Here  we  shall  find  it  entirely  effiu^ed :  the  ancient  tribes,  whose 
origin  was  traced  firom  race  (ex  generibus),  gave  place  to  the 
new  tribes  of  Servius,  determined  by  locality  (ex  locis). 

78.  The  city,  the  boundaries  of  which  were  extended  by 
Servius  TulUus  so  as  to  enclose  the  seven  hills,  was  divided  into 
four  tribes :  the  Palatina,  CoUina,  Esquilina  and  the  Suburana. 
Though  origin  was  no  longer  the  principle  of  division,  yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fiw^t,  the  districts  assigned  to  the  first  three  were  those 
occupied  by  the  three  ancient  tribes.'  These  are  the  four  urban 
tribes,  which  with  the  growth  of  the  city  were  gradually  ex- 
panded, but  were  never  increased  in  number. 

78.  The  country  around  Rome,  occupied  by  persons  enjoying 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  was  in  like  manner  distributed  into  dif- 
ferent districts,  each  with  its  separate  name.  These  formed  the 
rural  tribes,  which  gradually  increased  in  number  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  city.  The  number  in  the  time  of  Servius  TuUius 
is  uncertain ;  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  relying  upon  certam 
authorities,  amongst  whom  was  Cato,  fixes  it  at  twenty-six, 
which,  with  the  four  urban  tribes,  would  give  thirty  at  this 
c^ly  period.*  But  Livy,  whose  statement  is  much  more  in 
harmony  with  the  general  course  of  Roman  history,  and  80 

>  Vide  sapn,  §  21.  '  Dion.  Ub.  ir.  §  19. 


> 
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explicit  as  to  render  him  the  best  authority,  tells  us  that  it 
was  in  proportion  as  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  accorded  to 
the  occupants  of  adjoining  territories  and  towns,  ordinarily  at 
the  close  of  a  census,  that  new  tribes  were  added.  In  this  way 
they  would  gradually  extend  throughout  Italy,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fiwjt,  they  did  so  extend  as  far  as  the  sea,  the  river  Amo  and 
the  Apennines.  They  usually  took  the  name  of  the  place  where 
they  were  formed.  From  the  time  that  there  were  in  all  twenty- 
one  tribes,  Livy  gives  an  exact  account  of  each  subsequent  ad- 
dition till  they  reach  their  final  number,  thirty-five.^ 

74.  It  was  a  bond  of  union  between  citizens  .to  be  members 
of  the  same  tribe.  It  was  by  tribes  that  taxes  were  levied  and 
the  legions  recruited ;  each  tribe  had  its  peculiar  religious  system 
and  sacrifices.*  As  the  members  of  the  same  curia  called  each 
other  curiales,  so  the  members  of  a  tribe  styled  their  fellows 
tributes y  "  tribulis  meusi^  and  we  often  find  in  the  official 
designation  of  a  citizen  the  name  of  his  tribe  either  inserted 
between  or  placed  at  the  end  of  his  other  names.* 


76.  In  the  time  of  Servius  the  tribes  did  not  form  an  assembly 
for  the  piurpose  of  voting  in  the  comitia,  for  then  the  votes  were 
taken  by  centuries,  the  people  having  been  divided  and  grouped 
after  the  census  was  complete ;  but  a  time  came  when  the  local 
tribes  acquired  a  political  existence,  when  magistrates  were 
appointed  by  them,  and  new  comiiia  were  created  in   their 


'  LivT,  lib.  vi.  §  6 :  "  Tribns  qnataor 
ex  noTis  ciribas  addito,  Stellatina, 
Tromentina,Sahatina^Arniensi9:  eaj- 
qne  yiglnti  qainqae  tribnam  nnmemm 
expleTere  (an.  867)."  Lib.  vii.  §  15 : 
*'  Eodem  anno  daas  tribns,  Pomptina  et 
Publilia,  addiUe  (an.  395)."  Lib.  viii. 
§  17 :  "  Eodem  anno  censns  actus, 
noviqne  cives  censi,  tribns  propter  eos 
addite  Macia  et  Scaptia:  censores 
addidemnt  Q.  Pnblilins  Philo,  Sp.  Pos- 
tumins  (an.  421)."  Lib.  ix.  §  20 :  "  Et 
dns  Romie  additse  tribns,  Ufentina  ac 
Falerina  (an.  436).*'  Lib.  x.  §  9 :  "  Et 
Instmm  eo  anno  conditnm  a  P.  Sem- 
pronio  Sopho  et  P.  Snlpicio  Sarerrione 
oensoribus :  tribnaqne  addita;  dnse,  A  nv- 
enns  ac  Terentina  (an.  454)."    Sum- 


mary of  the  19th  book  (lost) :  "  Lus- 
trum a  censoribns  conditnm  est :  censa 
sunt  civium  capita  ducenta  qninqua- 
ginta  unnm  millia,  ducenta  viginti  duo 
.  .  .  Dnae  tribns  adjects)  sunt,  Velina 
et  Quirina  (an.  512)."  The  two  last 
complete  the  number  thirty- five. 

»  Dion.  lib.  iv.  §  18. 

'  The  acts  of  the  senate  given  by 
Cicero,  Ad  familiares,  lib.  yui.  ep.  8, 
furnish  numerous  examples :  L.  Villius 
L.  F.  Pomptina  annalis;  C.  Septi- 
mius  T.  F.  Qvirinay  etc.  In  the  decree 
in  the  9th  Philippic,  §  7 :  Serv.  Sulpi- 
cius  Q.  F.  Lemonia,  Ruf  us.  And  in  the 
epitaph  recently  discovered  at  Nimes : 
«C.  Melius  C.  F.  Volt  iVolHnia) 
sedatus,  vivus  sibL" 
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midst  of  an  entirely  plebeian  character.  Then  the  repartition 
of  citizens  into  tribes,  the  number  and  the  quality  of  those 
whose  names  were  enrolled,  became  of  the  greatest  political 
importance,  and  new  expedients  were  sought,  by  the  plebeians 
themselves,  to  check  the  influence  of  numbers  when  represent- 
ing the  lowest  orders.  The  multitude  became  absorbed  in  the 
urban  tribes,  and  consequently  had  but  four  votes,  whereas  the 
citizens  of  higher  rank  or  larger  property  were  distributed 
amongst  the  rural  tribes,  which  hence  became  the  most  in- 
fluential, having  between  them  thirty-one  votes  in  all.*  Nothing 
of  this,  however,  existed  at  the  time  of  Servius,  and  the  urban 
tribes  consisted  simply  of  the  city  population. 


Section  XVII. 

The  Royal  Laws  {Leges  Regi(B) — Their  Collection  by 
Papirius  {Jus  civile  Papirianum,  or  Lex  Papiria). 

76.  B.C.  534.  We  have  now  nearly  reached  the  expiration 
of  the  regal  period.  The  jurist  Pomponius,  who  is  confirmed  by 
other  writers,  assigns  to  the  age  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Servius,  a  code  which,  if  it  were  in  existence,  we  might 
call  the  code  of  this  period.  Pomponius  relates,  that  all  the 
leges  curiatce  promulgated  by  Romulus  and  his  royal  successors 
down  to  this  period,  were  collected  by  the  pontiff*  Sextus  Papirius 
into  one  book,  which  received  the  title  of  "  The  Civil  Law,  by 
Papirius"  {Jus  civile  Papirianum).  Consequently  Pomponius 
opens  up  the  sources  of  Roman  law  by  alluding  to  this  code, 
and  gives  a  list  of  jurists,  beginning  with  the  name  of  Papirius.^ 


'  Livv,  lib.  ix.  f  46  :  "  Fabins,  simal 
concordis  causa,  simal  ne  hamillimo- 
mm  in  mana  comitia  essent,  omnem 
forensem  turbam  excretam  in  quataor 
tribns  conjccit,  nrbanasqae  eas  appel- 
lavit." 

•  Dig.  1,  2,  De  ori^ine  juris,  2,  §  2, 
f .  Pompon. :  "  £t  ita  leges  qaasdam  et 
ipse  cnriatas  ad  populam  tnlit  (Romu- 
lus). Tulerunt  et  sequentes  reges :  quie 
omnes  conscriptae  exstant  in  libro  Sexti 


Papirii,  qui  fuit  illis  temporibas  quibus 
superbus  Demarati  Corinthii  filius,  ex 
principalibus  viris.  Is  liber,  nt  dixi- 
mus,  appellatur  Ju9  civile  Papirianum; 
non  quia  Papirius  de  suo  quicqnam  ibi 
adjecit,  sed  quod  leges  sine  ordine  la- 
tas  in  unum  composuit"  Ibid,  f  36 : 
"Fuit  autem  in  primis  peritus  Publius 
Papirius,  qui  Leges  regias  in  unum 
contulit"    See  also  Dion.  lib.  iii.  §  50. 
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Th«  jimstTaul  cites  a  commentary  made  by  Graniua  Flacctu, 
a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  upon  the  lex  Papiria;'  and  Macro- 
bins,  in  his  Saturnalia,  in  reference  to  a  question  of  religious 
ritea,  quotes  a  passage  from  the  lex  Papiria  itself;  the  Latin  of 
which,  however,  is  clearly  not  of  the  time  of  Papirius,  hut  was 
probably  derived  from  the  commentary  of  Granius  Flaccus  or 
from  some  other  derivative  source.' 

The  ancient  writers  themselves  more  than  once  discussed  the 
question  of  these  royal  laws.  Livy  says,  that  after  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  fire  by  the  Gauls  B.C.  390,  in  which  confiagiation 
the  writings  of  the  pontiSs  and  other  records,  both  public  and 
private,  perished,  one  of  the  first  anxieties  of  succeeding  ma- 
gistrates was  to  collect  all  the  treatises  and  laws  that  could 
be  found.  Their  efforts  resulted  in  obtaining  copies  of  the 
Twelv9  Tables  and  certain  royal  laws.* 

Cicero  speaks  of  certain  of  the  religious  laws  of  Numa  as 
being  preserved  upon  monuments  still  existing  in  his  time.* 
(b.c.  106  to  B.C.  43.^ 

Feetus  quotes  the  text  of  a  law  ascribed  to  Numa;^  but  the 
most  important  &ct  is,  that  in  the  Digest  of  Justinian  there  are 
two  fragments,  the  one  firom  Fapinian,  the  other  from  Mar- 
cellus,  which  contain  quotations  from  the  lex  regia.^ 

Though  the  &ct  of  the  existence  of  these  codes  is  thus  attested, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  either  of  their  origin  or  of  their  true 


'  Dig.  60,  16,  De  Terbemm  lignifi- 
eatunte.  141,  f.  Ponl ;  "  GraDiDS  Flnc- 
cub  in  libro  de  Jvre  Papiriaitp  ecribiC, 
.     ,    ."etc. 

*  Mocrobins,  SatvTnalia,\\\>.  iii.  cb. 
II:  "Id PapirUno enim  Jure eiicleuter 
relstuDi  est,  ana  vicem  prieeUre  ptHw 
menuun  dicatain :  '  Ut  in  templo,'  in- 
qnit,  .    ,    ,"  etc.    (Then  follows  Uie 


,  lib.  Ti.  }  1 


•Li", 
dera  ac  leges,  i 
tabuln  et  qaiedam  regiiB  leges,  conqairi, 
qoje  compaiarent,  inssernnt." 

*  Cicero,  De  repvbUca,  lib.  ii,  {  U  : 
" Pouipilins .  .  .  etanimoB.pnipositia 
legibai  bis  qnas  in  DioDamentia  babe- 
DiDs,  ardvDtes  consnenidine  et  capidi- 

taCs    bellandi,   roligiotmm    — ' 

uitiKkrit."    Ibid.  Tib.  t. 


f<B- 


(Nama)  legam  ctiam  Bcriptor  fainet, 
qOBs  BcitiB  exstare."  Tacitus  mentioDS 
a  relignoas  law  of  King  Tnllns  in  his 
Annab,  lib.  xii.  g  8,  and  giTei  in  a  few 
words  a  general  Tiew  of  tne  CDactments 
of  the  different  kings,  lib.  iii.  J  SS. 

•  FestiiB,  on  the  word  Par\ci:  "Id 
antem  fnisse  indicat  lex  Nams  Pom- 
piliiregishiscompositaTerbii:  SlQUIS 
- —    DOLO    BCIBSS 


also  Ibe  word  Termino. 

'  Dig.  11,  8,  De  mortua  inferettdo, 
2,  t.  Marcell. :  "  Negnt  lex  regis,  moli- 
erem  qnn  pnegnans  mortna  sit,  bamari 
antequam  partas  el  exi'idatur."  0>I- 
iatio  Ug.  Mot.  et  Boman.,  tit.  4,  }  6, 
f.  Papinian. :  "qnnm  patri  lex  regia 
dedent  in  filiani  ntM  necisqno  potest*- 
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character.  Were  they  or  not  confined  to  matters  of  religion  ? 
Were  they  perhaps  nothing  more  than  an  apocryphal  version 
drawn  up  by  the  pontiffs  ?  Was  the  collection  made  by  Papirius 
confined  to  Pontifical  law,  or  did  it,  as  its  title  would  seem  to 
indicate,  embrace  the  entire  law  ? 

Such  are  the  questions  that  perplex  the  critic.  These 
records  are  completely  lost,  and  we  know  little  more  of  the 
leges  regicB  than  their  name.  The  reconstruction  that  has  been 
attempted  fi*om  the  imperfect  materials  left  us  by  ancient 
writers  is  nothing  more  than  a  speculation  of  modem  ingenuity. 
That  the  subject,  however,  does  admit  of  serious  consideration 
is  shown  by  the  labours  of  M.  Dirksen,  in  his  Essay  upon  the 
Sources  of  Roman  Law  (1823). 

Pomponius  says  the  leges  regies  were  abolished,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  by  the  lex  Trihunicia.^  • 

77.  B.C.  510.  According  to  Roman  narrative  two-and-a-half 
centuries  had  scarcely  passed  since  the  foundation  of  the  city ; 
seven  kings  only  had  occupied  its  throne,  when  it  was  destined 
to  undergo  a  revolution  of  the  most  striking  character.  Hitherto 
the  royal  authority  had  been  the  check  to  the  overbearing  in- 
fluence of  the  patricians.  Servius  had  given  the  death-blow  to 
supremacy  of  race.  Tarquin,  sumamed  "  the  Proud,"  was  still 
less  willing  to  bend  to  the  patrician  will.  The  poppies  which 
elevated  their  heads  above  their  fellows  were  to  be  struck  down. 
The  struggle  was  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  crown.  The 
plebeians,  on  their  part,  were  oppressed  under  the  yoke  of  their 
task-masters  like  the  Egyptians  under  their  Pharaohs,  or  rather 
like  the  Etruscans  under  their  lucumons ;  and,  toiling  in  trenches 
and  subterranean  passages,  they  erected  monuments  which  still 
exist  to  testify  to  their  labours — the  conquerors  of  nations  con- 
verted into  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.*  The  senate 
and  the  patricians  seized  the  opportunity  that  presented  itself. 
The  attempt  made  upon  the  chaste  Lucretia  fired  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people  and  Rome  became  a  consular  republic. 

>  Dig.  1,  2,  De  orig.jur.,  2,  §  3,  f.  in  fossas  cloacasqne  exhaariendas  de- 

Fomp.  ^  mersie.      Romanos    homines,   victores 

'  Livj,  lib.  i.  §  59 :  "  Addita  snperbia  omniam  circa  popnloram,  opi6ces  ao 

ipsios  regis  miserisBqae  et  labores  plebis,  lapicidas  pro  bcllatoribas  f actos." 
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Before  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  period, 
let  us  review  the  past,  and,  bringing  together  in  one  line  of  vision 
the  point  from  which  the  Komans  started,  and  that  at  which 
they  have  now  arrived,  let  us  scan  their  political  development 
and  glance  at  the  progress  made  in  their  institutions  and 
manners. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  PRECEDING  PERIOD. 


Foreign  Policy. 

78.  The  early  policy  of  Rome  was  aggressive.  The  small 
adjoining  boroughs  and  the  larger  towns  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded were  destroyed,  and  their  inhabitants  transported  to 
Rome,  there  to  enjoy  equal  rights  with  their  conquerors.  At 
this  time  the  privilege  of  a  Roman  citizen,  shared  even  by  the 
vanquished,  was  not  the  coveted  distinction  it  afterwards  be- 
came. 

When  Rome  had  acquired  a  population  and  a  territory  which 
gave  it  rank  among  surrounding  states  and  enabled  it  to  extend 
its  limits,  instead  of  destroying  the  towns  it  subjected  and  im- 
porting their  inhabitants  into  Rome,  it  established  Roman 
colonies  in  those  places  in  imitation  of  the  practice  of  other 
Italian  nations.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Umbrians,  the 
Etruscans  and  the  Sabines  had  propagated  their  respective  races 
and  extended  their  power  in  different  parts  of  Italy. 

The  proletarii  and  the  enfranchised,  amongst  whom  a  portion 
of  the  lands  taken  from  the  conquered  as  spoil  of  war  was  divided, 
were  sent  out  to  occupy  the  newly -acquired  territory*  The 
conquered  inhabitants,  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  residue  of 
their  ancient  possessions,  were  in  some  instances  admitted  into 
and  formed  part  of  the  new  Roman  colony ;  in  others  they  were 
suffered  to  live  side  by  side  with  their  conquerors,  by  whom 
they  were  governed.  These  colonies  at  the  same  time  served 
as  outposts  to  the  metropolis,  protecting  its  territory  and  facili- 
tating its  future  conquests.     Under  the  kings  they  were  few  in 
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number,  and  but  little  is  known  of  the  way  in  which  they  were 
governed:  they  rapidly  increased,  however,  under  the  republic. 
The  first  Roman  maritime  colony  was  Ostia,  founded  at  the 
month  of  the  Tiber  by  Ancus  Martins  between  b.c.  640  and 
617.1 

79.  In  order  to  escape  the  barbarities  then  attending  con- 
quest, the  destruction  of  their  city,  the  loss  of  their  lands,  the 
distribution  of  their  property  as  booty  amongst  the  victorious 
soldiery,  and  slavery,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  people 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  Those  who  adopted  this  course  were 
termed  dediticii,  Livy  gives  us  the  precise  formula  employed 
upon  the  occasion  when  the  people  of  Collatia  submitted  to 
the  Romans  under  L.  Tarquinius :  "  The  king  demanded  :— 
Are  (not)  you  the  ambassadors  and  orators  sent  firom  the  people 
of  Collatia?  We  are. — Are  the  CoUatians  an  independent 
people?  They  are. — Do  you  deliver  yourselves,  the  CoUatian 
people,  your  city,  your  lands,  water,  boundaries,  sanctuaries, 
utensils,  your  property,  whether  sacred  or  secular,  to  me  and 
the  Roman  people  as  a  gift  ?  We  give  them. — I  then  receive 
them."  « 

The  people  who  thus  yielded  were  treated  with  more  or  less 
generosity,  according  to  the  circumstances,  which  varied  in  each 
case. 

80.  The  policy  by  which  a  conquered  city  was  destroyed,  or 
turned  into  a  colony,  or  forced  into  voluntary  surrender,  was 
not,  of  course,  carried  out  with  the  neighbouring  people  who 
were  powerful  enough  to  contend  with  them  on  equal  terms. 
Vanquished  in  one  engagement,  they  almost  immediately  re- 
turned* to  the  struggle;  nor  did  fortune  always  favour  the 
Romans,  for  notwithstanding  the  colour  given  to  these  events 
in  Roman  annals  and  tradition,  evidence  is  not  wanting  of  oc- 
casional &ilure. 

'  Vide  supra,  f  48.  Est. — Deditisne  yos,  popalam  Collati- 

'  IJ^}  lib.  i.  f  38:  "Rex  interroga-  nam,  nrbem,  a^ros,  aqaam,  terminos, 

vit:    ^Sstisne  vos  legati  oratorcsqae  delubra,  utensiha,  divina  bamaiia<|ae 

missi  a  popolo  Collatino  ?  Somas.  —  £st-  omnia,  in  meam  popnliqne  Romani  diti- 

ne  popnlns  Collatinna  in  ana  poteatate  ?  onem  ?  Dcdimns.— At  ego  recipio/  " 


>  >r 
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though  not  determined  by  any  positive  law,  are  generally  defined 
in  the  following  manner: — 

The  people  elected  the  kings,  sometimes  gave  their  consent 
to  declarations  of  war  or  peace,  affirmed  or  negatived  the  passing 
or  repeal  of  laws,  subject  however  to  the  auctoritas  of  the  senate, 
which  was  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  proceeding. 

The  senate  was  consulted  upon  all  important  matters  of  ad- 
ministration ;  it  suggested  alterations  of  the  law ;  declarations  of 
war  and  negotiations  for  peace  were  submitted  to  it  before  being 
laid  before  the  people ;  the  decisions  of  the  comitia  required  its 
auctoritas  or  approbation,  by  which  it  united  with  the  people 
{auctor^t)  to  give  executive  force  to  their  decisions.  Its  de- 
crees were  called  senatus-consulta. 

The  king  had  the  command  of  the  army;  he  convoked  the 
comitia  and  the  senate,  caused  the  laws  to  be  executed  and  jus- 
tice administered,  and  fi*equently,  as  sovereign  pontifi^,  presided 
at  religious  ceremonies. 

83.  The  modem  division  of  sovereign  power  into  several 
distinct  branches  and  their  independent  operation  had  no  place 
in  the  government  of  Rome.  This  subtle  analysis,  which  is  the 
result  of  an  advanced  civilization,  and  especially  of  the  meta- 
physical tendencies  of  a  later  age,  had  not  entered  the  mind  of 
the  Romans.  But  if,  in  order  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  actual  I 
condition  of  these  institutions  at  this  time,  we  apply  this  analysis, 
we  shall  obtain  the  following  results: — 

Legislative  Power.  This  was  exercised  by  the  king,  the 
senate  and  the  people.  The  king  appears  usually  to  have  taken 
the  initiative.  All  projects  were,  however,  examined  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  senate  before  the  convocation  of  the  people.  These 
latter  deliberated,  at  first  in  the  assembly  of  the  curies,  comitia 
curiata,  where,  by  a  system  the  principles  of  which  are  un- 
known to  us  in  detail,  the  suffrage  was  taken  ex  generihusy  and 
where  the  preponderance  was  secured  to  the  old  patrician  caste; 
later,  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries,  where  the  suffrage  was 
taken  according  to  the  census  and  to  age,  ex  censu  et  estate,  so 
that  by  an  ingenious  distribution  the  elder,  though  fewer  in 
number  in  pach  section,  were  put  on  a  par  with  the  younger; 
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Ist.  The  college  of  the  pontiffs.  This  college  was  at  first 
composed  of  four  members:  one  of  these,  the  president,  was 
called  the  high  pontiff  {pontifex  maximus).  It  was  the  head 
of  the  sacerdotal  hierarchy,  having  a  religious  jurisdiction  over 
the  entire  priesthood,  and  many  matters,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, which  were  intimately  connected  with  religion ;  such,  for 
example,  as  adoptions,  fimerals,  the  religious  obligations  due 
by  each  &mily  to  its  gods  and  to  its  household  deities. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  pontifex  maximus  to  commit  to  writing 
the  principal  events  of  each  year,  and  to  expose  them  upon  an 
albimi  or  white  tablet  which  was  suspended  in  his  house,  and 
generally  to  keep  these  annates  maximi,  which  have  proved  one 
of  the  few  sources  of  information,  concerning  this  period,  open  to 
the  poet  and  the  historian  of  later  date.^ 

The  pontifical  dignity,  which  was  confined  to  the  patricians, 
was  conferred  for  life.  The  election  to  vacancies  was  made  by 
the  remaining  members,  it  being  a  self-electing  body.^  The 
election  of  pontifex  maximus  firom  among  their  number  was, 
however,  made  by  the  comitia.  At  what  period  this  practice 
commenced  is  uncertain;  that  such  was  the  case  in  lattc  times 
is  clear,  but  that  it  was  so  at  this  epoch  is  mere  conjectiu*e. 

2nd.  The  college  of  the  augurs  consisted  at  this  period  of 
four  members,  whose  chief  duty  was  to  consult  the  heavens 
previous  to  any  important  enterprise.  More  than  once  we  have 
seen  them  dissolve  an  assembly  or  stop  a  general  on  the  eve  of 
an  attack,  because  the  omens  were  not  propitious.  At  the  time 
of  the  division  of  the  people  into  three  tribes,  eacl^f  the  three 
furnished  an  augur.*  When  the  old  divisions  were\eplaced  by 
the  four  local  tribes  of  Servius,  they  became  four  in  number,  or 
one  for  each  tribe. 

3rd.  The  college  of  the  f  eddies.  The  duty  of  these  officers 
was  confined  to  international  law,  in  relation  to  treaties  of 
alliance  and  war. 

*  Cicero,  De  aratare,  lib.  ii.  f  12:  scendi;    ii,  qui  etiam  nunc  Annales 

"  Ab  initio  remm  Romanamm  usque  maximi  nominantur.*' 

ad  P.  Mucium,  pontificem  maximum,  '  Dion.  lib.  ii.  f  75. 

res  omnes  singulorum  annorum  manda-  '  Cicero,  De  republiea,  lib.  ii.  $  9 : 

bat  Utteris  pontifex  maximus,  effere-  <*  Ex  singulis  tribubus  sing^os  coopta- 

batque  in  allmm,  et  proponebat  tabnlam  rit  augures  (Romulus).'* 
domi,  potestas  ut  esset  populo  cogno- 
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portant  points  of  distinction  between  the  private  status  of  tlie 
two  castes. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  patrician  could  boast  an  origin  coeval 
with  the  foundation  of  Rome ;  he  could  point  to  one  of  the  old 
nobles  as  his  father  {gut  patrem  ciere  possunty  id  esty  nihil  ultra 
guam  ingenui) ;  in  tracing  his  lineage  step  by  step  back  to  the 
progenitor  of  his  race,  he  could  say  that  none  of  his  ancestry 
had  been  tainted  by  vassalage  (guorum  mqjorum  nemo  servitutem 
servivit) ;  and  his  race,  having  no  genealogy  but  its  own,  con- 
stituted it  a  ffens  {vos  solos  gentem  hahere)y  which  included  both 
the  plebeians  subject  to  it  by  the  ties  of  clientage  and  the  en- 
franchised, to  whom  it  had  given  liberty — a  double  class  of 
dependants  to  whom  the  gens  commimicated  its  name  and  rites 
{sacra  gentilitia) — to  whom  the  head  of  the  gens  was  a  patron, 
a  civil  father  and  a  chief  {pater). 

On  the  other  hand  the  plebeian  of  doubtful  or  servile  origin 
was  frequently  unable  to  say  whence  he  came;  he  could  in  no 
instance  trace  his  lineage  back  without  coming  to  a  client  who 
had  been  enfitinchised,  or  to  one  whose  origin  was  lost ;  he  thus 
had  no  gens  of  his  own,  and  generally  traced  his  stock  from  a 
dependant  of  some  patrician  gens. 

Such  is  the  radical  difference  between  the  two  castes,  the 
basis  upon  which  rests  the  distinction  between  public  and  pri- 
vate legal  rights ;  and  such  were  the  plebeians  who,  in  course 
of  time,  increased  in  number  and  strength,  till  at  length  they  found 
themselves  in  a  position  to  contest  step  by  step  the  right  to 
equality  with  their  patrician  superiors. 

88.  All  private  law  among  the  Komans  was  based  upon  one 
idea.  The  hand  {manus}  was  the  symbol  of  power.  Chattels, 
slaves,  children,  wife  and  freedmen,  all  were  subject  to  the  chief 
— in  manu — an  expression  which,  at  a  later  period,  acquired  a 
more  special  signification.  But  the  means  by  which  the  warrior 
acquired  power  and  was  enabled  to  get  his  property  within  his 
grasp  {manu  capere\  was  by  the  lance,  the  wielders  or  possessors 
of  which  were  the  Quirites — a  symbol  that  long  remained  in  use 
after  the  actual  prototype  had  disappeared.  Even  in  the  solem- 
nities of  marriage,  long  afier  these  primitive  times,  it  was  the 
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custom  to  pass  a  lance  over  the  head  of  the  bride,  in  token  of 
the  power  over  her  (manus)  her  husband  was  about  to  acquire.* 
That  which  we  now  call  property  bore  a  name  very  expressive 
of  the  then  state  of  civilization — mancipiumy  which  was  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  the  object  of  possession  and  to  the  power  of 
possession  itself  (mantc  captum), 

89.  As  the  lance  represented  acquisition  by  violence,  so  there 
was  a  remarkable  symbol  which  occupied  a  most  important 
position  in  connection  with  a  transaction  of  private  law — the 
peaceable  transfer  of  possession  {manus)  over  property  (iwan- 
cipium).  We  allude  to  the  ceremony  with  the  piece  of  brass 
and  the  balance,  per  cbs  et  libram,  called  nexum,  manciptum, 
and  at  a  later  period  mancipation  Here  we  have  a  relic  of 
the  time  when  money  passed  by  weight — a  lihripens  holds  the 
balance,  five  citizens,  representing  perhaps  the  five  classes  of 
the  census,  are  present  as  witnesses;  the  metal  is  given  and 
weighed;  certain  words  containing  the  law  of  the  contract, 
lex  mancipiiy  are  pronounced,  and  the  manuSy  the  power,  is 
transmitted  fi'om  the  seller  to  the  buyer.  Money,  which  had 
long  been  in  use  amongst  the  Italian  nations,  was  early  adopted 
by  the  Romans,  and  copper  coins,  bearing  the  impression  of  an 
ox  or  a  sheep,  whence  the  term  "  pecunia,"  were  early  intro- 
duced ;  yet  the  solemnity  per  cbs  et  libram  was  retained,  and, 
although  symbolical,  regarded  as  necessary. 

90.  As  on  the  one  hand  manus  was  the  basis  of  Quiritarian 
private  right,  so  on  the  other  mancipatio,  or  the  solemnity  per 
€Bs  et  libraniy  was  the  form  chiefly  used  for  the  establishment,  the 
modification  or  the  extinction  of  rights.  By  it  interests  in  land 
were  acquired,  the  property  in  beasts  of  burden  or  of  draught 
was  passed,  slaves  transferred,  and  the  power  over  the  wife  or 
the  freedman  established ;  by  it  civil  obligations  were  contracted, 
and  the  validity  of  the  last  will  or  testament  depended  upon  its 
proper  observance. 

>  Festos,    on    the    word    Celihari:  ma  annomm  et  imperii  est"    Festns 

"  Celibari  haftta  caput  nnbentis  come-  giyes  also  several  other  expIana|iXM|B  of 

batnr  .    .    .  qaod  nuptiali  jure  imperio  this  usage,  bat  this  is  the  correct  one. 
yiri  sabjicitnr  nnbens :  quia  hasta  snm- 
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This  solemnity  was  in  many  instances  pm^ly  plebeian,  and  by 
it  the  inferior  class  was  enabled  to  arrive  at  results  attained  by 
the  higher  through  means  considered  more  dignified.  Thus, 
while  the  patrician  wife  passed  into  the  power  of  her  husband 
by  the  reUgious  ceremony  termed  the  confarreatioy  the  character 
of  which  and  the  attendant  symbol  are  full  of  dignity  and  nobi- 
lity, and  which  qualified  the  children  of  the  marriage  to  under- 
take high  sacerdotal  functions,  the  plebeian  woman  was  sold  to 
her  husband  for  a  piece  of  brass  weighed  out  in  the  balance  per 
(B8  et  libramy  or  might  be  acquired  as  a  chattel  by  possession  for 
one  year.  So,  while  the  curies  were  convoked  to  liear  a  patri- 
cian declare  his  testament,  to  deliberate  whether  the  disposition 
he  desired  to  make  was  consistent  with  the  interests  of  an  aristo- 
cratic family,  whether  the  nominated  heir  was  worthy  of  admis- 
sion after  the  death  of  the  testator  to  the  place  occupied  by  him 
in  the  corporation;  while,  in  fact,  the  testament  of  a  patrician 
was  regarded  as  nothing  less  than  a  law  of  the  curiae  the  plebeian 
testament  consisted  of  a  sale  during  his  life  per  as  et  lihram  of 
his  estate,  to  take  effect  upon  his  death.  By  this  ceremony 
also  the  plebeian  bound  himself  or  his  children  either  to  redress 
a  wrong,  to  raise  money,  or  to  give  security  for  money  bor- 
rowed. 

91.  But  the  most  striking  feature  of  Koman  manners  is  the 
family.  Grouped  around  its  chief,  subject  to  his  despotic  rule, 
it  exists,  a  small  isolated  body  complete  in  itself,  surrounded  by 
the  other  component  parts  of  the  general  body  of  society. 

The  head,  -pater  familias,  is  alone  in  private  law  capable  of 
having  rights  or  obligations.  All  under  his  power  are  but  his 
agents,  his  instruments.  He  is  sole  proprietor  of  the  property 
in  his  or  their  possession:  even  the  persons  constituting  his 
household  are  his  properly.  His  slaves,  his  children,  his  wife 
and  his  freedmen  are  under  his  immediate  power  and  control. 
Around  him,  though  not  so  intimately  connected  with  him, 
are  his  enfranchised,  and,  when  the  pater  is  a  patrician,  hia 
clients.  To  this  state  of  things  several  institutions,  to  which 
constant  reference  is  made  in  the  civil  law  relating  to  persons, 
owe  their  origin. 
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1st.  Slavery,  which  introduced  into  the  state  and  into  families 
a  class  of  human  beings  ahnost  destitute  of  rights,  who,  like 
any  other  ordinary  chattels,  could  be  disposed  of  by  the  owner 
at  will — an  institution,  though  contrary  to  nature,  yet  common 
to  all  nations  of  the  period. 

2nd.  The  paternal  power,  which  was  of  peculiar  force  among 
the  Komans;  for  it  made  the  father  supreme  over  his  son  what- 
ever might  be  his  age,  as  also  over  his  son's  children  and  the 
fruits  of  his  labour,  and  extended  even  to  the  power  of  life  and 
death. 

3rd.  The  marital  power,  when  the  woman  passed  under  the 
authority  of  her  husband — a  power  perhaps  less  absolute  than 
either  of  the  two  former,  because  it  was  moderated  by  the 
influence  of  the  wife's  relatives. 

4th.  The  power  over  freemen,  who,  though  ranked  by  the 
state  as  free,  could,  as  to  the  family,  be  subject  to  the  chief,  its 
head,  reduced  to  a  species  of  property  and  assimilated  to  slaves. 
Whether  we  regard  them  as  children  or  other  dependants  sold 
or  abandoned  per  cbs  et  libram  by  their  chief,  or  as  debtors  who, 
in  default  of  payment,  were  adjudicated  by  the  magistrate  to 
their  creditors  {addicti),  or  as  tliose  who  voluntarily  sold  them- 
selves per  <2s  et  libram  for  a  given  time  to  creditors  in  satis&c- 
tion  of  their  debt,  next, 

5th.  Enfranchisement,  which  transferred  a  person  from  the 
condition  of  a  chattel  to  that. of  a  free  man  without  at  the  same 
time  severing  all  the  ties  and  obligations  which  boimd  him  to 
his  ancient  master.  Thus  was  created  in  Rome  a  peculiar  class 
of  citizens,  which  retained  through  several  generations  the  im- 
press of  their  original  slavery.  It  is  not  known  how  enfran- 
chisement was  effected  prior  to  the  institution  of  the  census. 
Afl«r  that  period  it  was  accomplished  by  simply  writing  the 
name  of  the  individual  in  the  census  or  list  of  citizens.  Diony- 
sius  ascribes  to  Servius  the  admission  of  the  enfranchised  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship  and  their  inscription  in  the  urban  tribes.* 

6th.  Clientage  was  a  condition  at  the  same  time  political  and 
private,  by  which  the  plebeians  were  subject  to  the  superior 

>  Dion.  lib.  iv.  {  26. 

o2 
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race,  and  distributed  amoDgst  their  families  as  dependants  of 
the  patrician  gentes.  The  client  and  his  descendants  became  a 
part  of  his  patron's  gens :  they  assumed  with  a  terminal  modi- 
fication its  name  and  adopted  its  peculiar  rites  {sacra  gentilitia) ; 
and  in  default  of  natural  heirs  the  gens  became  the  successor. 
The  patron  and  his  client  were  boimd  by  mutual  obligations, 
and  religion  and  custom  clothed  these  duties  with  so  sacred  a 
character,  that  he  who  violated  them — when  human  sacrifices 
were  in  vogue — was  publicly  immolated  at  one  of  the  religious 
festivals :  sacer  esto. 

The  patricians  alone  had  clients,  and  in  the  earliest  period  of 
Roman  history  every  plebeian  was  attached  by  this  bond  to  some 
aristocratic  gens  ;  in  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  new  order 
of  plebeians  steadily  increasing,  and  being  fi*ee  from  such  ties, 
absorbed  these  first  germs  of  the  Koman  population.  The 
gentesy  the  first  race,  and  their  dependants  the  plebeians,  the 
nucleus  of  the  Roman  people,  disappeared,  and  with  them  real 
cUentage  was  gone,  having  been  transformed  by  the  course  of 
time  and  the  progress  of  civilization  into  an  institution  existing 
merely  in  name^  sustained  only  for  ostentation  and  intrigue. 

92.  If  fi*om  the  condition  of  persons  at  this  period  we  pass 
to  that  of  property,  our  attention  will  be  first  arrested  by  the 
Ager  Romanus  or  Quiritarian  land.  The  Quiritarian  title  to 
land  could  only  be  enjoyed  by  Ron^an  citizens,  and  was  confined 
to  certain  lands.  The  different  kings  of  Rome,  Romulus, 
Ancus,  Tarquinius  Prisons  and  Servius  Tullius,  are  represented 
by  the  historian  as  tracing  and  successively  extending  the  limits 
of  this  Ager  Romanus ^  and  dividing  it  amongst  the  citizens  in 
allotments,  either  to  the  several  curies  or  to  separate  individuals, 
viritim^  The  Quiritarian  land  ceased  to  increase  in  extent 
fix)m  the  last  survey  made  by  Servius  Tullius.'  In  vain  did 
Rome  by  conquest  after  conquest  invade  the  world  and  extend 
the  limits  of  its  dominion, — the  Ager  Romanus  remained  as  it 
had  been  fixed.  And  no  greater  favour  could  be  granted  by 
the  maternal  city  than  the  endowment  of  other  land  with  a  par- 

•  Dioii.,^ii«flri,i^.,Ub.iii.§l.  Cicero,  "  Dion.  lib.  iv.  f  13. 

I>e  rfyuhli4M,  lib.  ii.  §§  14,  IS. 


% 
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SECOND  PERIOD. 


THE  REPUBLIC. 

L  TO  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  TWELVE  TABLES. 

93.  It  is  impossible  for  several  distinct  powers  to  exist  side 
by  side  in  the  same  state  without  rivalry  and  antagonism.     If 
there  are  three,  two  of  them  will  unite  to  destroy  the  third. 
Are  there  but  two,  the  struggle  is  only  the  more  severe. 
Kome  furnishes  us  with  an  illustration  of  this.     Of  the  three 
political  bodies  we  have  seen  existing  in  the  state,  the  patrician 
and  plebeian  alone  remained  at  the  epoch  at  which  we  have 
arrived.     They  had  united  in  their  eflforts  to  overthrow  the 
kings,  and  they  then  entered  upon  that  protracted  contest  with 
each  other,  in  which  the  patricians,  who  were  at  first  in  sole 
possession  of  all  the  honours,  privileges  and  dignities  of  the 
state,  beheld  them  one  by  one  taken  away  or  shared  by  their 
opponents,  the  plebeians.     It  was  a  struggle  which,  originating 
in  the  liberation  of  the  two  orders  from  regal  authority,  termi- 
nated in  their  sujyection  to  imperial  despotism  (b.c.  509).     It 
would  appear  at  first  sight  as  if  the  government  had  undergone 
but  slight  change.     There  was  no  apparent  innovation  in  the 
comitiGy  in  the  senate,  or  in  the  administration  generally.     The 
r^al  authority  had  only  been  transferred  to  two  consuls,  elected 
like  the  kings  themselves  by  the  people,  but  whose  power  was 
limited  to  one  year.     The  position,  however,  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  citizens,  were  completely  altered,  and  all  that 
followed  turned  upon  this  transformation.     If  we  can  credit 
Livy,  Servius  had  conceived  the  project  of  abdicating  in  order 
himself  to  establish  the  consular  form  of  government ;  and,  ao* 
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cording  to  him,  this  change  was  effected  by  the  comitia  of  the 
centuries,  but  although  the  form  remained  the  same  the  spirit 
had  entirely  changed.* 

The  consuls,  though  in  certain  respects  we  might  agree  with 
Cicero  in  calling  them  two  annual  kings,  were  in  reality  fisur 
from  occupying  the  place  of  kings.  These  functionaries,  su- 
perior to  the  senators  and  the  plebeians,  had  constituted  in  them- 
selves an  independent  political  body,  and  had  established  an 
equilibrium  between  themselves,  the  people  and  the  senate. 
The  consuls,  on  the  other  hand,  were  patricians;  they  were 
controlled  by  the  senate  and  transacted  nothing  except  under 
its  influence.  The  equilibrium,  therefore,  had  to  be  established 
between  the  senate  and  the  people,  and  the  regal  functions 
which  had  been  exercised  by  the  kings  had  to  be  shared  between 
the  two  remaining  political  bodies. 

The  senate  augmented  its  executive  power;  the  administra- 
tion was  concentrated  within  it ;  to  it  was  entrusted  the  duty  of 
contracting  all  treaties  with  allies  and  with  enemies ;  in  a  word, 
it  held  the  helm  of  state.  The  revolution  was  in  fact  an  aristo- 
cratic revolution.  It  was  the  patrician  caste  that  gathered  its 
first  finits,  and  the  senate,  adopting  the  expression  of  Cicero,  so 
controlled  the  republic,  that  everything  was  done  by  its  authority 
and  nothing  by  that  of  the  people.* 

The  people,  however,  believed  themselves  free.  They  had, 
in  &ct,  tested  their  strength ;  they  knew  that  they  made  laws 
and  magistrates ;  they  knew  that  the  yoke  which  they  had  im- 
posed upon  themselves  they  could  when  they  should  think  fit 
cast  off.  In  appearance,  they  had  increased  their  independence, 
and  they  flattered  themselves  their  power  also.  The  fasces  of 
the  consuls  were  bowed  before  them ;  the  pain  of  death  awaited 

*  Liry,  lib.  i.  §  48 :  "  Id  ipsam  tarn  rempnblicam  temporibns  illis,  ut  in 
mite  ac  tam  moderatum  imperium,  ta-  populo  libero  panca  per  populnm,  pie- 
men, qnia  nnius  esset,  dc]X)nere  enm  in  raque  senatns  auctoritate  et  institato  ac 
animo  habnisse  qnidam  auctores  sunt ;  more  gererentur,  atqne  uti  consulcs  po- 
ni  scelos  intestinam  libcrando;  patriie  testatcra  baberent  tempore  dnntaxat 
consilia  agitanti  intervcnisset."  §60:  annuam,  genere  ipso  ac  jure  regiam. 
"Duo  consnles  inde  comitiis  centuria-  Qnodque  erat  ad obtinendam  potentiam 
tis  a  prsefecto  Urbis  ex  commentariis  nobilium  rel  maximum,  vebementer  id 
Servii  Tnlli  creati  sunt,  L.  Junius  retinebatur,  popnii  comitia  ne  essent 
Bratns  et  L.  Tarqninius  Collatinns."  rata,    nisi    ea   patmm    approbaviaset 

«  Cicero,  De  republica,  lib.  ii.  §  32 :  auctoritas." 
"Tenoit  igitor  noc  in  stain  senatus 
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him  who  dared  to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  magistrate 
without  theu:  consent;  death  was  the  penalty  of  aspiring  to 
royalty ;  and  to  them  there  lay  the  right  of  appeal  against  the 
sentence  of  any  magistrate  who  should  condemn  a  citizen  to 
deaths  to  exUe^  or  to  the  scourge. 


Section  XVIII. 

The  Valerian  Laws  {Leges  Valeric^). 
QuESTOBS  OP  Homicide  (  Qucestores  Parricidii). 

94.  The  laws  passed  at  this  period,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  people,  are  known  as  the  Valerian  Laws,  because  it  was  on 
the  motion  of  the  Consul  Valerius  Publicola  that  they  were 
decreed  by  the  centuries — Leges  Valerias — the  last  of  which  in 
order  first  demands  our  attention. 

This  law  prohibited  any  sentence  deprivmg  a  citizen  of  life, 
Kberty  or  the  rights  of  citizenship  from  being  pronounced  irrevo- 
cably by  a  single  magistrate,  and  established  in  all  such  cases 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  people  in  comitia  by  centuries  {pro- 
vocatio  ad populum).  But  did  not  this  right,  which  Livy  dig- 
nifies as  the  unicum  presidium  lihertatisy  exist  under  the 
kings?  Several  historians  are  of  opinion  that  it  did,  and 
Cicero,  in  his  Republic,  says :  **  Provocationem  autem  etiam  a 
regihus  fuisse  declarant  poni\ficales  libriy  significant  nostri 
etiam  auguralesr 

The  Valerian  law  transformed  into  written  law  that  which 
had  been  previously  a  mere  custom,  frequently  neglected,  or 
perhaps  respected  only  where  the  rights  of  the  patrician  caste 
were  involved. 

As  it  was  prohibited  to  create  any  magistrate  without  the 
right  of  provocation  a  breach  of  this  law  might  be  punished 
capitally  and  the  offender  put  to  death  with  impunity.^ 

1  Cioero,  De  republica,  lib.  ii.  §  31.  tione  creasset:    qni  croasset,  earn  jna 

Dig.  1,  2,  De  origine  juris,  2,  §  16,  f.  fasqae  esset  occidi :    neve    ea   ciedes 

Pompon.     JArjf  lib.  liL  §  65 :    '*  Ne  capitalis  noxas  haberotor." 
qoiB  nUnm  magistratnm  sine  proYoca- 
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96.  Any  private  individual,  equally  with  a  magistrate,  was 
at  liberty  to  prosecute  before  the  people  for  capital  crimes ;  the 
comitia,  however,  frequently  delegated  their  power  to  citizens 
called  qucBitores  parricidiiy  whose  duty  it  was  to  preside  at  the 
investigation  of  these  charges  (^t^t  capitalibus  rebus  prcBessent), 
direct  the  proceedings,  and  deliver  judgment  in  the  name  of  the 
people.*  Parricidium  signifies  at  this  period  paris-cidium  —the 
murder  of  one's  equal — homicide ;  and  not,  as  in  later  times, 
patris-cidium-' the  murder  of  a  father — patricide.  In  Festus 
we  find  this  law  ascribed  to  Numa,  "  Si  quis  hominem  liberum 
dolo  sciens  morti  duit,  pnrricida  esto,^^ 

96.  The  Valerian  law  did  not  apply  to  foreigners  or  slaves, 
who  coidd  be  punished,  scourged,  or  put  to  death  by  the  con- 
suls upon  their  own  authority ;  nor  was  it  in  force  beyond  one 
mile  fix)m  the  city,*  consequently  it  ceased  to  apply  to  the  army 
as  soon  as  it  had  passed  this  limit;  indeed,  had  such  a  barrier 
been  opposed  to  the  imperium  of  the  general,  the  rigid  discipline 
for  which  the  Roman  army  was  so  conspicuous  would  soon  have 
been  destroyed ;  and,  lastly,  it  did  not  reach  the  paternal  power 
(^patria  potestas).  Hence  the  anomaly  that  a  man,  who  could 
not  be  capitally  pimished  by  the  state  except  by  the  will  of  the 
whole  people,  might  be  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  his  father. 


Section  XIX. 

QUJESTORS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  REVENUE. 

97.  To  the  same  consul  Valerius  is  also  ascribed  the  creation 
of  a  new  magistracy.  Hitherto  the  guardianship  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  revenue  had  been  entrusted  first  to  the 
kings  and  subsequently  to  the  consuls.  On  the  motion  of 
Valerius  two  qusestors  were  appointed  by  the  people  expressly 
for  these  duties.  They  were  called  quaestors  because  it  was 
their  duty  to  seek  and  collect  the  public  taxes  {qui  pecuni(E 

»  Dig.  1,  2,  Ve  arigineJurUt  2,  §  23,      proTOcationem  esse   longius   ab   urbe 
f .  Pompon.  mille  passuum." 

*  IiYjr»  lib.  iii.  §  20 :  **  Neqae  enim 
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praeateni),  aa  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  seek  out  evidence  in 
cases  of  capital  crimea  had  been  called  quoMtortt  parrieidiL* 
The  creation  of  this  office  was  the  beginning  of  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  consulate;  it  was  at  first  exclnsirelj  confined  to 
patricians,  and  became  the  first  step  to  the  lu^est  dignities. 


Section  XX. 
Dictator,  oh  Master  of  the  Feopi.e  {Dictator,  Ma^ 

ffisler  Poptili). 
Master  of  the  Catauit  {Master  Egmitum). 
88.  Tarqxun  did  not  remain  inactive  after  his  expuMon. 
Tbe  wan  that  he  waged  against  the  Romans  compelled  them 
to  exert  all  their  energies,  and  at  tbe  end  of  nine  years  frtHn  the 
down&l  of  the  thrtme,  menaced  fi^om  without  by  a  powerful 
aitnr  collected  against  than  by  tbe  s(»4n-law  of  Tarqnin,  and 
while  the  safety  oS  the  republic  was  eqnaQy  in  danger  from 
intotial  dissensioo  between  the  two  wdei^  the  senate  resorted 
to  Tigorous  action,  and,  fUlowing  a  I^tin  examjJe,  created  a 
new  office,  called  tbe  dictator. 

88.  (B.C.  301.)  Acting  npon  tbe  authority  <^tbe  senate,  the 
coosuU  ^Wted  &om  among  the  patricians  a  dictattv,  who  was 
iBT««t«d  fijr  $ix  months  with  supreme  power.  As  chief  magis- 
trate, he  ruled  Ki»ue:  as  general,  he  commanded  the  army. 
The  axe  was  restorwl  to  the^/a*c**  of  his  lictors:  he  could  con- 
dnnn  citizens  to  the  scourge,  exile  or  death  without  the  appeal, 
pr»tf9ct^a  aJ  pvptiium.  Tbe  appeal  to  a  coDe^ne,  as  in  the 
case  «:^  the  consuls,  no  longer  es^ted:  fi.4r  the  dictator  possessed 
the  sole  authority:  hi;$  wvW  was  law.*  In  this  war  the  patri- 
«iaa»  escaped  the  t^ratk>n  (^  tbe  Valerian  laws,  which  wer« 
aee«red  to  the  plebetaas  upon  the  expulsioQ  <i£  the  kin^;  in 
Aia  way  they  recovwed  Sw  a  brief  space  their  poww  and  the 
Stat,  kJtnTos  aoxiliam.  noiai  pcoTma- 
pawmii.  ■uiliam.'' 
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tide  *' master  of  the  people'*  {magister  populi\  which  we  find  in 
the  earlier  Roman  writers,  but  which  the  force  of  custom  re- 
placed by  a  less  significant  appellation,  attests  the  character  of 
this  office.^  An  authority  so  absolute  was  well  calculated  to 
save  the  state  in  a  trying  crisis:  hence  we  find  resort  was  had 
to  this  measure  on  all  subsequent  occasions  when  the  common- 
wealth was  in  danger;  but  it  had  also  a  tendency  to  arbitrary 
despotism,  and  did  in  fact  terminate  in  this:  not,  indeed,  so 
long  as  the  dictators,  citizens  of  the  republic,  thought  only  of 
its  salvation,  and  laid  down  their  fasces  when  a  crisis  had  passed 
or  their  term  of  oflSce  had  expired,  but  at  a  later  period,  when 
generals  fought  for  themselves  or  for  a  party. 

100.  The  dictator  was  provided  with  a  lieutenant,  whom  he 
was  at  liberty  to  select,  and  who  was  styled  the  "  master  of  the 
horse"  {magister  equitum) — a  military  office  whose  origin  was 
said  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  kings  and  to  have  existed  even 
under  Romulus.*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  mounted 
lieutenant  headed  the  young  nobles,  of  whom  the  cavalry  mainly 
consisted,  whereas  the  dictator,  whether  in  the  city  or  in  the 
field,  marched  on  foot,  preceded  by  his  twenty-four  lictors,  at 
the  head  of  the  infantry,  who  were  plebeians,  thus  appearing 
rather  to  command  them  than  the  patricians. 

101.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  office  of  dictator,  as  also 
that  of  the  master  of  the  horse,  was  like  all  other  high  offices 
confined  to  the  patrician  order,  and  to  it  was  attached  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  lictors  and  the  fasces. 


Section  XXI. 

The  Struggle  between  the  Plebeians  and  the 

Patricians. 

102.  As  soon  as  the  fear  of  Tarquin  and  his  party  had  sub- 
sided, and  the  dictator  had  been  deprived  of  his  authority,  the 

*  Cicero,  De  repnhlica,  lib.  i.  §  40:  Dig.  1,  2,  De  origine  juris,  2,  §  19,  f. 

"Nam  Dictator  qaidem  ab  eo  appcl-  Pompon. 

latur,  quia  dicitur;  sed  in  nostris  libria  '  Dig.  1,  2,  De  oriffinejuris,2f  §  19, 

vides  enm  magistrom  popnii  appellari."  f.  Pompon.    Lydos,  lib.  i.  §  14. 
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tranquillity  which  for  a  brief  period  had  resulted  from  the  ap- 
proach of  danger  and  the  suppression  of  the  plebeians,  was  inter- 
rupted, and  the  struggle  between  the  two  orders  recommenced. 
The  political  situation  of  the  plebeians  was  by  no  means  pro- 
mising. The  senate  was  composed  solely  of  patricians:  they 
had  a  monopoly  of  religious  offices,  of  the  posts  of  consul, 
qusestor,  dictator,  master  of  the  horse ;  they  alone  held  mili- 
tary command,  and  ruled  in  the  comitia  of  the  curies  and  the 
centuries;  in  the  one  by  virtue  of  their  race,  in  the  other  by 
reason  of  their  wealth.  Nor  was  the  situation  of  the  plebeians  as 
regards  the  conditions  of  private  life  any  better ;  poor,  and  but 
little  addicted  to  mercantile  affairs  or  the  practice  of  the  me- 
chanical arts,  pursuits  at  that  period  scarcely  known  in  Rome, 
with  no  other  resource  open  to  them  than  agriculture  or  war, 
the  plebeians  might  be  forced  at  any  time,  by  an  unproductive 
harvest  or  an  unsuccessful  enterprise,  to  borrow  from  the  wealthy. 
When  in  due  course  the  time  for  payment  came,  the  debtor, 
finding  himself  unable  to  discharge  his  liability,  was  forced  to 
sacrifice  himself,  and  by  the  ceremony  per  cbs  et  lihram  entered 
into  a  condition  of  servitude  to  his  creditor,  known  as  nexus ; 
or  in  virtue  of  the  rights  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  the 
creditor  claimed  him  as  a  slave  {addict us)  from  the  ma^strate, 
and  took  possession  of  him  as  his  own  property.  Such  suffer- 
ings  and  personal  degradations,  which  were  far  from  unfi^ 
quent,  when  added  to  poUtical  grievances,  could  not  fidl  to  be 
followed  by  disastrous  consequences.  Often  in  order  to  avert 
a  threatening  storm,  or  allay  the  rising  wave  of  popular  discon- 
tent, would  the  senate  decree  a  general  discharge  of  all  lia- 
bilities, debtors  would  be  restored  to  liberty,  and  those  who  had 
by  pecuniary  obligation  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude 
{next  or  addicti)  be  granted  their  freedom.  But  such  relief  was 
spasmodic — the  law  remained  unaltered.^ 

'  Cicero,  De  republican  lib.  ii.  §  34.      condition,    especially   under    Sernoa 
like  ameliorations  took  place  in  their      Tullias. 
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Section  XXII. 

Plebeian  Tribunes  (  Tribuni  Plebis). 
The  Sacred  Laws  {Leges  Sacrce). 

108.  One  of  these  debtors^  an  old  soldier^  having  escaped 
fix>m  the  house  of  his  creditor,  appeared  in  the  public  streets 
covered  with  stripes.  The  spectators  became  excited ;  discon- 
tent spread  rapidly,  and  after  a  brief  period  of  popular  agitation 
and  the  failure  of  attempts  at  compromise,  the  plebeians  retired 
in  arms  to  Mons  Aventinus  on  the  other  side  of  the  Anio 
(b.c.  494).  This  sedition,  besides  the  remission  of  their  exist- 
ing debts  and  the  liberation  of  the  debtors,  was  attended  by 
serious  consequences  to  the  patricians.  They  had  in  their  order 
two  consuls ;  they  were  now  forced  to  let  the  plebeians  have 
two  magistrates,  plebeian  tribunes  {tribuni  plebis)^  and  not 
*^  tribunes  of  the  people,"  as  they  are  frequently  called. 

104.  These  tribunes  were  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians, 
but  at  first  they  were  nominated  by  the  curies.  Their  fiinctions 
originally  were  not  initiative,  nor  did  the  office  at  first  confer 
executive  power.  It  was,  properly  speaking,  solely  protective. 
It  was  the  province  of  the  tribunes  to  slielter  the  plebeians  from 
acts  of  violence  or  injustice  (in  auxilium  plebis;  contra  vim 
auxilium).  This  protection  was  secured  by  what  was  termed 
their  intercession  {intercedere,  inter cessio\  or  their  opposition — 
the  veto  which  they  were  empowered  to  pronounce  upon  the 
acts  of  the  consuls,  other  magistrates,  and  even  upon  the  decrees 
of  the  senate.  At  a  later  period  they  acquired  executive  power, 
and  the  right  of  initiating  action.^ 

106.  The  strongest  guarantees  of  these  rights  were  exacted. 
The  populus  confirmed  them  in  the  comitia  by  centuries;  they 
were  sanctioned  by  the  senate,  and  consecrated  by  religious 
ceremonies.  The  tribunes  themselves,  the  hill  to  which  the 
plebeians  had  retired,  the  laws  which  secured  these  privileges, 
became  sacred  objects ;  the  hill  took  the  name  of  the  sacred 

*  Cicero,  De  republioa,  lib.  ii.  §  34.      2,  De  origifiejuris,2,  §  20,  f.  Pompon. 
De  legibvSf  lib.  iii.  §  7.    The  Clandian      Festu?,  on  the  word  Sacer  mons. 
Tables ;  Tide  sapra,  §  10,  note.    Dig.  1, 
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mount  (mons  Sacer) ;  the  laws  that  of  the  sacred  laws  {leges 
sacra!) ;  the  person  of  the  tribunes  was  inviolable  {sacrosancta) ; 
and  the  head  of  him  who  should  attempt  a  tribune's  life  was 
forfeited  to  Jupiter  {caput  Jovi  sacrum)^  and  his  family  sold  in 
aid  of  the  sacrifices  to  Ceres.^ 


Section  XXIII. 

The  Comitia  by  Tribes  (Comitia  tributa). 
Plebiscita  {Plebis-scita). 

106.  This  first  victory  of  the  plebeians  led  to  aU  the  others. 
The  tribunes,  at  first  two  in  number,  were  soon  raised  to  five 
(b.c.  471),  then  to  ten  (b.c.  457).  It  is  true  that  in  making 
this  augmentation  the  patricians  intended  to  deal  a  blow  at  the 
power  of  the  plebeians  by  introducing  discord  into  their  ranks, 
but  the  measure  had  not  this  result  at  first.  Eager  to  obtain 
the  Avour  of  their  order,  and  ready  to  oppose  the  senators  and 
patricians,  they  took  counsel  among  themselves  as  to  the  line  of 
policy  they  would  adopt ;  and  acting  under  the  advice  of  their 
most  influential  men,  and  being  partly  guided  by  circumstances, 
they  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  mass  of  the  plebeians  dis- 
tributed in  the  tribes.  This  assembly  was  held  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  form  of  an  institution  recognized  by  the  senate,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon  a  patrician, 
Coriolanus  (b.c.  489). 

These  assemblies,  convened  without  consultation  of  augurs, 
and  convoked  and  presided  over  for  the  most  part  by  plebeians, 
though  originally  intended  solely  for  the  political  delibera- 
tions of  a  single  order  of  citizens,  soon  acquired  the  right  of 
pronouncing  judgment  in  certain  cases,  of  making  certain  elec- 
tions, and  of  passing  laws  affecting  private  rights,  and,  in  fact, 
became  a  branch  of  the  legislature. 

The  curies  were  an  institution  where  the  aristocracy  of  race 
formed  the  principle  of  division  ;  in  the  centuries  that  principle 
was  the  aristocracy  of  wealth.     But  the  division  among  the 

'  Livy,  lib.  iii.  §  66. 
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plebeians  was  by  tribes ;  and  here  the  plebeian  element  was 
paramount,  whether  from  the  fact  that  their  order  alone  was 
represented  there,  or  that  both  orders  being  represented,  the 
plebeian  preponderated.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  law 
aU  the  people,  whether  patrician  or  plebeian,  were  partitioned 
into  local  tribes ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  constitution  of  these 
assemblies  by  tribe?  was  purely  plebeian.  The  tribimes  were 
merely  representatives  of  this  class,  and,  as  such,  the  patricians 
were  not  called  upon  to  recognize  their  authority.  We  may 
learn  here  how  important  results  may  follow  from  mere  outward 
classification,  and  how  the  exclusive  character  of  the  system 
under  which  the  old  national  race  distinction  was  carried  out, 
as  in  the  curies  and  in  the  ingenious  combination  of  Servius, 
intended  to  give  preponderance  to  wealth,  eventually  affected 
the  constitution  of  Roman  government.  The  unit,  for  the 
purposes  of  voting,  being  the  tribe,  and  each  citizen  having  in 
his  tribe  an  equal  vote,  the  influence  of  the  plebeian  element 
preponderated ;  and  as  unity  of  purpose  is  always  characteristic 
of  this  element,  in  that  it  is  swayed  by  one  impulse,  viz.,  the 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  antagonistic  order,  it  is  sure  in  the 
long  run  to  prevaU. 

These  assemblies  bore  at  the  date  of  their  commencement  the 
name  of  concilia^  indicative  of  their  character  as  secret  councils 
composed  of  one  section  of  the  people ;  but  they  are  more  fre- 
quently designated  as  comitia  tributay  comitias  by  tribes. 
Their  decisions  were  termed  plebis-scitay  decrees  of  the  ple- 
beians; and  some  writers,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  have 
designated  under  the  term  populi-scitay  or  decrees  of  the  people, 
the  laws  passed  by  the  other  comitias. 

107.  Thus,  dating  from  this  epoch,  we  have  the  three  kinds 
of  assemblies  which  the  history  of  Rome  presents,  clearly  de- 
fined: 1st.  The  ancient  and  aristocratic  assemblies  of  the  old 
patriciate,  or  the  ancient  races  of  the  Ramnenses,  Tatienses  and 
Luceres,  or,  in  other  words,  the  comitia  by  curies  {comitia 
curiata);  2nd.  The  assemblies  of  the  entire  people  with  the 
preponderance  secured  to  wealth,  or  the  comitia  by  centuries 
(comitia  centuriata) ;  and  3rdly.  The  plebeian  assemblies,  or 
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the  comitia  by  tribes  {comttia  tributa).  Aulus  GelUus,  who  has 
^ven  lis  the  formula  of  the  two  former,  also  furnishes  us  with 
the  formula  of  the  latter.  And  in  order  to  distinguish  each 
dearly,  we  may  follow  him  in  saying  that  the  votes  were  given 
after  the  foUowing  manner :  in  the  first  by  nobility  of  birth  ;  in 
the  second  by  wealth  ascertained  by  the  census  and  by  age  ;  in 
the  third  by  local  distinctions.^ 


Section  XXIV. 

Plebeian  Ediles  {jEdiles  Plebeii). 

108.  The  assemblies  of  the  plebeians  kept  constantly  in  view 
the  improvement  of  the  position  of  their  own  class.  And  as 
the  consuls  had  under  them  two  quaestors,  they  added  to  the 
tribuneB  two  magistrates  elected  from  among  the  plebeians,  whom 
they  named  plebeian  ediles  (cediles  plebeii);  officials  who  had 
charge  of  the  details  of  poUce  administration  and  the  protection 
of  the  edifices  where  the  plebiscita  were  deposited.* 


Section  XXV. 

Origin  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (Lex  or  Leffes  XII 
Tabularuniy  Lex  decemviralis). 

Decemvirs. 

109.  The  plebeians,  under  the  direction  of  their  tribunes, 
vigorously  followed  up  the  important  advantage  they  had  gained, 
and,  afi^r  a  long  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  patricians,  suc- 
cess, at  least  in  part,  attended  their  efforts.  It  was  clear  that 
the  law,  public  and  private,  had  two  fimdamental  defects:  on 
the  one  hand,  it  was  indefinite  and  unfamiliar  to  the  common 
herd;  and,  on  the  other,  it  bore  unequally  on  the  two  orders  of 

>  Aul.  Goll.  lib.  16, 1 27 :  "  Cum  ex  et  locis,  tribnta." 
generiboB  hominom  snnragiam  ferator,  *  Dig.  1, 2,  2>tf  ori^ine  Juris,  ^i  §  21, 

cnriata  comitia  esse ;  com  ex  censa  et  f .  Pompon, 
state,  centnriata;  cnm  ex  regionibns 
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society.  An  unknown  and  mjsterious  power,  it  was  a  formid- 
able weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  and  enabled  them 
to  keep  the  lower  orders  in  check  and  under  their  control.  The 
efforts  of  the  plebeians  were  therefore  directed  mainly  to  two 
things:  to  secure  publicity  and  equal  laws  for  all  classes 
{(Bquanda  libertas: — summis  ir^misque  jura  (square).^  And, 
with  this  object  in  view,  they  demanded  that  the  positive  laws 
of  the  republic  should  be  reduced  to  writing  and  promulgated. 

Notwithstanding  the  obscurity  which  attends  this  question, 
we  can  see  that  the  point  contended  for  was  nothing  less  than 
the  equaHzation  of  the  two  orders:  this  was  what  the  patricians 
were  opposing  throughout  the  struggle  from  consulate  to  con- 
sulate, which  lasted  with  various  vicissitudes  from  B.C.  462  to 
B.C.  451.  According  to  some  historians  three  patricians,  whose 
names  are  mentioned,  were  sent  to  Greece  in  the  year  b.c.  454, 
in  order  to  collect  the  laws  of  that  country;  and  upon  their 
return  two  years  afterwards  with  the  Attic  laws,  Hermodorus, 
an  exile  from  Ephesus,  to  whose  honour  a  statue  was  erected 
at  Rome,*  explained  them  to  the  people.  The  story  of  their 
mission  to  Greece  was  firmly  believed  by  the  Romans,  but  ever 
since  the  time  of  Vico  it  has  been  questioned  by  critical  his- 
torians. 

Treated  as  &ble  by  some,  and  admitted  to  rest  upon  the 
evidence  of  certain  monuments  by  others,  this  story  must  be 
allowed  to  remain  among  the  numerous  problems  of  Roman 
history  which  cannot  be  cleared  up.  We  do  not  consider  that 
much  importance,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  attaches  to  this  con- 
troversy. 

This  much,  however,  appears  certain,  that  the  Greek  laws 
were  not  unknown  to  the  compilers  of  the  Twelve  Tables;  and 
though  they  imitated  the  Greek  laws  in  certain  trivial  details,* 
yet  the  basis  of  the  Roman  civil  law  is  not  borrowed,  but  original, 

» 

»  Livy,  lib.  iii.  §  31.    Dion,  lib.  x.  Dig.  10,  1,  Fin,  regnnd.,  13,  £.  Gai. ; 

II  1  and  63.  and  47,  22,  De  coll,  et  eorp.y  4,  f.  Gai. 

•  livy, lib.  iii.  1 81  et seq.    Dion.  lib.  Lydus,  De  magi9tratibu$^\\h,  i.  |  34. 

X.  §  64.    Dig.  \,2,De  ari4/.jur.,  2,  §  4,  *  See  below,  Table  VII.,  and  Dig. 

f.  Pompon.    Plin.,  Hut.  natur.,  34,  5.  10,  1,  I\n.  regund.,  13,  f.  Gai.  lib.  iv.  of 

Cicero,  De  legib,,  lib.  ii.  §§  23  and  25.  hijB  commentuy  on  the  Twelre  Tables. 

H 
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and  poBseases  its  own  characteristic  features^  and  it  is  as  such 
tiiat  we  must  regard  it. 

Be  £hat  as  it  maj,  in  the  year  303  (b.c.  451)  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  according  to  the  calculation  of  the  Romans, 
and  in  the  year  which  followed  the  return  of  its  deputies,  that 
is,  if  we  accept  the  fact  of  the  mission  as  a  reality,  ten  magis- 
trates were  chosen  by  the  comitia  from  the  order  of  the  senators, 
and  were  commissioned  to  draw  up  the  civil  laws  of  their 
republic. 

110.  (b.C.  4k54.) '  These  magistrates  were  called  decemvirs 
(decemviri) ;  liiey  were  endowed  with  exceptional  powers,  and 
from  their  decrees  there  was  no  provocatio  ad  populum ;  other 
fimctionaries  were  temporarily  suspended ;  the  consuls,  the 
quflBst(H*8,  the  ediles,  and  even  the  tribunes,  laid  down  their 
authority.  For  the  space  of  cme  year  everything  was  placed  in 
llieir  hands.  During  this  period  they  conducted  their  govern- 
ment prudently;  they  voluntarily  submitted  certain  capital 
cases  to  the  decision  of  the  people ;  they  permitted  an  appeal 
from  one  another,  which  was  called  inter cessio  collegitB;  and 
they  drew  up  Ten  Tables  of  the  laws,  which,  after  having  been 
exposed  to  public  view  {promulffatce)^  were  confirmed  in  the 
comitia  centuriata.  On  the  expiration  of  the  year  their  term  of 
office  was  completed,  but  their  task  was  not  finished :  and  ten 
decemvirs,  amongst  whom,  according  to  Dionysius  (contradicted 
in  this  however  by  Livy),  were  certain  plebeians,  were  chosen 
for  the  new  year.  These,  fer  from  imitating  the  moderation  of 
their  predecessors,  availed  themselves  of  their  power  to  oppress 
Rome,  and  maintained  their  position  during  a  period  of  three 
years.  The  crime  of  one  of  their  number  put  an  end  to  their 
tyranny.  The  blood  of  Vii^inia,  immolated  by  her  father,  re- 
called to  the  memory  of  the  Romans  the  history  of  Lucretia ; 
the  soldiers  advanced  in  arms  towards  Rome,  and  encamped 
upon  the  Sacred  Mount ;  the  people  revolted  in  the  towns,  and 
the  power  of  the  decemvirs  was  overthrown.  Two  of  them 
perished  in  prison ;  the  remaining  eight  were  sent  into  exile, 
and  the  estates  of  the  whole  were  confiscated  in  the  year 
B.C.  452.     The  consuls^  the  tribunes  and  other  officers  were 
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immediately  re-instated^  and  the  goyemment  assumed  its  original 
form. 


111.  These  later  decemyirs  had  added  two  supplementary 
tables^  which  were  incorporated  with  the  former^  and  thus  the 
law  was  embodied  in  what  we  call  the  Twelve  Tables. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  this  primitive  monument  of  Roman 
jurisprudence,  called  for  distinction  "  The  Law,"  Lex  {Leges 
XII  Tahularuniy  Lex  decemvir  alts).  As  a  carmen  necessarium 
it  was  the  custom  to  make  children  commit  it  to  memory,  for 
imagination  was  sometimes  fertile  enough  to  enable  people  to 
believe  that  they  could  recognize  a  poetical  character  in  its 
clauses.^  These  laws,  which  survived  so  many  ages  of  Roman 
history,  and  even  outUved  the  republic  itself,  were  held  in  such 
respect  that  the  slightest  alteration  was  never  permitted.  Cicero 
speaks  of  them  in  enthusiastic  language.*  The  provisions, 
however,  of  this  code  are  in  many  instances  rude,  and  even 
barbarous ;  the  style  is  concise  and  imperative ;  and  although 
there  are  passages  which  are  imintelligible  to  us,  yet  on  the 
whole  the  Twelve  Tables  assist  us  in  forming  a  correct  view  of 
the  manners  of  Rome,  and  the  degree  of  civilization  to  which 
it  had  at  that  time  attained. 


Section  XXVL 

The  Fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  as  preserved 

TO  us. 

112.  The  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  that  we  possess 
have  been  collected  from  different  authors  throughout  whose 
pages  they  are  scattered.  In  the  order  of  their  arrangement  a 
good  deal  has  been  presumed.     However,  Cicero  tells  us  that 


'  Althongh  we  find  certain  rhythmi- 
cal terminations  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  Terse.    The  ex- 

Ercssion  "  carmen^"  among  the  Romans, 
ad  a  mnch  more  general  signification. 
*  **  Say  what  they  will,  I  shall  say 
■      "thij"      - 


what  I  tiiink.    By  heayen,  in  my  eyes, 


the  little  book  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelre 
Tables,  with  regard  to  the  sonrce  and 
principles  of  law,  is  preferable  to  the 
libraries  of  all  Uie  philosophers  that 
ever  lived,  both  as  to  the  weight  of  au- 
thority and  extent  of  utility.**— Cic, 
De  Or.,  1—44. 
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the  first  table  contained  the  invocatio  in  jus ;  that  the  tenth 
treated  of  religious  ceremonies  and  funeral  rites,  and  that  one 
of  the  last  two  prohibited  intermarriage  between  patricians  and 
plebeians,  while  Dionysius  indicates  the  existence  in  the  fourth 
of  the  permission  of  a  father  to  sell  his  children. 

Starting  from  these  definite  indications,  and  aided  by  other 
hints  and  considerations,  we  have  arrived  at  the  probable  order 
of  the  subject  of  each  table.* 

The  question  of  the  order  of  the  Twelve  Tables  is  not  without 
its  influence  upon  the  subsequent  course  of  Roman  law.  It 
served  as  a  type  and  model, — a  fi*amework,  so  to  speak,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  whole  fabric  of  subsequent  legislation 
was  in  afler  time  constructed;  as,  for  instance,  the  edicts  of  the 
Praetors,  the  code  of  Theodosius,  and  even  the  code  and  digest 
of  Justinian. 


113.  We  are  indebted  to  Jacques  Godefi*oy*  for  much  deep 
research  into  this  subject,  and  all  who  have  followed  him,  whe- 
ther in  France  or  elsewhere,  have  benefited  by  the  result  of  his 
labours,  but  we  may  complain  of  much  want  of  accuracy.  A 
slight  presumption,  a  phrase  in  another  author,  frequently  suf- 
ficed to  make  him  adopt  a  passage  as  a  portion  of  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  to  complete  the  context  or  to  assign  it  a 
given  place.  In  the  laws  themselves,  of  which  the  terms,  and 
original  phraseology,  have  descended  to  us,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  make  additions  or  alterations  rendered  necessary  in  his  view 
by  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  sense. 

M.  Haubold,*  in  the  spirit  of  a  more  accurate  critic,  has 
accepted  only  those  Segments  which  are  given  to  us  as  extracts 
fix)m  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  thus  reduces  to  an  exceedingly 


*  Gains  wrote  six  books  on  the 
Twelve  Tables.  We  find  in  the  Digest 
twenty  fragments  of  this  work,  with 
references  to  the  books  from  which  thej 
are  extracted.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  each  of  these  six  books  corre- 
sponded to  two  of  the  Tables,  and  this 
supposition  has  senred  as  a  gnide.  The 
arrangement  of  the  Praetonan  edicts  of 
the  Theodosian  code,  and  finally  of  the 
code  and  digests  of  Jostinian,  appears 


to  have  been  derived  from  this  sonrce. 

'  Jacq.  Godefix)y,  Fragmenta  XII 
Tabularum,  9uis  nunc  primum  tahulu 
restituta,  probationibus,  natU  et  in- 
dice  mvnita.  Heidelberg,  1616,  in  4ta 
Reprinted  in  his  collection,  Fbntet  IV 
juris  eivilis.  Geneva,  1638,  in  4to,  and 
1663,  i»  4to.  »        ^ 

»  R&Txho\d,InHit.jurU  Bom.  pHrttL 
hist,  dogm,  epitome,  Leips.  1 821 ,  p.  1 29. 
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small  compass  those  which  are  actuallj  in  our  possession.  And 
finally  MM.  Dirksen  and  Zell  have  revised  the  labours  of 
Godefroj,  and  remedied  much  of  his  inaccuracy.  Thus,  where 
provisions  have  been  lost,  traces  of  which,  however,  are  to  be 
found  in  different  authors,  they  have  contented  themselves  with 
giving  the  passages  containing  these  traces;  and  they  have  sup- 
plemented the  old  fragments  with  the  later  ones  furnished  by 
the  discovery  of  Cicero's  "  Republic,"  and  more  especially 
that  of  the  ^*  Institutes  of  Gtdus."  * 

I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  residts  of  all  these  efforts  and  dis- 
coveries, especially  of  the  last,  to  which  I  give  the  preference. 
It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  make  several  modifications 
and  some  additions.  On  the  one  hand  MM.  Dirksen  and  Zell 
have  not  used  the  fi:tigments  in  the  Vatican,  notwithstanding 
that  they  contain  some  indications  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
Twelve  Tables.*  On  the  other  hand  I  shall  be  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish the  emendations  of  commentators  from  the  text  of  the 
firagments  as  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us ;  for,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  better  to  lay  before  the  student  incomplete  and  mutilated 
firagments,  than  to  attempt  a  reconstruction.  Nor  is  it  certain 
that,  even  as  regards  the  firagments  themselves,  we  have  the 
actual  and  original  text.  For,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  language 
and  the  mode  of  expressing  it  in  writing,  imdergo  successive 
modifications,  and  it  is  in  these  modified  forms,  ^miliarised  by 
daily  use  and  incorporated  into  the  literature  of  the  Romans, 
that  the  Segments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  been  handed 
down  to  us. 

1  H.  E.    Dirksen,    Uehenicht   der  criticize  and  reconstmct  the  texts  of 

hUherigen  Versuohe  lur  Oritik  und  Fraginents    of   the    TweWe    Tables.) 

Herttellung  det   Textet   der   Zwolf-  J^ipzig,  1824. 

Tafel'Fragmente,  (Review  of  the  at-  *  See  below,  Table  V.  §  8,  and  Table 

tempts  made  np  to  the  present  time  to  VL  §  11. 
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FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  TWELVE  TABLES/ 


TABLE  L 

The  Summons  before  the  Magistrate  (^De  in  jus  vocando), 
I. 

Si  in  JOB  Tocat,  m  it,  antestator ;  igitor 
em  capito.* 

IL 

Si  calvitnr,  pedemye  strait :  mannm 
endojacito.' 

m. 

Si  morbus  eeyitasye  vitiam  esdt,  qui  in 
jns  Tocabit  j omentum  dato ;  si  nolet, 
arceram  ne  stemito.^ 


If  jou  snmmon  a  man  before  a  magis- 
trate and  he  refuses  to  go,  take  wit- 
nesses and  arrest  him. 

If  he  attempts  evasion  or  flight,  lay 
hands  npon  him. 


IV. 
Assidno  yindex  assidans  esto;  prole- 
tario  qnoi  qms  volet  vindex  esto.^ 


If  he  be  prevented  by  sickness  or  old 
age,  let  him  who  summons  him  before 
the  magistrate  provide  the  means  of 
transport ;  but  not  a  covered  vehicle, 
unless  as  an  act  of  benevolence. 

For  a  rich  man  a  rich  man  onlj  can  be 
vindex  (this  is  a  kind  of  bail).  In 
the  case  of  a  jproletaHus,  anyone 
may  be  vindex. 


*  Prompted  by  the  desire  to  be  strictly 
faithful  to  the  text  of  the  fragments 
actually  existing  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
I  hesitate  to  import  the  passages  derived 
from  other  authors  in  order  to  assist  in 
their  reconstruction.  I  confine  myself 
to  the  analysis  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  these  passages,  and  put  the 
quotations  in  the  form  of  notes.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  premise  that  the  heading 
of  each  table  must  not  be  taken  as  a 
Uteral  indication  of  its  contents;  in 
fact,  the  terms  in  which  they  are  couched 
are  in  many  instances  quite  foreign  to 
the  legal  language  of  that  period. 

•  Porphrms,  Ad  fforat,,  sat,  1,  9, 
line  65.    Cicero,  Dele^.,  2,  i.   Lucilius, 


Sat.,  lib.  17,  according  to  Nonius  Mar- 
cellus,  Depropr,  serm,,  cap.  1,  §  20,  on 
the  word  Calvitur.  Aul.  GelL,  JVoet. 
attic,  20,  1.  Auctor  Rhetwr.  ad 
Herenn.,  2,  13. 

'  Festus,  on  the  words  Struere  and 
Pedem  ttruit.  Dig.  60, 16,  2^  verbor, 
signif.,  233,  f.  Gai.  lib.  i.  of  his  com- 
mentaiy  on  the  Twelve  Tables.  Lnd- 
lius,  in  the  passage  already  cited. 

*  Aul.  Gell.,  Noot,  aUio,,  20,  1. 
Varro,  in  Non.  Marcell.,  De  propr, 
term.,  cap.  1,  §  270.  Varro,  De  linf, 
latin.,  4,  31. 

*  Aul.  Gell.,  ^'^ct.  attie,,  16,  19. 
Varro,  in  Non.  MarcelL,  I)e  jprcj^. 
term,,  cap.  1,  §  antepenuU, 
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V. 

Bern  nbi  pagant,  orato.^ 


Ni  pagnnt,  in  comitio  ant  in  foio  ante 
meridiem  cansam  conjicito,  quom 
perorant  ambo  pnesenteSb' 


vn. 

Post  meridiem,  preaenti  stlitem  addi- 
cito.* 


vra. 

Sol  occasna  snprema  tempestaa  esto.^ 

IX. 

Vades .    .    .  snbTades .    .    .* 


If  the  parties  agree,  that  ia  to  say,  come 
to  terms,  let  the  suit  be  stopped  and 
the  matter  arranged. 

If  no  arrangement  is  made  between  the 
parties,  let  the  cause  be  entered  before 
middaj,  either  in  the  comitinm  or  in 
the  fomm,  in  the  presence  of  both 
parties. 

After  midday  let  the  magistrate  grant 
judgment  to  the  party  present  (That 
is  to  say,  that  the  magistrate  shall 
either  grant  the  thing  or  the  right 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  suit,  or, 
according  to  an  interpretation  which 
we  think  less  probable,  merely  the 
conduct  of  the  cause  before  the 
judge.) 

No  step  shall  be  taken  in  an  action 
after  sunset 

Vades— subvades.  (That  is  to  say, 
it  was  necessary  there  should  be  bail 
or  sureties  given  by  the  parties  re- 
spectiyely  to  secure  their  attendance 
before  the  magistrate  on  a  future 
day  in  cases  where  the  matter  could 
not  be  at  once  determined,  or  to 
appear  in  due  course  before  the 
judge,  a  kind  of  promise  called  vadir 
monium.) 


•  Auctor  Rhetor,  ad  Herenn.,  2, 13. 
Priscianus,  Ars  grammat.f  10,  5,  32. 

•  Aul.  Gell,  J^oct.  attic.,  17,  2. 
Qnintilianus,  1,  6.  Plinius,  ffUt.  nat., 
7,60. 

•  It  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether 
these  two  fragments,  VI.  and  VII., 
hare  reference  to  the  office  of  the 
magistrate  or  the  judge,  and  conse- 
quently whether  they  belong  to  the  first 
or  second  Table.  The  caustc  conjectiOj 
or  entry  of  the  cause  and  the  judgment 
by  de/ault  against  the  absent  party 
belonging  to  the  procedure  before  the 
judge,  as  exnlained  in  the  author's  third 
Tolnme  on  uie  commentaries,  Explicon 


tion  hist,  des  Tnstit,  when  treating  of 
actions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vrord 
addictio  cannot  be  applied  except  to  a 
magistrate.  We  adopt  the  latter  sense, 
explaining  this  difficulty  by  the  dif- 
ference oiperiod. 

^  Aul.  uell.,  ibid.  Festus,  on  the 
word  Supremvt.  Varro,  De  ling,  latin., 
6,  2,  and  6,  3.  Macrobius,  Saturn.,  1, 
3.    Censorin.,  De  die  nat.,  cap.  fln. 

*  Aul.  Gell.,  Noct.  attic.,  16,  cap.  10. 
Consult  Gains,  Instit.,  comm.  4,  §§  IS-i 
et  seq.,  on  Vadimonium ;  Varro,  De 
ling,  latin.,  5,  7 ;  and  Acron.,  Hbrat. 
Satyr.,  1,  1,  Terse  11. 

Ijie  work  of  MM.  Dirksen  and  Zell 
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TABLE    II. 

Judicial  Proceedings  {Dejudicns), 


n. 

Morbus  sonticna  .  .  .  status  dies 
com  hoste  .  .  .  quid  homm  fait 
imnm,  jadid,  arbitroye,  reoTe,  dies 
diffisosesto.* 


ni. 

Col  testimonium  defaerit,  is  tertiis  die- 
bos  ob  portmn  obvagolatam  ito.* 


IV. 


The  provisions  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
upon  the  amount  to  be  deposited, 
called  sacram^ntum,  by  the  litigants 
respectively.* 

...  A  serious  illness  ...  an 
engagement  with  &jperegrinui  .  .  . 
should  either  of  these  circumstances 
exist  in  connection  with  the  judge, 
the  arbiter  or  one  of  the  litigants,  the 
cause  must  be  adjourned. 

Anyone  who  wants  a  witness  must 
summon  him  by  calling  upon  him  in 
a  loud  voice,  stating  that  he  will  re- 
quire his  attendance  on  the  third  day 
of  the  market  (that  is  to  say,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  day  from  the  first 
summons,  the  market  taking  place 
every  ninth  day). 

The  provision  which  permitted  the  com- 
pounding of  a  thef  t.^ 


assigns  to  the  first  Table  that  which  is 
indicated  to  us  by  the  abridgment  of 
Festns,  the  precise  terms  of  which  are 
wanting  as  a  provision  of  the  Twelfth 
Table:  "Itaque  in  XII  cautum  est: 
nt  idem  juris  esset  Sanatibus,  quod 
fortibus  id  est  bonis  et  qui  nunquam 
def ecerant  a  populo  Romano. "  Paulus 
and  Festus,  on  the  word  Sanatet. 

*  ''Poena autem sacramenti aut quin- 
genaria  erat,  aut  quinquagenaria,  ( nam) 
de  rebus  mille  sris  plurisve  quingentis 
assibus,  de  minoris  (vero)  quinquaginta 
assibus  sacramento  contendeb(atur) : 
nam  (ita)  lege  XII  Tabularum  cau- 
tum erat.  (Sed  si  de  libertate^  hominis 
(contro)verBia  erat,  etsi  pretiosissimus 


homo  esset,  tamen  ut  L  assibus  sacra- 
mento contendcretur  ea{dem)  lege  cau- 
tum est  favoris  (causa),  ne  (8a)ti8da- 
tione  onerarentur  adsertores.''  Gai., 
InstU.f  comm.  4,  §  14. 

«  AuL  Gell.,  Noct,  attic,  20,  1. 
Cicero,  De  offic,  1,  12.  Festus,  on  the 
word  Reus.  Dig.  2,  11,  Si  quis  caut. 
injud.y  2,  §  3,  f.  Ulp. 

^  Festus,  on  the  words  Portus  and 
Vagulatio. 

^  "Et  in  ceteris  igitur  omnibus  ad 
edictum  prsetoris  pertinentibus,  quae 
non  ad  publicam  Isesionem,  sed  ad  rem 
familiaremrespiciant,pacisci  licet;  nam 
et  de  furto  paoisoi  lex  permittitj* 
Dig.  2, 14,  DepactU,  7,  §  14,  f.  Ulp. 
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TABLE  III. 
Execution  following  Confession  ob  Judgment  {De  (sre 

confesso  rebusque  jure  judicatis),^ 


JEriB  coofesd  reboaqne  jure  judicatia 
tiiginta  dies  jnsti  smito.* 

n. 

Post  deinde  mantis  injectio  esto,  in  jns 
dadto.' 


IIL 

Ni  judicatom  fadt,  ant  qnips  endo  em 
jure  rindicit,  secom  dndto ;  yindto, 
ant  nerro,  ant  compedibns,  qoindedm 
pondo  ne  majors,  ant  d  Yolet  minors 
yindto/ 

IV. 

Si  Tolet  BQO  rivito;  ni  sno  yivit,  qui 
em  victom  habebit,  libras  farris  endo 
dies  dato ;  d  volet,  pins  dato.^ 


V. 


In  case  of  debt  either  npon  confesdon 
or  jndgment,  the  debtor  shall  haye 
thirty  dajs'  grace. 

That  term  haying  expired,  the  plaintiff 
shall  haye  the  manus  ir^eotio  (a  spe- 
des  of  acti4)  legU  or  execution  of 
final  process)  to  bring  the  debtor 
before  the  magistrate. 

If  the  debt  is  not  paid,  or  (vindeaii) 
surety  provided,  the  creditor  shall 
take  the  debtor,  pnt  him  into  chains 
or  into  the  stocks,  the  weight  of  the 
chains  not  to  exceed  fifteen  pounds, 
but  less  at  the  creditor's  will. 

The  debtor  shall  be  at  liberty  to  live  as 
he  thinks  fit,  provided  it  be  at  his 
own  expense.  In  the  event  of  his 
being  nnable  to  provide  his  own  noa- 
rishment,  the  creditor  in  whose  cus- 
tody he  is  shall  snpply  him  with  at 
least  one  poond  of  bread  daily. 

Providon  relating  to— 

V*.  The  right  of  compromise. 

2*.  The  debtor's  captivity  in  default 

of    compromise   within    sixty 

days,  and   of   his   production 

during   this   interval    in    the 


*  Or  according  to  the  title  generally 
recdved  concerning  credits,  jue  rehua 
ereditU,  The  title  that  we  adopt  for 
ourselves  explains  both  its  contents  and 
is  more  condstent  with  the  order  pre- 
viously followed.  The  first  treats  of 
the  summons  before  the  magistrate,  the 
second  of  the  trial  itself,  ue  third  of 
the  execution  of  the  sentence;^  thus 
forming  a  complete  outline  of  dvil  pro- 
cedure. 


•  Aul.  Gell.,  Noet.  attic.,  20, 1,  and 
15,  13.  GaL,  Itutit.,  comm.  3,  §  78. 
Dig.  42,  1,  De  rejudioataj  7,  f.  Gai. 

»  Aul.  Gell.,  Noct.  attic.,  20,  1. 
Gai.,  Instit.,  comm.  4,  §  21,  on  the 
Manus  ir^ectio. 

*  Ibid. 

«  AuL  Gell.,  JVbct.  attic.,  10, 1.  See 
also  Dig.  50, 16,  De  verbor.  sign.,  234, 
§  2,  f .  of  Gai.  lib.  ii.,  Conmientaiy  on 
the  Twelve  Tables. 
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VI. 


Tertiis  nnndinis  partis  secanto ;  si  plus 
minuBYe  secuerint,  ne  fraade  esto.' 


comitiam  on  three  successve 
market  days,  and  the  public 
declaration  of  the  amount  in 
which  he  was  condemned.' 

Provision  allowing  the  creditor  after  the 
third  market  day,  he  not  being  paid, 
either  to  put  his  debtor  to  death  or 
to  sell  him  to  any  stranger  resident 
beyond  the  Tiber,  and  which,  in  the 
case  of  there  being  several  creditors, 
enacts  as  follows :  — 

After  the  third  market  day,  his  body 
may  be  divided.  Anyone  taking 
more  than  his  just  share  shall  be 
held  guiltless. 


TABLE  IV. 
The  Rights  of  the  Father  {Be  jure  patrio). 


I. 


Provision  as  to  the  immediate  destruc- 
tion of  monstrous  or  deformed  off- 
spring.* 


*  **  Erat  autem  jus  interea  paciscendi ; 
ac  nisi  pacti  forent,  habebantur  in  vin- 
culis  dies  sexaginta;  inter  eos  dies 
trinis  nnndinis  continuis,  ad  prsetorem 
in  comitinm  produccbantur,  (^uanticque 
pecuniae  iudicati  essent  pnedicabatur." 
Aul.  Gell.,  Nod,  attic,  20,  1. 

*  **  Tertiis  autem  nnndinis  capite  poe- 
nas  dabant,  aut  trans  Tiberim  pcregre 
venum  ibant.  Sed  eam  capitis  poenam 
sanciendsB,  sicut  dixi,  fidei  gratia,  hor- 
rificam  atrocitatis  ostentu,  novisque  ter- 
roribus  metuendam  reddiderunt.  Nam 
si  plures  forent,  quibus  reus  esset  jndi- 
catuB,  secare,  si  vellent,  atque  partirl 
corpus  addieti  siH  hominU  pcrmise- 
mnt.  Et  quidem  verba  ipsa  legis 
dieam  ne  existimes  invidiam  me  istam 
forte  formidare  (following  the  words  of 
the  law  given  below  in  the  text).  Ni- 
hil profecto  immitius,  nihil  immanius; 
nisi  ut  reipsa  apparet,  oo  consilio  tanta 
immanitas  posnae  denuntiata  est,  ne 
ad  eam  unquam  perveniretur.    Addici 


namque  nunc  et  vinciri  multos  vide- 
mus;  quia  vinculomm  poenam  dcterrimi 
homines  contemnunt.  Dissectum  esse 
antiquitus  neminem  equidem  neque  legi, 
neque  audivi:  quoniam  saevitia  ista 
poeufe  contemni  non  quita  est"  AuL 
Gell.  20,  1. 

"  Sunt  enim  qurodam  non  laudabilia 
natura,  sed  jure  concessa:  ut  in  XH 
Tabulis  debitoris  corpus  inter  creditores 
dividi  licuit ;  quam  legem  mos  publicus 
repudiavit."  Qnintilianus,  InstUut, 
or  at.,  3,  6. 

*'  Sed  et  judicatos  in  partes  secari  a 
creditoribus  leges  erant :  oonsenmi  ta- 
men  publico  crnidelitas  postea  erasa  est ; 
et  in  pudoris  notam  capitis  converM 
est,  bonorum  adhibita  proscriptione, 
Buffundere  malnit  hominis  sangoinem 
quam  effundere."  Tertullian,  ApeLt 
cap.  4. 

*  "  Nam  mihi  quidem  pestifera  vide- 
tur  (Cicero,  by  bis  brother  Qiiintai» 
speaking  of  the  power  of  the  tribuMt 
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n. 


UL 

Si  pater  filinm  ter  yennm  doit,  filins  a 
patre  liber  etta' 

IV. 

♦  •  •  •  ♦ 


Pravision  relating  to  the  control  of  the 
father  over  his  children,  the  right 
existing  daring  their  whole  life  to 
imprison,  scourge,  keep  to  mstic 
labour  in  chains,  to  sell  or  slaj,  eTen 
though  they  maj  be  in  the  enjoyment 
of  high  state  offices.* 

Three  consecutive  sales  of  the  son  by 
the  father  releases  the  former  from 
the  patria  potestas. 

Provision  relating  to  the  duration  of 
gestation :  no  child  bom  more  than 
ten  months  after  the  decease  of  his 
reputed  father  to  be  held  legitimate.' 


TABLE  V. 

Inheritance  and  Tutelage  (De  hcereditatibus  et  tutelis). 
I. 

•  •  •  •  •  ProYision  relating  to  the  perpetual  tu- 

telage of  women.  Vestals  are  free 
both  from  their  tutelage  and  from 
the  patria  potettas.* 


of  the  plebeians),  quippe  quae  in  sedi- 
tione  et  ad  seditionem  nata  sit:  cujus 
primnm  ortum  si  recordari  Toluraus, 
inter  anna  civium,  et  occupatis  et  ob- 
sessis  urbis  locis,  procreatnm  yidemus. 
Deinde  qnum  esset  cito  aslegatus  {others 
read  letatus  or  necatus)  tanqttam  ex 
XII  TahulU  insignU  ad  diformita- 
tem  puer,  breyi  tempore  recreatus, 
multoqne  toetrior  et  fonlior  natus  est" 
Cicero,  De  leg.,  8,  8. 

*  '*  At  Romanorum  legislator  (Komu- 
las)  omnem,  at  ita  dicam,  potcstatem 
in  filium  patri  concessit,  idque  toto  yitae 
tempore:  siye  eum  in  carcerem  con- 
jicere,  siye  flagris  csedere,  siye  vinctum 
ad  rusticnm  opos  detinere,  siye  occi- 
dere  yellet;  licet  filius  jam  rempubli- 
cam  administraret  et  inter  sunmios  ma- 
gistratofl  censeretor,  et  propter  suum 
stodinm   in   rempublicam  laadaretur 


.  .  .  Sed  snblato  regno,  decemyiri 
(eam  legem)  inter  cieteras  retulerunt, 
exstatque  in  Xll  Tabularum,  ut  fXh- 
cantfOvartafqaas  tunc  in  foro  posuere.'' 
Transl.  Dion.,  ArchaoL,  2,  26  and  27. 
**  Quum  patri  lex  regia  dederit  in 
filium  yitae  necisqne  potestatem,'*  etc. 
Papinianus,  lib.  sing.  De  adnlteriU, 
exd'acted  from  Collatio  leg.  Mosaic,  et 
Horn.,  tit.  4,  §  8. 

*  Ulpian.,  Hegulftit.  10,  §  1.  Gai., 
Instit.,  comm.  1,  §  132,  and  4,  §  79. 
Dion,  as  aboye. 

»  Aul.  GelL,  A'bct.  attic.,  3,  16. 
Dig.  38, 16,  De  suU  et  legitim.,  3,  §  9, 
f.  Ulp. 

*  "  Veteres  cnim  yolnerunt,  feminas, 
etiamsi  perfectas  astatis  sint,  propter 
animi  levitatem  in  tutcla  esse.  Itaque 
si  quis  filio  filia^que  testamento  tutorem 
dederit,  et  ambo  ad  pubertatem  perye- 
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II. 


m. 

Uti  legassit  saper  pecnnia  tatelaye  siue 
rei,  ita  jus  esto.' 

IV. 

Si  intestato  moritnr,  cai  sans  haeres 
nee  sit,  adgnatas  proximuB  familiam 
habeto.' 


Froyision  prohibiting  the  usucapion 
of  res  mancipi  belonging  to  females 
under  the  tutelage  of  their  agnates, 
except  in  the  case  where  thej  have 
been  delivered  bj  the  woman  herself 
with  the  authority  of  her  tutor.* 

The  testament  of  the  father  shall  be 
law  as  to  all  provisions  concerning 
his  property  and  the  tutelage  thereof. 

In  the  event  of  his  death  intestate  and 
without  sun*  luBveSf  the  nearest  ag- 
nate shall  succeed. 


V. 

Si  adgnatusnec  escit,  gentilis  familiam      In  default  of  agnates  the  gentiles  shall 
nandtor.^  succeed. 


VL 


In  the  event  of  no  tutor  being  specified 
in  the  will,  the  agnates  are  the  legi- 
timate tutors.' 


nerint,  filius  quidem  desinit  habere  tuto- 
rem,  filia  vero  nihilominus  in  tutela 
permanet.  Tantum  enim  ex  lege  Julia 
et  Papia  Poppsea  j  ure  liberorum  a  tutela 
Uberantur  feminse.  Loquimur  autem 
exceptis  virp^inibus  vestalibus,  quas  eti- 
am  veteres  m  honorem  sacerdotii  libe- 
ras  esse  voluerunt ;  itaque  etiam  lege 
XII  Tabularum  cautum  est."  Gai., 
ItutU.,  comm.  1,  §§  144,  145,  155  and 
157. 

*  "  (Item  olim)  mnlieris  quae  in  agna- 
tomm  tutela  erat,  res  mancipi  usucapi 
non  poterant,  prasterquam  si  ab  ipsa, 
tutore  (^auetare)  tradits  essent :  id  ita 
lege  XII  Tabularum  eau(tum  erat).** 
Gai.,  Instit. ,  comm.  2,  §  47.  See  Cicero, 
JBffiit.  ad  Attic.,  1, 5 ;  and  Pro  Flacco, 

*  Ulpian,  Begul,  11,  §  14.  Gai., 
Inttit.,  comm.  2,  f  224.  Justinian., 
Instit,  2,  22,  De  lege  Faloidia,  pr. 
Dig.  50,  16,  De  verb,  signi/.^  120,  f. 
Pomp.  Cicero,  De  invent,  rhetor.,  2, 
50.  Anctor  Rhetor,  ad  Herenn.,  1, 
13.    Justinian.,  Novell.,  22,  cap.  2. 

*  Cicero,  De  invent,,  2,  50.  Auctor 
Rhetor,  ad  Herenn.,  1,  13.    Ulpian., 


Regul.,  26, 1,  §  1.  Paul.,  Sentent.,  lib. 
iv.  tit.  8,  §  3,  according  to  Collat.  leg. 
Mos.  et  Rom.,  16,  §  3.  Paul.,  ibid.,  § 
22:  "The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
calls  the  agnates  to  succession  without 
distinction  of  sex.'*  Gat,  7n^i^. , comm. 
I,§§166,157,and3,§9.  Just, /«#fi^, 
8,  1,  De  hared.  qu4B  ab  intestat.,  §  1. 
The  constitution  (III.)  of  Severus  and 
Antonine,  code  6,  55,  De  suis  et  Ugi- 
tim.  liber.,  indicates  as  coming  from  a 
clear  provision  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
the  pnnciple  that  the  inheritance  as  to 
the  hieres  suus  was  distributed  per 
stirpes.  However  Gains,  Instit,,  comm. 
3,  I  15,  derives  this  principle  solely 
from  interpretation.  But  this  rule  does 
not  apply  to  the  agnates. 

*  Cicero,  De  invent.,  2, 50.  Ulpian., 
according  to  Collat,  leg.  Mos.  et  Rom., 
16,  ^  4.  Gai.,  Instit.,  comm.  3,  §  17. 
Paul.,  Sentent.,  4,  8,  §  3,  according  to 
Collat.  lea.  Mos.  et  Rom.,  16,  §  3. 

*  "Quibus  testamento  qnidem  tutor 
datus  non  sit,  iis  ex  lege  XII  agnati 
sunt  tutores,  qui  vocantur  legitimi." 
•Gai.,  Instit.,  comm.  1,  §§  155  and  157. 
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vn. 

Si  fariosas  est,  agnatomm  gentiliamqne 
in  eo  pecnniaqae  ejua  potestas  esto.* 
Ast  ei  custoB  nee  eadt' 


vin. 

Ex  ea  famUia    . 
liam.' 

IX. 

X. 


.    in  earn  fami- 


XI. 
•  •  •  • 


The  custody  of  an  idiot  and  of  his  pro- 
per^, in  case  there  is  no  curator 
{oustos),  belongs  to  the  agnates ;  in 
default  of  agnates  to  his  gentiles. 

From  this  family  .  .  .  into  that  (a 
proyision  by  which  the  inheritance  of 
an  enfranchised  dying  without  h<gret 
sunt  was  transferred  to  his  patron). 

The  inheritance  is  divided  as  of  right 
among  the  heirs.^ 

Proyision  from  which  is  derived  the 
actio  familuB  ercUcundig,  that  is, 
the  action  which  must  be  taken  to 
enforce  the  division  of  an  inheri* 
tance.^ 

The  slave  enfranchised  by  will,  upon 
condition  of  his  giving  a  certain  sum 
to  the  heir,  can,  in  the  event  of  his 
being  alienated  by  the  heir,  secure 
his  freedom  by  the  payment  of  this 
sum  to  the  alienee.' 


*  Cicero,  De  invent.^  2,  60 ;  Tusoul. 
gH4Btt,^  3,5;  De  republ.,  8,  23.  Auctor 
Rhetor,  ad  Herenn.,  1,  13.  Ulp.  Jte- 
gul.,  12,  §  2,  etc. 

*  Festus,  on  the  word  Nee, 

*  **  Civls  Romani  liberti  hsereditatem 
lex  XII  Tabularum  patrono  defert, 
si  intestato  sine  suo  haerede  libertns  de- 
cesserit"  Ulpian.,  Regul,  29,  §  1. 
"  Sicut  in  XIl  Tabulis  patroni  appella- 
tione  edam  liberi  patroni  continentur." 
(  Vatie,  J.  R,  Fragm.,  §  808.) 

**  Ad  personas  autem  refertur  familisB 
significatio,  ita,  cum  de  patrono  et  li- 
herto  loquitur  lex :  EX  EA  FAMILIA, 
inqnit,  IN  EAM  FAMILIAM."  Dig.  50, 
16,  De  verbor.  tignif,  196,  §  1,  f.  Ulp. 
I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  this  pas- 
sage of  the  Twelve  Tables  refers  to  the 
devolution  of  hereditary  property  here 
mentioned. 


^  **  Ea  quae  in  nominibus  sunt,  non 
recipiunt  divisionem :  cum  ipso  jure  in 
portiones  hsereditarias  ex  lege  XII 
Tahularum  divUa  tint.**  Cod.  3,  36 ; 
Famil.  ercittc.f  6  const.  Gordian.  Con- 
sult Dig.  10,  2,  Ihmil.  erdic,  26,  §  9, 
f.  Paul.,  etc. 

•  "  Haec  actio  (actioB/amili^erciS' 
cundai)  proficiscitur  a  lege  XII  TabU" 
larum.**  Di^.  10,  2,  Famil.  ercisc, 
1  pr.,  f.  Gai.  Ibid.,  2  pr.,  f.  Ulp. 
Festus,  on  the  word  Ih'ctnm,  etc. 

*  "  Sub  hac  conditione  liber  esse  jus- 
BUS,  si  decem  millia  hsBredi  dederit,  etsi 
ab  haerede  abalienatus  sit,  emptori  dan- 
do  pecuniam,  ad  libertatem  pervenict ; 
idqu^  lex  XII  Tabularum  jubet." 
Ulpian.,  Regul.,  2,  §  4.  Dig.  40,  7, 
De  ttat.  liber.,  29,  §  1,  f.  Pomp. ;  and 
26,  f.  Modest  Festus,  on  the  word 
Statuliber. 
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TABLE  VI. 

Dominion  and  Possession  {De  dominio  et  possessione), 
L 


Qumn  nexnm  faciet  maDcipiamqae,  ati 
lingua  noncnpassit,  ita  jas  esto.* 


n. 


m. 

Usns  anctoritas  fundi  bienniom    .    .    . 
CflDteramm  omnium  .   .  .  (annons).' 


IV. 


The  words  pronounced  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  nexum  and  the  man- 
cipium  shall  be  law. 

Provision  enforcing  double  payment  as 
penalty  for  denying  the  declarations- 
of  the  nexum  or  mancipium* 

Possession  for  the  period  of  two  years 
in  the  case  of  land,  or  of  one  year  in 
connection  with  other  things,  vests 
the  property. 

Provision  relating  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  marital  power  over  the  woman 
by  the  fact  of  possession  of  one  year, 
with  the  faculty  given  to  the  woman 
of  preventing  this  effect  of  possession 
by  absenting  herself  for  three  nights 
consecutively  in  each  year  from  the 
house  of  her  husband.^ 


*  Festas,  on  the  word  Nunmipata, 
Cicero,  De  offie.,  3,  16;  De  orat.y  1, 
67;  Pro  Cceein.,  cap.  23.  Varro,  De 
ling,  lat,,  5,  9. 

*  **  De  jure  qoidem  praMliorum  san- 
citnm  est  apud  noe  jure  civili,  ut  in  his 
Tendendis  vitia  dicerentur,  qus  nota 
•essent  venditorl.  Nam  cum  ex  XII 
TabulU  satis  esset  ea  prastari  qua 
/essent  lingua  nuncupata,  qua  qui  in^ 
feiatus  esset,  dupli  paenam  subiret:  a 
jurisconsultis  etiam  reticentiie  poena  est 
eonstituta."    Cicero,  De  offi4s.j  3,  16. 

'  We  cannot  he  certain  that  this  is 
really  the  text  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
The  following  is  the  passage  from 
Cicero  whence  it  is  extracted : — "  Quod 
in  re  pari  valet,  yaleat  in  hac  quae  par 
est :  nt  quoniam  usus  auotoritas  fundi 
hiennium  est,  sit  etiam  sdium.  At  in 
lege  eedes  non  appellantur,  et  sunt 
caterarum  omnium  quarum  annuus 
est  usus."  Cic.  Topic,  c.  4.  Consult 
Cic.  pro  CeeHn.,  19;  Gai.  Instit., 
comm.  2,  §  42 ;  Just  1,  6,  Instit.,  De 


usu4!ap.  As  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  words  usus  auotoritas,  which  have 
tormented  the  critics,  I  would  remark 
that  the  Romans,  in  ancient  legal  lan- 
guage and  in  a  particular  sense,  which 
remained  for  a  long  time  in  use,  called 
the  guarantee  against  eviction  atteto- 
ritas.  Auctoritatemprastare  means, 
even  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  to  gua- 
rantee against  eviction.  Usus  auett^ 
ritas  is  then  the  prescriptive  guarantee 
against  eviction,  that  is  to  say,  tlvs 
effect  of  continuous  possession  during 
a  certain  time.  In  this  way  we  aee 
that  this  word,  in  ancient  legal  lan- 
guage, is  synonymous  with  its  equiva- 
lent of  more  modem  times,  nsueaplo. 

*  "  Usu  in  manum  conveniebat,  qua) 
anno  continuo  nupta  perseverabat :  nam 
velnt  annua  possessione  usucapiebatur, 
in  familiam  viri  transibat,  fili^eque  1<h 
cum  obtinebat.  Itaque  lege  XII  Tahu^ 
larum  cautum  erat^  si  qua  uollet  eo 
modo  in  manum  mariti  convenire,  nt 
quotannis  trinoctio  abesset,  atque  ita 
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V. 

Advenns  hostem  ntema  anctoritas.* 

VI. 
6i  qui  in  jure  maniim  eonsenmt  .  .  ? 


vn. 

Tignnm  jnncttun  aedibas  vineseqiie  et 
concapet  ne  solyito/ 

vin. 

•  •  •  •  ♦ 


Qaam  cojnsqae  anni  intemunperet." 
Gai.,  Instit^i  comm.  1,  §  111.  See 
Atil.  Gell.,  Nocft,  attic.,  3,  2 ;  Macrob., 
Saturnal.,  1,  3. 

*  It  is  by  dedaction  from  a  passage 
m  GraioB,  taken  from  lib.  ii.  of  his 
Cknnmentarj  on  the  Twelve  Tables, 
and  coDseqnentlj  corresponding  most 
probablj  to  Tables  HI.  and  IV.,  that 
the  fragment  "  Adrersas  hostem,  Sec," 
is  Qsoiuly  placed  in  Table  HI.  Bnt 
judging  from  the  nature  of  the  subject 
it  is  evidently  misplaced  ;  we  therefore 
put  it  in  the  fourth  Table,  as  being 
appropriate  to  the  subject  of  which  it 
trc^its.  We  are  not  influenced  bj  the 
passage  quoted  from  Gains;  in  fact  that 
passage  only  contains  a  definition  of 
the  word  '^hostis/'  and  it  is  not  un- 
likelv  that  this  word  was  used  in  con- 
nection with  other  provisions  of  the 
third  or  fourth  Tables;  for  example, 
where  the  debtor,  ''addictus,"  is  per- 
mitted to  be,  after  the  delaj  of  sixty 
days,  sold  to  a  f OTeigncr. 


No  possession  by  an  alien,  however 
long,  can  vest  in  him  the  property  of 
a  citizen. 

In  the  case  of  the  manuum  eomertio. 
(This  was  a  species  of  feigned  jb- 
dicial  combat,  a  means  adopted  for 
trying  the  right  to  property  in  a 
given  thing.)  .  .  .  (Let  the  ma- 
gistrate give  the  provisional  posses- 
sion (vindicias  dare  or  mndicias 
dicer e)  to  whomsoever  he  may  think 
fit.) 

In  the  case,  however,  of  a  claim  to  li- 
berty, the  magistrate  shall  always 
give  the  provisional  possession  in 
favour  of  liberty.' 

Timber  attached  to  a  building  or  the 
support  of  a  vine  shall  not  be  re- 
moved. 

But  an  action  to  recover  the  double 
value  lies  against  the  user  of  the  pro- 
perty of  another.* 


«  Aul.  Gell.,  Noet.  attic.,  20,  10. 
Festus,  on  the  word  Snperstites. 

'  "  Initium  fuissc  secessiouis  dicitur 
Virginius  quidam,  qui  qunm  animad- 
vertisset  Appinm  Claudium  contra  jus, 
quod  ipse  ex  vet  ere  jure  in  XII  Tahu' 
las  transtulerat,  vindicias  filie  suae  a 
se  abdixisse,  et  secundum  eum,  qui  in 
servitutem  ab  eo  suppositus  petierat, 
dixisse,  captumque  amore  virginis  omne 
fas  ac  nefas  miscuisse,"  etc.  Dig.  1, 2, 
De  origine  juris,  2,  §  24,  f.  Pomp. 
Consult  Dion.  11,  80;  Livy,  8,  44; 
Cicero,  De  repuhl.,  3,  82. 

^  Festus,  on  the  word  Tignvm,  Dig. 
60,  16,  De  verhor,  signif.,  62,  f.  Gai. 
Dig.  47,  3,  De  tigno  juncto,  1  pr.,  and 
§  1,  f.  Ulp.,  etc. 

*  "Lex  Xn  Tabularum  neque  sol- 
vere permittit  tignum  furtivum  sedibus 
vel  vineis  jnnctum,  neque  vindicare: 
quod  providenter  lex  effccit:  ne  vel 
asdificia  sub  hoc  praetextu  diruantur, 
vel  vinearum  cultura  turbetur ;  sed  in 
eum  qui  convictus  est  junxisse,  in  dn- 
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Quandoque     sarpta,     donee     derapta 
enmt* 


XL 


If  the  material  becomes  detached,  and 
so  long  as  it  remains  so  .  .  .  (the 
owner  can  recover  it  bj  vindicatio). 

The  property  in  a  thing  sold  and  de- 
livered does  not  pass  to  the  purchaser 
till  payment' 

Provision  confirming  the  cessio  before 
the  magistrate  {in  jure  ceasio),  as 
likewise  the  mancipation 


TABLE  VII. 


The  Law  concerning  Real  Property  {De  jure  cBdium  et 

agrorurit), 

I. 

♦  ♦  •  •  •  Two  feet  and  a  half  at  least  must  be 

left  between  adjoining  edifices  for  the 
purposes  of  proper  ventilation  {atn- 
bUns)* 


IL 


Provisions  concerning  plantations  and 
constructions  or  excavations  upon  ad- 
joining plots  of  ground.* 


plum  dat  actionem."     Dig.  47,  3,  De 

tign.junct.,  1  pr.,  f.  Ulp. 

*  *  Festus,  on   the  word  Sarpuntnr 

{vineaX 

•  "  VenditsB  vero  res  et  traditse  non 
aliter  emptori  adquimntur,  quam  si  is 
venditori  pretinm  solvent,  vel  alio  modo 
satisfecerit,  veluti  expromissore  aut  pig- 
nore  dato.  Quod  oavetur  quidem  et 
lege  XII  Tabularum,  tamen  recte  dici- 
tur  et  jure  gentium,  id  est  jure  naturali, 
id  effici.''  Justinian,  Inttit.,  2,  De  rer. 
divit.,  §  41.  Festus,  on  the  words  Sub 
voi  placo. 

'  .  .  .  <*  Et  mancipationem  et  in 
jure  cessionem  lex  Xll  Tabulamm 
confirmat."  Vat,  J.  R,  Fragm.,  §  60. 
This  provision  is  wanting,  together 
with  some  items  derived  from  the 
fragments  of  the  Vatican  (vide  supra, 


Table  V.  frag.  8,  and  note),  in  the 
work  of  MM.  Dirksen  and  Ze\U  who 
have  not  had  access  to  these  fragments. 

*  "  Nam  amMtuM  circumitus  :  ab 
eoque  XII  Tabulamm  interpretes  anv- 
hitum  parietis  circumitum  esse  descri- 
bunt**  Varro,  De  Una.  lat,  5,  §  22. 
"Lex  etiam  XII  Tabulamm  argu- 
men  to  est,  in  qua  duo  pedes  et  semis 
seitertius  pes  vocatur.'*  Festus,  on 
the  word  Ambitus, 

*  **  Sciendum  est,  in  actione  finium 
regundorum  illud  observandum  esse, 
quod  ad  exemplum  quodamraodo  ejus 
legis  scriptum  est,  quam  Athenis  So- 
lonem  dicitur  tulisse ;  nam  illic  ita  est. 
.  .  .  Si  quis  sepem  ad  alienum  prae- 
dium  fixerit  infoderitque,  terminnm  ne 
excedito;  si  niaceriam,pedemrelinquit(); 
si  vero  domum,  pedes  duos;  si  scpul- 
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m. 

Hortns  . 

• 

.   haeredinm   . 

gnrium 

• 

1 

•        • 

IV. 

• 

• 

•            • 

tn-      A    garden 
ance    . 


V. 

Sijugant    .    .    .' 


VI. 
•  •  •  • 


VII. 
Si  aqua  plaria  nocet    .    . 


.    a   small   inherit- 
a  bam. 


A  space  of  five  feet  mnst  be  left  be- 
tween adjoining  fields  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  access  and  the  tnming  of 
the  plough.  This  spaoe  cannot  be 
acquired  by  n^tuoapio.^ 

If  they  disagree  .  .  .  (In  the  event 
of  there  being  any  dispute  about  the 
boundaries,  the  magistrate  is  to  give 
three  arbiters  to  the  parties,  who  shall 
settle  the  matter.) 

The  breadth  of  a  road  is  to  be  eight 
feet ;  at  the  end,  where  it  turns,  six- 
teen feet.^  If  the  road  is  impassable, 
the  owner  of  a  right  of  way  may  cross 
wherever  he  pleaises.' 

If  rain-water  threatens  damage. 
The  proprietor  whose  property  is  threat- 
ened with  damage  arising  from  arti- 


chrum  ant  scrobem  foderit,  quantum 
profunditatis  habuerint,  tantnm  spatii 
relinquito;  si  puteum,  passus  latitndi- 
nem ;  at  vero  oleam  aut  ileum  ab  alieno 
ad  novem  pedes  plantato,  caeteras  ai^ 
bores  ad  pedes  quinque."  Dig.  10, 1, 
I%n,  regund.,  13,  f.  Gai.  lib.  iv.  of  his 
commentary  on  the  Twelve  Tables. 

*  Plin.,  Hist,  nat.f  lib.  xix.  cap.  4, 
f  1.  Festns,  on  the  words  Hortus, 
Hesredium  and  TuguHtim.  Varro, 
De  re  rustic. ,  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  Dig.  56, 
16,  De  verbor.  signif.^  180,  f.  Pompon. 

*  "Ex  hac  autem,  non  rerum,  sed 
verboruro  discordia,  controversia  nata 
est  de  finibus :  in  qua  quoniam  usuco' 
pionem  XII  ToouUb  intra  quinque 
pedes  noluemnt,  depasci  veterem  pos- 
sessionem AcademisB  ab  hoc  acuto 
homine  non  sinemus ;  nee  Mamilia  lege 
dDguli,  sed  ex  his  {XII  Tabulis)  tres 
arhitrii  fines  regemus**  Cicero,  De 
leg.,  1.  21. 

*  Non,  Marcell.,  De  propr.  serm.,  6, 
84.    Cicero,  De  r&pubi.,  1,  4,  8.    Con- 


sult the  passage  from  Cicero  quoted  in 
preceding  note. 

^  "  VisB  latitudo  ex  lege  XII  Tabu- 
larum  in  porrectum  octo  pedes  habet ; 
in  anfractum,  id  est  ubi  flexum  est,  se- 
decim."  Dig.  8,  3,  De  sertnt,  prced. 
rustic.,  8,  f .  Gai. 

•  "  Si  via  sit  immunita,  juhet  lex, 
qua  velit  agere  jumentum."  Cic,  Pro 
Ceecina,  19.  Festus,  on  the  word  Am- 
segetes.  The  sense  of  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  may  be  explained  by 
analogy,  by  comparison  with  a  fragment 
from  Javolenus :  "  Cum  via  publica 
(vel)  fluminis  impetu,  vel  ruina  amissa 
est:  vicinus  proximus  viam  praestare 
debet."  (Dig.  8, 6,  Quemadnufdum  ser- 
mtutes  amittuntur,  14,  §  1.)  A  frag- 
ment of  the  Twelve  Tables  is  given  m 
connexion  with  this  subject :  *'  Si  via 
per  amsegetes  immunita  escit,  qua  volet 
jumentum  agito;''  but  it  is  a  supposi- 
titious text,  a  hypothetical  reconstruc- 
tion of  Godefroy. 

•  Dig.  40,  7,  De  statuUber,  21,  f^ 
Pomp. ;  Cic.  Top.  9. 
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IX. 


6 


ficial  works  for  the  collection  of  nun- 
water,  or  from  an  aqueduct,  has  a 
right  to  demand  a  guarantee  against 
this  injury.* 

The  branches  of  a  tree  oyerhanging 
adjoining  property  must  be  pruned 
all  round  up  to  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground.* 

A  proprietor  may  go  on  to  adjoining 
land  to  pick  up  the  fruit  that  has 
fallen  from  his  tree.' 


TABLE  VIII. 
On  Torts  {De  delictis). 


I. 


n. 


Capital  punishment  is  decreed  against 
libellers  and  public  defamers.^ 


Si  membmm  mpit,  ni  cum  eo  pacit,      Retaliation  against  him  who  breaks  the 

limb  of  another  and  does  not  offer 
compensation. 


talio  esto.* 
TU. 


For  the  fracture  of  the  bone  (of  the 
tooth)  of  a  freeman  the  penalty  is 
800  asses ;  in  the  case  of  a  slaye,  150.' 


*  "Si  per  publicum  locum  rivus 
aqu^eductus  pnyato  nocebit,  erit  actio 
privato  ex  lege  XII  Tabularym,  ut 
noxa  domino  caveatur.''  Dig.  43,  8, 
iVtf  quid  in  loe.  pub.,  6,  f.  Paul.  A 
Boit  of  this  nature  was  decided  by  an 
arbitrator  (arhiter  aqua  pluvue  ar- 
oenda).  Dig.  39,  8,  De  aq.  et  aq. 
pluv.  arc,  23,  $  2,  f.  Faul.;  and  24,  f. 
Alfen. 

»  «  Quod  ait  praetor,  et  lew  XII  To- 
bularum  t^fficere  voluit,  ut  quindecim 
pedes  altius  rami  arboris  circumcidan- 
tor;  et  hoc  iddrco  effectum  est,  ne 
umbra  arboris  vidno  pnedio  noceret.'' 
D^.  43,  27,  De  arbor,  eadend.,  1,  §  8, 
f.  ulp. ;  and  2,  f .  Pomp.  PauL,  Set^ 
tfHt.,  5,  6,  §  13. 

'  "  Cantnm  est  pneterea  lege  XII 


Tabularum,  ut  glandem  in  aliennm 
fundnniprocidentem  lioeiet  coUigere." 
Plin.,  HiH.  not.,  16,  6.  Dig.  43,  28, 
De  glande  legenda,  1,  §  1,  f.  Ulp. ;  60, 
16,  De  verb,  ngnif.,  236,  $  1,  1  GaL 
lib.  iv.  Com.  Twelve  Tables. 

*  "  Noftra  contra  XII  Tahula  qnom 
perpaucas  res  capite  sanxissent,  in  his 
banc  (^uoque  sanciendam  pntaTerant: 
*  Si  quis  occentavisset,  sive  carmen  ooo- 
didisset  quod  infamiam  faoerei  Am^ 
tiumve  alteri.' "  Cicero,  De  rtpM^. 
4,  10.  Paul.,  SentefU.,  6,  14,  §  «» 
Festus,  on  the  word  OceenUtuUU^  ete. 

^  Festus,  on  the  word  Talio,  Ad» 
Ge\\.,Noct.attie.,2Q,l.  Gai.,  Jfiffit* 
comm.  3,  §  223,  etc 

'  "  Poena  antem  injuriamm  em  liff 
XII  Tabularum,   propter  membnHl 
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IV. 

Si  injnriam  fazit  alter!,  yiginti  qninque 
mria  poeiue  snnto.* 


V. 

.    Bnpitias    . 

VI. 


.    sarcito.* 


vn. 
•        •        •        •        • 


vm. 

Qui  frages  excantasset^    .    . 
alienam  segetem  pellexeris 

IX. 
*  •  •  • 


Neve 
s 


For  any  injiuy  whatsoeyer  committed 
npon  another  the  penalty  shall  be  25 
asseSk 


tion. 


For  damage  unjastly  caused 
(but  if  by  accident)  repara- 


For  damage  cansed  by  a  qnadmped, 
reparation  or  the  forfeiture  of  the 
animal.' 

An  action  shall  lie  against  him  who 
depastures  his  flock  upon  a  neigh- 
bour's land.^ 

He  who  by  enchantment  shall  blight 
the  crops  of  another,  or  attract  them 
from  one  field  to  another    .    .    . 

Ho  who  during  the  night  furtively 
either  cuts  or  depastures  a  neigh- 
bour's crops,  if  of  the  age  of  puberty, 
shall  be  devoted  to  Ceres  and  put  to 
death ;  if  under  that  age,  he  shall  be 
scourged  at  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrate  and  condemned  in  the 
penalty  of  double  the  damage  done.^ 


quidem  mptnm,  talio  erat :  propter  os 
Tero  fractum  aut  collisum  trecentorum 
aasinm  poena  erat,  velut  si  libero  os 
fractom  erat :  at  si  servo  CL :  propter 
CAteras  vero  Injurias  xxv  assium  poena 
erat  constitnta."  Gai.,  InHit.,  comm. 
8,  §  223.  Anl.  Gell.,  Noct.  attic,  20, 
1.  Paul,  Sentent.,  5, 14,  §  6.  Collat. 
leg.  Mos.  et  Rom.,  2,  §  5. 

*  Anl.  Gell.,  Aoct,  attic,,  20,  1,  and 
16, 10.  Collat.  leg.  Mas.  et  Jlom.,  2, 
I  6.  GaL,  lAetU.,  comm.  3,  §  223. 
Festas,  on  the  words  Vigiwti  qninque. 

*  Festns,  on  the  word  Hupitias. 
Dig.  9,  2,  Ad  leg.  Aquiliam,  1  pr.,  f. 
Ulp. 

*  "Si  qnadrnpes  panperiem  fecisse 
dioetor,  actio  ex  lege  XII  Tabularum 
deseendit:  qu»  lex  voluit,  aut  dari  id 
quod  nocnit,  id  est  id  animal  quod 
ijaxiam  oommistt,  aut  sestimationem 
ooKiiB  offerre."    Dig.  9, 1,  J^  quadrup. 


pauper,  fecisse  dioet.,  6  pr.,  f.  Ulp. 
Justinian.,  Instit.,  lib.  iv.  tit.  9,  pr. 

*  **  Si  glans  ex  arborc  tua  in  meum 
fundum  cadat,  eamque  immisso  pecore 
depascam,  Aristo  scribit  non  sibi  occur- 
rere  legitimam  actionem,  qua  experiri 
possim ;  nam  neque  eso  lege  XII  Tabu^ 
larum  de  pastu  pecoris,  quia  non  in 
tuo  pascitur,  neque  de  pauperie,  neque 
de  damno  injuriae  agi  posse,  in  factum 
itaque  erit  agendum."  Dig.  19,  5,  De 
prtescript.  verb.,  14,  §  3,  fr.  Ulp. 

*  Plin.,  Hiet.  nat.,  28,  2. 

*  Servius,  ad  Vlrg.,  Eel.  8,  line  99. 
Consult  Senec.,  Natur.  qiuest.,  4,  7; 
Plin.,  Hist,  natur.,  30,  1 ;  Augustin., 
De  civ.  Dei,  8, 19,  etc. 

^  **  Fmgem  quidem  aratro  qua^sitam 
furtim  noctu  pavisse  ac  secuisse,  pu- 
beri  XU  Tabulis  capitale  erat,  suspen- 
sumque  Cereri  necan  jubebant:  graviua 
quam  in  homiddio  convictam ;  impu- 
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X. 

•  •  • 


XI. 


XII. 

Si  nox  fartum  factum  sit,  si  im  occisit, 
jure  caesus  esto.' 

XIII. 
•  •  •  •  • 


XIV. 

•  •  •  •  • 


Tho  incendiary  of  a  house  or  of  a  hay- 
stack near  a  house,  if  acting  inten- 
tionally and  of  sound  mind,  shall  be 
bound,  scourged  and  put  to  death  by 
fire.  If  by  negligence,  he  shall  rej>air 
the  damage,  or,  if  too  poor,  shall  be 
chastised  moderately.* 

A  penalty  of  25  asses  is  to  be  inflicted 
upon  any  one  who  without  right  has 
felled  the  trees  of  another.^ 


Any  one  committing  a  robbery  by  night 
may  be  lawfully  killed. 


A  robber  surprised  during  the  day  must 
not  be  put  to  death,  unless  he  at- 
tempts to  defend  himself  with  arms/ 

A  thief  taken  in  the  act,  if  a  free  man, 
shall  be  scourged  and  made  over  by 
addictio  to  the  person  robbed ;  if  a 
slave,  shall  be  scourged  and  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock ;  but  those 
under  the  age  of  puberty  shall,  at 
the  discretion  of  tho  magistrate,  bo 
scourged  and  condemned  to  repair 
the  damage.^ 


bem  pnetoris  arbitratn  yerberari,  noxi- 
amque  duplione  decemi."  Flin.,  HUt, 
natur.f  18,  3. 

*  "Qui  aedes,  acermmye  frumenti 
juxta  domum  combusserit,  vinctus  ver- 
Deratus  igni  necari  jnbetor:  si  modo 
Bciens  pmdensque  id  commiserit;  si 
yero  casu,  id  est  negligentia,  aut  noxium 
sarcire  jnbetur,  ant,  si  minus  idonons 
sit,  levins  castigatnr.*'  Dig.  47,  9,  De 
incendiOf  ruin.,  nau/r.,  9,  ir.  Gal.,  lib. 
iv.  Com.  Twelve  Tables. 

«  Plin.,  Hut.  natur.,  17, 1.  Dig.  47, 
7,  Arbarumfurtim  casantm,  1  pr.  and 
11,  fr.  Paul.  Gai.,  Instit,,  comm.  4, 
§11. 

'  Macrob.,  Saturn.,  1,  4.  Aul  Gell., 
^oet.  attic.,  8, 1,  and  11, 18.  Ulpian., 
according  to  OoUat.  leg.  Mot,  et  Jtom., 


7,  8.  Cicero,  Pro  Milon.,  8.  Senec., 
Controv.,  10,  in  fine.  Dig.  9, 2,  ad  leg. 
AquiL,  4,  §  1,  f.  Gai. 

*  **  Furem  interdiu  deprehensum,  non 
aliter  oocidere  lex  XII  TahnUirum 
perviitit,  quam  si  telo  se  defendat.'* 
Dig.  47,  2,  De  furtU,  64,  §  2,  f.  Gai. ; 
60,  16,  De  verbor.  tignif.,  233,  §  2,  t 
Gai. ;  and  passages  in  preceding  note. 

^  "  Ex  caeteris  autem  manifestis  fori* 
bus,  liberos  verberari  addicique  joas^- 
mnt  (the  decemvirs)  el  cai  f ortam  far- 
tum esset,  si  modo  id  loci  fecissent^  • 
neqne  se  telo  defendissent ;  servos  item 
furti  manifesti  prensos,  verberibos  affld 
et  e  saxo  pnecipitari ;  scd  poeros  iflK 
puberes  pnetons  arbitrata  Teri»enHEi 
volaerunt,  noxiamaue  ab  his  factam 
sarciri."    Aal.  Qell.,  Noet,  attic,  1^ 
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XV. 

»  • 


XVI. 

Si  aclorat  f urto,  quod  nee  mauifcstum 
cacit    .    .    .* 


The  theft  lance  licioque  coneeptnm^ 
discovered  bj  the  plate  and  girdle; 
(that  is  to  say,  when  the  theft  had 
been  discovered,  recourse  having  been 
had    to   the    solemn    search   which 
the  law  required,   in  older  to  ob- 
viate the  suspicion  that  the  person 
making    the    search    had    himself 
brought  the  stolen  property  to  the 
place,  he  was  clad  simply  with  a 
girdle  (Jicium)  for  decency's  sake, 
and  held  in  his  hand  a  plate  (lanx), 
either  that  he  might  put  on  it  the 
object  found,  or  that  his  hands  being 
occupied  in   holding   this  plate,  it 
could  not  be  supposed  he  was  con- 
cealing anything  with  them),  was  as- 
similated   to  furtum   mani/estum, 
Furtum  oonceptumwaB  theft  by  him 
upon  whom  the  stolen  property  was 
found,  without  recourse  being  had  to 
the  solemn  search  ;  and  furtum  oh* 
latum  was  the  theft  of   him  who 
clandestinely  lodged   with    another 
that  which  ho  himself  had  stolen,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  found  on  his 
premises  and   not    upon    his   own. 
These  two  latter  delicts  were  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  triple  the  value  of 
the  thing  stolen.* 

In  an  action  for  furtum  nee  man\fei- 
turn  .  .  .  (the  penalty  shall  be 
double  the  value  of  the  stolen  pro- 
perty). 


18,  and  7,  15.  Gai.,  Inttit,,  comm.  3, 
§  189.  Servius,  ad  Virg.,  ^neid.  8, 
line  205,  etc. 

'  "  Concepti  et  oblati  (furti)  poena 
ew  XII  Tdbulamm  tripli  egt."  GaL, 
InttU.^  oomm.  8,  |  191.  <'  Lex  autem 
eo  nomine  (prohibiti  furti)  nnllam  p<B- 
nam  constitnit :  hoc  solum  prasdpit,  ut 
qui  quierere  velit,  nudus  quaerat,  linteo 
cinctos,  lancem  habens;  qui  si  quid 
invenerit,  jnbet  id  Lex  furtum  mani- 
festnm  esse."  Gai.,  Instit.,  comm.  3, 
§  192.    In  the  following  paragraph  the 


jurist,  endeavouring  to  explain  the  em- 
ployment of  these  objects  in  this  cere- 
mony, rather  turns  it  into  ridicule  than 
justifies  it  Anl.  Gell.,  ^oct,  attic,,  1 1 , 
18,  and  16,  10.  Festus,  on  the  word 
lance. 

*  Festus,  on  the  word  yeo.  CJonsnlt 
Aul.  Gell.,  Nbct.  attic.,  11,  18 ;  Cato» 
De  re  nuitica,  in  prooem.  "  Nee  mani- 
f esti  furti  poena  per  legem  ( XII)  Tahu- 
larum  dupli  irrogatnr."  Gai.,  Inttit., 
comm.  3,  §  190. 
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xvn. 

XVIII. 


XIX. 

•  •  •  •  • 

XX. 

•  •  •  •  • 


XXL 

Patroiias  si  client!  fraudem  fecerit, 
sacer  esto.^ 

xxn. 

Qui  86  merit  testarier  libripensve  faerit, 
ni  testunoninm  fariator,  improbus 
intestabilisque  esto.' 


*  "Furtivam  rem  lex  XII  Tabula" 
mm  nsQcapi  probibet."  Gai.,  Inttit., 
comm.  2,  §§  45  and  49.  Justinian, 
InstU.,  2,  6,  §  2.  Anl.  Gell.,  Noct. 
attic.,  17,  7,  etc. 

•  *  Nam  primo  XII  Tabulit  sanc- 
tum,,ne  qois  nndario  foenore  amplins 
exerceret."  Tacit.,  Annal.,  6,  16. 
"  Majores  nostri  fdc  habnemnt :  itaqne 
in  legibns  posaemnt,  fnrem  dnpli 
damnari,  foeneratorem  qnadmpli." 
Cato,  De  re  rust.,  in  prooem.  The 
signification  to  be  given  to  these  words, 
unciarium  fcenus,  is  neyertheless  the 
snbject  of  a  spirited  controversj,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  author's  Explication 
hiitorique  des  Instituts,  t.  iii.  lib.  iii. 
tit  17. 


Provision  prohibiting  the  acquisition  by 
nsucapio,  that  is  to  say,  by  possession 
of  stolen  property.* 

Interest  upon  money  lent  must  not  ex- 
ceed an  ounce.  That  is  to  say,  one 
twelfth  part  of  the  principal  per 
annum  {undaHum  fcenni),  which  is 
eight  and  a  third  per  cent,  per  annum, 
calculating  according  to  the  solar 
year  of  twelve  months,  according  to 
the  calendar  of  Numa.  The  penalty 
for  exceeding  this  interest  is  the 
quadruple.' 

For  fraud  in  bailment  a  double  pe- 
nalty.* 

Provision  giving  all  citizens  the  right 
of  action  to  remove  suspected  tutors, 
and  imposing  a  double  penalty  for 
the  abstracted  property  of  the  pupil.^ 

The  patron  who  shall  commit  a  fraud 
upon  his  client  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  gods. 

He  who  has  been  a  witness  or  acted  as 
scale-bearer  and  refuses  to  give  tes- 
timony shall  be  accounted  infamous, 
and  incapable  of  giving  or  receiving 
testimony. 


'  "  Ex  causa  depositi  lege  XIITabH- 
larum  in  duplum  actio  datur."  Paul., 
Sentent.y  2,  12,  §  11. 

^  "  Sciendum  est,  suspecti  crimen  e 
lege  XII  Tabularum  descendere." 
Dig.  10,  De  sntpect.  tutor,,  1,  §  2,  1 
Ulp.  "  Sed  si  ipsi  tutoies  rem  papilU 
farati  sunt,  vidcamus  an  ea  actioDA, 
qtue  proponitur  ex  lege  XII  IhhuU^' 
rum  adversus  tutorem  in  dnplum^  shi* 
guli  in  solidum  teneantnr.  Dig.  26, 7, 
De  admin,  et  perie,  tut»,  55,  §  1>  i. 
Tryphon.  See  Cic,  De  offic^  3^  15; 
De  orator.,  1,  87,  etc. 

*  Servius,  ad  Virgil.,  .£neid.,  6» 
line  609.  See  Dion.  2,  10;  Plutar., 
Rnmul.,  13. 

«  Aul.  Gell.,  Xoct.aHic,  15, 13,  and 
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xxm. 


xxrv. 


XXV. 

Qui  malnm  carmen  incantaaset^  .   . 
Malum  venenmn    .    .    / 


XXVI. 

•  •  •  •  • 

XXVIL 


ProTision  ordering  false  witnesses  to 
be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.* 

Capital  punishment  for  homicide.' 


(Capital  punishment  decreed  against) 
anj  one  who  practises  enchantments 
or  nses  poisonous  drugs. 

Provision  against  seditious  gatherings 
by  night  in  the  city,  awarding  capital 
punishment' 

SodaleSy  or  members  of  the  same  college 
or  corporation,  are  at  liberty  to  make 
what  rules  binding  upon  themseWes 
they  may  think  fit,  provided  that  they 
do  not  contravene  the  law.' 


I. 


TABLE  IX. 
Public  Law  (^De  jure  publico). 


Provision  prohibiting  the  passing  of 
any  law  concerning  a  private  indi- 
vidual.^ 


6,  7.    Die.  28,  1,   Qui  testam,  fao. 
po9i,f  26,  f .  GaL 

■  "  An  pntas  .  .  .  si  non  ilia  etiam 
ex  Xn  de  testimoniis  f alsis  poena  abole- 
▼iBKt,  et  si  nunc  qnoque,  ut  antea,  qui 
fiUaum  testimonium  dixisse  convictus 
easet,  e  saxo  Tarpeio  dejiceretur,  men- 
tituros  fnisse  pro  testimonio  tam  mnltos 
qaam  videmus?"  Aul.  Gell.,  Noct. 
mttie.,  20, 1 ;  Cicero,  De  offic,  3,  81. 

*  Plin.,  HUt,  nat.f  18,  3.  Festns,  on 
the  words  ParricidU  guagtares, 

»  Plin.,  ffiit.  nat,  28,  2. 

*  Dig.  50,  16,  De  verbor,  signif., 
236  pr.,  f.  Gai,  lib.  iv.  of  Commentary 


on  Twelve  Tables. 

*  "  Primum  XII  Tabulis  cautnm  esse 
cognoscimus,  ne  quis  in  urbe  coetus 
noctumos  agitaret"  Porcius  Latro, 
Declamat.  in  Catalin.,  c.  19. 

'  "  Sodales  sunt,  qui  ejusdem  collegil 
sunt.  .  .  His  autem  potestatem  f acit 
Lex,  pactionem,  quam  velint,  sibi  ferre: 
dum  ne  quid  ex  publica  lege  comun- 
pant."  Dig.  47,  22,  De  eolleg.  et 
coiyor.,  4,  f.  Gai.,  lib.  iv.  Com.  Twelve 
Tables. 

"*  "  Vetant  XH  Tabulae,  leges  priva- 
tis  hominibus  irrogari.*'  Cicero,  Pro 
dome,  17;  De  legib,,  3,  19. 
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U. 


IIL 


IV. 


V. 


The  great  comitia,  that  is  to  say,  the 
comitia  by  centuries,  have  alone  the 
right  to  enact  laws  inflicting  capital 
punishment  upon  a  citizen,  that  is  to 
say,  which  could  deprive  him  of  life, 
liberty  or  citizenship.* 

The  penalty  of  death  is  awarded  to  the 
judge  or  arbitrator  appointed  by  the 
magistrate  who  accepts  a  bribe.' 

Provision  relating  to  the  qusBstors  in 
the  case  of  homicide  {qtupttores  homi- 
cidii);  and  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  people  in  the  case  of  any  penal 
sentence.' 

The  penalty  of  death  decreed  against 
any  one  who  should  excite  the  enemy 
against  the  Roman  people ;  or  who 
should  deliver  a  citizen  to  the  enemy.^ 


TABLE  X. 
Sacred  Law  {Dejure  sacro). 


Hominem  mortuum  in  urbe  ne  sepelito,      The  dead  must  not  be  buried  nor  burned 
neve  urito.*  within  the  city. 


*  **  Tum  leges  pneclarissimse  de  XII 
Tabnlis  translataB  duse,  quarum  altera 
primUgia  tollit ;  altera  de  capite  civ  is 
rogari,  nisi  maximo  oomitiatu,  vetat 
.  .  .  In  privatos  homines  leges  ferri 
noluemnt,  id  est  enim  primlegium,  quo 
quid  est  inj  ustius  ? ''  Cicero,  De  legib.f 
8, 19 ;  Pro  SextiOy  30,  etc. 

'  *'  Dure  autem  scriptum  esse  in  istis 
legibus  (XII  Tabularum)  quid  existi- 
mari  potest?  Nisi  duram  esse  le^m 
putas,  qufe  jndicem  arbitrumve  pre 
datum,  qui  ob  rem  dicendam  pecuniam 
accepisse  convictus  est,  capite  punitur.*' 
Anl.  Gell.,  Noet.  attic.,  20, 1 ;  Cicero, 
In  Verr.,  2,  32,  and  1,  13. 


'  '*  Qusestores  constituebantur  a  po- 

Eulo,  qui  capitalibus  rebus  pneessent: 
i  appellabantur  qtupstoresparricidii: 
quorum  etiam  meminit  lex  All  Tabula- 
rum."  Dig.  1,  2,  2^  orig.  juris^  2, 
§  23,  f .  Pomp.  "  Ab  omni  jndicio  pce- 
naque  provocari  licere,  indicant  XII 
TabuliB."  Cicero,  De  republ.,  2,  31. 
See  Festus,  on  the  words  Panrieidii 
qv^stores  and  Qit/pstores, 

*  *^  Lex  XII  Tabularum  jubet,  enm 
qui  hostem  concitaverit,  quive  civem 
hosti  tradideret,  capite  puniri."  Dig. 
48, 4,  ad  leg.  Jul.  maj.,  3,  f .  Mardan. 

*  Cicero,  De  legib.,  2,  23. 
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n. 

Hoc  plus  ne  fadto. 
ascia  ne  polito    . 

III. 


Bognm 


rvr. 

Maliercs  genas  ne  radnnto ;  neve  les- 
snm  f  aneiis  ergo  habento.' 

V. 

Homini  mortao  ne  ossa  legito,  qno  post 
fonns  faciat/ 


VI. 


VII. 

Qui  coronam  parift  ipse,  pccaniaveejos, 
yirtads  eigo  duitor  ci.' 


»  Cicero,  Be  le^b.y  2,  23. 

*  **  Extenoato  igitnr  snmpto,  tribns 
ridniis  et  rincnlis  parpnro,  et  decern 
tibidnibna,  toUit  (the  law  of  the  Twelye 
Tables)  etiam  lamentationero :  MU- 
uxaxR  OEMAS,"  etc.    Cicero,  ibid. 

'  Cicero,  ibid.  See  Festns,  on  the 
words  Ricinium  and  Radere  genas, 
Plin.,  Htit,  natur.f  11,  37.  Servins, 
ad  Virgil.,  JEneid.  12,  line  606.  Cicero, 
Tutcul,  2,  22. 

*  **  Csetera  item  f anebria,  qnibos  Ino- 
tns  angetor,  XII  sastalemnt :  homiki, 
inqnit  .  .  .  etc.  Exdpit  bellicam 
peregrinamqne  morteoL'*  Cicero,  De 
legib.,  2, 24. 


Do  no  more  than  this.  .  .  .  The 
wood  of  the  funeral  pile  shall  not  be 
smoothed. 

Restrictions  against  samptnons  fune- 
rals: the  dead  are  not  to  be  buried  nor 
burned  in  more  than  three  robes ;  nor 
in  more  than  three  fillets  of  purple ; 
nor  shall  the  funeral  be  attended  by 
more  than  ten  flute  players.' 

Women  shall  not  be  allowed  to  tear 
their  hair  nor  make  immoderate  wail- 
ings. 

The  bones  of  the  deceased  shall  not  be 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
him  a  subsequent  funeral  (except  in 
the  case  of  death  in  battle,  or  in  a 
foreign  country). 

Provision  prohibiting  the  embalming 
the  bodies  of  slaves,  funeral  banquets, 
exi)en8ive  libations,  coronal  garlands, 
and  the  erection  of  incense  altars.* 

But  if  the  deceased  has  either  personally 
or  by  his  slaves  or  horses  obtained 
any  public  trophy,  he  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  honour  it  confers.  (The 
crown  might  be  worn  during  the  fu- 
neral either  by  the  deceased  or  by 
his  father.) 

*  "  Hsec  prieterea  sunt  in  Legibus  de 
nnctura,  qnibus  servilis  unctura  tollitnr 
omnisque  circumpotatio :  quae  et  recte 
tolluntur,  neque  toUerentur  nisi  fnis- 
sent.  Ne  sumptuosa  respersio,  ne  longao 
coroniB,  nee  acerrsB  prsetereantur." 
Cicero,  De  legibus,  2,  24.  See  Festns, 
on  the  words  Mvrrata  potione.  Plin., 
Hist,  natnr.,  14,  2. 

•  "  Inde  ilia  XH  Tabularum  lex : 
Qui  coronam,  etc.  Quam  send  equive 
meruissent  pecunia  partam  Lege  did 
nemo  dubitavit.  Quis  ergo  honos  ?  ut 
ipso  mortuo  parentibusque  ejus,  dnm 
intus  podtus  esset,  forisve  ferretur,  sine 
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vm. 

•  •  .  •  •  • 


IX. 

Neve  aomm  addito.  Qaoi  anro  denies 
yincti  eacniit,  ast  im  cam  illo  sepelire 
nrereye  se  fraade  esto.* 


Prohibition  against  more  than  one  fune- 
ral, or  more  than  one  fnneral  cere- 
mony, for  the  same  deceased.* 

Gold  mnst  not  be  buried  with  the  dead  ; 
bat  if  the  teeth  are  fastened  with 
gold,  this  may  be  either  buried  or 
burned. 


XI. 


No  funeral  pile  or  sepulchre  shall  be 
erected  within  sixty  feet  of  another 
man's  house,  except  with  his  consent' 

Neither  a  sepulchre  nor  its  yestibule 
can  be  acquired  by  usucapion 


TABLE  XI. 
Supplement  to  the  first  Five  Tables. 

•  •  •  Prohibiting  marriage  between  patri- 

cians and  plebeians.* 


fraade  esset  imposita."  Plin.,  ffitt. 
natur,,  21,  8.  See  Cicero,  J)e  legib., 
2,24. 

*  **  Ut  uni  plura  fierent,  lectique 
plores  stemerentur,  id  (^noque  ne  fierot 
Lege  sanctum  est"  Cicer.,  De  legib., 
2,24. 

*  Cicero,  ibid. 

*  "  Rognm  bustumre  noYum  yetat 
(lex  Xn  Tabularum)  propius  sexaginta 
pedes  adjici  sedes  auenas  inyito  do- 
mino." Cicero,  ibid.  See  Dig.  11,  8, 
De  martuo  if^er,,  3,  f .  Pomp. 


*  "  Quod  autem  forum,  id  est  vesti- 
bulam  sepulcri,  bustumve  usucapi  Tetat 
(lex  XU  Tabularum),  tuetur  jns  sepul- 
crorum."  Cicero,  ibid ;  Festus,  on  the 
word  Fbrum. 

*  "  Hoc  ipsum  :  ne  connubium  Patri- 
bos  cum  Plebe  esset,  non  DecemTiri 
tulerunt"  Livy,  1,  4.  See  Dion.  10, 
60,  and  11,  28;  Dig.  50,  16,  I}e  verb, 
iignif.,  238,  f.  Gai.,  on  lib.  iv.  Com. 
Twelve  Tables;  Cicero,  J>e  republ^ 
2,37. 
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TABLE  XII. 
Supplement  to  the  last  Five  Tables. 


L 


n. 

Si  servns  fmtam  fazit  noxiamye  no- 
cuiL* 


IIL 

81  Tindiciam  falBam  tulit  .  .  .  rei 
n  velit  is  ...  tor  (sive  litis 
Praetor)  arbitrofl  trea  dato ;  eonun 
arbitrlo  .  .  .  froctiiB  daplione 
damnum  decidito.* 


IV. 


V. 


ProTision  establishlDg  the  pigrufrU 
capio  (tlie  seizure  of  the  security,  a 
species  of  legU  actio)  against  the 
debtor  for  the  payment  of  the  por- 
chase-monej  of  a  victim,  or  the  hire 
of  a  beast  of  burden  when  the  hire 
has  been  expressly  made  in  order  that 
the  sum  paid  should  be  devoted  to 
purpose  of  sacrifice.* 

If  a  slave  has  committed  a  theft  or  any 
other  injury  ...  the  direct  ao- 
tion  does  not  lie  against  the  master, 
but  the  actio  nowalis  does. 

If  anyone  wrongfully  acquires  the  in- 
terim  possession  of  a  thing,  the 
magistrate  shall  appoint  three  arbi- 
trators to  determine  the  question ;  and 
if  they  decide  against  him,  he  shall 
be  mulcted  in  a  sum  equal  to  double 
the  profits. 

It  is  forbidden  to  consecrate  anything 
which  is  the  subject  of  a  suit,  and  a 
double  penalty  is  inflicted  for  doing 

80.^ 

Abrogates  all  previous  and  contradic- 
toiy  enactments.^ 


>  ^Le|;e  autem  introducta  est  pig- 
noris  capio,  velut  lege  XII  Tabularum 
adversus  eum,  qui  hostiam  emisset,  nee 
pretium  redderet;  item  adversus  eum, 
qui  mercedem  non  redderet  pro  eo  ju- 
mento,  quod  quis  ideo  locasset,  ut  inde 
pecuniam  acceptam  in  dapem,  id  est  in 
sacrificinm  impenderet."  Gai.,  Instit., 
comm.  4,  28;  Dig.  60,  16,  De  verb, 
signif.,  238,  §  2,  f.  Gai.,  on  lib.  vi. 
Com.  Twelve  Tables. 

•  Festus,  on  the  word  iVba?Mi.  "Nam 
in  lege  antiqna  (XII  Tabularum),  si 
servns  sciente  domino  furtum  fecit,  vel 
aliam  noxam  commisit,  aervi  nomine 


actio  est  noxalis,  nee  dorainus  suo 
nomine  tenetnr."  Dig.  9, 4,  De  noxaL 
action.,  2,  §  1,  f.  Ulp. 

*  Festus,  on  the  word  Vtndicia. 
Aul.  Gell.,  ^'oot.  aUic.,  10,  10. 

*  **  Rem,  de  qua  controverda  est, 
prohibemur  in  sacrum  dedicare;  alio- 
quin  dnpli  poenam  patimur."  Dig.  44, 
6,  Be  litigios.,  3,  f.  Gai.  lib.  vi.,  Comm. 
Twelve  Tables. 

*  "In  XII  Tabulis  legem  esse,  ut, 
quodcunqne  postremum  populns  jus- 
sisset,  id  jus  ratum  esset."  Livy,  7,  17 
and  9,  33,  34. 
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SectioxN  XXVII. 

Character  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 

114.  The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  is  evidently  a  compila- 
tion in  writing  of  the  customary  law  existing  at  the  time  that 
compilation  was  made.  Details  are  omitted  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  familiar  to  the  pontiffs  and  patricians;  principles 
only  are  embodied.  These  at  least  are  the  general  features  of 
the  code,  though  in  certain  particulars — as  for  example  the  rules 
for  the  obsen^ance  of  funeral  ceremonies,  the  laws  and  obliga- 
tions existing  between  neighbours,  and  the  treatment  to  which 
the  debtor  might  be  subjected  by  the  creditor — ^it  descends  into 
the  smallest  minutiae.  Thus  upon  twelve  tables,  roughly  en- 
graved and  exposed  in  the  Forum,  the  whole  body  of  the  law 
was  inscribed.  And,  notwithstanding  that  we  possess  only  a 
few  fragments,  we  can,  by  collecting  the  indirect  notices  and 
allusions  scattered  through  the  works  of  different  old  writers 
and  jurists,  discover  in  these  tables  the  germ  of  a  large  number 
of  those  institutions  which  were  developed  by  later  law,  and  we 
can  readily  understand  how  it  is  that  the  Twelve  Tables  were 
at  all  times  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  the  basis  of  their  civil 
rights. 

116.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  decemvirs  appear  to 
have  had  before  them  documents  containing  foreign  laws,  and 
especially  the  laws  of  Athens, — notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  have  introduced  certain  provisions  pointed  out  by  vnriters 
and  jurists  as  verbatim  transcripts,  and  whose  resemblance  in 
certain  particulars  can  neither  be  attributed  to  accident,  nor  to 
the  fe<;t  of  similarity  between  Roman  and  Grecian  thought,* — 
we  are  nevertheless  justified  in  asserting  that  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  is  the  Quiritarian  law,  the  law  of  the  men  of  the 
lance,  that  it  was  peculiar  to  Roman  citizens,  and  that  it  is  radi- 
cally different  from  the  law  of  other  nations. 

116.  The  political  constitution  of  the  city  is  not  explained 
»  See  passages  cited  above  in  note  to  Table  YII. 
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by  anything  wliich  the  fragments,  as  we  possess  them,  contain. 
The  division  and  the  distribution  of  the  people,  the  organization 
and  the  powers  of  the  comitia  by  curies,  by  centuries,  and  by 
tribes,  the  consulate,  the  senate,  and  all  the  other  public  func- 
tionaries, do  not  appear  to  have  been  dealt  with  by  these  legis- 
lators. All  this  organization  constituted  a  machinery  that  was 
allowed  to  work  in  its  ordinary  way.  The  subject  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  legislatoi^s  who  compiled  the  tables  was  directed 
were  those  public  disputes  which  required  inmiediate  settlement. 
The  prohibition  of  class  legislation,  the  principle  that  it  was  the 
final  decision  of  the  people  which  should  be  law,  and  which  should 
have  the  force  of  precedent,  the  exclusive  power  of  the  great 
comitia  to  determine  questions  affecting  the  citizens  capitally, 
and  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  people,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
great  comitia^  in  matters  of  equal  importance,  are  among  the 
provisions  which  most  directly  affect  the  political  constitution 
of  Rome.  As  to  the  rest,  the  public  law  does  not  occupy  a 
leading  position  in  the  code  of  the  decemvirs.  It  is  described, 
together  with  sacred  law,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  Tables,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  two  last  Tables  compiled  by  the  first  decemvirs.  As 
to  the  extent  to  which  that  principle  of  equal  laws  for  all  classes 
(cequanda  lihertas  omnibuSy  summis  i'nfimisque  jura  (Bquare)^ 
for  which  the  plebeians  contended,  was  admitted  by  the  decem- 
virs, and  recognized  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  we  cannot  speak 
with  accuracy,  because  we  are  not  acquainted  with  all  the 
shades  of  difference  which  separated  the  two  classes  prior  to 
this  code. 

But  it  is  clear  that  neither  in  public  nor  private  law  did  the 
Twelve  Tables  introduce  complete  equality  between  patricians 
and  plebeians.  The  exclusive  right  of  the  patrician  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  to  the  possession  of  high  offices  still  subsisted ; 
clientage,  which  was  attended  with  so  many  important  conse- 
quences, is  consecrated  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  and 
the  absence  of  the  connubium  between  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians shows  clearly  that  these  classes  were  still  two  distinct 
classes. 

117.  That  which  most  forcibly  strikes  us  in  connection  with 
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the  Twelve  Tables  is  that  they  contain  the  law  of  a  people 
prone  to  litigation.  The  summons  of  the  adversary  before  the 
magistrate,  the  rules  governing  the  legal  suit  and  the  rights  of 
the  creditor  over  his  debtor,  that  is  to  say,  the  commencement, 
the  intermediate  steps,  and  final  execution,  are  matters  which 
occupy  the  first  place,  and  in  fact  they  comprise  the  first  three 
Tables.  The  form  of  procedure  up  to  appearance  before  the 
magistrate  {de  in  jus  vocando)  is  simple  and  rude.  The  plain- 
tiff, when  the  defendant  refiises  to  follow  him,  takes  witnesses, 
seizes  the  defendant,  and  drags  him  before  the  magistrate.  The 
entire  proceeding  and  the  administration  of  justice  was  public 
Any  quarter  of  the  forum  might  serve  as  a  tribunal,  but  more 
especially  that  part  known  as  the  comitium,  which  was  covered 
with  a  roof,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  rostrum. 

We  find  already  in  the  Twelve  Tables  that  characteristic  and 
important  distinction  drawn  by  the  Koman  law  between  ^o*  (the 
law)  a,nd  judicium  (the  action  at  law),  or  the  difference  between 
the  magistrate  {magistratus)  and  the  judge  {judex  or  arbiter). 
The  first  (magistratus)  was  charged  with  declaring  the  law 
(Jurisdictio)  and  with  its  execution,  aided  by  the  public  autho- 
rity {imperium),  with  organizing  the  suit  by  the  accomplishment 
in  his  presence  of  all  the  solemn  rites  prescribed  by  the  law  or 
by  custom,  and  by  appointing  a  judge  in  those  cases  which  he 
did  not  himself  think  fit  to  determine.  The  second  {judex  or 
arbiter)  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  adjudicating  upon  the 
dispute  referred  to  him  by  the  magistrate.  This  difference 
will  be  seen  at  a  later  period  fully  developed.  But  the  in  jus 
vocatioy  that  is,  the  siunmons  before  the  law,  in  other  words, 
before  the  magistrate,  appears  as  early  as  the  date  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  (T.  XII.  §  3). 

118.  The  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  decemvirs  as  to  the 
rights  of  creditors  over  the  person  of  their  debtors  bear  strong 
testimony  to  the  troubles  of  the  plebeians  in  these  early  days 
aijd  to  one  source  of  political  agitation.  We  may  remember^ 
that  it  was  one  of  the  decemvirs,  Appius  Claudius,  who  im- 
pudently designated  the  prison  which  he  had  caused  to  be  con- 
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Btructed  for  his  debtors  the  home  of  the  Roman  plebeian?^ 
With  such  laws  in  existence  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  debt 
should  have  been  more  than  once  the  cause  of  revolution. 
However,  it  is  easy  to  recognize,  in  the  care  that  the  decemvirs 
took  to  regulate  and  to  legalize  the  rigours  to  which  the  debtor 
was  liable,  the  result  of  scarcely  suppressed  rebellion.  The 
limit  of  rate  and  interest  and  the  pains  pronounced  against  those 
who  exceeded  it,  the  delay  of  the  thirty  days  for  the  condemned 
debtor,  the  presence  of  the  magistrate,  the  vindex,  or  of  the 
respondent  who  could  claim  the  debtor,  the  limitation  of  the 
weight  of  the  chains,  the  regulations  as  to  the  food  to  be  sup- 
plied, the  second  delay  of  sixty  days,  the  obligation  to  produce 
the  captive  before  the  magistrate  three  times,  during  this  interval, 
in  public,  and  on  the  market-day,  together  with  the  proclamation 
as  to  the  sum  owing,  in  order  that  the  parents  and  friends  of 
the  debtor,  or  any  who  had  compassion  on  him,  might  take 
measures  to  discharge  his  debt  and  save  him  fo,m  the  &te  which 
awaited  him,  are  all  concessions  or  guarantees  made  or  given  to 
the  debtor. 

But  after  all  these  formalities  had  been  gone  through,  if  the 
debt  was  not  paid  the  debtor  might  be  put  to  death  or  sold  into 
a  foreign  country,  in  order  that  the  city  might  be  freed  from  him. 
In  the  case  of  there  being  several  creditors,  they  might  divide 
his  remains  between  them.  Modem  writers  have  refrised  to 
read  this  provision  in  its  true  and  literal  sense ;  they  have  sought 
in  it  a  symbol,  and  regarded  the  partition  as  being  that  of  the 
possessions  and  not  of  the  body  of  the  debtor ;  but  the  ancients, 
as  fragments  from  Aulus  Gellius,  from  Quintilian,  from  Ter- 
tulian  show  us,  read  this  law  literally:  *  they,  in  fiwjt,  justified 
the  Roman  law  in  saying  that  custom  indeed  repudiated  the 
practice,  but  that  the  law  was  intended  as  a  means  to  secure 
payment  of  the  debt  as  the  result  of  fear,  and  that  it  was  in  no 
instance  put  into  execution. 

119.  The  two  Tables  which  follow,  that  is  to  say,  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  present  to  us  the  system  of  the  Roman  fitmily  and  the 

'  Iivy,lib.  iiL  §  57.  "Et  ill!  carcerem      Romanie  vocare  sit  solitns." 
Kdificatam  esae,  quod  domiciliiim  plebis         '  See  note  to  Table  in.  §  6. 
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rights  more  directly  connected  with  it,  such,  for  example,  as 
inheritance,  tutelage,  curatorship. 

The  Boman  fe^mily  (Jamilia)  is  not  a  natural  family:  it  is  a 
civil  creation  of  the  Quiritarian  law.  The  civil  marriage,  the 
Soman  nuptials,  is  indeed  an  important  element,  but  it  does 
not  constitute  a  fundamental  principle.  The  Roman  family  is 
based  not  upon  marriage,  but  upon  power.  The  head  {pater 
familias)  and  the  persons  subject  to  his  power,  slaves,  infants, 
wife,  freemen  acquired  or  engaged  by  emancipation  {mancipati, 
next),  or  adjudged  to  him  by  the  magistrate  (addicti),  are  what  we 
must  understand  by  the  word  familia.  In  one  of  its  significa- 
tions, in  a  still  more  extended  sense,  and  one  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  Twelve  Tables,  it  includes  also  the  entire  patri- 
mony, all  the  property  of  the  chief  both  persons  and  things ; 
while  in  a  third  and  in  a  more  limited  sense,  it  simply  desig- 
nates the  chief,  vnth  his  vnfe  and  the  children  imder  his  power. 
There  is  thus  considerable  elasticity  in  the  signification  of  this 
TfOjA  familia. 

120.  It  is  doubtfid  whether  the  three  terms  which  indicated 
three  kinds  of  power  possessed  by  the  head  of  the  &mily — 
potestasy  that  over  the  slaves  and  children— man ««,  over  the 
wife — and  mancipium,  over  freemen  {mancipes  or  addicti) — 
were  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  This  may  be 
doubted,  especially  as  to  the  first  of  the^  expressions,  poiestasy 
the  construction  of  which  indicates  a  more  recent  date. 

121.  The  provisions  of  the  Twelve  Tables  relating  to  the 
acquisition  by  the  husband  of  the  wife,  from  the  fiict  of  posses- 
sion for  one  year  (m^m),  proves  that  we  must  take  the  greatest 
care,  in  dealing  with  this  period,  not  to  confound  the  terms  in- 
dicating marriage,  nupticByjustcB  nupUcRy  justum  matrimoniumy 
and  the  marital  power,  manus.  Marriage  itself  and  the  form 
of  marriage  were  questions  which  were  left  entirely  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  individuals,  without  any  legal  compulsion  of  any  kind; 
nor  did  the  law  require  the  intervention  of  any  authority  or  of  any 
public  ceremony.  The  mutual  consent  of  the  parties,  consum- 
naated  by  the  tradition  or  delivery  of  the  woman,  was  all  thai 
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was  necessary,  that  is  to  say,  to  place  her  at  the  disposition  of 
h^r  husband.^ 

It  was  a  transaction  primitive  in  its  simplicity,  but  savouring 
of  rough  justice;  it  was  disguised  under  the  garb  of  symbolic 
ceremonies  devised  to  meet  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the  people, 
but  which  were  in  no  way  a  necessity  of  the  law. 

However,  as  mere  transfer  did  not  suffice  to  give  Quiritarian 
property  in  any  human  being,  a  marriage  thus  contracted  did 
not  place  the  woman  under  the  hand  {in  manu),  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  power,  of  her  husband.  In  order  to  produce  this  effect  it 
was  necessary  that  the  nuptials  should  be  contracted  according 
to  the  patrician  formula  of  the  confarreation,  or  that  the  woman 
should  be  transferred  per  as  et  libram  to  her  husband ;  other- 
wise the  same  law  that  existed  in  reference  to  personal  property 
prevailed  at  the  end  of  one  year's  possession  {usu),  with  this 
peculiarity  that  the  Twelve  Tables  provided  for  the  woman  a 
peculiar  method  of  defeating  this  usucaption.  This  is  why  it  is 
said  marital  power  was  acquired  in  three  different  ways,  by  con-- 
farreatioy  coemptio  and  usus.  The  woman  thus  acquired  by 
her  husband  (in  manu  conventa)  no  longer  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  chief  to  which  she  originally  belonged,  but  passed 
into  that  of  her  husband,  in  which  she  ranked  as  his  daughter, 
and  was  in  the  position  of  sister  to  her  own  children. 

122.  The  mere  tie  of  blood  relationship  was  of  no  account 
among  the  Romans.  They  used  the  vfordi^  parens,  parentes,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  "  begetting,"  and  not  as  the  EngUsh,  who 
apply  the  term  both  to  father  and  mother,  nor  as  the  French, 
who  include  in  it  the  whole  relations ;  they  indeed  confined  this 
term  to  one  signification  of  the  word  parere,  viz.,  to  beget,  in 
which  sense  it  must  be  understood  by  us.     The  most  general 


•  Marriage  in  my  opinion,  contrary 
to  that  generally  received,  was  among 
the  Romans  not  a  pnrcly  consensual 
contract,  which  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  consensual  contracts  conld  be  made 
either  by  letter  or  by  messenger,  and 
this  was  not  the  case  with  marriage. 
This  could  not  take  place  in  the  absence 
of  the  woman,  because  in  addition  to 


consent,  it  required  tradition  or  de- 
livery; whereas  on  the  other  hand  it 
might  be  made  in  the  absence  of  the 
man,  if  the  woman  was  by  his  consent, 
however  expressed,  taken  to  his  honse« 
(See  this  subject  treated  at  length  by 
the  author  in  his  second  volume  of  the 
Commentaries  upon  the  Institutes,  lib,  1, 
tit.  10.) 
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expression  and  the  most  comprehensive  term  indicating  rela* 
tionship  in  Roman  law  is  cognatio — the  cognation,  that  is  to 
say,  the  tie  between  persons  who  are  united  by  the  same  blood 
or  those  reputed  by  the  law  as  such  {cognati;  quasi  una  com-- 
muniter  nati).  But  cognation  alone,  whether  it  proceeds  from 
legal  marriage  or  any  other  union,  does  not  place  the  individual 
within  the  family,  nor  does  it  give  any  right  of  family.  The 
civil  law  takes  no  cognizance  of  it  unless  it  be  for  the  prohi-» 
bition  of  marriage.  The  relationship  of  the  civil  law,  that 
which  produces  civil  effects,  and  confers  the  right  of  family,  is  the 
agnation  {agnatio),  the  tie  uniting  the  cognate  members  of  the 
same  family;  and  the  real  bond  of  their  union  {ad-gnatio)  is 
the  paternal  or  marital  power  which  unites  or  which  would 
unite  all  belonging  to  one  common  ancestor  if  the  same  remote 
ancestor  of  the  family  was  still  in  existence.  Therefore,  who- 
ever was  subject  to  this  power  was  agnated  and  belonged  to 
the  family ;  whoever  was  released  from  this  bond  was  no  longer 
an  agnate,  nor  did  he  belong  to  the  femily.  The  same  rule 
held  good  both  as  to  the  wife  and  the  sons,  as  well  as  to  the 
daughters,  the  brothers,  the  sisters,  and  all  others.  As  soon  as 
the  head  of  the  fiiraily  died,  the  family  was  broken  up  into  a 
number  of  small  families,  each  son,  who  had  thus  become  inde- 
pendent, being  the  head  of  a  distinct  family;  but  the  tie  of 
agnation  still  existed  and  continued  to  exist  between  these 
different  independent  families,  and  even  attached  to  new  mem- 
bers who  might  be  subsequently  born.  So  that  all  the  members 
of  the  family  as  well  as  their  descendants  remained  attached  to 
the  original  head  of  the  family,  and  collectively  bore  the  name 
of  the  familia.  Thus  we  have  a  new  and  very  extended  accep- 
tation attached  to  this  term. 

123.  In  addition  to  agnation,  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
treats  of  gentility  {gens,  or,  in  other  words,  generation,  genea- 
logy). In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  this  relationship, 
which  is  purely  of  Quiritarian  origin,  we  must  keep  steadily  in 
mind  the  ideas  connected  with  clientage  and  enfranchisement. 
(See  §  17.) 

The  citizens,  the  issue  of  the  common  stock,  whose  ancestry 
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had  always  been  inffenui^  that  is  to  saj^  who  could  trace  a  line 
of  ancestry  among  which  there  had  not  been  a  single  membeir 
tainted  with  vassalage  or  clientage  in  any  form  whatever^  and 
who  consequently  carried  on  from  generation  to  generation 
their  own  lineage,  and  who  were  united  by  the  ties  of  civil 
relatiotiship,  constituted  collectiyely  a  ffens.  They  were  as  to 
each  other  both  i^ates  and  gentiles.  Under  this  aspect  on^ 
does  not  see  clearly,  if  it  was  this  condition  which  constituted 
the  ffensy  wherein  gentility  differed  from  agnation,  that  is  to 
say,  the  condition  imder  which  no  one  in  the  whole  line  of 
ancestry  had  ever  been  in  a  state  of  servitude  or  clientage. 
For  this  was  in  primitive  times  an  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
patricians,  and  all  the  earlier  plebeians  were  clients.  So  that 
in  this  point  of  view  the  gentility  in  earlier  periods  would  have 
been  the  agnation  of  the  patricians,  and  the  ffens  would  have 
been  the  patrician /amz7za ;  but  in  addition,  these  patricians,  at 
the  same  time  agnates  and  gentiles  as  to  each  other,  were  also 
gentiles  of  the  entire  family  of  the  clients  or  enfranchised,  who 
were  derived  by  civil  process  from  the  ^ensy  and  who  had  taken 
their  name  and  adopted  their  religious  rites  (sacra),  and  to 
whom  their  gens  was  a  civil  genealogical  stock.  These  de- 
scendants  of  the  clients  or  enfranchised  had  gentiles,  though 
they  belonged  to  no  one,  and  in  relation  to  them  the  agnates 
are  totally  distinct  from  the  gentiles.  Their  agnation  was 
founded  upon  a  common  tie  of  parental  or  marital  power,  from 
whatever  period  this  dated.  The  gentility  to  which  they  were 
attached  depended  on  the  bond  arising  out  of  the  power  of 
patronage,  whether  of  client  or  enfranchised,  without  reference 
to  the  period  when  that  power  originated.' 

Thus  the  two  systems  were  successively  developed.  As  to 
that  of  gentility  we  have  two  distinct  races,  the  superior  race 
that  of  the  gentiles,  derived  from  a  stock  which  had  always 

*  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  yassalage,  were  also  in  the  conrse  of 
origin  of  gentility  is  represented  as  time  able  to  form  a  gens—a  race  of 
exdusively  belonging  to  the  patricians,  gentiles  in  the  first  place  among  them- 
yet  the  great  families  of  the  plebeians  selves,  and  afterwards  by  relation,  not 
at  a  snbseqaent  period,  never  having  to  the  descendants  of  their  clients  bo- 
been  in  a  condition  of  clientage,  and  cause  they  never  had  any,  but  to  the 
themselves  boasting  a  lineage  perpetn-  descendants  of  the  enfranchised. 
aUy  in^nvus,  or  free  from  taint  of 

k2 
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been  noble  and  pure  from  any  taint  of  vassalage,  and  the  race 
of  the  clients  and  enfranchised  with  their  descendants.  This 
was  an  inferior  and  derivative  race,  reckoning  the  gens  as  its 
source,  so  that  it  had  a  kind  of  artificial  lineage,  deriving  its 
existence  and  its  name  from  the  operation  of  civil  law.  Hence 
the  term  gentilhommey  ffentiluomo,  gentilhombrey  ffentleman^ 
which  has  been  perpetuated  even  to  our  own  times  throughout 
the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  indicates  what  we  under- 
stand by  a  good  extraction,  a  noble  genealogy,  a  piu'e  blood — 
gentilis  homoy  as  Cicero  aptly  styles  it.     (Pro  Domo,  §  49.) 

1 24.  Thus  we  must  distinguish  three  terms  which  express  the 
ties  of  civil  or  natural  relationship  amongst  the  Romans.  1st.  The 
fiunily  {familia)y  to  which  the  term  agnation  corresponds 
{agnatio),  and  the  title  of  agnates  (agnatt)\  2nd.  The  gens, 
to  which  corresponds  the  "gentility,"  tlie  title  of  gentiles 
{gentiles) ;  and  3rd.  The  cognation  {cognatio\  to  which  cor- 
responds the  title  of  cognates  {cognati).  The  two  former  are 
Quiritarian,  depending  upon  the  tie  of  paternal  or  marital 
power,  or  the  patronage  of  the  client  or  enfranchised ;  the  third 
being  purely  natural,  based  simply  upon  the  ties  of  blood  and 
unattended  by  any  civil  effects. 

126.  It  is  upon  these  relations  of  agnation  or  gentility,  and 
upon  this  construction  of  the  family  or  artificial  lineage,  that  all 
the  civil  rights  of  inheritance,  tutelage  and  curatorship  depend. 
Any  one  belonging  to  the  civic  family  participated  in  those 
rights  and  continued  to  do  so  until  he  had  been  removed  from 
it,  and  had  been  freed  from  the  power  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  head  of  such  family.  And  this  applied  equally  to  son, 
&ther,  mother,  brother,  sister  or  any  other  relation. 

Thus  the  stranger  introduced  into  this  family  by  adoption,  or 
the  wife  by  confarreatio^  by  coemption,  or  by  usus^  acquired  all 
the  privileges  of  agnation  and  of  gentility,  provided  that  the  in- 
troduction was  into  a  family  of  gentiles.  But  no  right  belonged 
to  a  son,  or  to  a  daughter,  or  to  their  descendants,  who  had  left 
or  had  been  removed  from  the  family  by  the  chief;  no  right 
attached  to  relations  of  any  description  on  the  female  side>  be* 
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cause  they  did  not  enter  into  the  family  of  their  mother;  and, 
finaUy,  no  right  accrued  to  the  mother  as  against  her  children, 
nor  to  the  children  in  respect  to  their  mother,  except  as  they 
were  attached  to  the  fitmily  by  the  Hen  of  marital  power. 

126.  The  following  is  the  order  of  succession  fixed  by  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables: — 

1.  Children. — Upon  the  death  of  the  chief,  the  children  who 
were  under  his  potestasy  and  these  included  his  wife,  that  is  to  say, 
if  she  was  in  manu ;  in  fact  all  those  who  composed  his  private 
family,  who  were  his  instruments,  his  representatives,  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  co-proprietors  with  him  of  the  common  patrimony. 
Thus  in  the  language  of  the  old  Roman  law,  as  in  that  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  they  were  called  hceredes  suiy  inasmuch  as  they 
took  an  inheritance  which  in  fact  belonged  to  them. 

2.  Agnates. — In  default  of  private  family,  the  great  family 
succeeds  ifa  the  person  of  the  nearest  agnate. 

3.  Gentiles. — And,  lastly,  in  default  of  agnatiy  the  nearest 
gentile  took  the  inheritance  (that  is  to  say,  if  it  was  a  question 
of  the  succession  to  a  descendant,  client  or  enfranchised).  For 
there  being  no  agnati  it  was  necessary  to  pass  on  to  the  gens 
fi'om  which  the  lineage  had  been  derived,  from  which  the  stock 
had  taken  its  name,  and  whose  sacra  had  been  adopted:  the 
nearest  member  of  the  gens  was  therefore  the  heir. 

It  is  remarkable,  considering  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
society  essentially  aristocratic,  that  neither  the  Twelve  Tables 
nor  the  custom  to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  conferred  any 
privilege  either  of  sex  or  primogeniture  in  the  division  of  an 
inheritance.  The  inheritance  was  divided  equally  among  all 
entitled  to  it  who  were  in  the  same  degree. 

127.  The  principle  that  the  testamentary  act  of  the  head  of 
the  family  should  have  legal  force  was  an  important  advaixtage 
gained  by  the  plebeians,  who  had  to  adopt  a  stratagem  in  order 
to  secure  it.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  patrician  caused  his 
will  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  assembly  of  curies,  the  plebeian 
was  forced  to  resort  to  a  subterfuge,  and  by  a  fictitious  sale, 
per  as  et  libraniy  to  dispose  of  his  patrimony  prospectively* 
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Thenceforth  the  transaction  acquii-ed  the  validity  of  public  law ; 
pud,  indeed^  in  the  formula  of  this  fictitious  sale  words  were 
inserted  to  show  that  the  testator  only  exercised  a  right  given 
to  him  by  law.  **  Quo  tu  jure  testamentum  facer e  possis  secuu" 
dum  leffem  publicam.^^^ 

128.  We  may  also  remark,  that  Tables  IV.  and  V.  lay  down 
the  following : — 

1.  The  rule  that  the  inheritance  is   divided   as   of  right 

amongst  the  heirs. 

2.  The  origin  of  the  sxition  JamiiicB  erciscundcs,  that  is  to  say, 

the  division  of  the  inheritance. 

3.  And,  thirdly,  the  social  position  of  women,  the  subjection 

in  which  they  were  constantly  held  either  by  their 
ancestors  or  husbands,  and  their  position  in  perpetual 
tutelage.  There  was  no  exception  save  in  the  case  of 
vestals. 

129.  The  fragments  which  we  possess  of  Tables  VI.  and 
VII.  fiimish  the  rules  as  to  property,  its  rights  and  obligations. 

The  Romans  had  substituted  for  a  natural  marriage  a  civil 
mairiage  {just€e  nupti<E\  for  a  natural  relationship  a  civil  con- 
nection {agnatioygens) ;  they  also  substituted  for  ordinary  posses- 
sion, civic  proprietary  rights  (mancipium,  subsequently  called 
dominium  ex  jure  Quiritium).  In  place  of  the  ordinary  trans- 
action of  alienation  by  sale,  they  substituted  a  sale  and  an 
alienation  peculiar  to  Roman  citizens  (mancipiumy  afterwards 
called  mancipatio),  and  finally,  in  place  of  ordinary  contracts, 
civil  engagements  {nexus  or  nexum).  Thus  the  status  of  the 
citizen  was  impressed  upon  his  marriage,  upon  his  relationship, 
upon  his  property,  upon  his  sales,  upon  his  contracts;  and 
imparted  to  all  these  transactions  and  conditions  the  pecuHar 
characteristic  which  is  the  life  of  these  institutions.  The 
Twelve  Tables,  and  especially  the  sixth  and  seventh,  are 
stamped  with  this  character  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with 
property  and  obligations. 

'  Gai.,  I/iitU^,  oomm.  2,  §  104. 
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180.  Among  the  Somans,  ownership,  which  was  render^ 
more  fixed  and  permanent  by  this  characteristic,  could  not  be 
put  an  end  to,  or  transferred  from  one  citizen  to  another,  except 
under  certain  restrictions  sanctioned  by  the  law,  and  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances  accompanied  by  certain  peculiar 
and  solemn  forms.  Strangers  could  not  acquire  it.  A  man 
was  either  a  proprietor  according  to  Quiritarian  law  {dominus 
ex  jure  Quiritium)^  or  he  was  not  a  proprietor  at  all.  There 
was  no  intermediate  status.  Among  the  Quiritarian  modes  of 
acquiring  Soman  property,  we  find  distinctly  expressed  in  the 
Twelve  Tables  mancipatio  or  alienation  per  tes  et  libram — this 
we  place  in  the  first  rank ;  then  the  testamentary  law  of  tes- 
tators {lex) ;  then  continuous  possession  (usus  auctoritas  after- 
wards called  usucapio) ;  and  finally  the  in  jure  cessio,  or  more 
generally  the  declaration  of  the  magistrate  {addictio).  As  to 
the  adjudication  of  the  judge  (adjudicatio\  it  can  also  be  re- 
cognissed,  though  less  formally  stated,  in  the  firagments  that  are 
extant,  in  the  action  brought  to  secure  the  right  division  of  the 
inheritance  {families  erciscundte),  or  for  the  limitation  of  boun- 
daries (Jinium  regundorum)y  both  of  which  were  incontestably 
of  as  early  an  origin  as  the  Twelve  Tables.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  uninterrupted  occupation  and  capture  from  the 
enemy  were  a  recognized  means  of  obtaining  Quiritarian  pro- 
perty. In  fact,  the  latter  was  necessarily  the  origin,  the  very 
type  of  Quiritarian  right,  for  the  Quirites  were  "  men  of  the 
lance,*'  and  the  lance  was  the  symbol  of  their  power.  And  it 
is  certain,  that,  in  the  earliest  times,  mere  tradition  sufficed  to 
confer  Quiritarian  ownership  in  a  great  number  of  cases. 

131.  In  eflFeot  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  according  to 
Gains,  contains  the  division  of  things  into  res  mancipi  and  res 
nee  mancipi.  As  to  things  mancipiy  Quiritarian  ownership 
impressed  a  certain  character  upon  them  which  did  not  modify 
the  ownership,  but  imparted  to  it  the  element  of  permanency. 
It  was  indeed  acquired  and  lost  with  greater  difficulty.  Thus, 
in  the  first  place,  mere  consent  and  tradition  were  insufficient 
to  transfer  firom  one  citizen  to  another  the  dominion  of  things 
mancipi.     If  it  was  desired  to  efiect  this  change  immediately. 
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it  was  necessary  to  kave  recourse  to  a  religious  ceremony, 
generally  mancipation.  On  the  other  hand,  things  nee  mancipi 
were  not  susceptible  of  mancipation,  and  the  ownership  in  them 
was  passed  by  mere  tradition.  In  the  second  place,  the  aliena- 
tion of  things  mancipi  was  not  permitted  in  all  cases,  where 
that  of  things  nee  maneipi  was  lawful.  Thus  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  prohibits  a  woman,  under  the  tutelage  of  her 
agnates,  from  alienating  anything  maneipi  without  the  autho- 
rity of  her  tutor :  such  property  could  not  be  alienated  from 
the  family  without  the  consent  of  the  agnates,  whereas  a  woman 
was  free  as  regarded  things  nee  maneipi  to  dispose  of  them  at 
wiU.i 

Apart  from  mancipation,  all  the  other  methods  of  acquiring 
Quiritarian  ownership  were  common  both  to  things  mancipi  and 
nee  mancipi,^  The  only  transaction  in  regard  to  which  the 
two  classes  of  property  differ  from  each  other  is  mancipation, 
and  for  this  reason  they  are  called  severally  res  mancipi  or 
maneipii,  and  res  nee  maneipi  or  maneipiiy  things  that  may  be 
mancipated  and  things  that  cannot  be  mancipated.' 

132.  The  incidents  therefore  of  things  maneipi  are  those 
characteristics  which  naturally  attach  to  them.  They  must 
therefore  be  amenable  to  the  civil  law,  because  they  involve  a 
judicial  act  essentially  Koman,  and  this  excludes  all  foreign  soil 
as  well  as  every  other  foreign  object ;  it  must  be  capable  of 
being  seized  by  the  hand,  for  this  is  the  formality  which  consti- 
tutes the  mancipation  {manu  caper e) ;  this,  therefore,  excludes 
all  incorporeal  things,  except,  indeed,  some  of  the  more  ancient 
servitudes,  e.g.  rural  servitudes,  which  being  connected  with 
agriculture  were  identified  with  the  land  itself;  and  except  the 
patrimony  and  all  incident  to  it  {familia\  which  were  included  by 
a  pure  fiction ;  and,  finally,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  have  a 
distinct  individuality  in  order  that  those  citizens  who  took  part 
\n  the  judicial  act,  and  who  were  called  upon  as  witnesses  to  the 
ftcqiusition  of  the  Quiritarian  rights  in  the  matter,  should  be  able 
to  testify  as  to  its  identity.     But  these  peciJiar  characteristics 

»  Gai.,  InttiU,  oomm.  2,  §  80.    Ulp.,  »  Ulp.,  lUgnt,  1 9,  §§  8, 9, 16  and  17. 

J^gul'i  11,  §  27,  »  G»i.,  ImtU^  2,  §  24. 
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are  only  found  In  a  sufficient  degree  for  the  purpose  of  mancipa- 
tion in  two  classes  of  objects, — in  the  land,  and  in  animate  beings, 
fireemen,  slaves,  and  animals ;  and  amongst  the  latter  are  those 
only  that  have  been  tamed  by  man  and  associated  with  him  in 
his  labours,  because  those  only  in  fact  possess  as  to  man  a 
recognized  individuality.  If  destined  for  other  occupations,  or 
if  wild,  their  identity  is  less  distinct  and  their  utility  less  great. 
Thus  Roman  land,  men  and  beasts  of  burden  constituted  res 
mancipi.  The  things  mancipi  belonging  to  the  head  of  a 
primitive  Roman  family  were  his  Quiritarian  land,  together 
with  the  house  which  was  incorporated  ^\dth  it,  and  the  rural 
servitudes  thereunto  attached,  his  wife,  his  children,  men  sub- 
ject to  his  control,  and  his  beasts  of  burden,  things  whose  indi- 
viduality was  connected  with  his  own,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  in  those  primitive  periods  were  the  most  valuable,  and 
which  could  not  be  separated  from  him  by  simple  transfer,  and  to 
which  the  religious  act  of  mancipation  was  exclusively  applic- 
able. When  with  the  growth  of  civilization  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts  and  the  luxuries  of  life  spread  among  the  citizens, 
wealth  increased,  and  large  private  fortunes  were  amassed, 
foreign  animals  were  indeed  introduced  for  purposes  of  di'aught 
and  burden  {elephanti  et  cameli;  quamvis  dorso  collove  domen- 
tur).  But  res  mancipi  were  not  increased  in  number.  The 
characteristic  was  stamped  upon  them  by  the  ancient  Roman 
law,  and  this  coidd  not  change.* 

133.  The  relations  existing  between  contiguous  proprietors 
were  regulated  even  as  to  the  smallest  minutiae  in  the  fragments 
which  we  possess.  We  also  learn  from  these  fragments  the 
existence  of  certain  servitudes,  amongst  which  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  right  of  way  {via),  which  was  therefore  of  earlier 
date  than  the  Twelve  Tables. 

134.  The  theory  of  obligations,  especially  those  springing 
from  contract,  is  one  of  the  points  upon  which  the  fragments  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  furnish  us  with  but  few  data.  The  name 
obligatio  is  a  more  modem  expression  belonging  to  the  legal 

»  Ulp.,  Regul.^  19,  §  1.    Gai.,  Initit.y  2,  §§  26  et  seq. ;  §§  102  and  104. 
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phraseology  of  a  period  posterior  to  the  decemviral  law.  The 
same  must  be  said  of  the  term  "  contract"  (contractus)*  But 
by  whatever  name,  it  was  known,  we  see  clearly  in  the  Twelve 
Tables  the  existence  of  obUgation  resulting  from  torts  (noxa), 
and  from  certain  peculiar  provisions  of  the  law,  as  in  the  case 
of  co-heirship,  legacies,  tutelage  and  the  relation  between  neigh- 
bours. The  mode  of  contract  amongst  Koman  citizens  was  the 
nexum^  that  is  to  say,  the  transaction  better  known  by  the  term 
per  (Bs  et  libraniy^  that  which  served  to  transfer  the  Quiritarian 
ownership.  The  solemn  words  pronounced  by  the  contracting 
parties  constituting  the  law  which  boimd  them  respectively 
(nuncupatio),  according  to  the  expression  found  in  the  Twelve 
Tables,  were  ita  jus  esto,^  This  was  the  law  of  mancipation 
(fcx  mancipii);  and  whether  it  was  real  or  purely  fictitious,  the 
alienation  per  as  et  libram  was  necessary  to  bind  the  respective 
parties.  In  this  manner  even  deposits  and  pledges  were  made.' 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  borrower  bound  himself  to  the 
lender,  and  not  unfrequently  pledged  his  person  to  satisfy  his 
debt  {nexa).  At  a  later  period  the  civil  forms  of  the  Roman 
law  were  simplified,  and  the  different  acts  of  the  ceremony  per 
€Bs  et  libram  were  taken  as  performed,  the  words,  detached 
from  the  acts  which  formerly  accompanied  them,  being  alone 
preserved.  The  transaction  thus  came  to  consist  of  the  solemn 
interrogation  {sponsion  stipulatio\  followed  by  the  appropriate 
response,  or  the  parties  contented  themselves  with  a  simple 
entry  in  the  domestic  register  of  the  sacred  terms  suited  to 
the  transfer  in  question  (expensilatio).  Thus  the  two  civil 
forms  of  contract  verbis  and  litteris  among  the  Romans  were 
derived  from  a  simplification  of  the  ancient  contract  per  tes  et 
libram  of  the  nexum.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
to  indicate  to  us  the  existence  of  the  contract  verbis  or  of  the 
stipulatio  at  that  period,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  traces 
are  to  be  found  in  earlier  historians  of  the  interrogation  and 
answer ;  nor  do  the  Twelve  Tables  ftimish  us  with  any  clue  to 
the  contract  litteris. 

«  "  Ncxum  est,  ut  ait  Gallus  -Sllius,  »  See  Table  IV.,  f .  1  and  2. 

quodcnnqne  per  ffis  et  libram  gcritar,  *  Gai.,  Instit.f  1,  §  122,  and  2,  §  69. 

idqae  necti  dicitar."    Festns,  on  the  Fcstos,  on  the  words  JVcfxtmi  and  ^'t(«- 

word  Jfexuwi,    Varro,  De  ling,  lat.,  0,  evpatio. 
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136.  We  cannot,  however,  doubt  that  the  ordinary  sale,  with- 
out the  solemnity  per  as  et  libraniy  did  in  feet  exist  and  was 
practised  legally  at  this  period.  Indeed,  we  have  clear  proof 
of  this  feet  from  those  passages  in  the  Twelve  Tables  which 
provide  that  after  certain  delays  the  debtor  (addictus)  should 
be  put  to  death  or  sold  to  a  foreigner  across  the  Tiber,  which 
must  have  reference  to  the  form  of  sale  common  to  all  people, 
and  not  to  the  Quiritarian  alienation,  inasmuch  as  it  took  place 
with  a  foreigner.  We  also  see  it  in  the  provision  which  states 
that  the  property  in  a  thing  sold  and  delivered  does  not  vest  in 
the  buyer  till  payment,  which  must  of  necessity  refer  to  a  sale 
other  than  that  by  mancipation  and  to  a  sale  of  things  nee 
mancipu  Indeed,  as  regards  the  great  mass  of  things  which 
were  not  capable  of  mancipation  and  which  were  of  daily  and 
hoiu*ly  use,  sale  was  a  necessity  and  must  have  been  constantly 
practised,  though  it  does  not  appear  at  this  primitive  period  of 
Roman  history  except  as  a  fact  accomplished  by  one  or  other  of 
the  parties,  and  this  is  proved  by  its  ancient  name  venumdatioy 
"  the  being  given  in  sale."  Simple  consent  or  simple  voluntary 
accord  of  the  parties  produced  no  obligation  recognized  by  the 
then  civil  law.  It  required  time  to  develop  the  Quiritarian  law 
to  that  point  which  would  enable  it  to  admit  the  principles  of 
Hie  jus  gentium  and  to  adopt  contracts  based  solely  upon  consent. 

186.  The  rules  concerning  torts  in  the  eighth  Table  are 
characterized  by  features  common  to  the  legislation  of  all  rude 
people  stUl  in  their  infancy, — the  interest  of  the  individual  pre- 
dominating over  that  of  the  state,  penalties  more  frequentiy  of 
a  private  than  a  public  character,  and  their  transmutation  into 
a  species  of  ransom  and  the  resolution  of  criminal  proceeding* 
into  a  simple  pact.  When  punishment  was  inflicted  for  public 
crimes  the  penalty  assumed  the  form  of  torture,  on  the  principle 
of  retaliation :  the  victim  was  doomed  as  a  sacrifice  to  Ceres,  or 
to  some  other  deity ;  or  condemned  to  leap  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  or  to  torture  by  fire  or  by  the  leather  sack,  all  being  out 
of  proportion  to  the  crime.  This  was  the  result  of  ignorant 
superstition,  as  in  the  case  where  the  punishment  of  death  was 
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awarded  for  making  use  of  enchantments,  to  blight  the  harvest 
or  transfer  crops  from  one  field  to  another. 

137.  The  ancient  name  for  a  tort  was  noxa,  which  was  a 
kind  of  obligation  resulting  from  something  done  by  one  man  to 
the  prejudice  of  another,  whether  intentionally  or  inadvertently, 
provided  that  it  was  wrongful.  The  fragments  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  present  us  with  three  distinct  examples:  theft  {furtum\ 
damage  {damnum)^  injury  {injuria). 

138.  We  have  already  commented  upon  public  and  sacred 
law  as  treated  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  Tables. 

139.  As  to  the  last  two  Tables, the  eleventh  and  the  twelfth, 
which  were  intended  as  a  supplement  to  what  went  before, 
Cicero  is  far  from  speaking  of  them  with  the  same  admiration 
as  he  bestows  upon  the  others.  In  his  Republic  he  says,  "  Qui 
(the  last  decemvirs)  duabus  tabulis  iniquarum  legum  odditis^ 
quibus  etiam  qua  disjunctis  populis  tribui  solent,  connubia, 
h(Bc  illi  ut  ne  plebei  cum  patricibus  essent  inhumanissima  lege 
sanxerunt.^^  They  added  two  Tables  of  iniquitous  laws,  by 
which  marriage,  which  is  ordinarily  permitted  even  between 
persons  of  different  countries,  was  prohibited  by  the  most  odious 
of  laws  between  the  plebeians  and  the  patricians.'  It  was  pro- 
bably under  the  influence  of  the  impression  i)rodiiccd  by  this 
prohibition  of  marriage  between  the  two  castes,  that  Cicero 
applies  to  the  contents  of  these  Tables  the  ej)ithet  *'  iniquitous ;" 
but  if  aU  had  merited  this  epithet,  how  was  it  they  were  adopted 
by  the  people,  especially  when  we  have  regard  to  the  fact  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  decem-vdrs? 


Section  XXVIII. 

Actions  of  the  Law  {Legis  Actioncs). 

140.  The  law,  it  is  true,  is  written,  but  besides  abstract  i-ule 
public  power  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  it  force,  and  a  pro- 

*  Cicero,  Dc  republ.,  lib.  ii.  §  37. 
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cedure  adapted  to  put  it  In  operation  is  indispensable.  There 
must  be,  together  with  a  law,  a  judicial  authority  and  a  judicial 
procedure.  The  Quirites,  "men  of  the  lance,"  had  in  their 
judicial  customs,  even  anterior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  forms  of  procedure  assimilated  to  acts  of  violence  and  to 
the  combat,  in  which  we  at  once  see  their  predominant  character- 
istic, the  military  life,  and  the  important  part  played  amongst 
them  by  their  favorite  instrument,  the  lance ;  as  also  the  pre- 
•  dominance  of  the  sacerdotal  and  patrician  elements,  which  had 
regulated  the  forms,  and  which  had  preserved  in  symbols  and 
pantomimic  action  the  realities  of  former  days.  The  Twelve 
Tables  have  in  some  of  their  provisions  treated  of  these  forms 
of  procedure  as  they  then  existed.  They  allude  to  them  as 
institutions  then  in  full  force,  but  do  not  prescribe  any  rules  or 
formulas  concerning  them.i 

This  duty  devolved  upon  the  college  of  pontiffs,  which  was  con- 
fined to  the  patricians,  to  which  caste  was  confided  the  exclusive 
juridical  and  judicial  power.  However,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  had  given  a  written  law  and  laid  do\^Ti 
a  permanent  system,  it  became  indispensable  to  provide  a  pro- 
cedure suited  to  and  in  harmony  with  the  new  code.  Tliis  is 
why  the  national  historians  inform  us  that  immediately  after  the 
passing  of  the  Twelve  Tables  a  second  effort  was  made  to 
prescribe  regulations  for  the  form  of  procedure  or  the  actions 
of  the  \a,w{l€ffis  actiones);^  so  called,  says  Gains,  either  because 
they  were  a  creation  of  the  civil  law,  and  not  of  the  praetorian 
edict,  or  because  they  were  prepared  to  suit  the  provisions  of 
the  law  {legum  verbis  accommodatcB).^ 

141.  The  term  action,  at  this  period,  is  a  generic  designation 
which  signifies  a  particular  form  of  procedure,  the  procedure 
taken  as  a  whole,  including  the  ceremonies,  the  acts  and  the 
words  which  constituted  it. 

*  See  especially  Table  II.  f.  1,  and  institneret,  certas  solemnesqae  esse  ▼(>- 

Table  XII.  f.  1.  luernnt:  et  appcllatar  ba:c  pars  juris 

*"Deinde,  ex  bis  legibus,    eodem  leffisacti&nes/\de&t\egitimxa.vt\oi\esy 

tempore  fere,  actiones  coinpositiE  sunt,  Dig.   1,   2,   IJe  orig.  jur.,  2,  §  6,  f. 

qnibus  inter  se  homines  disceptarent :  Pompon. 

qaas  actiones,  ne  populus  prout  vcllet  •  *  Gai.,  Instit.f  4,  §  ^.  t± 
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At  the  period  of  the  Twelve  Tables  there  were  only  four 
actions ;  one  more  was  subsequently  added.  Of  these  four 
actions  two  are  forms  of  procedure  instituted  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  decision  of  the  point  in  dispute,  the  other  two  are  forms  of 
procedure  used  to  put  the  judgment  into  execution. 

Of  the  first  two— first  is  the  actio  sacramenti,  the  most  an- 
cient of  all,  which,  with  certain  variations  of  form,  was  employed 
in  suits  whether  to  enforce  obligations  or  in  suits  relating  to 
rights,  of  property  or  other  real  rights,  the  predominant  charac-- 
teristic  in  all  cases  consisting  in  the  sacr amentum y  or  sum  of 
money  which  each  litigant  had  to  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the 
pontiff,  and  which  was  forfeited  by  the  unsuccessful  party  for 
the  benefit  of  public  worship.  It  is  concerning  this  form  of 
action  that  we  have  the  most  information,  and  we  know  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  fix  the  amount  of  the  sacr amentum.^  And» 
secondly,  the  judicis  postulatioy  which  was  an  application  made 
to  the  magistrate  calling  upon  him  to  appoint  a  judge  to  try  a 
given  case  without  having  recourse  to  the  sacramentum,  and 
was  consequently  a  simplification  of  the  procedure  which  was  ad- 
mitted in  certain  cases.^ 

Of  the  last  two — first  the  manus  injectio  (the  putting  on  of  the 
hand),  the  corporeal  seizure  of  the  person  of  the  debtor  when 
either  condemned  by  the  judge  or  surrendered  by  himself  in 
default,  as  the  residt  of  which  the  debtor  was  addictuSf  that  is, 
adjudged  to  his  creditor  by  the  praetor ;— the  second,  thepiffnaris 
eapio  (the  taking  a  pledge),  or  seizure  of  the  property  of  the 
debtor,  concerning  which  also  we  know  that  there  was  a  specific 
provision  in  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.* 

142.  The  actiones  legis  were  completed  in  jure  before  the 
magistrate,  and  this  was  the  case  even  when  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  appoint  a  judge.  This  was  the  form,  the  preliminary 
step.     There  is  no  exception,  save  in  the  case  of  the  last,  legii 


'  See  Table  n.  {   1>  and  note   1.  of  this  section  was  contained  in  ihssb 

Fcstus,  on  the  word  Sacr amentum.  words :  J.  A.  V.  P.  U.  D.  (judieeti 

*  This  was  especially  provided  for  in  arbitrumve  postulo  uti  dsi),    Vala- 

the  Twelve  Tables  (vide  Table  VIL  rins  Probus. 

§  5).    It  is  supposed  that  the  formnltt  *  Vide  supra,  Table  XII.  §  1. 
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actio^  the  pignoris  capio^  and  indeed  it  was  a  question  with  the 
jurists  whether  the  pignoris  capio  was  in  fact  a  legis  actio,^ 

143.  But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  saeramentum  and 
the  judicis  postulatio  were  generally  forms  for  the  enforcement 
of  all  substitution  of  rights,  and  that  they  had  in  all  cases  a  cer- 
tain xmifbrm  characteristic,  however  much  the  details  and  the 
necessary  formulas  adapted  to  each  individual  case  might  vary 
in  each  instance  according  to  the  natiu*e  of  the  law  or  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  law  upon  which  the  right  was  based, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  parties  should  be  familiar  with  the  acts 
and  formulas  suited  to  their  particular  case. 

144.  Such  was  the  early  system  of  procedure  amongst  the 
Komans.  Its  characteristic  is  symbol ;  it  is  here  that  we  find  the 
lanoe  (vindicta),  the  tuft  of  grass,  the  tile,  and  the  other  material 
representations  of  ideas  or  of  objects.  It  is  here  that  we  find 
the  gesture,  the  legal  pantomime,  the  simulated  act  of  violence, 
the  fictitious  combat  (manum  consertio),  for  the  most  part 
symbolizing  the  transactions  and  processes  of  an  earlier  and 
barbarous  period :  here  we  find  the  utterance  of  sacred  terms, 
and  he  who  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  say  "  vine"  {vites)^ 
in  an  action  concenring  "  vines,"  instead  of  using  the  word 
ar bores y  which  was  the  religious  term'  peculiar  to  the  law  of  the 
case,  would  lose  his  action :  *  here  we  find  the  impress  of  the 
sacerdotal  finger ;  we  see  it  in  the  saeramentum ,  the  preliminary 
deposit  of  a  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  a  pontiff  for  the 
benefit  of  public  religious  service ;  we  see  it  in  the  pignoris 
capio y  accorded  subsequently  on  occasions  in  which  religious 
sacrifices  were  concerned,  and  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  weight 
of  patrician  influence.  The  magistrate  was  a  patrician',  the 
judge  could  only  be  selected  fi:om  the  order  of  patricians ;  in 
one  word,  ihejus  and  the  judicium  were  in  their  hands. 

146.  The  first  and  the  principal  of  these  actions,  the  actio 
sacramentiy  in  those  forms  which  related  to  the  vindication 

»  Gai.,  Initit.y  §§  26,  29.  •  Gai.,  InsUt,  4,  §§  11  and  30. 
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{yindicatio)  of  a  thing  or  of  a  real  right,  had  been  diverted 
from  its  original  intention  and  by  custom  came  to  be  employed 
in  a  manner  purely  fictitious,  in  order  to  arrive  at  certain  results 
which  were  not  authorized  by  the  civil  primitive  law  or  suited 
to  a  more  complex  state  of  things.  The  ingenious  spirit  of 
this  fiction  exhibited  itself  when  it  was  desired  to  transfer  a 
thing  or  real  right  which  was  not  actually  in  the  possession  of 
the  party  desirous  of  making  the  transfer.  A  fictitious  action 
was  in  such  cases  brought  before  the  magistrate  (in  jure)  by 
the  party  who  claimed  as  his  own  the  object  which  was  intended 
to  be  transferred  to  him.  The  party  against  whom  the  action 
was  brought,  that  is,  the  person  who  wished  to  transfer  the 
property,  raised  no  objection  to  the  plaintiff's  claim,  whereupon 
the  magistrate  pronounced  in  his  favour,  and  adjudged  (addi- 
cebai)  the  object  to  the  claimant.  This  is  what  was  known  as 
the  cession  before  the  magistrate  (in  jure  cessio),  which  existed 
even  before  the  time  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  which  was 
confirmed  by  them  in  the  provisions  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.^  The  enfi-anchisement  before  the  magistrate  {manu" 
missio  vindicta),  the  emancipation  {emancipatio),  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  sons  of  a  family,  the  transfer  of  the  tutorship  firom 
one  person  to  another,  a  means  employed  by  women  in  order  to 
place  themselves  under  tutors  less  severe  than  their  agnates,  are 
but  peculiar  applications  of  this  process  injure  cessio  ;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  these  actions  are  fi-equently  styled  even  by 
the  Roman  jurists  actions  of  the  law  or  legitimate  actions  {actus 
legitimi)y  though  they  were  but  simulations  of  certain  formalities 
belonging  to  one  of  these  actions. 

146.  But  these  forms,  and  especially  the  sacred  words  of  the 
legis^ctionesy  specifically  applied  to  the  object  or  cause  of  each 
demand,  were  not  made  public,  and  were  only  known  to  the 
patricians,  who  had  composed  them  or  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  using  them.  The  college  of  the  pontiffs  vras  charged  with 
their  safe  keeping.  An  action  could  only  be  commenced  upon 
certain  given  days  named  fasti:  the  knowledge  of  these  days 

'  See  Tabic  VI.  §  1 1. 
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was  possessed  only  by  the  pontiffs,  who  were  charged  with  the 
necessary  intercalations  of  the  calendar.  In  this  way  every 
private  individual  had  to  rely  upon  the  pontiffs  and  upon  those 
in  high  position,  and  to  them  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse 
whenever  he  found  himself  in  difficulty.  Add  to  this  the  fiwt 
that  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  laconic  and  obscure  as  they 
were,  required  to  be  explained  and  adapted  by  interpretation  to 
the  different  cases  which  they  had  not  specifically  comprised ; 
that  the  patricians  alone  were  versed  in  the  study  of  these  laws ; 
that  they  alone  held  high  magistracies,  and  that  to  them  be- 
longed the  sole  right  to  manage  the  various  cases ;  and  the  con- 
clusion is  forced  upon  us  that  even  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  the  patricians,  as  to  all  that  concerned  civil 
rights,  still  preserved  an  exclusive  and  predominant  influence.* 

147.  We  may  here  conclude  the  discussion  upon  the  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  In  this 
short  interval  both  public  and  civil  law  have  assumed  a  new 
aspect.  We  find  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians  residing 
together  in  the  same  city :  the  former  have  their  magistrates, 
their  consuls  and  their  quaestors;  the  latter  also  have  theirs, 
their  tribunes  and  their  aediles.  All  the  influence  that  springs 
firom  nobility  of  birth,  from  sacerdotal  functions,  from  high 
position  in  the  army,  from  the  eclat  attending  victories,  from 
knowledge  of  politics  and  the  laws,  is  on  the  side  of  the  pa- 
tricians. The  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  plebeians  are  num- 
ber, strength,  impatience  and  sedition.  But  a  danger  threatens 
the  state :  enemies  are  pressing  hard  upon  Home,  private  ani- 
mosity is  sunk,  a  dictator  is  appointed,  the  energy  of  an  indi- 
vidual saves  the  republic ;  but  the  peril  past,  the  magistrates 
resiune  their  ordinary  fimctions,  and  rivalry  and  discontent 
return. 

The  civil  law  is  written,  and  the  Twelve  Tables,  exposed 

*  <'£t  ita  eodem  pene  tempore  tria  actiones,    apnd   collegium    pontificnm 

hAC  jnra  nata  sant ;  leges  Xli  Tabula-  erant :  ex  quibas  constitnebatur,  quia 

rum;    ex  his  fluere  coepit   jas  civile  qnoquo anno prseesset priTatis.    Et  fere 

(the  interpretation);   ex  iisdem  legis  populus  annis  prope  centum  hac  con- 

actionea  compositflB  snnt    Omnium  ta-  suetudine  usus  est."    Dig.   1,  2,  De 

men  hamm  et  interpretandi  ecientia,  et  arig.jwr.f  2,  §  6,  f.  Fompon. 

L 
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to  public  yiew^  have  taught  each  citizen  his  rights  and  his 
duties.  The  Ugis  actiones  indicate  the  course  that  must  be 
pursued  in  order  to  secure  redress.  Acquaintance  with  these 
proceedings^  equally  as  necessary  as  knowledge  of  the  laws,  is 
a  secret.  The  greater  part  of  the  patricians  in  the  college  of 
the  pontic  are  the  sole  possessors  of  these  legal  mysteries,  and 
the  plebeian  is  constrained  to  have  recourse  to  his  patron^  to  the 
pontiffs,  or  to  a  patrician. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  in  the  his- 
tory of  Brome,  and  the  course  we  have  traced  is  that  which  we 
may  always  trace  in  die  history  of  a  riaing  commonwealth:  cla» 
distinctions  become  less  easily  maintained^  the  spirit  of  emulation 
has  its  sway,  complex  political  interests  arise,  the  civil  law  is 
stereotyped,  and  legal  procedure  reduced  to  regular  forms. 


n.  FEOM  THE  TIME  OF  THE  TWELVE  TABLES  TO 
THE  SUBMISSION  OF  ALL  ITALY. 

148.  In  the  struggle  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians 
victory  now  began  to  lean  towards  the  tatter,  and  their  progress 
henceforth  is  more  easily  marked.  Every  advantage  gained  by 
a  party  increases  its  strength  and  contributes  to  ita  future 
success. 

In  the  period  we  are  about  to  consider,  we  shall  see  that  the 
patricians,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  retained  all  the  powers  in 
the  state,  are  about  to  cede  some  of  them,  and  that  they  wiU  be 
obliged  shortly  to  admit  the  plebeians  to  share  in  alL  We  find 
the  glories  of  the  nobility  day  by  day  decay,  till  patrician  supre- 
macy gradually  dies  out. 

The  Valerian  Horatian  law,  De  plebiscitisy  the  plebiseitum 
CanuUiuniy  De  connuhio  patrum  et  plebisy  the  creation  of  tlie 
military  tribunes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  censors,  are  changei    < 
directly  due  to  the  perpetual   dissensions  between  the  kw#  *j 
orders. 
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Section  XXIX. 
Lex  Valeria  Horatia,  De  Plebiscitis. 

149.  B.C.  449.  This  law,  passed  in  the  centuries  under  the 
consuls  Valerius  and  Horatius  immediately  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  decemvirs,  recognized  the  general  authority,  up  to  that 
time  disputed,  of  the  assemblies  by  tribes,  and  declared  plebis- 
cita  decreed  in  these  assemblies  obligatory  upon  all  citizens: 
"  Uty  quod  trihutim  plebea  jussisaety  populum  tenereV^^ 

The  contents  of  this  law  are  not  very  clearly  known ;  either 
its  provisions  were  far  less  complicated  than  this  formula  seems 
to  indicate,  or  more  remained  to  be  done,  or  renewed  dissensions 
caused  this  grave  change  in  the  constitution  again  to  be  seri- 
ously questioned,  for  we  see  at  different  intervals  two  similar 
laws  re-enacted  at  different  times  and  subsequent  periods  and  in 
almost  identical  terms.  It  would  be  interesting  to  study  the 
letter  of  these  laws. 


Section  XXX. 
The  Canuleian  Law  (^De  connubio  patrum  et  plebis). 

160.  B.C.  445.  This  plebiscitumy  proposed  by  the  tribune 
Canuleius,  abrogated  the  provision  of  the  Twelve  Tables  which 
prohibited  marriage  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians. 
It  was  very  quickly  acted  upon,  and  to  the  introduction  of 
the  plebeian  &milies  into  the  families  of  the  patricians  may  be 
ascribed  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  which  led  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  distinctions  between  the  two  castes.' 


*  Liyy,  lib.  iii.  §  56 :  "  Omninm  pri- 
nram,  qomn  relnti  in  controyerao  jnre 
esset,  tenerentanie  patres  plebiscitis, 
legem  centnriatis  comiciis  tnlere,  '  Ut, 
qix>d  tribntim  plebes  jussisset,  popnlnm 
teneret'" 

*  Floms,  lib.  i.  §  25,  seems  to  connect 
with  the  plebiacitnm  the  third  sedition 
of  the  plebeians  and  their  retreat  to  the 
Janicnlnm.  After  speaking  of  the  first 
on.  Mens  Sacer,  and  the  second  on 
Mons  ATentinnm,  he  adds,  "Tertiam 
■editiohem   excitayit    matrimoniorom 


dignitas,  nt  plebes  cnm  patrioiis  Jnn- 
gcrcntnr :  qm  tnmnltns  in  Monte  Jani- 
cnlo,  dnce  Cannleio  tribono  plebis, 
exarsit"  Although  the  prohibition 
against  the  marriages  between  patri- 
cians and  plebeians  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  these  troubles  and  dissensions, 
yet  we  must  not  attribute  the  retirement 
of  the  plebeians  to  this  cause.  The 
authors  who  mention  the  Canuleian  law, 
as  for  instance  Cicero,  De  republ.,  lib. 
ii.  §  17,  do  not  allade  to  these  circum- 
stances, and  Pliny,  Aa^.  hUt,f  lib.  xti. 


l2 
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Section  XXXI. 

Military  Tribunes  (  Tribuni  Militum). 

161.  The  plebeians  still  lacked  one  of  the  most  important 
public  rights^  the  privilege  of  aspiring  to  the  high  dignities  of 
the  republic.  They  demanded  admission  to  the  consulate.  It 
was  not  without  a  struggle  that  they  attained  it;  but  already 
they  and  their  tribunes  had  become  formidable :  seditions  were 
feared^  and  their  demand  was  conceded.  We  may  notice  in 
reference  to  this  an  instance  of  political  dexterity  on  the  part  of 
the  senators.  Inasmuch  as  it  had  become  necessary  to  divide 
their  consular  power  with  their  rivals^  they  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  weaken  it.  Instead  of  two  magistrates  they  desired  that 
three  should  be  chosen,  and  instead  of  giving  them  the  name 
of  consuls  they  were  termed  military  tribunes.  It  thus  looked 
as  if  the  consulate  had  not  departed  &om  the  patriciate;  for 
rather  than  abandon  it,  they  had  extinguished  the  office,  or  it 
would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  had  thus  tem- 
porarily put  it  in  abeyance,  waiting  an  opportunity  for  its  re- 
institution.  At  first  the  advantage  about  to  be  obtained  by  the 
plebeians  was  nothing  more  than  one  of  right.  They  became 
admissible  to  the  military  tribunate,  but  were  not,  in  fact,  ad- 
mitted, nor  need  we  be  astonished  at  this.  Indeed,  we  might 
rather  have  been  surprised  had  the  contrary  been  the  case.  The 
elections  belonged  to  the  comitia  by  centuries,  and  we  already 
know  how  it  was  composed ;  nor  was  it  till  about  forty  years 
after  the  creation  of  these  tribunes,  and  when  their  number  had 
been  increased  to  six,  that  we  begin  to  find  plebeians  among 
them.  The  power  of  the  first  military  tribimes  was  of  short 
duration:  it  existed  a  few  months,  and  gave  place  to  the  govern- 
ment by  consuls,  who  some  years  after,  in  their  turn,  were  re- 
placed by  tribimes,  and  these  alternate  changes  continued  to 
take  place  fi:om  time  to  time.  It  is  a  curious  fiict,  that  for 
more  than  forty  years,  as  the  power  of  the  contending  parties 
oscillated,  the  consuls  and  the  military  tribunes  successivdj 

§  10,  represents  the  sedition  as  taking  in  Janicalom  legem  in  Escoleto  tii1il» 
place  lon^  after,  in  289  B.  c.  «*Q.  Hor-  ut  quod  ea  jussisset,  omnes  QniiiiM 
1^8108  dictator,  cnm  plebs  secesasset      teneret." 
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appear  and  disappear;  and  sometimes  in  place  of  either^  and 
superior  to  both,  we  find  the  dictator  created. 

Rome's  success,  however,  increased  day  bjr  day:  it  enlarged 
its  inroads  into  Latium  and  advanced  towards  the  conquest  of 
Italy.  Indeed,  so  long  as  the  republican  spirit  existed  amongst 
the  citizens,  devotion  to  country  was  but  a  natural  instinct; 
the  soldiers  thought  of  nothing  but  Home  and  its  triumphs; 
and  an  enemy  who  dared  to  march  against  the  city  at  once 
caused  the  suspension  of  all  internal  division,  and  found  himself 
opposed  by  the  strength  of  the  whole  Soman  people. 


Section  XXXII. 
The  Censors  (  Censores). 

1 62.  B.C.  443.  The  consuls  had  presided  every  fifth  year  at  the 
numbering  of  the  citizens.  They  had  constructed  the  tables  of 
the  census,  had  assigned  to  each  citizen  his  class  in  his  tribe 
and  in  his  curia,  and  had  inscribed  whom  they  thought  fit  in 
the  ranks  of  knights  and  of  senators.  In  this  way  they  had  at 
their  will  opened  or  closed  the  entrance  to  the  order  of  knight- 
hood and  to  the  dignities  of  the  senate.  We  must  inquire  whether 
this  power  was  conceded  to  the  military  tribunes,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  those  who  might  perchance  be  plebeians,  to  see  whether 
such  concession  was  made  or  whether  the  policy  we  have  ahready 
noticed  was  still  observed;  whether,  in  feet,  they  did  not  con- 
sider it  better  to  detach  these  peculiar  fimctions  firom  the  office 
to  which  they  had  hitherto  belonged  in  order  to  reserve  them  to 
themselves.  This  was  unquestionably  the  idea  which  originated 
the  new  office,  the  censor. 

1 63.  The  censors  were  two  in  number ;  they  could  only  be 
selected  fi-om  the  members  of  the  senate ;  they  were  elected  by 
the  comitia  of  centiuries.  The  same  senator  could  not  occupy 
the  post  twice,  and  the  term  of  office  was  five  years,  that  is, 
firom  census  to  census.  At  a  later  period  the  term  was  reduced 
to  one  year  and  a  half,  there  being  in  the  interval  no  censor  at 
alL 
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1 64.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  extent  of  the  in- 
fluence possessed  by  those  who  had  the  power  of  determining 
the  class  to  which  a  citizen  should  belong;^  and  the  exercise  of 
this  power,  in  the  composition  of  the  different  tribes,  was  not 
without  its  use.  There  were  not  at  any  time  more  than  four 
urban  tribes,  whereas  the  niunber  of  rural  tribes  ultimately 
reached  thirty-one.* 

In  the  former  the  censors  inscribed  all  those  who,  not  possess- 
ing any  rural  property,  were  included  in  the  city :  the  enfiun- 
chised,  the  artisans,  the  proletarii.  As  to  the  proprietors,  they 
were  classified  by  the  censors,  with  the  agricultural  lists,  in  the 
rural  tribes  where  they  had  their  estates.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  the  votes  of  the  more  turbulent,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
more  dangerous,  class  were  reduced,  even  in  the  plebeian  assem- 
bly, to  four  out  of  thirty-five.  This  class  fi'equently  made  the 
attempt  to  get  itself  divided  amongst  the  rural  tribes,  an  attempt 
which  always  excited  the  sixongest  opposition. 

166.  But  the  most  extraordinary  attribute  of  the  censors  is 
not  that  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  The  entire  moral 
influence  that  can  exist  in  a  state  was  lodged  in  their  hands. 
As  guardians  of  public  and  private  morals  they  could  blast  the 
reputation  of  a  plebeian,  a  senator,  a  consul,  and  even  of  the 
people.  Thus  they  restrained  the  luxury  of  the  rich;  the 
licence  of  the  libertine ;  the  ill-faith  of  the  trutUess ;  the  in- 
dolence of  the  knight,  of  the  soldier,  of  the  cultivator ;'  and  the 
weakness  of  the  magistrate  who,  in  danger,  despaired  of  the 
republic.  We  have  had  instances  of  censors  noting  entire 
tribes.  Such  was  the  power  which  owed  its  great  influence 
to  public  opinion  and  to  the  patriotism  of  every  Roman ! 


*  Varro,  De  lingua  l^tina,  lib.  v. 
§81:  "Censor  ad  quojas  censionem, 
id  est  arbitrium,  censeretnr  populus." 

•  Nevertheless,  at  the  date  at  which 
we  have  arrired,  A.U.C.  311,  B.C.  443, 
the  number  of  tribes  had  not  been  in- 
creased beyond  thirty-five,  according  to 
Livy.     Vide  supra,  par.  73,  and  note. 

»  Aul.  GeU.  lib.  iv.  §  12 :  "  Si  quia 
agrum  suum  passus  fuerat  sordescere, 


eumquc  indiligcnter  curabat,  ac  ncqae 
araverat,  nequc  purgavcrat ;  sivc  qais 
arborcm  suam  vineamqne  habnerat  de- 
rclictui :  non  id  sine  poena  f  nit ;  sed 
crat  opus  censoriuin ;  censoresque  «?ra- 
rium  facicbant.  Item  si  quis  cques 
Romanus  eqanm  habere  gracilentum 
aut  parum  nitidum  visns  erat,  impO' 
liticB  notabatur.  Id  verbam  significat, 
quasi  si  tu  dicas  incurice." 
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1 66.  The  notes  of  the  censor  were  not  without  their  effect. 
ThuB,  independently  of  the  senators  whom  they  could  remove 
from  the  senate^  of  the  knights  whom  they  could  depriye  of 
their  horses,  even  in  the  case  of  the  simple  citizen,  they  could 
effect  his  exclusion  fit)m  any  class  whatever,  and,  in  that  manner^ 
deprive  him  of  the  suflSrage.  A  citizen  thus  excluded  was  not 
inscribed  in  the  census,  but  his  name  was  written  in  tables 
known  as  the  tables  of  the  Cerites  ( Ceritum  tahultB  or  tabultB 
Cerites),ia  allusion  to  the  mtmicipality  of  Cseres,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  except  that 
of  the  suffirage.  For  the  same  reason  they  no  longer  appeared 
in  the  census  for  taxation  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  but 
became  (Brarii,  subjected  in  this  capacity  to  an  arbitrary  capi- 
tation as  their  modicum  of  taxation.^ 

The  arbitrary  power  of  the  censor  waa  however  modified  by 
the  influence  of  his  colleague,  who  could  at  any  time  intervene 
either  to  stop  or  to  annul  the  effect  of  his  acts,  but  when  both 
were  in  accord,  their  decision  was  final,  and  determined  the 
status  of  each  citizen  for  the  ensuing  five  years. 


167.  During  these  political  changes,  the  Roman  armies 
were  not  inactive,  as  we  see  by  the  fate  of  the  Equi  and  the 
Volsci,  who  were  vanquished  in  many  combats.  Fidenee  was 
delivered  to  the  flames,  Falerii  subjugated,  and  Yeii  captured 
afl;er  a  siege  of  ten  years.  The  soldiers  had  sworn  never  to 
re-enter  Rome  till  they  had  captured  this  town,  and  they  ob* 
served  their  oath.  It  was  during  these  wars  that,  for  the  first 
time,  the  senate  voluntarily,  and  without  any  demand  either 
upon  the  part  of  the  plebeians  or  of  the  tribimes,  decreed  that 
a  bounty  (stipendium)  should  be  paid  from  the  public  treasury 
to  the  soldiers,  whereas  up  to  this  time  each  soldier  had  been  com- 
pelled to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  service  from  his  own  private 


*  Asconins,  Divinatio  in  CcBcilium, 
ch.  3 :  *'  Hi  prorans  dves  sic  notabant, 
nt  qui  senator  esset,  ejiceretnr  senatu ; 
qai  eqnns  Bomanns,  eaaam  pablicnm 
perderet ;  qui  plebeios,  in  tabalas  Ceri- 
tum reforretur  et  arariM  fieret,  ac  per 
hoc  non  in  albo  easet  centnriA  suae,  sed 
ad  hoc  esset  dvis  tanttun,  at  pro  capite 


sno  tributi  nomine  sera  penderet." 
Aul.  GeU.  lib.  xvi  §  13 :  "  Primos 
antem  mnnicipes  sine  soffragii  jore 
Cerites  esse  factos  accepimns  .  .  . 
Hinc  tahvlcB  Cerites  appellatie,  Tersa 
Tice,  in  qnas  oensores  reierri  jabebant 
qnos  not«  cania  iiifEragiis  prirabant." 
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means;  a  share  in  the  booty  pillaged  from  the  captm^d  towns, 
and  plots  of  land  granted  to  the  soldier  from  the  territory  of  the 
conquered  enemy,  being  the  sole  reward  for  military  services. 
As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  decision  became  known,  the  plebeians 
flocked  in  crowds  to  the  door  of  the  senate-house,  and,  taking 
the  senators  as  they  came  out  by  the  hands,  they  called  them 
their  true  &thers.  Kome  in  this  way  emerged  from  the  condi- 
tion of  a  collection  of  petty  states,  constantly  carrying  on  hosti- 
lities with  each  other,  to  that  of  a  great  power  bearing  arms 
into  distant  countries  and  waging  war  upon  remote  enemies. 
And  thus  the  citizen  soldier  became  transformed  into  the  stipen- 
diary.* 

1 68.  B.C.  390.  But  these  triumphs  were  shortly  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  terrible  reverses.  Barbarians  of  a  gigantic  stature, 
and  said  to  have  been  laden  with  ponderous  arms,  came  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps  and  made  a  descent  upon  Italy. 
These  invaders  were  the  Senonian  Gauls.  The  Roman  army 
was  vanquished,  Rome  itself  pillaged,  sages  and  senators  were 
massacred  in  their  curule  chairs,  and  public  buildings  razed  to 
the  ground.  The  city,  in  &ct,  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins 
and  ashes.  But  Rome  did  not  consist  in  mere  walls  and  houses. 
It  was  in  the  Capitol  and  in  the  Romans  themselves.  And  the 
Gauls,  hurled  by  Manlius  from  the  rocky  heights,  and  torn  in 
pieces  by  CamiUus,  crueUy  expiated  their  momentary  triumph. 
Rome  rose  from  its  ashes  and  soon  recovered  its  ascendancy 
throughout  Latium. 

1 69.  About  twenty-one  years  after  this,  b.c,  367,  the  plebeian 
order  achieved  what  it  had  previously  been  contending  for,  and 
secured  the  privilege  of  admission  to  the  consulate;  and  from 
that  moment  the  military  tribunate  disappeared  for  ever.  Two 
sisters  had  married ;  the  one  a  patrician,  the  other  a  plebeian. 
The  latter  heard  one  day  in  her  sister's  house  the  ringing  of  the 

I  JAyj,  lib.  It.  §  60:    "Addittun  rnmye  decerneret  senatos,  nt  itipeB* 

deinde   omniam   maxime    tempestivo  diam  miles  de  pabllco  acciperet,  ^qbbi 

principom  in  maltitadinem  maneref  nt  ante  id  tempns  de  bqo  qaisqiie 

ante  mentionem  nllam  plebis  tribnno-  eo  mnnere  easet." 
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fasces — ^a  sound  that  she  had  nerer  heard  in  her  own.  She  was 
terrified^  and  the  raillery  to  which  she  was  subjected  bj  the 
wife  of  the  patrician  touched  her  pride.  Her  husband  sympa- 
thized in  her  humiliation;  he  attained  to  the  tribunate^  and 
ayenged  himself  by  opening  to  the  plebeians  the  door  to  these 
magistracies.  In  this  way,  according  to  legendary  lore,  was  a 
change  accomplished  whose  effects  were  wholly  disproportionate 
to  the  trivial  incident  out  of  which  it  arose.^ 

The  same  poUcy  which  upon  the  establishment  of  the  miU- 
tary  tribimes  had  induced  the  senate  to  create  censors  now  led 
it,  upon  the  admission  of  the  plebeians  to  the  consulate,  to 
detach  &om  the  consular  office  two  magisterial  functions.  To 
this  we  must  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  prsetors  and  the  curule 
asdiles.* 


Section  XXXIII. 

PuiETOR  {PrcBtor). 

160.  B.C.  367.  The  word  prcBtor  is  derived  from  pr<B  ire, 
and  was  in  use  in  Latium  to  designate  the  first  or  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  city,  and  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  employed 
in  early  periods  by  the  Komans  as  an  honorary  appellation  of 
the  consuls.  It  is  thus  that  we  meet  with  it  in  the  historians 
who  refer  to  the  time  of  the  Twelve  Tables  and  to  the  judicial 
functions  of  the  consulate.*  But  at  the  period  with  which  we 
are  now  engaged  this  word  became  the  exclusive  title  of  a  special 
magistrate.  The  senate'  detached  from  the  functions  of  the 
consul  all  that  related  to  his  judicial  office,  together  with  the 
powers  consequent  upon  it,  and  conferred  them  upon  a  special 
palrician  magistrate,  under  the  title,  from  that  time  pecidiar  to 
him,  of  praetor,  which  was  qualified  by  the  term  "  urbanus,"  on 
account  of  his  functions  being  limited  to  the  city  of  Rome: 
"  Qui  urbanus  appellatus  est,^  said  Pomponius,  ^^  quod  in  urbe 
jus  redderet.^^ 

>  Floras,  lib.  i.  §  26.  nobilitoti  de  pratore  nno,  qni  jm  in 

'  lArj,  lib.  tI.  §  42 :  "  Qaom  tamen  nrbe  diceret,  ex  Fatribus  creando.** 

per   dictatorem   conditionibns  sedatas  '  Vide  supra,  Table  III.  f.  5,  and 

diaoordiaB  siint,  concessumqae  a  nobili-  note ;  and  Table  XII.  f .  3. 
tate  plebi  de  consnle  plebeio ;  a  plebe 
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At  first  there  was  only  one  prsetor^  wlio  was  nominated  bj 
the  centuries  and  selected  from  the  patrician  order.  This  official 
became  the  second  dignitary  in  the  republic  He  was  preceded 
by  lictors^  and  considered  the  colleague  of  the  consuls;  and  by 
some  writers  this  title  is  given  to  him  In  this  sense^  that  during 
the  absence  of  the  consuls^  and  while  they  were  employed  on 
military  service^  the  prsetor  took  their  place  in  Rome.  It  was 
he  who  convoked  the  senate  and  who  presided  over  it,  who 
assembled  the  comitia  and  presented  to  them  any  suggestions 
as  to  new  laws.  We  shall  notice  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
prsetorian  fimctions  and  trace  the  process  by  which  a  species  of 
legislative  power  became  attached  to  this  office.^ 


Section  XXXIV. 

CURULE  iElDiLES  {JEdUes  Curuks). 

161.  There  already  existed  two  plebeian  magistrates  called 
fBdileSy  charged  under  the  supervision  of  the  tribunes  with  the 
details  of  police.  At  this  period  two  patrician  magistrates  were 
created  bearing  the  same  name  and  having  analogous  though 
superior  functions.  They  were  called  tJBdiles  majoresy  tBdiles 
cttrwfe*,  while  the  others  took  the  name  of  plebeii  cBdilea.*  The 
latter  thus  found  themselves  limited  to  the  exercise  of  inferior 
functions^  and  charged  with  the  siu^eillance  of  the  market^  the 
price  and  quality  of  the  commodities,  the  accuracy  of  the  weights 
and  scales,  and  the  security  and  good  order  of  the  public  streets; 
but  all  the  higher  offices  of  police  were  confined  to  the  cnruk 
mdilea.  To  them  belonged  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  roads  and  bridges,  the  preservation  of  temples  and  amphi- 
theatres, and  the  improvements  in  the  city,  together  with  the 
security  of  the  public  thorough&res.  They  had  a  jurisdiction 
of  their  own,  and  a  tribime  for  the  administration  of  matters 
peculiar  to  their  office.  But  the  privilege  which  conferred  the 
greatest  distinction  upon  the  office,  and  which  came  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  it,  was  the  direction  of  the  public  games. 

«  Dig.  1, 2,  De  (frig.,  8,  §  27,  f.  Pomp.  «  Ibid.  §  26,  f .  Pomp. 
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Rome  already  pogsessed  its  circufl^  where  pugilistic  encoanters, 
combats,  horse  and  chariot  races,  borrowed  from  the  Olympic 
games  of  Crreece,  were  celebrated.  In  their  amphitheatres  were 
to  be  seen  the  contest  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts,  a  bloody 
spectacle,  but  popular  and  suited  to  the  national  taste.  Theatres 
for  dramatic  representations  were  erected  at  a  later  period. 
These  games  served  as  the  means  of  celebrating  public  and 
private  ietes,  especially  the  funerals  of  the  great.  Each  citizen 
was  at  liberty  to  offer  a  spectacle  to  the  people,  but  in  every 
case  it  must  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  sediles,  who  them- 
selves  were  compelled,  at  least  once  during  the  year,  to  present, 
at  their  own  private  expense,  a  public  exhibition,  and  they  took 
good  care  never  to  &il  in  this,  for  nothing  was  lost  by  it;  the 
presentation  of  an  acceptable  spectacle  to  the  crowd  being  at 
ftU  times  a  sure  means  of  securing  its  suflS^e. 

Next  to  the  creation  of  the  office  of  praetor,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,,  the  separation  of  its  functions  &om  those  of  the 
consulate,  our  attention  is  called  to  certain  institutions  whose 
origin  is  obscure  and  cannot  therefore  be  assigned  with  accuracy 
to  any  particular  date,  but  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  form  a 
correct  idea  in  order  to  complete  our  outline  of  the  judicial 
system  of  the  Romans. 


Section  XXXV. 
Judge  {Judex),  Arbitrator  {Arbiter),  Recuperators 

{Recuperatores). 

162.  From  the  earliest  period  of  Roman  history,  under  the 
kings,  under  the  consuls,  and  afler  the  creation  of  prastors,  there 
existed  a  characteristic  distinction,  to  which  we  have  alluded 
already  in  treating  of  the  text  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  between 
the  office  of  the  magistrate  and  the  functions  of  the  judge, 
attached  to  the  special  commission  given  to  him  in  each  case  to 
hear  and  determine  a  suit.  This  jurisdiction  was  vested  at 
first  in  the  kings,  afterwards  in  the  consuls,  and  finally  in  the 
praetors.  It  was  before  them  that  the  vocatio  in  jus  had  to  take 
place ;  it  was  before  them  that  the  solemn  ceremonies  peculiar  to 
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the  legis  actiones  had  to  be  performed :  upon  them  rested,  at 
least  during  their  term  of  office,  the  dutj  of  declaring  the  law 
(Jus  dicere)y  of  arranging  the  suit,  and,  in  every  case  which  they 
did  not  themselves  determine,  it  was  they  who  appointed  the 
judge  charged  with  the  duty  of  hearing  the  suit  and  pronounc- 
ing judgment. 

168.  The  judge,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  a  magis- 
trate ;  he  was  a  simple  citizen,  converted  by  the  magistrate  into 
a  judicial  officer  in  the  individual  case,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  his  judicial  functions  ceased.  It  was  a  principle  of 
Roman  law  that,  whereas  the  magistrate  had  to  be  selected  and 
created  by  the  state,  the  judge,  in  each  case,  was  to  be  nomi- 
nated, or  at  least  accepted,  by  the  litigants,  unless  they  were 
imable  to  agree,  in  which  case  he  was  selected  by  lot ;  but, 
although  this  was  the  case,  all  citizens  were  not  eligible  to  be 
selected.  From  the  earliest  period,  and  at  the  time  now  imder 
notice,  this  privilege  was  monopolized  by  the  patrician  caste* 
Senators  alone  could  be  judges.  It  was  from  the  list  of  the 
three  hundred  senators  {or do  senatorius)  that  the  judge  on  each 
occasion  had  to  be  selected.  The  magistrate  invested  him  with 
his  powers,  and  he  took  the  oath ;  judices  jurati  as  Cicero 
says.^ 

Such  was  the  ingenious  separation  of  the  juridical  from  the 
judicial  functions  by  which  the  Komans  wer^enabled,  with 
comparatively  few  magistrates,  to  provide  foi^^Bthe  wants  of 
the  administration  of  the  law,  appointing  a  ju^^  ibr  each  case 
as  it  arose. 

The  generic  name  given  to  the  citizen  thus  invested  with 
judicial  functions  was  judexy  sometimes  also  arbiter,  which 
appears  to  have  been  nothing  but  a  modification  of  the  former 
title,  indicating  that  the  magistrate,  in  consideration  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  case,  had  given  to  him  greater  latitude. 
From  the  earliest  times  we  find  mention  made  both  oi  judex 
and  arbiter,  and  it  is  certain  that  but  one  judge,  unieus  Judexm 

^  This  institation  is  in  fact  "  the  which  is  Gennan  and  not  Roman  in  itt 
jary,"  only  that  when  contrasted  with  origin,  we  find  sereral  radical  dif- 
our  modem  sjstem  of  trial  by  jnry,       ferences. 
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was  appointed  to  each  suit.  It  was  usually  the  same  with  the 
arbitrators,  although  we  see  &om  the  Twelve  Tables '  that  their 
number  might  extend  to  three. 

164.  At  a  subsequent  date,  which,  however,  cannot  be 
precisely  determined,  we  find  another  kind  of  judge,  called 
"recuperators"  (recuperatores).  This  institution  did  not  super- 
sede that  of  judge  or  arbitrator,  but  existed  side  by  side  with 
it,  so  that  the  praetor  in  organizing  the  suit  gave  to  the  litigiants, 
according  to  the  circiunstances,  either  a  judge,  an  arbitrator,  or 
recuperators. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  in  which  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  institution  is  involved,  there  are  certain  salient 
points  by  which  the  recuperator  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  iSiQ  judex  or  arbiter.  Thus,  while  there  never  was  more 
than  one  judex,  and  usually  only  one  arbiter  for  each  case,  the 
reeuperatores  were  several,  three  or  even  five.* 

Again,  whereas  the  judge  or  arbitrator  must  of  necessity  be 
chosen  &om  the  order  of  senators,  and  at  a  later  period  fi-om 
the  annual  list  of  citizens  who  were  liable  for  judicial  duty,  the 
recuperators  could  be  taken  indiscriminately  &om  all  citizens  at 
random^  or  &om  amongst  those  who  happened  at  the  moment 
to  be  before  the  magistrate,  and  who  were  at  once  appointed, 
**  Quasi  repente  apprefiensi,^^  *  And,  finally,  questions  were 
decided  by  them  more  speedily.  ^^Reeuperatores  dare  ut  quam- 
primum  res  judicaretur y^  says  Cicero.  "  Recuperatoribus 
suppositisy  ut  qui  non  steterity  protinus  a  recuperatoribus  •  .  . 
condemnetur,^^  * 

In  effect,  by  the  employment  of  reeuperatores  business  was 
despatched  more  speedily ;  the  monopoly  of  the  judicial  func- 
^ons  by  the  senatorial  order  was  broken  through,  and  the  ple- 
beians made  good  their  first  step  in  advance  towards  the  judicial 
office. 

*  Table  VII.  f.  5,  and  XII.  f.  3.  sic  nos  in  his  comitiis,  quasi  repente 
'  LiTy,  lib.  xxvi.  §  48;  lib.lxiii.  §  2.      apprehensi    sincere   jndices    fnimas.*' 

Cicero,  In  Verr.,  8,  §§  13  and  60.     Gai.,      Phn.,  Epist.,  3,  20. 

JnttU.,  4,  f  §  46,  106  and  109.  *  Cicero,  Pro  Tulliv,  2 ;  De  divin., 

*  '*  Nam  at  in  recaperatoriis  jndiciis,      17.    Gai.,  Inttit,,  4,  §  186. 
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166.  The  fact  that  the  Romans  in  earlier  times  gave  the 
name  of  reciperatores  or  recuperatores  to  officials  appointed  by 
virtue  of  international  treaties  to  settle  differences  either  between 
Rome  itself  and  foreign  cities  or  nations,  or  between  Roman 
citizens  and  foreigners,  affords  general  ground  for  the  belief 
that  the  recuperatores  were  employed  originally  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  disputes  between  Roman  and  foreigner.* 
This  conjecture  is  corroborated  by  another  circumstance,  that 
at  a  later  period  the  judges  in  the  provinces  never  had  any  other 
title  than  that  of  recuperatores ,  so  that  the  judex  existed  only 
in  Rome,  whereas  the  title  of  recuperator  is  found  in  connection 
with  the  provinces.  As  to  the  period  immediately  under  our 
notice,  that  is  to  say,  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  a 
hundred  years  before  the  creation  of  the  prtBtor  peregrinus,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  employment  of  recuperatores  was  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  resorted  to  only  in  cases  where  Roman  law 
could  not  be  applied;  in  other  words,  in  suits  in  which  peregrini 
were  litigants.  It  is  natural  that  at  a  later  period  this  custom 
should  have  developed  into  a  regular  system  of  procedure^ 
and  we  shall  see  that  it  ultimately  extended  to  the  citizens 
themselves,  and  that  the  determination  of  cases,  generally  of  an 
urgent  character,  devolved  upon  these  recuperatores^"  But  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  confound  with  the  procedure  of  the  legis 
actiones  now  before  us,  details  which  belong  to  a  much  later 
regime.  The  employment  of  recuperatores  commenced  during 
the  period  of  the  legis  actiones^  but  was  independent  of  and 
never  had  any  connection  with  them. 


Section  XXXVI. 
Centumvirs  (  Centumviri), 

166.  To  the  judges,  arbitrators,  and  the  recuperators,  who 
derived  their  official  powers  from  the  magistrate,  must  be  added 

*  "  R^ctperatio  est,  nt  ait  Gallns  on  the  word  Reciperatio.    We  see  bb 

^lias,  cam  inter  popnlum  et  reges  instance  of  a  similar  proTision  m  tibs 

nationesqne  et  civitates  peregrinas  lex  plehUcite^  De  Thermnuihvi. 

convenitquomodo  per  reciperatores  red-  *  See  especially  Gai.,  Instit^  4,  H 

dantar  res,  reciperentnrqae,  resqne  pri-  46, 141, 183, 185, 187. 
Tatas  inter  se  pcrsequantor."    Festos, 
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the  centumyirs,  an  institution  whose  origin,  organization  and 
jurisdiction  are  involved  even  in  greater  obscurity  than  those  of 
the  three  former  ftinctionaries. 

The  characteristic  differences  between  the  centumvirs  and 
these  three  fiinctionaries — a  difference  so  well  established  as  to 
be  beyond  dispute — was,  that  instead  of  being  nominated  for  an 
individual  case,  the  centumvirs  constituted  a  permanent  tribunal, 
whose  members  were  elected  in  equal  number  &om  each  tribe, 
whether,  as  we  think,  from  among  aU  the  citizens  of  the  tribes 
indifferently,  or  whether  they  were  confined  to  the  senators. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  institution  was  another  instance 
of  plebeian  triumph,  md  an  inya^on  on  the  monopoly  of  the 
patricians.  The  existence  of  the  plebeian  tribes,  the  tribunes 
being  nominated  by  them,  and  the  &ct  of  the  centumvirs  also 
coming  fi:om  their  ranks,  all  indicate  the  political  progress  ac- 
complished by  this  class,  and  show  that  they  had  made  their 
way  into  the  domains  of  the  magisterial,  the  legislative  and  the 
judicial  Amotions  of  the  state. 

167.  The  rule  limiting  the  tenure  of  office  of  magistrates 
and  other  public  functionaries  to  one  year  may  be  taken  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  assuming  that  the  citizens  composing  the 
tribunal  of  centumvirs  were  also  elected  for  one  year ;  and  that 
although  the  tribunal  itself  was  permanent,  the  individuals  con- 
stituting it  were  elected  annually.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whe- 
ther the  election  was  made  by  the  praetor  alone  or  separately  by 
each  tribe,  or  by  all  the  tribes  imited  together  in  comitia.  In 
the  absence  of  precise  information,  the  public  character  of  this 
tribunal^  and  the  political  nature  of  its  origin,  authorize  us  in 
adopting  the  latter  opinion.  As  to  the  number  of  members 
elected  in  each  tribe,  we  find  at  a  subsequent  period,  and 
when  the  tribes  were  in  all  thirty-five  (b.c.  242),  that  each  fur- 
nished three  members  to  the  centumviral  tribunal,  making  a 
total  of  105  centumvirs;^  and  at  a  still  later  period  Pliny  speaks 

*  "  Centamyiralin  indicia  a  centum-  candnm,  qni  centnmTiri  appellati  sunt ; 

Tiris  irant  dicta.     Nam,   cnm  essent  et  licet  qninqne  amplins  qnam  centnm 

BomsD  triginta  et  qninqne  tribns,  temi  f  nerint,  tamen  qno  facilins  nominaren- 

•z  singnlls  tdbnbns  sunt  electi  ad  judi-  tnr,  centumyiri  snnt  dictL    CentnmTi- 
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of  180  as  sittinGc  in  a  sins:le  cause.^  Varro  also  intimates  that 
a.  n^nW  of  L«„.^  »„«  cd,  b.  tJ.ea  .ppr»i™«l, 
and  not  literallj.^ 

168.  The  centumviral  tribunal  was  divided  into  four  cham- 
bers or  councils  {constlia,  trtbunalia)y  and  we  find  in  contem- 
porary writers  certain  positive  indications  of  the  &ct  that  cases 
were  sometimes  tried  before  two  chambers  {duplicia  judicial 
du(B  hastcB^),  sometimes  before  the  four  sitting  together  but  each 
voting  separately  {quadruplex  judicium  *),  though  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  determine  what  the  object  was  of  this  division  into 
chambers,  or  of  judgment  being  delivered  by  the  four  chambers 
sitting  together.  Certain  fragments  of  the  Digest  appear  to 
indicate  traces  of  the  existence  of  this  division.* 

169.  The  centimiviral  tribunal  thus  constituted  was  a  tribunal 
essentially  Quiritarian.  The  Quiritarian  symbol  of  Koman 
property,  the  lance  {hasta)y  was  erected  before  it  as  an  indica- 
tion of  its  actual  power,  and,  perhaps,  of  its  attributes.^  It 
assembled  in  the  Forum ;  at  a  later  period  the  Julian  basilica 
was  appropriated  to  it.  The  quaestors  upon  going  out  of  office 
were  empowered  to  convoke  it  (Jiastam  cogere)^  and  to  preside 
over  it  {hastcB  prceesse).  It  is,  however,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  praetor  that  contemporaneous  writers  represent  the  four 
sections  as  united.^     Under  Octavius  it  was  presided  over  by 


1 

ralia  jadicia,  qnie  centamviri  jadica- 
baot.*'  Festus,  on  the  word  Centumvir 
ralia, 

»  Plin.,  UpUt,,  6,  83. 

'  '*  Si,  inqaam,  nnmerns  non  est  ad 
amnssim,  nt  cam  dicimns  mille  naves 
ad  Trojam  isse,  centumvirale  jndicium 
RomsB."    Varro,  De  re  rttttie.,  2,  1. 

'  '*  Ant  qnnm  de  eadem  causa  pro- 
nnnciatnm  est,  nt  in  reis  deportatis,  et 
assertione  secnnda,  et  partibns  centum- 
▼iralinm,  qns  in  duas  hastas  divissQ 
snnt."  Qaintil.,  Ingtit.  orat.,  5,  2,  §  1. 
**  Etiam  si  apnd  alios  judices  agator,  nt 
in  secnnda  assertione,  ant  in  centum  vi- 
ralibus  judiciis  duplicibus."  Quintil., 
Jnstit.  orat.,  11, 1,  §  78. 

*  "  Proxime  qnnm  apnd  centumviros 
in  qnadraplici  jndicio  dixissem,  subiit 


recordatio  egisse  me  jnyenem  aqne  in 
qnadmplicL"  Plin.,  Ejntt,^  4,  §  24w 
"  Femina  .  .  .  quadrapUci  jndicio 
bona  patema  repetebat.  Sedebant  j'li- 
dices  centum  et  octoginta:  tot  enim 
quatnor  consiliis  conscribnntnr .  .  . 
seqnutus  est  varius  erentus :  nam  duo- 
bus  consiliis  yicimns,  totidem  victi  su- 
mus."  Plin.,  Ejnit,,  6,  33.  See  also 
EpUt.y  1,  18;  and  Quintil.,  Intti^ 
orat,  12,  5,  §  6. 

»  Dig.  o,  2,  De  inoffie.  Utt.,  10,  pr.  t  j 
Marcell. ;  31,  De  legat.,  2,  76,  pr.  i  | 
Pomp. 

•  "  Undo  in  centumviralibus  judieSi 
hasta  prsBponitur.*'  Gai.,  Instit,  4»  f 
16. 

7  Plin.,.%Mf..  6,21 :  "Desoendentt 
in  basilicam  Joliam  .    .    .  Sedebtfft 
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special  magistrates,  called  judiciary  decemvirs  {decemviri  in 
litibus  judicandis)y  whose  creation  was  of  earlier  date,  but 
whose  complete  functions  are  unknown  to  us.* 

170.  Notwithstanding  the  fiwst  that  the  centum  viral  tribunal 
was  a  permanent  institution,  the  centumvirs  themselves  were  but 
simple  citizens,  annually  elected  to  their  post.  This  tribunal 
had  not  what  the  Romans  called  jurisdictio.  The  appearance 
in  jure  had,  in  all  cases,  to  take  place  before  the  magistrate. 
Before  him  the  religious  ceremonial  of  the  leffis  actiones  had  to 
be  performed,  and  the  litigants  were  by  him  sent  for  trial  before 
the  centumviri  if  it  was  a  case  within  their  proper  cognizance. 
The  only  legis  actio  applicable  to  matters  within  the  cognizance 
of  the  tribimal  was  the  most  ancient  of  all — the  sacramentum.* 

171.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  inquire  in  what  the  functions 
of  the  centumviral  tribunal  consisted.  Cicero  in  his  treatise 
De  oratore  fiunishes  us  with  a  long  and  minute  eniuneration  of 
matters  of  which  it  took  cognizance,  all  of  which  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  three  distinct  heads :  State  questions,  Quiritarian 
property  and  testamentary  or  intestate  succession' — that  is  to 
say,  the  whole  fundamental  basis  of  Quiritarian  society,  except 
possession  and  the  rights  thereunto  attached, — and  obligations. 


indices,  decemviri  venerant,  observa- 
bantaradvocati;  silendom  longnm,  tan- 
dem a  prietore  nnntius  .  .  .  (This  mes- 
tenger  annonnces  an  adjournment  of 
the  sitting)  pTeitoT,q\iicentumviralihu8 
pr/esidet .  .  .  inopinatnm  nobis  otinm 
dedit." 

*  "Anctor  .  .  .  fuit  {Octavivs) 
,  .  .  nt  centnmyiralem  hastam,  qnam 
qnffistnra  foncti  consueverant  cogere, 
decemriri  cogerent."  (Sueton.,  Octav., 
c.  86.)  Dig.  1,  2,  I)e  orig,  jur.^  2, 
§  29,  f.  Pompon. :  "  Deinde  cum  essct 
necessarins  magistratus  qni  hastae  prie- 
esset,  decemyiri  in  litibus  judicandis 
sunt  constituti."  Pomponius,  however, 
when  speaking  of  the  decemvirs  never 
mentions  the  centumvirs,  probably  be- 
cause, as  he  was  treating  of  magistrates, 
he  did  not  consider  them  as  such. 

*  '*  Cum  ad  centumviros  itur,  ante 


lege  agitur  sacramento  apud  prastorem 
urbanum  vel  peregrinum."  Gai.,  Imtit., 
4,  §  31. 

'  *•  Nam  volitare  in  foro,  hserere  in 
jure  ac  praetorum  tribunalibus,  pdida 
privata  magnarum  rerum  obire,  m  qui- 
bus  saspe  non  de  facto,  sed  de  sequitate 
ac  jure  certatur,  jactare  se  in  causia 
centumviralibns,  in  quibus  usucapio- 
num,  tutelarum,  gentilitatum,  agnatio- 
num,  alluvionum,  circumluvionum,  nex- 
orum ,  mancipiorum,  parietum,  luminum, 
stillicidiorum,  testamentorum  ruptorum 
et  ratorum,  caeterarumque  rerum  innu- 
merabilium  jura  versentur,  cum  omnino 
quid  suum,  quid  alienum,  quare  deni- 
quc  civis  an  percgrinus,  sen'us  an  liber 
quisquam  sit,  ignore t,  insignis  est  im- 
pudentioB."  Cicero,  I)e  orator.,  1,  88. 
See  also  Pro  Milan.,  21 1  EpUt,  ad 
fam.y  7,  82. 

M 
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The  &ct  of  their  taking  cognizance  of  questions  of  succession 
is  noticed  in  the  Digest  and  in  Justinian's  Code,*  which  also 
bear  testimony  to  the  importance  and  authority  of  this  tribunal. 
"  Moffnitudo  etenim  et  auctoritas  centumviralis  judicii  non 
patiebatur  per  alios  tramites  viam  hcereditatis  petitionis  in- 
fringi.^^^  We  may  also  gather  from  certain  passages  that  the 
litigants  themselves  had  a  limited  power  to  elect  by  consent 
whether  their  suit  should  be  heard  by  the  centiunviral  tribunal 
or  by  any  other,*  also  that  the  court  had  in  addition  to  its  civil 
a  criminal  jurisdiction.* 

172.  The  date  of  the  origin  of  this  institution  is  uncertain, 
unless  we  adopt  Niebuhr's  opinion,  that  Servius  Tullius  intro- 
duced a  complete  system  of  balance  of  power  when  he  created 
the  thirty  plebeian  tribes  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  thirty  patri- 
cian curies.  In  that  case  the  centumviral  tribunal  would  date 
from  that  period,  and  being  especially  empowered  with  the 
right  of  determining  questions  affecting  Quiritarian  property, 
it  would  attach  itself  to  the  institution  of  the  census,  organized 
by  the  same  king. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  adopt  the  view  which  Livy 
appears  to  indicate  of  the  successive  creation  of  the  tribes, — for 
it  was  not  till  B.C.  242,  or  a.u.c.  512,  that  the  number  of  the 
tribes  reached  thirty-five,  which  would  give  one  hundred  and 
five  centumvirs  at  the  rate  of  three  for  each  tribe, — we  must 
ascribe  the  institution  of  the  centiunvirs  to  that  period.* 

This,  however,  appears  to  us  untenable,  for  even  assuming 
the  accuracy  of  Livy's  statements  as  to  the  gradual  growti     : 
of  the  tribes,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  assumption  that     J 
originally  three  centumvirs  only  were  selected  from  each  tribe, 

>  Dig.  5,  2.  De  inoffic,  test.,  13,  f.  10,  34. 

Sceevol.,  et  17,  pr.  f  Paul.    Cod.  3, 31,  *  According  to  this  writer  there  w«t— 

Depet.  Jupred.,  12,  pr.  Con$t.  Just.  25  tribes     . .        . .     B.a  387 

«  Cod ,  ibid.  27     „         . .        . .       „    859 

•  "  Post  hoc,  ille  cum  ceteris  sub-  29  „  . .  . .  ,,883 
icripsit  centnmvirale  judicium,  mecum  31  „  . .  . .  „  319 
non  subacripsit."  Plin.,  JEpist.,  5,  1.  33  „  ..  ..  „  800 
Gai., /n#^.,  4,  §  31.  36 ».    24S    ^ 

*  Quintil.,  Jfut.  orat.,  4,  1.  §  57 ;  7,  See  Livy,  6,  §  5 ;  7,  §  16;  8,  §  I7j  % 
4,  §20.    Senec.,  a>nfr<w.,  3, 15.    Ovid.,  §20;  10,  §19.    Livy,  J^'W.,  19. 
THst.,  2,  91  et  seq.    Phaedr.,  Fabl.,  3, 
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for  we  have  seen  that  this  number  existed  when  the  tribes  were 
thirty-five.  And  the  &ct  of  the  centumvirs  being  increased  in 
the  time  of  Plinj  to  a  hundred  and  eighty^  shows  that  this 
number  was  at  no  period  irrevocably  fixed,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  number  representing  each  tribe  was  greater 
when  the  tribes  themselves  were  few.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  fiw5t  that  at  the  period  when,  according  to  Livy,  there 
were  twenty-five  tribes,  the  centumviral  tribunal  was  composed 
of  four  citizens  fi:om  each  tribe,  thus  consisting  originally  of 
exactly  one  hundred. 

So  that  we  should  fix  the  date  of  the  creation  of  this  institu- 
tion somewhere  between  the  years  B.C.  387  and  B.C.  359 ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  period  marked  by  the  increasing  power  of  the 
plebeians,  their  admission  to  the  consulate,  and  the  creation 
oftheprffitorship. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  centumvirs 
to  the  year  B.C.  242,  the  time  when  the  legis  actiones  were 
suppressed,  is  to  deprive  that  institution  in  a  great  measure  of 
its  principal  characteristic,  its  antiquity. 

Dating  fi'om  the  suppression  of  the  legis  actioneSy  it  entered 
upon  a  gradual  decline,  though  the  progress  of  this  decline  was 
slow,  and  continued  even  to  the  time  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
carrying  with  it  down  to  that  period  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
sacr amentum.  We  might  conjecture  from  the  title  of  one  of 
the  works  of  Paul,  De  septemviralibus  judiciis  (D.  5,  2,  De 
inoff,  test,),  that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  not  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
copyist,  that  in  the  time  of  this  jurist  the  number  of  judges  at 
least  for  each  chamber  was  reduced  to  seven. 

.  173.  In  conclusion,  assuming  the  date  to  which  we  have 
ascribed  the  origin  of  this  institution  to  be  correct,  we  may 
define  the  jurisdiction  of  the  diflerent  judges  as  follows :  the 
centumvirs  took  cognizance  of  questions  of  state,  Quiritarian 
ownership,  and  succession  ;  the  judge,  or  one  or  more  arbitra- 
tors, took  cognizance  of  ohligationes  and  possessiones ;  and, 
finally,  the  recuperators  of  those  matters  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  peregrini  were  involved,  which  were  necessarily  beyond 
the  pale  of  Quiritarian  law  and  the  legis  actiones. 

M  2 
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174.  B.C.  338.  At  this  epoch  the  Gauls  had  been  driven 
beyond  the  Po,  all  Latium  was  subject  to  the  Roman  yoke, 
and  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of  Italy  had  been  commenced. 
The  plebeians  were  already  admitted  to  the  consulate,  and  had 
made  good  their  footing  in  the  censorship.  These  two  offices 
opened  the  road  to  the  senate,  and  shortly  after  to  the  prasto- 
riate ;  their  next  step  was  the  law  Petillia  Papiria,  De  nexis, 
and  the  publication  of  the  dies  Fasti  by  Flavins. 


Section  XXXVII. 

The  Lex  Petillia  Papiria  {De  nexis). 

176.  B.C.  326.  This  law,  which  Livy  calls  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  of  liberty  for  the  plebeian,  owes  its  origin  to 
the  reaction  caused  by  the  excesses  of  a  creditor,  L.  Papirius. 
The  cruel  fate  which  awaited  the  debtor,  and  the  severity  with 
which  he  was  liable  to  be  treated,  was  the  instrument  which 
the  tribunes  used  in  exciting  the  animosity  of  the  plebeians 
against  the  patricians.     "  Do  they  wish,"   said    Sextius  and 
Licenius,  on  one  occasion,  "  that  the  houses   of  the  nobles 
should  be  full  of  captives,  and  that  every  patrician  residence 
should  be  a  private  prison"  {et  ubicunque  patricius  habitety  ibi 
carcerem  privatum  esse  f  *     The  lex  Petillia  Papiria  prohibited 
debtors  from  assigning  themselves  per  cbs  et  libram  in  slavery 
to  their  creditors  as  security  for  their  debts,  and  in  this  way 
terminated  the   servitude    of  the    nexi.      But   we   must  not 
interpret  this  expression  as  including  the  suppression  of  the 
captivity  of  the  addictiy  that  is  to  say,  the  execution  issued 
against  the  person  of  the  debtor  by  means  of  the  legis  aetiop 
manus  injectio.     It  was  the  nexum  alone  that  was  modified  \(J 
this  law,  and  from  this  it  became  illegal  to  pledge  the  persoDi 
but  not  the  goods,  per  ces  et  libram  to  the  creditor.* 


*  Livy,  lib.  vi.  §  36.  nem,  simul  crudelitatem  insignem.  ♦  ♦ 

'"Eo  anno   (428)  plebi  Romana;,  Jassiqne  consnles  ferre  ad  popii]iimi>^ 

Tolat  alind  initinm  libertatis  factum  est,  qnis,  nisi  qui  noxam  mernisset^  dontf 

<|aod  necti  desiernnt.    Matatnm  antem  poenam  lueret,  in  oompedibos  int  ^ 

jus  ob  nnius  foeneratoris  simul  libidi-  nerro  teneretnr :  pecnniteaedita^lifl* 
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Section  XXXVIII. 

On  the  Disclosure  op  the  Dies  Fasti  and  the  Actiones 

Legis  {Jus  Fiavianum.) 

1 76.  B.C.  304.  Rome  was  indebted  to  the  grandson  of  the  en- 
franchised Cnseus  Flavius  for  the  promulgation  of  the  dies  Fasti 
and  for  the  publication  of  a  work  setting  out  in  detail  the  steps 
and  the  formulse  necessary  for  conducting  the  leffis  actiones. 

This  book  was  a  species  of  practical  manual  upon  the  actiones 
leffis y  and  acquired  the  name  of  jus  civile  Fiavianum,  It  is 
worth  while  to  inquire  how  this  book  came  to  be  published — 
whether  Flavius  was  the  scribe  or  secretary  of  Appius  Claudius 
Caecus,  and  whether  Pliny  is  right  in  saying  that  it  was  by  the 
advice  of  this  jurist  that  Flavius,  aided  by  his  own  ingenuity 
and  power  of  observation,  took  the  step  of  bringing  out  the 
manual ;  or  whether  we  may  depend  upon  Pomponius,  who  says 
that  the  compUer  plagiarised  from  a  manuscript  work  upon  the 
actiones  composed  by  Appius  Claudius.  In  either  case  the  pub- 
lication would  seem  to  have  been  so  acceptable  to  the  people  that 
they  allowed  the  author  to  be  successively  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
tribune,  of  senator,  and  of  curule  aBdile.^  But  was  he  already  a 
curule  sedile,  and  did  he  profit  by  the  opportunities  afforded 
him  by  his  office  to  discover  and  popularise  the  actiones  leffis 
{civile  jus,  repositum  in  penetralibus  Ponti^cium,  evulffaret\ 
and  to  pubUsh  in  the  forum,  in  the  shape  of  an  edict,  a  Ust 
of  Hie  Jasti  {Jastisque  circa  forum  in  albo  proposuit)?  The 
last  is  the  view  adopted  by  Livy.*  "  He  thus  put  out  the 
crows'  eyes"  {qui  cornicum  oculos  co7\fixerit\  says  Cicero,  in 
derision,  alluding  to  the  pontiff  and  patricians,  to  whom  it  had 
previously  been  necessary  to  have  recourse  as  to  the  Chaldeans 
in  order  to  ascertain  these  days.*  Pomponius  relates  that  Appius 
Claudius  Caecus  had  also,  so  tradition  alleged,  written  at  the 
same  period  a  book  then  no  longer  extant,  which  commenced 
with  a  chapter  upon  the  interruption  of  prescription  {De  usur^ 
pationibus).^ 

debitoris,  non  corpns  obnoxinm  esset  also  Macrobios,  Saturnalia^  1, 15. 

Itanexiflolati:  cantcunqne  in  postemm,  '  Li^J*  9f  ^6. 

se  necterentnr."    Lirj,  lib.  viii.  §  2S.  '  Cicero,  Pro  Jfurena,  11. 

*  PUdj.,  Siit.  nat,  3d,  6.    Dig.  1, 2,  *  Dig.,  1,  2,  De  orig,  Jur,,  2,  f  86,  £. 

Jh  arig.jur.,  2,  |  7,  f.  Pompon.    See  Pompon* 
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177.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  progress  thus  made  by  the 
plebeians  in  the  course  of  their  advancement  to  political  power 
was  immense.  The  consulate,  the  pnetorship,  the  censorship, 
the  greater  sedileship,  and  the  senate,  they  already  shared  with 
the  patricians ;  as  recuperators  and  centum virs  they  took  a  part 
in  judicial  proceedings,  and  the  publication  of  the  dies  fasti 
and  the  legis  actiones  initiated  them  into  the  sacerdotal  and 
patrician  formulas,  which  were  indispensable  for  the  right  con- 
duct of  legal  matters.  The  only  office  that  remained  beyond 
their  reach  was  the  sacerdotal,  and  three  years  afterwards, 
B.C.  301,  they  attained  this  also.  The  niunber  of  pontiffs  was 
raised  to  eight,  that  of  the  augurs  to  nine,  and  four  plebeians 
were  admitted  to  the  former  and  five  to  the  latter. 


Section  XXXIX. 

Leges  Publille— Lex  Hortensia  {De  plebiscitis). 

178.  B.C.  286.  Two  laws  had  already  been  passed  concern- 
ing the  authority  of  the  plebiscita,  the  lex  Horatia  and  the 
Ux  Publilia  of  the  dictator  Publilius  Philo,  B.C.  339.  Under 
the  name  of  this  dictator,  with  whom  the  office  of  dictator 
became  popular,  Livy^  mentions  three  laws  {leges  Puhlilicp) 
which  were  favourable  to  the  plebeians  and  unfavourable  to  the 
nobility  {secundissimas  plebei,  adversas  nobilitati).  By  one  of 
these  it  was  ordained  that  one  of  the  censors  should  bo  taken 
from  the  plebeians.  Another  related  to  the  laws  decreed  by  the 
centuries.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  convocation  of 
these  assemblies  (as  also  that  of  the  ciu-ies)  and  all  projected 
laws  were  submitted  to  and  required  the  previous  consent  of  the 
senate,  it  was  also  necessary  that,  after  the  vote  in  their  favour 
had  been  obtained,  the  senate  should  give  its  auctoritas.  This 
double  power  is  distinctly  indicated  by  Livy,  who  ascribes  its 
origin  to  the  legendary  period  of  Rome,  and  mentions  it  as 
being  in  force  upon  the  nomination  of  the  successor  of 
Romulus.* 

'  Lib.  Tiii.  12.  »  Livy,  1,  17. 
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Livy  adds  that^  in  his  time,  and  so  far  at  any  rate  it  must 
have  been  a  fact,  this  practice  prevailed  both  as  regards  the 
laws  and  the  magistracies,  only  with  this  difference  that  prior 
to  the  vote  the  senate  gave  its  auctoritas  by  anticipation. 

Such  was  the  provision  of  the  lex  Piiblilia,  "  Ut  legum  qucR 
comitiis  centuriatis  ferrentur^  ante  initum  suffraffium,  patres 
auctores  fierent^  ^ 

The  third  Publilian  law  to  which  we  here  especially  direct 
attention  related  to  the  plebiscita. 

We  remark  that  Livy*  alludes  to  it  in  terms  almost  identical 
with  those  of  the  lex  Valeria  Horatia^  passed  upon  the  same 
subject  1 10  years  previously,'  "  Ut  plebiscita  omnes  Quirites 
tenerent,'*^ 


179.  Again,  fifty-three  years  after  the  publication  of  the  lex 
Publiliay  we  have,  thirdly,  the  lex  Hortensia,  De  plebiscitis 
(B.C.  286),  of  which  Pliny  gives  us  the  initiatory  clause  in  the 
same  terms  which  we  find  in  Aulus  Gellius.* 

The  passage  quoted  by  us  in  the  note  fi:om  Pliny  shows  that 
the  plebeians,  for  a  third  time,  had  retired  from  Rome  and 
were  encamped  upon  the  Janiculum,  when  the  dictator  Hor- 
tensius  caused  the  law  which  bears  his  name  to  be  passed,  which 
for  the  third  time  confirmed  and  extended  the  force  of  the 
plebiscitum. 

These  three  identical  laws,  enacted  upon  the  same  subject  at 
different  intervals  during  a  period  of  a  century  and  a  half,  can- 
not  fail  to  embarrass  the  critic.  There  was  some  cause  for 
this  reiteration,  whether  in  the  recurrence  of  circumstances  or 


"  See  aboTC,  §  69. 

Livy,  1,  17:  "  Qnirites,  regem  cre- 
ate; ita  Patribns  visum  est/*  behold 
the  initiative  of  the  senate.  ''  Patres 
deinde,  si  dignum,  qni  secnndns  ab 
Romaic  nnmeretnr,  crearitis,  anctores 
fient,'*  see  the  later  law  thus  expressed 
by  Livy :  **  Decreverunt  enim,  nt  qaum 
popnlos  regem  jnasisset,  id  sic  ratnm 
easet  si  Patres  anctores  fierent;*'  then 
he  adds :  "  Hodieqne  in  legibns  magis- 
tratibosqae  rogandis  nsnrpatnr  idem 
jus,  yi  adempta.  Prinsqnam  popnlns 
snfEraginm  ineat,  in  incertnm  coraitio- 
mm  eTcntom  Patres  anctoFes  finnt*' 


«  Livy,  8,  12. 

»  See  above,  §  149. 

*  Pliny,  Nat.  hUt.,  lib.  xvi.  §  15: 
"  Q.  Hortensins  dictator,  qnnm  jplebs 
sccessisset  in  Janicnlnm,  legem  in  Esca- 
leto  tnlit,  ut  qnod  ea  inssiRset,  omnes 
Qnirites  teneret."  Aul.  Gell.  lib.  xv. 
c.  27 :  "  Plebiscita  appellantnr,  qnao 
tribunis  plebis  ferentibns  accepta  snnt: 
qnibus  rogadonibns  ante  patricii  non 
tenebantnr,  donee  Q.  Hortensins  dicta- 
tor eam  legem  tnlit,  nt  eo  jure  qnod 
plebes  statnissety  omnes  Qnirites  tenc- 
rentur." 
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repetition  in  the  text  of  the  laws  themselves,  which  is  unknown 
to  us.  The  following  considerations  may  to  some  extent  afford 
an  explanation.  The  comitia  by  tribes  gave  the  tribunes  this 
advantage,  that  they  had  the  initiation  of  laws  without  the  prior 
consent  of  the  senate ;  but,  in  order  to  become  law,  our  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution  shows  us  that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
decision  of  the  tribes  should  be  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  the 
centuries,  and  afterwards  by  the  auctoritas  of  the  senate,  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  was  necessary  in  connection  even  with 
the  decisions  of  the  centuries.'  Among  other  suppositions,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  lex  Valeria  Horatia  was  only 
enacted  in  relation  to  certain  questions  already  determined,  and 
that  the  lex  Publilia  rendered  the  confirmation  by  the  centuries 
unnecessary  in  all  cases,  though  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  the  auctoritas  of  the  senate ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  lex  Hortensia  completed  the  system  by  abrogating  this 
auctoritas  altogether.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  after  the  last 
of  these  enactments  the  validity  of  the  plebiscitum  was  never 
disputed.  We  may  therefore  attribute  the  plebiscita  to  this 
period  in  the  legal  history  of  Rome,  not  merely  as  regards 
public  but  also  in  connection  with  private  civil  law.  Indeed 
most  of  the  enactments  regulating  private  law  originated  with 
the  plebeians. 

Theophilus,  in  his  paraphrase  on  the  Institutes,*  says  that  the 
lex  Hortensiay  while  it  secured  the  force  of  the  plebiscita,  also 
established  that  of  the  senatus-consulta  ;  but  this  unsupported 
assertion,  to  which  we  shall  subsequently  refer,  has  met  with 
little  favour. 

180.  At  this  period  the  Roman  arms  had  successively  andL 
rapidly  overcome  the  different  states  of  Italy.  The  Samnites, 
notwithstanding  their  victory  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  had  beers, 
destroyed :  their  overthrow  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Etruscaxm 
nations,  the  Larentini,  aided  by  Pyrrhus,  the  Picentini  and  the 
Salentini,  and  finally  the  Volsci.  The  diorama  of  military 
successes  closes  with  a  triumph  over  the  soldiers  of  Macedontf^ 

*  See  above,  $$  69  and  17S.  '  1,  2,  §  5. 
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and  Thessaly,  with  the  procession  of  golden  statues  and  pictures 
the  spoil  of  Tarentum,  and  the  elephants  of  Pjrrhus,  which 
those  soldiers  had  been  unable  to  defend. 

B.C.  266.  At  the  epoch  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  Rome 
had  been  in  existence  but  a  few  centuries;  but  what  had  become 
of  the  people  who  at  the  birth  of  Rome  occupied  the  lands  she 
now  held?  The  Albans,  the  Sabines,  the  people  of  Veii 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  new  state ;  the  Equi,  the  Volsci 
and  the  Samnites,  who  struggled  against  their  fate,  no  longer 
exist;  the  Etruscans,  the  Campanians,  the  Tarentines  have 
submitted  to  the  yoke  and  been  received  as  allies,  and  all 
Italy  is  subservient  to  Rome.  StiU  its  empire  was  destined  to 
increase,  and  as  we  watch  its  progress  we  shall  mark  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  barbarism,  the  poverty  and  the  vigour  of 
the  republican  period,  as  the  rude  and  primitive  institutions  of 
its  early  days  yield  to  the  progress  and  influence  of  civilization. 
Before  we  proceed,  it  will  be  as  well  to  review  the  outline  of 
those  institutions  whose  origin  and  birth  has  been  already 
traced. 


REVISION  OF  THE  PRECEDING  PERIOD. 

The  Foreign  Policy  of  Rome. 

181.  To  sow  discord  among  diflerent  nations  in  order  to 
array  one  against  another, — to  assist  the  vanquished  in  conquer- 
ing their  conqueror, — to  husband  its  own  resources,  and  under 
the  pretext  of  defending  its  allies  to  exhaust  them, — to  invade 
the  territories  of  its  neighbours, — to  interfere  in  the  disputes  of 
other  states,  so  as  to  protect  the  weaker  party  and  finally  subju- 
gate both, — to  wage  unceasing  wars,  and  prove  itself  stronger 
in  reverses  than  in  success, — to  evade  oaths  and  treaties  by  sub- 
terfuge,— ^to  practise  every  kind  of  injustice  imder  the  specious 
guise  of  equity — this  was  the  policy  that  gave  Rome  the  sceptre 
of  all  Italy,  and  which  was  destined  to  secure  for  it  that  of  the 
entire  known  world. 
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182.  But  it  is  rather  with  its  legal  history  in  relation  to 
other  nations  that  we  are  now  concerned. 

The  subject  is  obscure  and  complicated,  for  many  reasons. 
First,  because  it  contains  a  number  of  different  elements  which 
must  be  carefully  distinguished ;  secondly,  because  there  was 
no  uniform  policy  applicable  alike  to  all  the  cities  and  territo- 
ries connected  with  the  ruling  state,  but  its  relation  with  each 
depended  on  the  terms  and  conditions  of  treaties ;  and,  thirdly, 
because  up  to  the  period  at  which  our  history  has  arrived  we 
have  but  few  trustworthy  records  upon  which  we  can  rely  for 
that  accuracy  which  is  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  pursuit  of 
legal  study. 

183.  We  must  consider  this  subject,  first,  in  relation  to  the 
cities  themselves ;  secondly,  in  relation  to  the  soil  or  territory ; 
thirdly,  in  connection  with  the  persons  or  inhabitants. 

1st.  As  to  the  cities:  what  was  their  organization,  adminis- 
tration, and  legislation  ?  Were  they  independent,  or  were  they 
dependencies  of  Rome  ?  Had  they  a  legislature  of  their  own, 
or  were  they  subject  to  Roman  law,  private  or  political,  or  to 
both  united  ? 

2nd.  As  to  territory :  was  it  the  property  of  the  state,  or  of 
Rome  ?  In  either  case,  by  what  system  of  legislation  was  it 
administered?  Was  it  considered  as  foreign  soil,  to  which 
neither  Quiritarian  ownership  nor  any  other  legal  institution  of 
Rome  could  be  applied?  Or  was  it  assimilated  to  the  Ager 
Romanus,  and  susceptible  of  Quiritarian  ownership  and  amenable 
to  the  processes  of  the  civil  law  ? 

3rd.  As  to  the  persons  or  inhabitants :  were  they  admitted  to 
the  enjojrment  of  civil  rights  as  Romans,  either  in  part  or  in 
whole,  in  the  character  of  private  citizens  only,  or  as  regards 
political  rights,  or  in  both ;  or  were  they  excluded  from  both 
and  but  in  the  position  merely  of  foreigners  ? 

These  points,  which  it  is  necessary  to  examine  in  connectios 
with  this  subject,  may  be  all  comprised  in  the  answer  to  the 
question  whether  there  was,  as  regards  the  city,  the  soil  or  tiff 
individual,  any  participation  in  the  public  or  private  privil^;<i 
of  Roman  citizenship. 
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184.  The  subject  is  a  complex  one,  because  so  much  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  conditions  under  which  alliances  were 
made,  and  the  concessions  granted  by  Rome  to  the  states 
which  it  admitted  into  alliance,  or  which  were  in  the  position 
of  conquered  people,  the  nature  of  treaties,  the  character  of  the 
plebiscitumy  and  the  law  and  procedure  (fcx,  formula)  which 
regulated  the  condition  of  each  town,  besides  the  innumerable 
details  regarding  local  matters  which  the  consideration  of  these 
questions  involves. 

186.  In  the  first  place,  the  Quiritarian  law,  which  was  con- 
fined to  the  Roman  citizens  {jus  Quiritium,  jus  civitatis^  jus 
civile)^  may  be  considered  under  two  heads, — ^private  law  and 
political  rights.  The  former  comprised-First,  the  connubium, 
conferring  upon  those  who  enjoyed  it  the  right  of  contracting 
between  themselves,  or  with  Roman  citizens,  the  just<B  nupti<B  or 
Eoman  marriage.  ;hence  sprang  the  patria-potestas,  agnation, 
and  all  the  eflfects  of  the  civil  law.  Secondly,  the  commerciumy 
which  affected  the  individual  and  the  soil :  as  to  persons,  con- 
ferring the  right  to  make  contracts  with  citizens  and  to  acquire 
and  alienate  property  under  the  operation  of  civil  law;  as 
to  land,  constituting  it  Quiritarian  property,  also  under  the 
operation  of  the  civil  law.  And,  thirdly,  there  was  the  f actio 
testamentiy  the  capacity  of  receiving  from  citizens,  or  of  making 
dispositions  in  their  favour  by  will,  under  the  provisions  of 
Roman  law.  This  privilege  appears  to  follow,  not  indeed  neces- 
sarily but  generally,  fi-om  the  right  of  commercium^  fi:om  the 
time  that  the  testament  or  will  was  made  with  the  fictitious 
ceremony  of  the  mancipatio. 

Under  the  second  head  of  ihQJus  Quiritium  may  be  classed 
political  rights,  the  jus  honorum^  or  the  capacity  to  hold  office 
and  magistracies  in  the  state;  and,  secondly,  the  jus  suf- 
fragiiy  or  the  right  of  voting  in  the  comitia.  These  were  the 
principal  features  of  the  jus  civitatis,  conferring  rights  and 
privileges  which  could  be  granted  separately  or  collectively  by 
the  ruling  power  to  cities,  to  territories,  or  to  individuals,  and 
which  as  a  whole  was  called  the  optimum  jus. 
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186.  Taking  these  subjects  in  order,  and  confining  ourselves 
to  general  remarks,  we  have  in  the  first  place  to  consider  cities. 
Here  we  find — 

(1.)  Rome  the  dominant  city,  the  sovereign  power. 

(2.)  The  Koman  colonies  {colonice  RomancB^  colonice  togatcR)^ 
which  were  offshoots  from  Rome,  constituted  on  the  Roman 
model,  with  their  petty  senate  {curia) y  their  two  consuls  {duum- 
viri), their  order  of  patricians  and  plebeians  admitted,  both  as 
to  the  population  of  the  colony  and  to  the  soil  assigned  to 
it,  to  a  complete  participation  in  the  rights  of  private  Roman 
citizenship  (connubium,  commerciumy  f actio  testamentiy  domi- 
nium ex  jure  Quiritium) ;  but  deprived  of  those  of  public  citizen- 
ship (civitas  absque  sujffroffio).  This,  at  least,  is  our  opinion, 
though  the  fact  has  been  disputed.  Daughters  of  Rome,  they 
did  not  cease  to  observe  its  laws,  to  be  dependent  and  under  its 
government.*  They  served  as  a  bulwark  for  its  defence  and  a 
point  d*appui  for  its  attacks.  As  Rome's  power  increased  these 
colonicB  multiplied,  and  when  it  came  to  embrace  all  Italy 
(which  was  the  case  at  the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived) 
they  were  necessary  as  stepping-stones,  or  foundations  laid  at 
different  points  in  its  progress,  upon  which  it  could  plant  its 
foot.  In  those  towns  which  had  presented  the  firmest  resist- 
ance to  Roman  arms  a  senatus-consultum  decreed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  colony,  and  commissioners,  called  triumviri  or 
quinqueviri  according  to  their  number,  were  appointed.  These 
fimctionaries  enrolled  the  enfi^nchised,  the  proletarii,  who  volun- 
teered, conducted  them  to  the  spot,  and  distributed  amongst 
them,  in  some  cases,  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  conquered 
town ;  and  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  the  whole  of  it,  without 
leaving  anything  to  the  former  inhabitants,  and  the  colony  wa* 
then  founded  upon  the  model  of  the  mother  city.  Nothing  les* 
than  a  law  or  a  senatus-consultum  could  authorize  the  establish-* 


*  Aul.  Gell.,  lib.  xvi  §  18:  "Coloni-  magis  obnoxia  et  minns  libera,  ^ 

arum  alia  necessitndo  est;  non  enim  tamen et prasstabilior existimator.'piw-^ 

veninnt  extrinsecns  in  civitatem,  nee  ter  amplita^nem  majestatemqoe  (x^hmI 

sais  radicibos  nitnntar ;  sed  ex  civitate  Roman!,  enj  as  ist«e  colonise  qnaai  effigiai' 

quasi  propagatae  sont,  et  jnra  institnta-  parvas  simnlacraqiie  esse  qnflsdam  fj* 

qae  omniapopnli  Romani,non  sni  arbitrii  dentor." 
habent    Qofe  tamen  conditio,  com  sit 


A 
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ment  of  a  colony  in  this  way, — could  regulate  the  grant  of  the 
lands,  and  bestow  upon  it  the  title  and  pri\'ileges  of  a  Roman 
**  colony."  At  the  period  to  which  we  now  refer  more  than 
thirty  of  these  colonies  had  been  thus  established. 


187-  (3.)  The  cities  of  Latiimi  bore  different  titles,  and  were 
placed  under  various  conditions,  according  to  the  treaty  entered 
into  with  each;  they  were  either  free  towns  or  allied  towns 
{civttates  libercB,  civitates  fcederattB),  These  were  the  nearest 
neighbours  of  Rome,  the  earliest  subjected  to  its  power  or 
taken  into  its  alliance.  Occasionally  they  had  thrown  off  the 
burden  which  the  obligation  of  the  observance  of  treaties  laid 
upon  them,  but  only  to  subject  themselves  at  a  later  period  to 
a  more  onerous  yoke.  But  the  defeat  at  the  lake  Regillus, 
B.C.  496,  of  which  the  Romans  frequently  reminded  them,  and 
later  on  the  issue  of  the  war,  b.c.  338,  in  which  the  consul 
Decius  Mus  devoted  himself  for  the  Quirites  and  for  the  legions, 
bound  them  irrevocably  to  the  fortunes  of  Rome.  After  the 
severe  treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected  upon  defeat, 
those  cities  which  had  escaped  destruction  in  the  war,  or  wliich 
had  not  been  transformed  into  colonicB,  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  enjoyment  of  independence  under  the  conditions  of  the 
treaties  admitting  them  to  alliance,  and  concessions  moi*e  or 
less  liberal,  in  the  shape  of  admission  to  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizenship,  were  made  to  them.  Thus  we  find  that  they  had 
generally  the  commercium,  and  that  their  soil  was  susceptible 
of  Quiritarian  ownership.  Having  the  commerciumy  their 
citizens  consequently  enjoyed  \hQf  actio  ^e^tewien^i,  possibly  with 
certain  restrictions.'     They  had  not  the  connubium,  but  they 


'  The  mtnation  of  the  LatiniJuniani 
At  a  later  period  \b  described  by  the 
Roman  jarists  in  precise  terms,  which 
enable  as  to  jndge  by  comparison  of  the 
condition  of  the  Latini  veteret.  The 
Latini  Jvniani  could  take  part  in  a 
testamentary  act  made  per  at  et  libram 
in  the  capacity  of  scale  bearers,  wit- 
nesses or  purchasers  of  the  patrimony, 
that  is  to  say,  they  coald  be  haredes 
iiutituti:  *'  Latinus  Jnnianus  et  fami- 
Um  emptor  et  testis  et  libripens  fieri 
potest,  qnoniam   com   eo    testamenti 


f actio  est.'»  (Ulp.  tit.  20,  §  8.)  Bnt 
they  had  not  the  right  to  receive,  or,  in 
the  technical  terms  of  the  law,  the  right 
to  take  the  inheritance  which  had  been 
conferred  npon  them  {jus  oapiendi  ex 
tfttamento),  unless  at  the  death  of  the 
testator,  or  daring  the  period  allowed 
for  the  purpose,  which  was  called  cretio, 
he  had  become  a  Roman  citizen.  **  Si 
quidem  mortis  testatoris  tempore  vel 
intra  diem  cretionis  civis  Romanns  sit, 
heres  esse  potest ;  qaod  si  Latinas  man- 
serit,  lege  Junia  capere  hsereditatem 
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could  acquire  in  different  ways,  regulated  by  special  enact- 
ments, the  entire  rights  of  Koman  citizenship,  and  it  is  this 
which  particularly  distinguished  them  from  others.  There 
were  cases  in  which  the  connubium,  and  a  participation  to  a 
certain  extent  in  political  rights,  were  conceded  to  certain  cities. 
These  were  cases  in  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  long  in 
alliance  with  Kome  {Latini  veteres),  and  had  remained  faithful 
to  it  in  the  insurrection  of  B.C.  338,  or  for  some  reasons  of  state 
policy  had  been  treated  with  more  than  ordinary  indulgence. 
In  such  cases  the  citizens  of  the  favoured  towns,  who  happened 
to  be  at  Kome  at  the  time  of  the  sittings  of  the  comitiay  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  and  the  tribe  to  which  they  should  for  the  time 
attach  themselves  was  determined  by  lot. 

Such  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  law  which  governed 
Latium  {jus  Latiiy  jus  Latinitatis),  We  have  not  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  enable  us  to  deal  with  this  subject  in  the 
detail  and  with  the  accuracy  which  a  study  of  this  kind 
demands,  and  have  therefore  been  compelled  to  depend  upon 
traces,  doubtless  more  or  less  defaced  or  obliterated,  of  a  later  jus 
Latinitatis  which  we  meet  with  in  Gaius  and  Ulpian,  as  the 
personal  condition  and  status  of  a  certain  class  of  enfranchised.* 

The  jus  Latinitatis  became  in  course  of  time  extended  to 
towns  and  countries  beyond  Latium,  and  still  later  to  those 
beyond  Italy ;  for  example,  to  Spain  and  Gaul,  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  the  jus  Laiii,  and  not  the  fiill  rights  of  Koman 
citizenship,  was  accorded. 

188.  (4.)  The  Latin  colonies  {Latin{By  or  Latini  nominis 
colonics,)  were  colonial  commimities,  assimilated  not  to  Kome, 


prohibetur."  (Ulp.  tit.  22,  §  3.)  As 
to  bis  taking  part  as  testator  in  sucli  a 
ceremony  he  could  not,  because  he  was 
expressly  excluded  from  this  right  by 
the  Jnnian  law.  *'Latinu8  Junianus, 
item  is  qui  deditiorum  numero  est,  tes- 
tamentnm  facere  non  potest:  Latinus 
quidem  quoniam  nominatim  lege  Junia 
prohibitus  est."  (Ulp.  tit.  20,  §  14.) 
We  are  authorized  to  conclude  from  this 
express  exception  made  by  the  Junian 
law  with  regard  to  the  Latini  Jvniani 


that  this  law  met  the  case  with  th^ 
Latini  veteres.    A  passage  in  Gaius^ 
1 ,  §  23,  confirms  the  restriction  im] 
by  the  Junian  law  on  the  Latini 
in  the  following  terms:  **Non 
illis  permittit  lex  Junia,  nee  ipsis 
mentum  facere,  ncc  ex  testamento  aUen^^ 
capcre,  nee  tutores  testamento  dari," 

'  Gai.  1,  §§  22  et  seq.,  66  et  seqF;^ 
Ulp.  tit.  3 ;  tit.  5,  §  9 ;  tit.  2,  §  16;  tn* 
the  passages  quoted  in  the  preceding 
note. 
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but  to  the  towns  of  Latium,  and  consequently  were  not  in  the 
enjoyment  of  fiill  Koman  citizenship,  but  only  of  the  jus  Latiu 
These  colonies  were  chiefly  composed  of  Latins,  or  of  other 
people,  settled  either  by  the  arms  or  the  policy  of  Rome  in  a 
conquered  country.  The  Romans  who  enrolled  themselves  in 
these  colonice  forfeited  their  entire  Quiritarian  rights,  and  only 
enjoyed  those  peculiar  to  the  colony. 

In  order  to  establish  these  colonies,  a  decree  of  the  senate 
was  not  necessary.  Generals  or  consuls  could  create  them 
whenever  success  in  war  or  other  circumstances  suggested  the 
expediency  of  so  doing. 

189.  (5.)  The  towns  of  Ita.ly  which  submitted  to  Rome  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  struggle,  and  at  the  total  subjection  that 
took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  fi-om  the  foim- 
dation  of  Rome,  remained,  in  virtue  of  tieaties,  free  cities  in 
alliance  with  Rome  (civitates  liber cb,  foederatce).  Being  located 
at  a  greater  distance,  having  joined  the  alliance  at  a  later 
period,  and  having  rendered  and  being  in  a  position  to  render 
less  assistance  to  the  state  than  the  towns  of  Latium,  they  in 
general  received  far  less  favourable  conditions  and  fewer  con- 
cessions. However,  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  consti- 
tution was  liberty  and  independence.  They  were  governed  by 
laws  made  and  magistrates  appointed  by  themselves.^  The 
commercinm  was  conceded  to  them,  and  their  territory  enjoyed 
the  rights  of  Quiritarian  property  (^dominium  ex  jure  Quiritium)^ 
in  virtue  of  which  they  were  free  from  the  tax  or  annual  tribute 
imposed  upon  the  possessors  of  conquered  lands,  but  their  inha- 
bitants could  not,  like  the  Latins,  attain  the  enjoyment  of  the 
full  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship.  Such  was  the  germ  of 
what  is  styled  the  jus  Italicum,  to  which  our  attention  will  be 
more  fuUy  directed  hereafter,  a  concession  made  to  certain  cities 
and  colonies  outside  of  and  beyond  Italy :    but  it  must  be  pre- 

*  Those  who  in  the  towns  either  of  to  Rome  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens, 

Latium  or  of   Italy,   and  at  a  later  or  that  their  inhabitants  were  sach  citi- 

period  beyond  Italy,  had  adopted  the  zcns,  bat  it  was  without  doubt  a  means 

Roman  law,  were  called  civitatcs  fun-  of  obtaining  with  greater  ease  a  more 

dano!  or  populi  fundi.    This  does  not  liberal  share  in  the  rights  of  Roman 

imply  that  they  enjoyed  with  respect  citizenship. 
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mised  that  the  sense  in  which  this  expression  jus  Italicum  will 
be  hereafter  used  does  not  correspond  with  the  outline  which 
has  been  here  given,  inasmuch  as  it  will  only  refer  to  the  con- 
dition of  Italian  soil  as  compared  with  that  of  provincial  soil, 
but  for  this  we  must  wait  for  the  creation  of  provinces  and 
the  issue  of  the  social  war. 

190.  The  allied  towns  of  Latium  or  of  Italy  might,  in  virtue 
of  their  treaties,  in  the  case  of  attack  invoke  the  assistance  of 
Rome,  but  they  were  bound  to  iumish  a  certain  number  of 
soldiers,  who  would  be  imder  the  orders  of  a  Koman  generaL 

Another  clause  in  these  treaties  aimed  at  the  principle  of 
confederation  by  prohibiting  the  peoples  of  these  cities  from 
holding  general  assemblies,  and  so  raising  a  league  which 
might  prove  formidable  to  the  Romans.  Each  town  was  thus 
kept  isolated,  unity  of  action  prevented,  and  Rome  made  the 
central  point  of  political  life. 

191.  (6.)  The  distinctive  characteristics  of  municipal  towns 
{municipia)  did  not  rest,  as  in  the  former  case,  upon  the  basis 
of  origin  or  geographical  position,  but  upon  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  city  to  which  the  term  was  applied,  irrespective 
of  its  locality.     Thus  in  Latium  and  Italy  there  were  certain 
cities  erected  into  municipia.     These  were  cases  in  which  com- 
mimities  had  been  in  alliance,  but  in  course  of  time  had  lost  all 
individuality,  and  become  merged  in  the  Roman  polity  as  part 
of  its  system ;  and  as  they  had  originally  enjoyed  the  status  of 
allies  and  confederates,  and  the  rights  secured  to  th^n  by  the 
observance  of  international  law,  they  could  not  but  remain  free, 
and  thus  came  to  be  incorporated  with  the  municipia.   As  Rome's 
conquests  increased,  these  municipia  extended  beyond  Italy.   By 
this  policy  of  assimilation,  foreign  cities  and  conquered  terri- 
tories were  transformed  into  a  sj>ecies  of  quasi-Roman  communi- 
ties, without  becoming  actually  colonies,  or  forfeiting  altogether 
their  independent  exercise  of  legislative  functions  and  internal 
administration. 

192.  The  signification  of  the  word  municipium  has  not  it 
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all  times  been  identical.  It  has  been  modified  in  proportion 
as  the  assimilation  of  municipal  towns  to  the  constitution  of 
Rome  became  more  and  more  limited.  We  find  the  trace  of 
these  changes  in  Festus  and  Paulus,  and  in  the  exposition  of 
Verrius  Flaccus,  who  treats  of  this  term  in  three  diflTerent 
acceptations.^ 

193.  The  dominant  idea  of  a  municipal  town  is  a  town  to 
which  liberty  of  legislation  and  fi-eedom  of  internal  administra- 
tion {legibus  suis  uiuntd)  have  been  accorded,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  place  itself  in  antagonism  to  imperial  interests,  nor  oppose 
the  law  ( /ex, ybrmw/a)  which  constituted  its  municipal  existence. 
The  greater  number  of  the  municipiay  although  they  enjoyed 
the  free  exercise  of  their  own  institutions,  had,  like  the  coloni(s^ 
a  political  system  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Rome.  Thus, 
under  the  name  of  curiay  they  had  a  species  of  senate;  under  that 
of  decurions  or  curiales  {decurionesy  curiales),  orders  answering 
to  senators,  patricians  and,  below  these,  a  plebeian  order ;  \mder 
that  oiduumviriy  quatuorviriy  a  species  of  consul,  and  in  addition 
aediles,  censors  and  quaestors  for  their  police  and  local  finance^ 
offices  designed  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  the  state 
just  as  they  had  at  Rome,  only  differing  in  some  details  owing 
to  local  peculiarities.  This,  as  regards  Latium  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Italian  cities  surrounding  Rome,  was  the  natural 
result  of  their  all  having  one  common  origin.     And  the  same 


*  FestuB  (by  Panl^  on  the  word  Mu- 
nieipinm :  **  Manicipinm  id  genns  ho- 
minmn  dicitar,  qui,  cam  Romam  yenis- 
sent,  neqiie  circs  Romani  essent,  parti- 
cipes  tamen  faemut  omniiim  rcmm  ad 
mnntiB  fangendam  nna  cam  Romania 
civibns,  praeterqnam  do  sof&agio  fcren- 
do,  ant  magistrata  capiendo ;  sicnt  f  ne- 
mnt  Fnndani,  Formiani,  Camani,  Acer- 
rani,  Lannvini,  Tnscalani,  qni  post 
aliqnos  annos  cives  Romani  efPecti  suot. 
Alio  modo,  cnm  id  genus  hominnm 
definitnr,  qnornm  ciritas  nniyersa  in 
civitatem  Romanam  yenit ;  at  Aricini, 
Cierites,  Anagnini.  Tertium  cnm  id 
genas  hominnm  definitnr,  qni  ad  ciyi- 
tatem  Romanam  ita  yenemnt,  nti  muni- 
cipia  (perhaps  rnvnicipet)  essent  sua 
(perhaps  tu^)  cnjnsqne  ciyitatis  et  colo- 
nise; nt  Tibnrtes,  Frtenestini,  Pisani, 


Arpinates,  Nolani,  Bononienses,  Pla- 
centini,  Nepesini,  Sntrini,  Lncentes." 
(The  text  of  this  last  phrase  is  altered 
in  snch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  render  the  exact  sense  in  constming.) 
We  find  nnder  another  word  in 
Festas,  Mvnieeps,  another  definition 
derived  from  the  first  acceptation : 
*'  Item  mnnicipes  erant,  qni  ex  aliis 
civitatibns  Romam  ycnissent,  qaibns 
non  licebat  magistratnm  capere,  sed 
tantum  muneris  partem.  At  Ser.  filins 
aicbat  initio  fuisse,  qni  ea  conditione 
cives  Romani  fnissent,  nt  'semper  rem- 
publicam  separatim  a  popnlo  Romano 
nabcrent,  Cnmanos  videlicet,  Aoerra- 
nos,  Atellanos,  qui  leqne  cives  Romani 
erant,  et  in  legionc  merchant,  sed  dig^ 
nitatcs  non  capicbant." 


N 
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result  was  observable  even  in  those. cities  outside  of  and  beyond 
Italy,  which,  on  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  municipia,  adopted 
Roman  institutions  in  order  to  assimilate  themselves  more  to 
the  sovereign  city  to  which  they  were  attached.  And  so  for 
similar  reasons,  though  in  the  firee  enjoyment  of  legislative 
power,  their  legal  systems  approximated  closely  to  that  of  Rome, 
whose  institutions  they  voluntarily  adopted.'  The  plebiscitum, 
which  conferred  upon  a  town  the  title  of  municipium,  deter- 
mined the  extent  to  which  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship 
were  accorded  to  its  inhabitants.  This  grant  was  frequently 
expressed  in  general  terms  by  laying  down  that  the  jus  JLatii 
should  be  conferred,  although  the  grant  was  not  in  all  cases  the 
same.  In  some  instances,  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship 
as  to  private  law,  including  the  connubiumy  were  conceded, 
together  with  the  rights  of  Quiritarian  ownership  as  to  the  soil. 
In  others  the  concession  was  restricted  to  the  commercium  and 
ik%f actio  testamenti.  In  other  instances  again  even  the  public 
rights*  of  citizenship  were  accorded,  perhaps  partially,  perhaps 
wholly,  together  with  the  capacity  to  hold  magistracies  {jus 
honorum)  and  to  exercise  the  suffirage  {jus  suffragii).  In  aU 
cases,  however,  the  municipia  were  said  to  have  enjoyed  greater 
privileges  than  any  other  class  of  towns  (optimo  jure).  Their 
inhabitants  were  citizens  of  two  countries,  of  the  municipality 
and  of  Rome  itself.  Nor  were  they  ordinarily  refused  the  name 
of  "  Romans,"  though  they  were  unhesitatingly  reminded,  in 
case  of  need,  of  the  fact  that  they  were  but  municipes. 

194.  At  the  epoch  at  which  we  have  arrived,  participatioD 
in  at  least  the  public  rights  of  citizenship  was  not  widdf 
extended.  Caeres  is  the  first  mimicipal  town,  founded  B.C.  389f 
as  a  reward  for  having  preserved  for  the  Romans,  during  the 
war  with  the  Gauls,  their  valuables  and  treasm^s  consecrated  to 


»  Aul.  GeU.  lib.  xvi.  §  13 :  «  Muni- 
cipes  ergo  sant  cives  Romani  ex  mimi- 
cipiis,  legibas  snis  et  sao  jure  utentes, 
maneris  tantam  cam  popalo  Romano 
bonorarii  participes :  a  quo  munere  ca^ 
pestendo  appellati  videntur,  nullis  aliis 
necessitatibus,  neque  ulla  popnli  Romani 
lege  astricti,  nisi,  inqnam,  populos  eo- 


mm  fundus  factua  est  Primes  aoMl 
municipes  sine  snffnigii  jnre  CtK^ 
esse  factos  accepimus:  conoeanon^ 
illis,  nt  civitatis  RomansB  hooonn  4** 
dem  caperent,  sed  negotiis  tames  ilf<*, 
oneribns  vacarent,  pro  sacris  bdlo  Gw* 
lico  receptis  cnstoditiaqiie." 
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teligioiis  worship,  but  the  right  of  sufirage  was  not  accorded  to 
it.  Some  recent  discoveries  of  archseologists  have  fortunately 
placed  at  our  disposal  several  valuable  relics  of  antiquity,  which 
enable  us  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  municipium 
as  it  existed  at  the  date  of  these  relics. 

196.  (7.)  We  find,  under  the  title  oi  prefectures  {prcBfec^ 
iurce),  towns,  municipalities  or  colonies  to  which  Rome,  while 
leaving  to  the  inhabitants  the  fi'ee  exercise  of  their  own  admi- 
nistration, yet  sent  a  prefect  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
This  prefecturate  could  merely  have  been  temporary.  The  first 
instance  we  have  belongs  to  the  historical  period  to  which  we 
have  just  referred  (b.c.  323),  and  was  the  result  of  an  applica- 
tion  made  by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  who,  wearied  with 
intestine  divisions,  implored  Rome  to  put  an  end  to  their 
unsettled  condition  by  sending  them  a  prefect.* 

This  outline  will  show  the  different  nature  of  the  relations 
that  existed  between  Rome  and  her  colonies.  Velleius  Pater- 
culus*  devotes  two  paragraphs  to  the  enumeration  of  the 
colonies  founded  by  Rome,  and  of  certain  communities  to 
which  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  accorded. 

196.  As  regards  the  land  belonging  either  to  the  Roman 
colonies  (that  is  to  say,  the  land  assigned  to  them  as  colonies,) 
or  to  the  allied  towns  of  Latium  and  Latin  colonies,  or  to  the 
allied  towns  of  Italy,  and  if  we  include  the  towns  which  were 
distinguished  fi-om  them  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  constitution, 
the  municipia,  it  was  in  all  these  cases,  as  a  result  of  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship,  or  the  commercium  only  having  been 
accorded  to  them,  held  and  treated  as  Quiritarian  property, 
and  consequently  assimilated  to  the  Affer  Romanus. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  importance  of  this  assimilation. 
The  proprietors  of  this  class  of  soil  had  the  territorial  rights 
of  Roman  citizens  {dominium  ex  jure  Quiritium) ;  they  were 

*  Livj,  lib.  ix.  §  20 :  "  Eodem  anno  The  expresdons  of  Festns  on  the  word 

(481)  primnm  prsefecti  Capufe  creari  Prafectura:  "  neqne  magiBtratna  snos 

ooeptiy  fegibns  ab  L.  Furio  prsetore  datis:  habebant,"  apply  to  the  duumviri  juri 

qnnm  atmmqne  ipsi  pro  remedio  aegns  dionndo, 

rebus   discordia   intestina   petiasent."  '  Lib.  i.  §§  14  and  16. 

n2 
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subject  to  the  civil  law,  so  &r  as  it  applied  to  this  species  of 
property,  and  whereas  in  every  conquered  territory  the  Koman 
law  only  recognized  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  as  tenants  subject  to 
the  payment  of  a  rent  or  annual  tribute  {yectigat)  as  the  price  of 
the  enjoyment  permitted  to  them  (because  the  proprietary  right 
was  supposed  to  be  lodged  in  the  Koman  people),  this  land,  on 
the  contrary,  was  held  under  a  proprietary  title,  and  conse- 
quently its  owners  were  free  from  rent  or  tribute. 

1 97.  As  regards  personal  status,  the  inhabitants  were  divided 
into  citizens  {cives)^  colonists  {Bomani  colonic  or  simply  coloni\ 
the  allied  Latins  {socii  Latini,  or  simply  Latini),  Latin  colonists 
(Latini  colonarii),  the  citizens  of  the  municipalities,  or  the 
municipia  (municipes^  foreigners  (^hostesy  or,  in  more  modem 
language,  peregrini)y  and,  finally,  barbarians  {barbart). 

Gives. — The  title  of  citizen,  which  was  originally  conferred 
upon  all  the  vanquished,  was,  at  the  time  to  which  we  are  allud- 
ing, regarded  with  great  jealousy.  It  carried  with  it  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  rights,  both  of  public  and  private  citizenship,  the 
privilege  of  electing  and  being  elected  to  magistracies,  and  of 
voting  in  the  comitia.  Entire  cities  were  eager  to  obtain  it. 
At  first  it  was  confined  to  those  who  belonged  to  Rome,  or  to 
its  then  narrow  territory.  From  time  to  time,  hoAvever,  it  Avas 
conferred  by  a  plebiscitum  ;  in  some  cases  collectively  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  an  Italian  city,  in  others  to  individuals  distin- 
guished by  wealth  or  influence. 

Romani  Coloni, — These  colonies  enjoyed  the  full  right  of 
private  citizenship  (^connubium,  commercium,  factio  testamenti), 
but  had  no  share  in  political  rights. 

Socii  Latini. — The  allied  Latins ,  or  simply  Latins,  possessed 
the  rights  of  private  citizenship  accorded  to  the  city  of  wliich 
they  were  members.  Generally  speaking  this  consisted  of,  1st, 
the  commercium — thus  we  see  them  emancipating  their  sons 
to  Roman  citizens  in  order  that  by  being  enftunchised  they 
may  become  citizens;*  and  2nd,  the  /actio  testamenti,  mth  the 
rights  attached  to  the  testamentary  act  per  ces  et  libram,  but 

*  Livyf^l,  8:  "Liberossnosqnibus-      maniimitterentnr,     mancipio     dabant, 
qnibus  Romanis  in  cam  conditionem  nt      libcrtinique  cives  essent." 
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not  the  connubiurriy  if  we  except  the  early  and  legendary  period 
of  Roman  history.  The  Latins  could  acquire  complete  rights 
of  citizenship  in  various  ways,  especially  by  virtue  of  having 
held  an  annual  magistracy  in  their  own  country,  or  by  the 
removal  of  their  domicile  to  Rome,  provided  always  that  they 
left  a  child  in  their  own  country,*  or  by  the  fact  of  their  having 
brought  a  pubUc  accusation,  carried  through  to  conviction, 
against  a  citizen  for  extortion.  The  Latini  veteres  had  in 
addition  the  right  of  voting,  provided  they  happened  to  be  at 
Rome  at  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  comitia,^ 

Latini  colonarii, — Latin  colonies  held  a  position  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Latins. 

Municipes. — This  class,  called  by  the  Romans  municeps, 
and  in  the  plural  municipesy  signifying  that  they  took  a  part  in 
the  muneray  that  is  to  say,  in  the  charges,  functions,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  advantages  of  Roman  citizens,'  enjoyed  a  personal 
status  which  varied  according  to  the  concessions  made  to  each 
municipality.  This  status  was  frequently  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Latins,  the  municipia  being  said  to  have  received  the  right 
of  "  Latinity,"  but  differed  in  different  cases. 

Foreigners. — Three  different  expressions  were  applied  to  the 
foreigner :  he  was  either  peregrinus,  kostis,  or  barbarus.  The 
peregrinus  was  the  foreigner  whose  country  was  already  under 
the  dominion  of  Rome,  but  which  did  not  enjoy  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizenship.  There  were  a  great  nimiber  of  this  class 
established  in  Rome,  and  in  this  respect  the  title  was  applicable 
to  the  majority  both  of  Latins  and  Italians.  The  hostis  was  a 
foreigner  whose  country  had  not  yet  submitted  to  the  dominant 
power,  and  was  therefore  considered  an  enemy.  In  early  times, 
before  the  commencement  of  Rome's  grand  career,  every 
foreigner  was  called  hostis,  and  those  against  whom  hostilities 


*  Jay  J,  41,  8:  "Lex  sociis  ac  nominis 
Latini  qui  stirpem  ex  sese  domi  relin- 
querent  debet  ut  cives  Romani  fieront." 

•  Ibid.  25,  §  3 :  "  Tribnni  populnm 
BQmmoYenint :  sitellaqne  allata  est,  nt 
flortirentnr  abi  Latini  soffragium  fer- 
rent" 

'  VarrOy  De  lingna  latina,  lib.  v. 
4  179:  "Alteram  munus^  quod  mn- 
niendi  causa  imperatnm;  a  quo  etiam 


mvniHpeStQxii  una  munns  fungi  debent, 
dicti.''  Aul.  Gell.,  in  the  definition 
quoted  above,  §  193,  note:  "A  quo 
munere  capestendo  appellati  videntur." 
Dig.  50,  If  Ad  municipalem,  1,  §  1,  £. 
Ulp.:  **Et  proprie  quidem  municipea 
appellantur  muneris  participes,  reoepti 
in  ciyitate  nt  munera  nobiscum  face* 
rent." 
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were  undertaken  were  styled  perduelles.  These  are  ancient 
expressions.^  The  barbarus  was  one  beyond  the  limits  of  civili- 
zation and  the  scope  of  Roman  geographical  knowledge^  the 
sphere  of  which  however  rapidly  expanded.  From  the  Cisal- 
pine Guuls  this  title  passed  to  the  Gauls  beyond  the  Alps,  to 
the  borders  of  the  Ocean,  to  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  to  the 
forests  of  Germany,  and  finally  to  the  unknown  regions  in  tlie 
north  of  Asia,  whose  hordes  were  destined  in  after  years  to 
overthrow  the  Roman  empire. 

These  were  the  relations  in  which  the  peregrinusy  the  hostis 
and  the  barbarus  stood  to  Rome  :  the  one  in  her  bosom,  or  at 
least  under  her  dominion ;  the  other,  beyond  the  pale  of  her 
influence ;  and  the  third,  outside  the  limits  of  the  empire  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  civilization. 


PUBLIC  LAW 

(Fbom  the  Time  op  the  Twelve  Tables  to  the  Submission 

OP  ALL  Italy). 

1 98.  We  have  been  considering  the  whole  body  of  Roman 
citizens  under  three  heads — the  people,  the  senate,  and  the  king. 
We  shall  now  consider  them  imder  another  tripartite  diA  ision — 
the  people,  the  senate,  and  the  plebeians. 

At  the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived  the  order  of  the  knights 
has  grown  in  strength  and  importance,  but  has  not  yet  attained 
to  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  and  the  poAver  Avhich  it 
is  destined  hereafter  to  exercise.  The  people,  as  a  political  class, 
must  be  regarded  as  composed  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens  Avitli- 
out  respect  to  rank  or  fortune.  The  senate,  as  of  persons  inscribed 
by  the  censors  in  their  lists  as  members  of  tliat  body.  The  jJe- 
beians,  no  longer  excluded  ifrom  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights, 


*  Varro,  De  lingua  latina,  lib.  v. 
§  3 :  **  Et  mnlta  verba  aliud  nmic  os- 
tendnnt,  aliad  ante  significabant,  nt 
hostUf  nam  torn  eo  yerbo  dicebant  pere- 
grinmn,  qoi  sois  legibns  ateretnr,  nnnc 
dicnnt  enm  qnem  tnm  dicebant  perdoel- 
lem."    Festns,  on  the  word  HostU: 


**  Hostis  apnd  antiques  peregrinus  dice- 
batar,  et  qui  nunc  hostis  pcrduellis.'' 
Dig.  60,  16,  De  verborum  signijiea^ 
tion^f  234,  f.  Gains :  "  Qnos  nos  hostes 
appellamns,  eos  Veteres  perduelles  ap- 
pellabant,  per  earn  adjectionem  indi- 
cantes  cam  quibns  helium  esset" 
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have  now  their  assemblies  and  their  own  laws ;  they  take  a  part 
in  the  government,  are  eligible  to  the  principal  civil  magistra- 
cies, are  enrolled  amongst  the  knights,  and  classed  with  senators. 

199.  The  people,  the  senate  and  the  king  no  longer  monopo- 
lise all  the  power  in  the  state.  Magisterial  offices  have  been 
multiplied ;  the  sovereignty  of  a  single  ruler  has  given  place  to 
the  consulate  of  two  ;  the  consulate  in  its  turn  has  disintegrated 
and  given  birth  to  the  offices  of  the  censor,  the  praetor  and 
the  sedile  major ;  the  plebeians  are  headed  by  their  tribimes, 
and,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  inferior  magistrates,  the 
quaestors  and  the  plebeian  sediles.  All  these  offices,  except  that 
of  censor,  are  annual :  some  confer  the  right  of  the  curule  chair 
and  images  {sella  curulisy  imagines  mqforum);  others  enjoy 
neither  of  these  distinctions,  and  the  subordinate  magistrates  are 
styled  magistratus  pedarii. 

The  distinction  of  the  ciuiile  chair  consisted  in  the  privilege 
of  being  carried  and  seated  upon  a  chair  of  honour,  and  was 
enjoyed  both  during  the  tenure  of  office  and  after  it  had  been 
vacated.*  The  dignity  of  the  "  images "  was  a  right  which 
some  enjoyed  to  bequeath  to  their  family  their  images  or  busts. 
These  statuettes  were  representations  of  any  member  of  a  family 
who  had  filled  any  high  magisterial  office,  and  it  was  a  point  of 
honour  to  preserve  them.  In  fiineral  processions  they  were  car- 
ried in  state  to  show  the  distinction  to  which  the  family  of  the 
deceased  had  attained.^ 


'  C.  Flavins,  who  published  the 
**  Dies  Fasti/'  being  an  sedile,  went  to 
visit  his  colleague  who  was  ill.  There 
happened  to  be  a  number  of  young 
patncians  present.  Seeing  the  SBdile 
coming,  they  agreed  that  no  one  should 
rise  on  his  entrance.  The  little  plot 
was  carried  out;  but  Flavins,  who 
noticed  what  thej  were  about,  ordered 
his  attendants  to  bring  in  the  curule 
chair,  and  mounted  on  that  elevated 
seat  of  honour  he  confounded,  by  the 
iclat  of  the  magistracy,  those  who  had 
attempted  to  humiliate  him.  (Livy.) 
I  relate  this  anecdote  because  it  ex- 
hibits both  the  liffht  in  which  the  patri- 
dans  regarded  Uie  admission  of  the 
plebeians  to  the  high  magistracies,  and 


the  respect  which  was  paid  to  the  ex- 
ternal 83rmbols  of  office. 

•  These  images  were  not  simple  por- 
traits, nor  were  they  merely  full  length 
figures.  There  are  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that,  at  least  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cession, some  person  assumed  the  cha- 
racter, the  robes  of  office  and  insignia 
of  the  deceased,  and  played  his  part 
so  that  it  might  appear  that  the  de- 
ceased was  present  m  the  procession. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  represen. 
tation  of  the  ancestors  of  the  deceased 
following  the  funeral  car  in  their  curule 
chair,  must  have  looked  as  if  they 
were  conducting  to  the  tomb  with  pomp 
the  deceased  whom  death  had  asso- 
ciated with  them.    We  cannot  wonder 
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200.  The  Legislative  Power.  This  was  exercised  by  the 
people,  the  senate  and  the  plebeians;  by  the  people  and  the 
senate  in  enacting  leges y  the  one  voting  the  other  initiating ;  by 
the  plebeians  in  their  plebiscita. 

We  must  say  a  few  words  upon  these  three  sources  of  law — 
the  leges y  the  plebiscitay  and  the  senatus  consulta. 

First,  the  leges  were  enacted  by  the  comitia  centuriatay  for 
we  may  regard  the  curies  as  having  only  a  fictitious  existence, 
and  constituting  a  machinery  merely  for  the  investiture  of  the 
imperiumy  or  in  connection  with  the  determination  of  certain 
&mily  rights  for  which  ancient  custom  rendered  the  confirmation 
by  the  curies  necessary.  The  province  of  the  senate  was  to 
concur  in  the  enactment  of  laws.  Projected  laws  were  usually 
prepared  and  discussed  by  it ;  the  comitia  were  convoked  by  a 
senatorial  magistrate  with  their  authority,  and  by  him  the  laws 
were  proposed.  The  centuries,  on  their  part,  had  no  power 
to  make  any  alteration  whatever  in  the  proposed  law.  Each 
citizen  in  passing  before  the  scrutineer  simply  pronoimced  an 
affirmative  or  a  negative  in  favour  of  or  against  the  proposed 
enactment,  and  the  vote  was  given  audibly.  An  inauspicious 
omen,  or  the  sound  of  thunder,  could  at  any  time  dissolve  the 
assembly.  {Jove  tonante  cum  populo  agere  nefas.)  The  auc^ 
toritas  of  the  senate,  as  given  to  the  decisions  of  the  comitia 
centuriata^  was  a  mere  form,  for  after  the  lex  Publilia  was 
passed,  that  auctoritas  had  to  be  given  before  the  votes  were 
taken. 

Secondly,  the  plebiscita  emanated  fi-om  the  plebeian  assem- 
blies convoked  by  tribes  in  the  forum  or  Capitol,  the  tribunes 
having  the  initiative;  the  vote  was  given  audibly,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  centuries,  and  after  the  Publilian  and  HortensSan 
law  came  into  force  neither  the  vote  of  the  centiuies  nor  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  was  necessary  to  make  the  plebiscita 
binding  upon  both  orders. 

at  the  Romans  bo  accurately   distin-  the  nnmber  attested  publicly  the  recent 

ffoishing  between  the  old  and  the  new  origin  o£  the  family ;  bat  where  a  loot 

families,  since  at  each  f aneral  proccs-  line  of  ancestors  appeared  in  the  fooetii 

sion  the  dead  and  the  living  were  thos  cortege,  they  represented  the  dignitr  o^ 

reunited.    When  two  or  three  only  of  a  race  which  was  able  to  trace  its  otV" 

these  deceased  consular  dignitaries  ap-  to  the  earliest  periods  of  Borne, 
peared  in  the  procession,  the  paucity  of 
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Thirdly,  the  authority  of  the  senatus  consulta^  go  far  as 
relates  to  the  government  and  the  higher  branches  of  the 
administration,  is  indisputable,  but  Roman  jurists  question  their 
authority  in  matters  of  private  law,  even  at  a  later  date ;  and 
the  few  of  this  description  quoted  relate  to  some  public  matters 
besides.* 

201.  To  these  sources  of  the  written  law  must  be  added 
others  derived  ifrom  customary  law,  such  as  the  interpretation 
and  authority  of  the  jurists  {interpretation  opinions  of  the  bar 
resulting  &om  discussion,  Utigation  and  decisions  {disputatio 
fori),  usages  long  observed  though  unwritten,  and  especially 
those  handed  down  from  antiquity  (mores  majorum),  which 
were  always  regarded  as  binding.  Laws  of  this  kind,  says 
Pomponius,  had  no  categorical  appellation,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  legeSy  the  plebiscita  and  the  senatus  consulta,  and 
were  only  distinguished  by  the  generic  term  jus  civile,^  a  term 
applicable  to  all  the  laws  peculiar  to  citizens,  but  here  used  in 
a  technical  sense. 

Finally,  in  order  to  have  a  complete  picture  of  the  elements 
of  legislation  at  this  period  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  actiones 
legisy  for  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  formulas  attached  to 
the  different  classes  of  suits  had  been  published  by  Flavins, 
they  nevertheless  continued  to  comprise  a  separate  department 
or  branch  of  the  law. 


202.  Executive  Power.  Properly  speaking,  the  entire 
executive  power  as  to  deliberation  and  determination  of  matters 
affecting  the  superior  departments  of  the  administration  was 
lodged  in  the  senate  ;  its  action,  however,  was  not  in  every  case 
direct,  inasmuch  as  it  was  frequently  exercised  through  the^ 
intervention  of  senatorial  magistrates.     It  directed  the  consuls 


*  Whenever  a  plebeian  tribune  inter- 
fered by  his  veto  with  the  decision  of 
the  senate,  it  was  then  called  a  senate 
av^ftoritas  and  not  senatus  comultnm. 

'  "  His  legibns  latis  coepit,  ut  natora- 
liter  evenire  solet,  at  interpretatio  de- 
sideraret  pmdentiam  auctoritate  neces- 
■ariam  esse  dispntationem  forL    Haec 


dispntatio  et  hoc  jas,  qnod  sine  scripto 
venlt,  composltnm  a  pradentibus,  pro- 
pria parte  aliqna  non  appellatnr,  ut 
ccetersQ  partes  juris  suis  nominibus  de- 
signantur,  datis  propriis  nominibus  ce- 
teris partibus:  sed  commnni  nomine 
appcllatnr  Jus  civile."  Dig.  1,  2,  De 
ori{f.  juris,  2,  §  6,  £.  Pomp. 
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and  the  praetors,  imposed  conditions  upon  vanquiahed  nations, 
rewarded  or  punished  the  colonies  and  the  allies  according  as 
they  merited  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  of  Kome,  and  deter- 
mined disputes  in  cases  where  nations  were  the  Utigating  parties. 
The  senate  was  not  inaptly  described  by  the  eulogy  of  Pyrrhus 
**  as  an  assembly  of  kings." 

203.  The  executive  magistrates  personally  and  directly 
charged  with  the  duties  of  the  administration  were :  Ist,  The 
consuls,  who  not  only  held  sway  in  Bome,  but  one  of  whose 
special  Amotions  was  the  command  of  the  army;  2nd,  The 
two  iu:ban  prsetors,  who,  independently  of  their  judicial  office* 
could  act  for  the  consuls  during  their  absence  from  Some,  and 
also  in  their  turn,  when  necessary,  be  replaced  by  the  consuls ; 
3rd,  The  two  censors,  who  conducted  the  census,  arranged  die 
citizens  in  classes  and  fixed  the  rate  of  taxation  for  each; 
4th,  The  two  (Bdiles  mqforesy  who  superintended  the  higher 
departments  of  the  police  administration ;  and  5th  and  finaQy^ 
The  qusestors  and  plebeian  sediles,  though,  properly 
these  were  but  magistrates  of  a  particular  class. 


204.  The  plebeian  tribunes,  who  were  elected  by  the  tribes, 
at  the  period  to  which  we  are  referring,  to  the  number  of  ten, 
that  is,  two  for  each  class  as  determined  by  the  census,^  were 
not  exactly  part  of  the  executive  administration,  but  were  in- 
tended to  act  as  a  sort  of  balance  of  power  within  the  state. 
They  were  not,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  understood 
by  the  Komans,  magistrates  exercising  any  actual  executive 
functions  or  jurisdiction  {imperiuniy  jurisdictid).  While  the 
consuls  enjoyed  the  imperiuniy  the  authority  which  the  tribunes 
^exercised,  called  the  auxilium^  only  empowered  them  to  ofl^. 


*  Livy,  lib.  ii.  §  58 :  **  Turn  primum 
(an.  283)  tribntis  comiciis  creati  tribnni 
sunt;  numero  etiam  additos  tres,  perinde 
ac  dno  antea  fnerint,  Piso  atictor  est" 
Lib.  iii.  §  80 :  '*  Tricesimo  sexto  anno  a 
primis  tribnnis  plebis  (an.  297),  decern 
creati  sunt,  bini  ex  singnlis  classibas: 
itaqae  cantumestntpostea  crcarentnr.'' 

•  Livy,  lib.  vi.  §  87  :  "  Non  posse 
flcqno  jure  agi,  nbi  imperinm  penes  illos 


(consnles),  penes  se  (tribnnos)  auxilioni 
tantum  sit."  Lib.  ii.  §  83:  "QnibM 
(tribanis)  anxilii  latio  adveFsos  eon- 
snles  esset."  Cicero,  De  Ugihiu,  VSb» 
iii.  §  8:  *'Plebes  qaos  pro  se  ooDtt> 
Tim,  anxilii  ergo,  decern  creaiwfr* 
Clande,  from  tbe  Tabid  of  Lymui  "fi^ 
anxiliom  plebis  creates  triboDOi^^ 
Festns,  on  the  words  Saeer  mi^* 
**  Sacer  mons  appellator  trans  AoieDei' 
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individually,  their  support  or  opposition  to  measures  put  forward 
either  by  the  consuls  or  by  other  magistrates.  Their  support 
consisted  in  merely  abstaining  &om  interference  when  any  mea- 
sure was  put  forward  of  which  they  approved.  Their  oppo- 
sition was  called  intercession  and  might  be  exercised  with 
reference  to  any  action  taken  by  their  own  colleagues.^  This 
power  of  inter cessio  extended  even  to  the  decrees  of  the  senate; 
and  as  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of  the  tribunes  had  not  been 
admitted  into  the  senatorial  body,  they  used  to  be  seated,  as 
Valerius  Maximus  says,  upon  their  bench  before  the  door  of 
the  haU,  where  they  carefully  examined  the  decrees  which  were 
there  submitted  to  them,  and  marked  with  the  letter  T  those 
which  they  purposed  allowing  to  pass  without  opposition.* 
Their  authority,  however,  was  soon  to  extend.  They  had  in 
&ct  already  begun  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  govern- 
ment, as  it  was  they  who  convoked  the  comitia  by  tribunes 
and  iDtroAaceA plebiscita  {rogationes).  They  summoned  before 
them  citizens  and  even  magistrates,  and  more  than  once  they 
had  condemned  consuls,  upon  laying  down  their  consulate,  who 
during  their  office  had  proved  themselves  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  the  plebeians.  The  senate,  in  calling  them  to  their  aid  in 
order  to  restrain  the  consuls  from  nominating  a  dictator  in 
B.  c.  432,  had  given  them  a  coercive  power  of  which  they  were 
not  slow  to  avail  themselves.  And  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
potestas  or  vis  tribunicia^  which  occupies  so  important  a  place 


panlo  ultra  tertinm  miliarium;  qnod 
enm  pleb<»,  cnm  seoessisset  a  patribns, 
creatis  tribanis  plebis,  qnl  sibi  cssent 
anxilio,  discedcntes  Jon  consecrave- 
nmt" 

*  The  patricians  frequently  interfered 
by  means  of  inter cessiv  with  the  acts 
of  plebeian  tribunes  of  which  they  dis- 
approved. See  in  Livy,  lib.  vi.  §  38, 
the  case  of  the  tribnnes  C.  Licinins  and 
L.  Sextios,  who  refused  to  yield  to  the 
interceisio  of  their  colleagues,  and  the 
efforts  of  M.  F.  Camillns,  irregularly 
elected  dictator  by  the  patricians,  to 
support  this  interceisio. 

«  Val.  Max.  Ub.  ii.  ch.  8,  §  7 :  "  Bind 
qnoqne  memoria  repetendnm  est,  onod 
mbuni  plebis  intrare  curiam  non  lice- 


bat;  ante  valvas  autem  positis  subsel- 
liis,  decreta  Patrum  attentissima  cora 
examinabant,  ut,  si  qua  ex  eis  impro- 
bassent,  rata  esse  non  sinerent :  itaque 
veteribus  Scnatus  consultis  T  littera 
subscribi  solebat,  eaque  nota  significa- 
batur,  ilia  tribunos  quoque  censnisse." 

»  Liry,  lib.  iv,  §  26  :  « •  Vos,  inquit, 
tribuni  plebis,  quoniam  ad  extrema 
yentum  est,  Senatus  appellat,  ut  in 
tanto  discrimine  reipublicie  dictatorem 
dicere  consules  pro  potestato  vestra 
cogatis.'  Qua  voce  audita,  occasionem 
oblatam  rati  tribuni  augendas  potestatis 
accedunt,  proque  collegio  pronuntiant : 
'Flacere  consules  Senatui  dicto  audi- 
entes  esse :  si  adversns  consensnm  am- 
plissimi  ordinis  ultra  tendant,  in  Txncnla 
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in  the  political  history  of  Rome,  for  when  once  the  tribunes  had 
been  invested  with  this  power  they  took  care  to  retain  and  to 
improve  the  advantage  thus  gained. 

206.  Electoral  Power.  The  people  and  the  plebeians 
exercised  the  privilege  of  electing  different  magistrates.  The 
people,  assembled  by  centuries,  created  consuls,  praBtors  and  the 
csdiles  mqjores.  The  plebeians  nominated  the  qusestors,  the 
plebeian  sediles,  and  especially  the  plebeian  tribunes.  They 
also  elected  the  Pontifex  Maximus  from  among  the  College  of 
Pontiffs,  whenever  a  vacancy  occurred,  for  this  office  was  held 
for  life.  Here  we  find  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  symbolic 
ceremony  being  retained  long  after  the  reality  was  gone.  The 
election  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus  belonged  originally  to  the 
ciuies,  and  when  the  privilege  came  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
tribes,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  curial  law  to 
sanction  the  election.  And  this  respect  for  ancient  usage  was 
also  evinced  by  retaining  the  thirty  lictors,  each  representing 
one  of  the  thirty  old  curies,  and  the  augurs,  who  conducted  the 
religious  ceremonies,  the  lictors  adopting  that  which  the  tribunes 
had  already  determined  upon. 

206.  Judicial  Power.     This  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  the  plebeians  and  the  praetors ;  but  we  must  distin- 
guish between  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  matters.     In 
criminal  matters  the  jurisdiction  was  in  the  comitia  centuriata 
and  the  comitia  tributa :  in  the  quaestors,  as  commissioned  by 
the  comitia  ;  in  the  senate,  as  commissioned  by  the  comitia^  and 
as  acting  on  its  own  inherent  authority  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  case ;  in  the  consuls  and  praetors,  as  commissioned  by 
the  senate.      The  comitia  centuriata   could   alone  pronounce 
sentence  of  death ;  the  comitia  tributa  that  of  exile  or  finCi 
chiefly  as  a  political  punishment.     If  it  happened  to  be  a  matter 
of  some  public  offence  to  which  the  attention  of  the  citueitf 

80  dnci  eo6  juasnros.' ''    Lib.  y.  §  9:      auctoritate Senatns essent, se  in  Tiocote 
*'  Inter  hsec  tribani  plebis .    .    .  feroces      eos  dnci  jnssoros  esse." 
repente  minari  tribnnifl  militam,  nisi  in 
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was  directed,  and  in  which  the  accused  was  a  magistrate,  or 
consular  dignitary,  the  centuries  or  the  tribes  very  rarely  re- 
mitted  their  right  to  any  other  body.  If  the  accused  person 
was  in  a  humble  position  in  life,  or  the  offence  with  which  he 
was  charged  was  a  trivial  one,  or  a  private  crime,  they  generally 
delegated  their  power  to  a  quastor  parricidit,  and  the  senate 
also  in  such  cases  generally  commissioned  a  quaestor  or  magis- 
trate to  try  the  prisoner,  the  people  very  rarely  claiming  their 
privilege.  And  in  the  case  of  foreigners  or  slaves  or  other 
persons  who  were  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  citizens, 
or  where  it  was  merely  a  matter  which  required  some  sUght 
penalty,  the  praetor  was  the  proper  person  to  try  it.  The  cen- 
tumvirs  also  appear  to  have  had  some  criminal  jurisdiction, 
but  we  know  very  little  of  its  nature  and  extent. 

207.  In  civil  cases  the  action  was  commenced  before  the 
praetor,  in  whose  presence  all  the  religious  formulae  of  the  leffis 
actiones  were  performed  and  the  suit  organized.  It  was  he  who 
had  the  jurisdictio  {jus  dicit,  addicity  edicii)^  and  the  public  au- 
thority {imperium).  The  formalities  having  been  gone  through 
before  him  {injure)^  if  the  matter  was  such  as  could  not  be 
determined  by  him,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  simple  declaration  of 
the  law,  he  appointed  either. a  single  judge,  or  one  or  more 
arbitrators,  who  were  selected  from  the  senatorial  order,  or 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  or  ascertained  by  lot,  to  determine 
the  matter.  In  certain  instances  he  remitted  the  case  to  the 
centumviral  tribunal  to  be  heard  either  by  the  whole  chamber, 
its  four  sections  sitting  together,  or  by  one  or  more  of  them. 
The  centumviral  tribunal  took  cognizance  of  state  matters, 
questions  of  Quiritarian  property  and  succession  ;  the  judge  or 
arbitrator  of  matters  of  obligatio  and  possessio.  In  cases  in 
which  strangers  were  concerned,  who  could  not  have  recourse  to 
the  actiones  leffis,  the  parties  were  remitted  by  the  magistrate 
to  recuperators,  selected  at  the  time,  usually  either  three  or  five 
in  number,  from  among  the  people  who  happened  to  be  on  the 
spot. 

208.  M.  Laboulaye,  in  his  Essai  sur  les  his  criminelles  des 
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JRomains  concernant  la  responsabilite  des  maffisirats,  has  traced, 
in  a  most  interesting  manner^  the  machinery  by  which  the  poli- 
tical equilibrium  in  the  republic  was  maintained.  He  haa 
shown  how  the  different  powers^  which  were  ill-defined  and 
allowed  of  the  principle  of  reciprocal  action^  were  yet  kept  in 
harmonious  co-operation ;  how  the  magisterial  offices,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  ran  two  or  more  abreast  of  one  another,  yet  worked 
withojat  clashing;  how  the  magistrates  themselves,  some  of 
whom  resembled  a  class  of  hierarchs  enjoying  the  dignity  of 
their  caste,  but  without  actual  authority,  such  as  a  superior  has 
over  an  inferior,  carried  on  the  duties  of  their  office  ;  and  how,  in 
a  state  where  every  official  was  independent  and  irresponsible 
during  the  tenure  of  office,  and  where  all  the  different  parts  of  this 
system  were  constantly  coming  into  contact,  the  whole  machi- 
nery of  the  administration  was  yet  maintained  in  good  working 
order. 

One  of  the  chief  instruments  of  this  equilibriimi  in  the  state 
machinery  was  the  principle  by  which  two  or  more  magistracies 
existed  co-extensive  and  parallel  with  one  another,  the  right  of 
veto  and  power  of  check  which  each  magistrate  might  exercise 
upon  his  brother  official  whether  equal  or  inferior,  and  which 
the  tribunes  of  the  plebeians  might  exercise  over  all  magistrates 
and  even  the  senate.      Thus,  though  without  having  actual 
authority  one  over  another,  the  one  was  able  to  control,  to  check 
or  annul  the  acts  of  another.     They  thus  came  into  fi:^uent 
contact,  and  although  each  could  act  separately,  yet  all  being 
similarly  situated  in  this  respect,  they  were  obliged  to  act  in 
concert,  or  at  least  to  ascertain  that  they  were  not  likely  to 
be  opposed  or  interfered  with  before  they  could  be  sure  th»t 
their  proceedings  would  not  be  annulled.     And  in  this  manner, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  colleague  of  a  consul,  a  censor  or  a 
plebeian  tribune,  there  was  a  check  and  a  safeguard  against 
abuse  of  authority,  against  injustice  or  arbitrary  power.     ThiB 
principle,  instead  of  resulting  in  establishing  equilibrium  in  the 
machinery  of  the  administration,  might  have  degenerated  into 
a  mere  obstacle  to  all  progress,  had  it  not  been  that  public  spirit^ 
attachment  to  national  institutions,  and  reverence  for  precedents, 
prevented  the  system  fi'om  being  abused. 
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809.  The  process  by  which  an  individual  plebeian  tribune 
or  a  magistrate  could  intervene  to  arrest  the  action  or  decision 
of  a  colleague  or  of  any  other  authority,  equal  or  inferior  to  his 
own,  was  styled,  as  we  have  already  seen,  intercessiOy  interce^ 
dere,  and  the  fact  of  demanding  the  interference  of  a  tribune  or 
of  a  magistrate  was  called  the  tribunum  appellare,  colUgam  or 
magistratum  appellare,^  These  proceedings,  combined  with 
the  provocatio  ad  populum,  originated  the  institution  of  appeal 
(appellatio  or  provocatio),  an  institution  which  underwent  cer- 
tain modifications  under  the  emperors.  That  is  also  the  origin 
of  our  word  "  appeal,"  which  we  have  to  a  certain  extent  di- 
verted fi*om  its  original  grammatical  signification,  usage  having 
&miliarized  the  idea  of  **  appealing  to  a  superior  judge,"  instead 
of"  appealing  the  superior  judge." 

As  regards  the  intercessio  as  it  existed  under  the  republic, 
Cicero  in  his  treatise  De  legibus  has  given  us  an  example  of  the 
formula  in  these  words :  "  Par  majorve  potestas  plus  valeto,^ 
and  he  adds,  to  check  an  abuse  by  intercession  is  the  act  of  a 
good  citizen,  "  Intercessor  rei  malce  salutaris  civis  esto,^ 


SACRED  LAW. 

210.  Sacred  law,  whose  influence  on  the  government  and  on 
the  civil  law  was  always  felt  and  firequently  exercised,  had  also 
undergone  several  changes. 

After  the  abolition   of  the  regal  power,  the  functions  of 


'  Livy,  lib.  ii.  §  27.  In  early  Roman 
history,  under  the  consulate  of  F.  Ser- 
Tilios  and  Appias  Clandins,  in  a  case 
where  the  latter  acted  harshly  towards 
a  debtor,  the  debtor  happening  to  be 
a  soldier,  appealed  to  his  coUeagne. 
*'  Qaod  nbi  cai  militi  inciderat  collega 
appellabat."  And  at  a  later  period 
(lib.  iii.  §  36),  when  speaking  of  the 
second  decemyirate,  which  had  sup- 
pressed not  merely  the  provocatio  ad 
popvlnm  but  also  the  intercessio, 
which  had  not  been  interfered  with  by 
the  first  decemvirate,  he  says :  "  Nam, 
prsBterqaam  qaod  in  popalo  nihil  erat 


prsesidii,  sablata  provocatione,  inter- 
cessionem  qnoqae  consensu  sustule- 
rant :  qunm  priores  decemyiri  appel- 
latione  collegsB  corrigi  reddita  ab  se 
jura  tulissent;  et  quaedam,  quse  sui 
judicii  videri  possent,  ad  populum  re- 
jecissent."  Further  on  (lib.  iv.  §  26) : 
"  Vos  tribuni  plebis  Senatus  appellat." 
See  §  181,  note  2.  See  also  Dig.  49,  1, 
De  appellationibvs,  1,  §  3,  f.  Ulp. : 
**  Cum  alium  appellare  deberet  alium 
appellaverit — ^Frsefectum  urbis  appel- 
lasset." 

•  Cicero,  De  leg.,  lib.  iii.  \  4.    See 
also  \  3. 
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Pontifex  Maximus>  which  had  been  exercised  by  the  kingSi 
became  a  distinct  office,  the  election  to  it  being  made  by  the 
tribunes  and  confirmed  by  the  curies.  It  diffijred  from  other 
magistracies,  inasmuch  as  it  was  for  life  and  not  annual.  The 
Pontifex  Maximus  had  the  dignity  of  the  curule  chair  and 
^^  images/'  and  a  tribunal,  where  he  determined  all  matters 
connected  with  religion.  He  was  the  custodian  of  the  annals 
of  historical  events,  which  he  recorded  by  entering  them  in 
tables.  These  tables,  which  were  exposed  to  view  in  his  resi- 
dence, were  known  as  the  Annales  Maximi.  The  eclipse  of  the 
sun  which  took  place  on  the  5th  June,  B.  c.  399,  and  which 
was  entered  in  these  Annals,  and  from  which  astronomers  made 
their  calculations  as  to  the  dates  of  eclipses  which  had  taken 
place  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Bx)mulus,  as  we  learn  from 
Cicero  (^De  republica)^  fixes  a  date  from  which  historical  critics 
cannot  question  the  existence  of  these  Annals,  or  the  fact  that 
Koman  authors  could  avail  themselves  of  such  calculations.' 

At  the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived,  the  College  of  the 
Pontiffs  had  been  increased  and  its  number  raised  to  eight,  that 
of  the  augurs  to  nine,  and  the  plebeians  had  become  eligible  to 
these  offices. 


CIVIL  LAW. 

211.  The  civil  law,  in  its  relation  to  persons,  things,  pro- 
perty, Tvills,  successions,  contracts,  and  actiones  legiSy  is  stamped, 
in  each  case,  with  features  of  an  essentially  Koman  character. 

212.  Pebsons.  Under  this  category  are  classed  the  rights 
exercised  by  men,  whether  heads  of  families,  that  is,  sui  juriSf 
or,  alieni  juris,  that  is,  subject  to  another ;  the  authority  over 
slaves ;  paternal  power,  potestas ;  marital  rights,  manus.    AH 

»  Cicero,  De  repi4blioa,  lib.  i.  §  26 :      soUertia,  nt  ex    hoc    die  quem  tpdi 
**  Qui  (Ennins)  at  scribit,  anno  CCC.      Enninm  et  in  Maximis  Annalibos 


qninqnagesimo  fere  post  Romam  con-  signatum  Tidemns,  snpcriorcs  coIm^ 

ditam,  fectioncB  repatatos  sint  nsqne  ad  iUiB 

.  .  .  Nonla  Junto  »olI  luna  obetltlt  et  nox.  nnte    nonia  qnintilibas    fuit  ngauH^ 

Atqae  hac  in  re  tanta  incst  ratio  atqae  Komnlo.*' 
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these  at  the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived  were  still  intact 
and  in  the  condition  we  have  shown.  In  addition  to  these,  we 
have  the  mancipium^  or  the  rights  acquired  over  the  freeman 
who  has  been  purchased,  and  over  the  debtor  who  has  been 
adjudged  to  his  creditor  by  the  magistrate  in  payment  of  a  debt 
or  for  the  reparation  of  any  damage,  addictus  (after  the  Papirian 
law  the  condition  described  by  the  word  nexus  ceased  to  exist) — 
agnatlOy  the  civil  bond  confined  to  the  relationship  existing 
between  the  members  of  the  same  family,  and  entirely  distinct 
from  the  relationship  by  blood,  cognatio — the  gentilitasy  or  the 
agnation  of  families,  which  had  been  from  the  earliest  times 
ingenuiy  or  free  from  the  taint  of  vassalage,  a  species  of  civil 
parentage  which  had  relation  to  clients  or  the  enfranchised  de- 
rived from  clients — and,  finally,  the  perpetual  tutelage  to  wliich 
a  female  was  subject  during  her  entire  life. 

213.  Things.  Under  the  head  of  things  and  property  we 
have  res  mancipi,  and  res  nee  mancipiy  the  two  classes  of  things 
according  as  they  were  or  were  not  susceptible  of  mancipation — 
the  mancipium  or  ownership  of  a  Roman  citizen,  Quiritarian 
tenure,  relating  to  ordinary  property,  and  indestructible  except 
by  legal  process  {mancipatioy  in  jure  cessio  or  addictioy  adjudU 
catlOy  usucapioy  lex,  according  to  the  Quiritarian  law — traditio 
according  to  the  jus  gentium  for  things  nee  mancipi) ;  so  that 
he  who  had  delivered  to  another  or  had  abandoned  a  thing 
could  nevertheless,  within  a  certain  time,  if  it  was  a  res  mancipiy 
recover  it  unless  it  had  been  alienated  in  the  form  required  for 
the  transfer  of  that  class  of  property. 

214.  Testaments  (Wills).  The  absolute  liberty  enjoyed 
by  the  head  of  a  iamily  of  disposing  at  will  of  all  his  property, 
even  including  that  acquired  by  the  members  of  his  family,  and 
without  their  interference — forms  of  will  which  heretofore  had 
required  a  decree  of  the  cmies  to  validate  them  (testamentum 
calatis  comitiis),  but  at  this  period  were  made  by  a  solemn  and 
fictitious  sale  of  the  inheritance  {testamentum  per  <bs  et  libram, 
per  mancipationem). 

O 
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216.  Succession.  This  was  the  right  of  inheritance,  not 
according  to  the  ties  of  blood  relationship,  but  to  those  of  ci>al 
connection  (affnatio,  gentilitas).  The  son  transferred  from  his 
family  lost  all  rights  in  connection  with  it,  neither  could  the 
mother  succeed  to  the  child,  nor  the  child  to  the  mother. 

216.  Contracts.  The  ceremony  per  ees  et  libram,  or  the 
mancipation  generically  the  nexuniy  was  the  mode  of  contracting 
obligations  as  well  as  of  transferring  property,  inasmuch  as  the 
words  pronounced  in  this  formula  {inancipatio)  constituted  the 
binding  transaction  between  the  parties  {lex  mancipii)\  subse- 
'quently  a  new  form  of  contract  was  introduced,  the  contract 
verbis  (or  sponsio,  stipulatio).  This  was  the  first  offshoot  from 
the  nexuniy  inasmuch  as  the  words  were  detached  from  the  cere- 
mony, the  weighing  per  <es  et  libram  being  held  as  performed, 
and  the  parties  confining  themselves  to  the  formal  question  and 
answer,  in  Quiritarian  phraseology,  that  being  alone  admissible 
and  exclusively  peculiar  to  lloman  citizens :  Spondes-ne  f 
Spondeo,  Every  form  of  contract  not  conducted  with  this 
form  of  the  nexum  or  the  sponsio  failed  to  produce  any  obliga- 
tion ;  the  sale  (yenum  datio),  the  letting  and  hiring  {locatio 
conductio),  the  bailment  (man-datum),  the  partnership  (socie- 
tatem  co-ire),  not  constituting  a  binding  contract  (as  their 
respective  denominations  clearly  indicate),  except  by  the  part 
performance  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement,  and  not  by 
the  simple  agi-eement  itself. 

217.  The  AcTiONES.  Under  this  head  are  classed  the 
representative  symbols,  the  sacerdotal  acts  and  consecrated 
formulas  in  the  four  leg^is  actiones  — the  sacramentum  and  the 
judicis  postulfitio,  in  the  institution  and  conduct  of  suits— the 
manus  iiijectio  cliiefly,  and  the  pig  nor  is  capio  exclusively,  as 
forms  of  execution ;  the  suit  was  dismissed,  and  the  claimant 
deprived  of  redress,  if  he  failed  to  observe  accurately  every 
detail  of  formality,  without  the  power  of  reinstituting  the  suit 

21 8.  Such  were  the  elements  and  characteristics  peculiar  to 
Koman  law,  and  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  legal  system- 


i 
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..  We  have  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  republican  period,  when 
iRome  still  enjoyed  the  full  vigour  and  hardihood  of  early  youth, 
strong  in  the  freshness  of  the  first  principles  of  its  constitution 
and  the  success  of  its  arms ;  but  we  have  approached  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  this  epoch.  Successful  military  enterprise  in 
distant  lands  was  followed  by  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the 
growth  of  luxury.  With  the  consequent  influx  of  foreigners 
came  a  recognition  of  the  principles  of  the  jus  gentium  and  the 
praetorian  laws,  gradually  superseding  the  public  and  the  Quiri- 
tarian  civil  law. 


Manners  and  Customs. 

21 9.  The  early  customs  connected  with  the  legal  system  of 
the  Romans  had  been  at  the  epoch  at  which  we  have  arrived 
for  the  most  part  transformed  into  laws.  There  were,  however, 
several  ancient  usages  in  vogue  which  are  worth  attending  to, 
inasmuch  as  they  serve  to  depict  some  characteristic  features  of 
the  age.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  leaders  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  gods  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  in  order  that  the 
legions  and  auxiliaries  of  the  enemy  might  be  involved  in  the 
same  fate  ;*  dictators  laying  aside  the  sword  in  order  to  return 
to  the  plough,  and  resigning  the  command  of  an  army  to  attend 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  fields ;  and  consuls  receiving  the 
envoys  of  foreign  nations  seated  at  a  rustic  table  decorated  with 
vases  of  clay.  We  find  luxury  controlled  by  sumptuary  laws, 
and,  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  by  public  opinion, 
BO  that  a  consul  was  branded  by  the  censor  because  he  possessed 
a  silver  vessel  weighing  ten  pounds.  Purple  was  scarcely  per- 
mitted upon  the  official  robe  of  the  magistrate,  the  prcBtexta^ 
was  forbidden  to  the  simple  citizen,  and  the  toga  to  which  he 
was  entitled  could  neither  be  worn  by  the  slave  or  the  foreigner; 

*  Livy,  lib.  yiii.  §  9 :  **  Deornm  ope  terms  recorded  by  Livy. 

opus  eat.    Agedum,  Pontifex  pablicua  •  We  must  not  confound  {htpreetexta 

popnii  Romani,  praei  verba,  qnibas  me  of  tbe  magistrate  with  that  of  the  youth 

pro  l^onibus  devoveam."    And  under  between  the  age  of  twelve  and  the  time 

the  direction  of  the  Pontifex  Maximns  when  as  a  citizen  he  assumed  the  toga 

he  pronounceB  a  sacred  formula  in  the  virilU, 

02 
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hospitality  was  exercised  in  the  most  simple  &shion,  and  every 
feature  in  the  social  condition  of  the  state  was  stamped  with  the 
double  impress  of  vigour  and  poverty.  But  as  in  the  case  of 
law,  so  also  in  that  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  the  period  at 
which  we  have  arrived  in  the  history  of  Rome  was  soon  to  be 
followed  by  an  era  of  progress.  The  riches  of  Tarentum  and 
of  Italy  were  preparing  the  way  for  the  reform ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  decline  of  the  patriciate  and  the  elevation  of  the 
plebeians  resulted  in  the  displacement  of  certain  ancient  land- 
marks of  custom ;  clientage  had  begun  to  decUne  preparatory 
to  its  total  decay ;  the  bond  of  union  which  it  produced  was 
becoming  relaxed,  and  the  utility  of  the  institution  decreasing. 
A  large  portion  of  the  plebeians  had  become  altogether  inde- 
pendent; as  new  comers  they  were  no  longer  of  necessity 
attached  as  in  the  early  days  of  Rome  to  a  patron,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  allied  towns  and  entire  provinces  as  clients,  in 
the  place  of  citizens,  by  the  great,  was  coming  into  vogue. 


ni.  FROM  THE  TOTAL  SUBJUGATION  OF  ITALY  TO 

THE  EMPIRE. 

220.  History  records  few  instances  of  a  sudden  revolution  in 
the  political  laws  of  a  state ;  an  abrupt  change  in  the  manners  of 
a  people  is  a  phenomenon  never  witnessed.     It  is  true  a  super- 
ficial observer  may  believe  in  the  occurrence  of  such  revolutions, 
for  he  only  sees  events  when  they  have  become  conspicuous  to 
all  mankind ;  but  the  judicial  mind,  that  takes  notes  of  causes 
and  calculates  their  effects,  will  never  be  so  deceived.     At  this 
epoch  the   Romans  were   flushed  with  the  glory  of  success. 
Italy  had  already  acknowledged  their  sway,  and  another  cen- 
tury was  to  see  it  extended  over  Africa  and  Asia.     But  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  they  did  not  always  retain  the 
primitive  simplicity  and  the  austere  manner  of  former  days,  nor 
leap  suddenly  to  that  height  of  power,  where  in  the  plenitude  rf 
their  prosperity,  and  in  the  pride  of  art,  luxury  and  wealth,  tliey 
could  cease  to  regard  the  virtues  of  self-restraint  and  bm#" 
nanimity. 
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The  remaining  period  of  the  republic  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider may  be  divided  into  two  portions.  The  first  terminates 
with  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  Nimiantia  and  Corinth.  The 
other,  commencing  at  that  period,  reaches  down  to  the  empire. 
During  the  former  of  these  two  periods  events  are  preparing 
the  way  for  the  second.  Every  fresh  victory  increases  the 
wealth  of  the  victors ;  the  number  of  slaves  is  multiplied,  and 
habits  of  luxury  are  encouraged  by  a  growing  familiarity  with 
the  habits  of  the  conquered  nations.  Occasional  defeat,  the 
panic  caused  by  the  approach  of  Hannibal  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
and  the  thirst  for  universal  dominion,  keep  alive  sufficient  public 
spirit  to  prevent  absolute  degeneracy.  Here,  too,  the  austerity 
of  the  early  days  is  to  be  seen  side  by  side  with  the  effeminacy 
of  a  later  age,  the  old  citizen  with  the  new.  We  find  censors 
ordering  the  erection  of  magnificent  porticoes  for  a  theatre,  and 
a  consul  directing  them  to  be  demolished.  We  find  luxurious 
habits  in  dress,  extravagance  and  luxury  at  the  table  being 
introduced,  while  sumptuary  laws  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Orators,  stoics  and  epicureans  disseminate  the  principles  of  their 
respective  schools,  while  the  senate,  by  its  decrees,  denounces 
them.  As  the  success  of  Roman  arms  increases  the  purity  of 
morals  declines,  and,  in  proportion  as  Rome  is  victorious,  she 
becomes  corrupt. 

221.  As  regards  the  political  history  of  this  period,  it  may 
be  summed  up,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  state  it,  in  the  follow- 
ing scheme.  From  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  Italy  there  was  an  internal  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  the  two  classes — ^patricians  and  plebeians  ;  there  was  a 
struggle  without  upon  the  issue  of  which  depended  the  fate  of 
Italy.  From  the  date  of  the  subjugation  of  Italy  to  that  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  the  internal  conflict  had  ceased,  for  the 
plebeians  were  supreme,  but  externally  the  struggle  for  uni- 
versal dominion  continued  to  rage.  From  the  time  when  that 
object  had  been  attained  to  the  overthrow  of  the  republic,  the 
annals  of  Rome  record  no  important  wars,  but  she  was  again 
rent  by  internal  dissension,  and  civil  war  instituted  for  the  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  of  some  general,  consul  or  dictator.     A 
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contest  carried  on  for  such  a  pmpose  can  have  but  one  termi- 
nation. The  natural  hatred  and  animosity  kindled  by  such  a 
struggle  can  result  in  nothing  short  of  the  triumph  of  one 
leader  and  the  destruction  of  his  opponents — ^in  other  words, 
it  leads  to  empire.  Let  us  trace  these  events,  the  sources  of 
which  we  have  thus  indicated,  a  little  more  in  detaiL 


Section  XL. 

Prjetor  Peregrinus. 

222.  B.C.  266.  The  attachment  of  Italy  to  Rome  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  extension  of  its  commercial  relations.  The  crowds 
of  foreigners  who  flocked  to  the  capital,  to  practise  mechanical 
arts  or  to  follow  the  conmiercial  pursuits  which  the  citizens  de- 
spised, brought  with  them  new  objects  and  new  wants,  followed  by 
new  agreements  and  new  disputes,  and  it  is  without  doubt  to  this 
epoch  that  we  must  refer  the  creation  of  a  new  magistracy  called 
the  prcetor  peregrinusy  or  praetor  of  the  stranger.  A  passage 
in  Lydus^  fixes  the  date  of  the  institution  of  this  office  in  B.C. 
247.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  magistrate  extended  to  all  matters 
between  foreigners  or  between  a  foreigner  and  a  Roman  citizen 
{plerumque  inter  peregrinos  jus  dicebat ;  inter  cives  et  pere- 
grinosjus  dicebat).  He  did  not  apply  to  foreigners  the  rules  of 
the  civil  law,  that  is  to  say,  those  which  were  exclusively  con- 
fined to  Roman  citizens,  but  he  applied  to  them  the  rules  of  the 
jus  gentium,  or,  in  other  words,  the  law  applicable  to  all  men. 

The  dignity  of  urban  praetor  ranked  infinitely  higher  than 
that  of  prtBtor  peregrinus :  for  example,  the  urban  praetor  had 
the  distinction  of  the  lictors  which  the  prcetor  peregrinus  had 
not.*  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  these  officers,  when  ne- 
cessary, could  act  for  each  other. 

223.  From  b.c.  264  to  B.C.  146.  After  the  whole  of  Italy 

*  Lydua,  De  magistr.,  1,  §  45.  the  triumviri  capitals,  sahaeqneiit  t» 

Pomponins  places  the  creation  of  the  creation  of  the  praetor  pcfegrii* 

certain  magbtrates,  such  as  the  tribuni  Dig.  1,  2,  De  orig.  jur,,  2,  ff  ^  '^ 

^rarii^  the  triumviri  monetales,  and  f.  Pomp. 
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had  been  subdued,  the  Roman  arms  were  carried  beyond  her 
border,  and  it  will  be  as  well  to  glance  at  the  condition  of  the 
then  kno\\Ti  world.  In  Europe,  to  the  north,  the  country  inha- 
bited by  the  Gauls  and  Germans  was  almost  unknown.  Of  those 
immediately  in  the  neighboiu-hood  of  Italy,  Illyria  belonged  to 
its  aboriginal  races;  Sicily  to  the  Carthaginians  and  to  the 
kings  of  Syracuse ;  Sardinia  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, for  the  most  part,  to  the  Carthaginians ;  Macedonia  to 
the  successors  of  Alexander ;  Greece  existed  in  the  form  of  a 
number  of  confederate  states.  The  southern  Spanish  seaboard 
belonged  to  the  Carthaginians,  whereas  the  interior  of  Spain 
was  still  in  the  possession  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants.  In 
Afirica  there  were  the  Carthaginians,  the  Numidians,  the 
Egyptians.  In  Asia  the  empire  of  Alexander  was  divided 
into  niunerous  kingdoms.  From  this,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the 
Carthaginians  had,  at  this  time,  a  dominion  more  widely  ex- 
tended than  other  nations,  and  that  its  influence,  in  several 
directions,  extended  to  Italy ;  this  power  therefore  naturally  be- 
came Rome's  first  rival.  It  happened  that  the  king  of  Syracuse 
implored  the  aid  of  the  Romans  against  the  Carthaginians ; 
the  Romans  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  interfere, 
and  the  struggle  between  these  two  great  powers  commenced  in 
Sicily.  It  occupied  a  space  of  more  than  a  century,  and  finally 
resulted  in  the  ruin  of  Carthage.  The  intervals  of  repose 
which  the  contending  parties  permitted  each  other  to  enjoy 
divide  this  lengthened  struggle  into  three  parts,  which  are 
known  to  historians  as  the  three  Punic  wars.^ 


*  The  first  Panic  war  lasted  from 
B.C.  264  to  B.C.  241.  It  was  then  that 
Renins  condacted  the  legions  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  where  they 
were  destroyed  by  the  Macedonian  gene- 
ral Xantippus.  The  high-souled  devo- 
tion of  the  illustrious  prisoner  who  was 
deputed  to  Rome  will  remain  an  ex- 
ample to  all  ages  of  public  spint  and 
chivalrous  honour.  The  war  terminated 
after  a  twenty-four  years*  struggle  by  a 
naval  engagement,  in  which  the  Car- 
thaginians, after  losing  more  than  a 
hundred  vessels,  submitted  to  the  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Romans,    mtwecn  the  first  and  second 


Punic  wars  there  was  an  interval  of 
twenty-three  years,  during  which  a  great 
portion  of  Illyria  was  subdued,  and  the 
Gauls,  who  again  made  their  appearance 
within  a  few  days*  march  oi  Rome, 
were,  as  before,  cut  to  pieces. 

The  second  Punic  war  commenced  in 
the  year  B.C.  218  and  terminated  in  the 
year  B.C.  196.  The  passage  of  Hanni- 
bal across  Spain  and  Gaul  in  order  to 
make  a  sudden  descent  upon  Italy,  the 
disasters  and  checks  experienced  by  the 
Romans  till  the  battle  of  Cannse,  the 
lustre  of  such  generals  as  Scipio  Afri> 
canus  the  elder,  the  diversion  to  which 
he  had  resort  in  making  a  descent  upon 
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The  record  of  this  eventful  period  contains  some  features 
which  are  new  to  the  history  of  Rome ;  the  mention  of  fleets, 
of  tempests^  of  shipwrecks,  first  appears  in  the  annals  of  its 
defeats  and  victories.  The  result  of  each  of  the  three  Punic 
wars  was  advantageous  to  the  Romans,  who  did  not  lay  down 
their  arms  till  they  were  in  a  position  to  dictate  conditions  to 
their  enemies.  The  first  war  left  them  in  possession  of  Sicily ; 
the  second  in  that  of  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Spain  ;  and  the  third 
in  that  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Carthage  in  Africa. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  Punic  wars,  while  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  enjoying  repose,  the  Romans  had  successively 
repulsed  the  Gauls,  made  themselves  masters  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
subjected  Ill}Tia  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Greece. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  three  struggles  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, the  three  great  Macedonian  wars  took  place,  which 
terminated  in  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  against  which  the 
Romans  had  taken  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  Greece,  as  well  as 
of  Greece  itself,  whose  cause  they  had  at  first  espoused ;  and, 
finally,  the  war  in  Asia  against  Antiochus  gave  them  the  pos- 
session of  Asia  Minor  to  the  confines  of  Greece.  All  these 
conquests  were  achieved  in  the  same  year,  and  the  only  coun- 
tries that  remained  free  from  the  Roman  yoke  were  the  distant 
territories  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  Germany,  Egypt,  the  interior 
of  Asia,  Thrace,  Parthia,  and  India. 

224.  There  are  certain  legal  institutions  and  reforms  belong- 
ing to  this  period— upwards  of  a  century — of  conquest  which 
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Africa,  all  give  to  this  period  of  Roman 
history  a  charm  and  an  interest  which 
it  will  never  lose.  The  war  was  termi- 
nated hy  the  battle  of  Zama,  when 
Ilannibal  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
Scipio,  and  Carthage  to  accept  from 
Koroe  a  treaty  the  terms  of  which  were 
mnch  less  favourable  than  those  from 
which  she  had  sought  deliverance  by 
arms. 

Fifty-one  years  passed  between  the 
second  and  the  third  Punic  war,  during 
which  period  the  first  and  second  Mace- 
donian wars  took  place,  in  which  Philip 


in  the  first  instance,  and  his  son  Perseus 
in  the  second,  were  succcijsivcly  van- 
quished. 

The  third  Punic  war  broke  out  in  the 
year  B.C.  150,  and  terminated  in  the 
year  B.C.  140  by  the  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage  nndor  Scipio,  gran<l- 
son  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  was  sur- 
namcd  the  second  Africanus.  Tlic  safuc 
year  also  the  third  Macedonian  war 
was  concluded.  Corinth  was  destroyed 
in  Greece,  Nunmntia  in  Spain,  and 
Asia  Minor  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
subdned. 
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deserve  notice :  such  as  the  establishment  of  the  provinces,  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  pragtors,  the  creation  of  the  proconsuls 
and  propraetors  and  of  certain  other  magistrates,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  practice  of  the  responsa  prudentum,  and,  finally,  the 
abolition  of  the  actiones  legis. 


Section  XLI. 
The  Establishment  of  the  Provinces. 

226.  Of  the  new  countries  that  came  under  Roman  sway, 
some  were  attached  to  the  conquering  state  by  treaty ;  others, 
and  the  greater  part,  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  provinces.^ 
Among  these  were  Sicily,  B.C.  241,  Sardinia,  B.C.  228,  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  Illyria,  Spain  and  Carthaginia  in  Afiica.  Each 
province  was  under  the  direct  domination  of  Rome,  and  go- 
verned by  Roman  magistrates  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
plebiscitum  or  the  senatus-consultum  which  had  regulated  its 
condition  (^formula  provincicB).  It  was  a  principle  of  the  law 
of  conquest  among  the  Romans  that  the  ownership  in  the  soil 
of  a  conquered  country,  even  as  to  that  poi-tion  of  it  which  was 
left  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  original  inhabitants,  passed  to  the 
conqueror,  the  former  ceasing  to  be  proprietors  and  having  only 
the  status  and  rights  of  occupants.  As  a  price  of  the  possession 
conceded  to  them  by  the  Romans,  and  as  a  proof  or  mark  of 
their  superior  title,  the  conquered  people  were  subjected  to  the 
payment  of  an  annual  rent,  vectigal. 

In  addition  to  this  payment,  which  was  a  tax  on  the  pro- 
vincial soil,  the  inhabitants  were  also  called  upon  to  pay  a  per- 
sonal impost  or  tribute,  and  they  were  then  not  citizens  but 
subjects  and  tributaries. 

226.  As  between  each  other,  the  distinctive  featm^es  of  the 
different  provinces  varied  in  accordance  with  the  laws  which 

*  Fcstns,  on   the  word   Provincitp :  rcnderinf^  not  less  equi?ocal,  and  derives 

"  Provinciae  appellantnr,  qno<l  popalns  the  word  from  praventns,  on  account 

Romauns  eas  provicit,  id  est  ante  vicit/'  of  the  tnbate  or  revenne  exacted  from 

Nicbohr   substitates  for  this  another  the  provinces. 
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gave  to  each  its  individual  organization.  And  the  towns  and 
different  localities  of  the  same  province  also  possessed  each  its 
peculiar  characteristics.  Colonies,  both  Roman  and  Latin, 
were  founded  in  them  ;  and  even  free  cities  erected  into  muni- 
cipalities and  enjoying  their  own  government  with  a  greater 
or  less  share  in  the  rights  of  Koman  citizenship,  either  with 
reference  to  the  people  or  to  the  soil,  were  allowed  to  exist.  At 
other  times  prafecturm  were  established  in  which  justice  was 
administered  by  a  praefect  sent  from  Kome.  As  to  the  condi- 
tion of  these  different  cities  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  what 
has  been  already  said.*  All  land  which  had  received  the  pri- 
vilege of  Quiritarian  ownership  {dominium  ex  jure  Quiritium) 
ceased  ipso  facto  to  be  provincial  soil,  and  its  possessors,  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  proprietary  rights,  could  dispose  of  it  accord- 
ing to  Roman  law,  and  were  free  from  vectigal  or  the  annual 
rent  peculiar  to  the  tenancy  of  provincial  soil. 

The  entire  province  was,  without  doubt,  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Roman  governor ;  but  while  on  the  one  hand 
the  colonies  and  free  towns,  mancipia,  attended  to  their  own 
individual  administration,  the  subject  towns  and  the  adjacent 
territory  were  under  his  direction  and  authority. 


Section  XLII. 

The  Increase  in  the  Number  of  Praetors. 

227.  The  provinces  were  in  the  first  instance  administered 
by  magistrates,  nominated  by  the  comitia  specially  for  this 
service.  These  magistrates  were  styled  praetors,  and  it  was 
thus  that  in  B.C.  227,  in  addition  to  the  two  ftmctionaries  in 
Rome,  two  new  offices  were  created,  the  one  for  Sicily,  the 
other  for  Sardinia.  In  B.C.  197  two  were  appointed  to  Spain, 
which  had  been  divided  into  two  sections ;  there  were  thus  in 
all  six  pnetors,  four  of  whom  were  for  the  provinces.  When 
the  number  of  pro^dnces  increased,  a  new  method  was  adopted 
for  their  administration,  which  was  confided  to  the  consuls  or 


*  Vide  snpra,  §  186  et  seq. 
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praetors  who  had  just  retired  from  office,  and  who,  when  their 
functions  at  home  had  expired,  went  to  continue  them  abroad  in 
the  provinces  under  the  title  of  proconsuls  or  propraetors.  As 
to  the  four  praetors  created  originally  for  the  provinces,  they 
remained  one  year  at  Rome,  where,  having  no  special  jurisdic- 
tion, they  aided  their  colleagues  in  the  administration  of  home 
justice. 


Section  XLIII. 
Proconsuls. 

228.  At  the  period  of  its  history  when  Rome  had  but  a 
single  enemy  to  contend  with,  a  single  army  sufficed  for  its 
purpose,  and  two  consuls  were  all  that  it  required  for  its  com- 
mand. But  when  in  process  of  time  war  came  to  be  maintained 
simultaneously  in  Italy,  in  Sicily,  in  Spain  and  Africa,  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  several  armies  in  the  field.  And  so  when  the 
consular  authority  of  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  legions 
expired,  it  was  frequently  extended  by  a  lex  curiata,  and  the 
same  officer  retained  his  post  as  a  representative  of  the  consul, 
pro  consule.  Thus  Scipio  Africanus  the  Second  acted  as 
general  for  ten  years  till  the  ruin  of  Carthage  was  accomplished. 
Hence  originated  the  proconsulate.  Upon  the  termination  of 
war  the  provinces  which  had  been  recently  subjugated  had  to 
be  occupied  and  governed;  and  as  there  was  always  more  or 
less  fear  of  an  insurrection,  it  became  necessary  to  keep  up  a 
military  force  in  the  recently  subjected  territory,  the  government 
of  which  was  entrusted  to  the  proconsuls,  who  also  held  com- 
mand of  the  troops  quartered  there.  In  this  way  the  title  came 
to  have  a  new  signification,  viz.,  that  of  pro\incial  governor. 

229.  The  proconsul  was  to  a  great  extent  absolute  in  his 
government ;  he  had  no  colleague,  no  censors,  no  tribunes,  no 
praetors.  The  army  and  the  administration  of  justice  were  all 
in  his  hands,  and  he  was  restricted  only  by  the  law  that  had 
l)een  passed  regulating  the  mode  of  government  of  the  particu- 
lar pro\Tlnce.     A  certain  number  of  the  citizens  in  conjunction 
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with  the  proconsul  constituted  a  body  of  recuperatoresy  which 
exercised  judicial  functions.  The  proconsul  had  imder  him 
certain  delegates  elected  by  himself^  the  number  alone  being 
determined  by  the  senate.  These  delegates  were  styled  legati 
proconsulis  (a  term  which  has  been  rendered  by  "  lieutenants  ") ; 
they  represented  the  governor  in  his  absence,  and  were  pre- 
ceded by  a  lictor  and  exercised  whatever  fimctions  might  be 
confided  to  them  by  the  proconsul. 

280.  Independently  of  and  in  addition  to  the  governor  a 
qufldstor  was  sent  by  Kome  enti^sted  with  the  exchequer  of  the 
provinces.  Taxes  were  not  levied  directly,  but  the  most  vicious 
of  all  ^stems  was  employed  in  their  collection — that  of  farming 
—for  it  invariably  happened  that  the  farmers  {publicani,  publi- 
cans) burdened  the  tributaries,  and  by  secret  means  extorted 
from  them  double  the  legitimate  impost.  This  farming  had  up 
to  a  given  time  been  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  knights,  and 
was  considered  as  in  some  way  attached  to  their  peculiar  order. 


Section  XLIV. 

Proprietors. 

281.  Some  provinces  were  consular,  others  pnetorian.  The 
consular  provinces  were  those  in  which  it  was  necessary  to 
maintain  a  military  force,  and  they  were  ordinarily  eiiti-usted  to 
consuls  retiring  from  office.  The  latter  were  provinces  in 
which  it  was  only  necessary  to  quarter  a  small  body  of  troops, 
and  these  were  generally  conferred  upon  praetors.  This  classi- 
fication of  provinces  into  consular  and  praetorian  might  depend 
upon  various  causes,  such  as  the  condition  of  the  country,  or 
its  position  with  respect  to  the  seat  of  war;  and  the  senate 
would  determine  in  which  category  to  rank  them  accordingly. 
It  followed  that  the  character  assigned  to  each  might  vary  from 
year  to  year.  The  praetorian  provinces  had  attached  to  them, 
like  the  consular,  a  quaestor,  lieutenants  and  publicans. 
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232.  The  proconsuls  and  the  propraetors,  as  a  general  rule, 
were  appointed  for  one  year  only,  and  were  required,  upon  re- 
signing their  post,  to  render  an  account  to  the  senate ;  but  we 
find  that,  almost  without  exception,  they  failed  to  render  any- 
thing but  an  illusory  statement,  maintaining  themselves  by 
intrigue  or  by  force  in  their  office,  attaching  to  themselves  their 
lieutenants,  quaestors,  and  publicans,  in  order  to  oppress  the 
provinces  by  extortion,  or  to  crush  them  by  tyranny. 


Section  XLV. 

The  Public  Consultations  of  the  Jurists  {Responsa 

Prudentuni). 

233.  The  importance  and  credit  which  appears  to  have  been 
enjoyed  in  the  Roman  republic  from  the  earliest  time  by 
those  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  practical  study  of  law,  and 
who,  by  their  counsels,  directed  the  citizens  in  their  private 
affairs  and  litigation,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
the  history  of  this  people.  The  tendency  of  the  early  Komans 
to  judicial  studies  and  legal  pursuits,  their  readiness  to  recog- 
nize the  services  of  men  who  distinguished  themselves  in  these 
matters,  and  to  accord  to  them  their  suffrages  when  applicants 
for  office,  is  apparent  in  every  page  of  their  history. 

It  was  different  in  Greece,  although  that  country  also  en- 
joyed a  republican  form  of  government,  and  its  people  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  There,  as  Cicero  remarks,  trials  were 
conducted  in  private,  and  the  profession  of  the  lawyer,  who  lent 
his  services  to  the  advocate,  was  a  humble  occupation  remu- 
nerated by  a  scanty  fee.*  This  characteristic  of  Koman  man- 
ners may  be  traced  to  an  instinctive  love  of  law  peculiar  to  this 
people,  and  to  their  historical  origin. 

In  the  first  instance  the  patricians  were  the  only  class  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  law,  the  actiones  and  the  dies  fasti. 

Seated  in  his  atrium,  surrounded  by  his  clients  and  those  who 

'  Cicero,  De  oratare,  1,  $  45 :  **  Nod,      dala  addncti,  ministros  se  pr»bent  in 
Qt  apnd  GnecoB  infimi  homines,  mcrce-      judiciis  oratoribos/' 
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had  come  to  consult  him,  the  aristocratic  jurisconsult  pronounced 
his  dictum  as  a  species  of  oracle.  Those  who  had  acquired  the 
greatest  reputation  were  surrounded  by  a  proportionately  large 
crowd. 

It  was  not  as  if,  in  exercising  these  iunctions,  the  patricians 
gave  an  exposition  of  the  civil  law,  or  practised  any  profession 
in  connection  with  it ;  it  was  rather,  as  Pomponius  says,  that 
they  liked  to  keep  the  civil  law  as  a  mystery  known  only  to 
themselves,  and  limited  themselves  to  gi\'ing  answers  to  those 
who  came  to  consult  them.* 

234.  But  after  the  publication  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  after 
the  divulging  of  the  dies  fasti  and  the  secrets  of  the  actiones 
leffisy  and  especially  after  the  plebeians  had  broken  down  by 
degrees  the  barriers  previously  existing  between  themselves  and 
the  patricians,  the  mystery  attached  to  these  things  disappeared. 
The  study  and  practice  of  the  civil  law,  like  the  honours  and 
magistracies  of  the  republic,  became  open  to  the  plebeians,  and 
thenceforward  the  public  profession  of  the  jurists  assumed  a 
more  liberal  character;  the  consultation  and  advice  to  Ae 
litigants  ceased  to  be  mere  opinions  given  in  individual  cases: 
they  became  a  system  of  legal  interpretation  which  constituted 
to  a  great  extent  the  lex  non  scripta.  Tiberius  Coruncanius, 
the  first  plebeian  wlio  attained  to  the  dignity  of  Pontifex 
Maximus,  was  also  the  first  plebeian  who  devoted  himself  to 
the  pubUc  profession  of  the  law.  Cicero  says  of  liim  {Brutus^ 
§  14),  that  the  memoirs  of  the  pontiffs  attest  his  great  capacity. 
He  died  in  the  year  245  B.C.  Many  otliers  subsequently 
imitated  his  example.  About  fifty  years  afterwards  the  senate 
gave  to  Gains  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica,  the  descendant  of  an 
illustrious  family,  who  was  appointed  consul  B.C.  191,  a  house 
in  the  Via  Sacra,  in  order  that  he  might  be  the  more  easily 
consulted.* 

236.  Cicero,  speaking  in  reference  to  his  own  time,  afto 

J 

>  Dig.  1,2,  De  orig.  jvr.,  2,  §  35,  f.      toribus  (yacaro)  potins  qnam  diaoeif 
>mp. :  "Vel  in  latenti  ius  civile  re-      Tolentibns  se  Driestabuit." 


Pomp.:  "Vel  in  latenti  jus  civile  re-      Tolentibns  se  priestabuit. 
tiuere  cogitabant,  solomqae  consolta-  *  Dig.  1,  2,  De  or%g,j% 


jur^  i  27. 
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passing  over  the  instruction  wliich  formed  a  less  essential  part 
of  the  profession,  summarises  in  these  four  words  the  office  of  a 
jurist :  responderey  cavere,  agere^  scribere,^  Respondere,  that  is, 
to  give  advice  according  to  the  facts  laid  before  the  legal  adviser 
upon  the  matters  submitted  to  him,  and  frequently  upon  matters 
not  in  litigation,  e.  g.,  the  marriage  of  a  daughter,  the  purchase 
of  an  estate,  or  the  culture  of  a  field.^  Cavere^  that  is,  to  indi- 
cate the  forms  that  must  be  pursued,  or  the  precautions  taken, 
in  order  to  secure  the  rights  of  an  individual  or  the  protection 
of  his  interests.  Agere^  that  is,  to  interfere  actively  for  his 
client  in  the  Forum  before  the  magistrate  or  before  the  judge, 
to  appear  with  him  there  to  support  his  advice  with  his  presence, 
and  to  give  such  counsel  as  the  exigency  of  the  occasion  should 
require.  Scril/ere,  that  is,  to  compose  and  publish  collections, 
commentaries  or  treatises  upon  certain  parts  of  the  law. 
Pomponius,  in  his  historical  precis  inserted  in  the  Digests  of 
Justhiian  (lib.  i.  tit.  2,  §  35  et  seq.),  traces  the  origin  of  this 
species  of  publication  to  Papirius,  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  col- 
lection of  the  leges  regies  (Jus  Papirianum)  about  the  year 
B.C.  531  (see  above,  par.  Xo.  76);  to  Appius  Claudius  Csecus 
or  Centummanus,  a  censor  in  307  B.C.,  who  published  a  work 
entitled  De  usurpationibus^  now  lost;  to  Sextus  ^Elius,  consul 
in  B.C.  199,  whose  book,  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter,  was 
entitled  Tripertita.  He  does  not  however  mention  the  work 
prior  to  that  of  Flavius  upon  the  dies  fasti  and  the  actiones 
legis  {Jus  civile  Flavianum),  alluded  to  above  (par.  176), 
probably  because  Flavius  was  not  a  jurist  by  profession  ;  but  he 
gives  a  long  list  of  the  jurists  of  the  period  of  the  republic,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  consular  personages,  who  lefli  behind 
them  works  upon  the  law.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  what 
Cicero  says,  in  his  De  or  a  tore  and  in  his  Dialogue  dedicated  to 
Brutus,  conceraing  the  illustrious  orators,  a  certain  number  of 


*  By  uniting  the  two  following  pas- 
sages, De  oratorej  1,  §  48,  where  Cicero 
dctines  the  true  jarist,  "  Qni  Icguin, 
consaetadinis  ejus,  qua  privati  in  civi- 
tate  nterentur,  et  ad  respondendum^  et 
ad  agendunif  et  ad  carendum,  peritus 
essct  ;'*  and  in  I*ro  Murena^  §  9,  where 
he  is  speaking  against  Servius  Sulpicias, 


**  Hie  nohiscum  hanc  nrbanam  militiam 
respondendi^  seribendi,  cavendi  .  .  . 
secutus  est." 

'  Cicero,  De  orator. ^  iii.  §  33 :  "  Non 
solum  nt  dc  jure  civili  ad  eos,  verum 
etiam  de  filia  coUocanda,  de  fundo 
emendo,  de  agro  colendo,  de  omni  deni- 
quc  aut  olhcio  ant  negotio  referretor." 
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whom  were  great  jurists  as  well  as  eloquent  speakers.  Amongst 
these  must  be  mentioned  Cato,  to  whom  Cicero  (-De  orat.y  1, 
37)  ascribes  these  two  qualifications  in  a  high  degree — "  cujus 
et  libri  exstant^^  says  Pomponius,— and  his  eldest  son,  who  has 
left  a  still  greater  number:  "  sed plurimi  Jilii  ejus*^  (Dig.  1,  2, 
De  orig.jur.y  2,  §  38).  It  is  to  this  latter  that  the  phrase  in 
Aulus  Gellius  refers  (xiii.  19):  ^^  egregios  de  juris  disciplina 
Itbros  reliquiL^^  We  must  also  include  the  illustrious  plebeian 
family  of  Mucins  Scaevola,  the  various  members  of  which  trans- 
mitted the  study  of  jurisprudence  from  one  to  the  other  as  an 
inheritance;  first  the  Pontifex  Maximus  Publius  Mucins 
ScaBvola,  and  next,  of  still  greater  &me,  his  son  Quintus 
Mucins  Scsevola,  consul  at  Kome  in  B.C.  96,  and  Pontifex 
Maximus  in  succession  to  his  father.  Pomponius  says  of  him, 
that  he  was  the  first  to  establish  the  Jus  civilcy  that  is  to  say, 
jiu-isprudence  as  a  science,  by  reducing  it  as  a  whole  to  eighteen 
books.*  His  opinions  are  frequently  cited  in  the  Digests  rf 
Justinian  and  in  the  fragments  of  later  jurists.  It  was  under 
him,  and  by  taking  an  active  part  at  his  consultations,  that 
Cicero  was  trained  as  a  jurist.*  Amyot,  in  his  French  transla- 
tion of  Plutarch's  Lives  (  Vie  de  Cicer.y  §  5),  says  that  he  also 
frequented  the  consultations  of  Mucins  Scaevola.  Cicero  did 
not  however  himself  become  an  eminent  jurist  till  after  the  death 
of  the  Augiu*  Quintus  Mucins  Scajvola,  to  whom  from  the  time 
of  his  taking  the  toga  virilis  he  had  been  confided  by  his  fethor 
{De  amicitidy  i.),  and  of  whom  he  has  made  mention  in  his 
works  De  oratorey  De  amicitid  and  De  republicd.  This  is  not 
the  Mucins  Scaevola  before  referred  to.  In  this  practice,  and 
from  the  number  of  publications  which  it  had  become  the  £E»hioa 
of  the  jurists  of  the  time  of  the  republic  to  produce,  we  may  see 
why  Cicero  places  amongst  their  fimctions  that  of  scribere. 

This  acquaintance  with  and  practical  profession  of  the  law 
served  as  a  means  of  acquiring  popularity  and  election  to  tb6 
higher  magistracies.     "  You  all  know  how  to  come  and  consuls 

*  Dig.  1,  2,  De  orig.  jitr.^  2,  §  41 :  inns  civilis  stndio,  mnltum  open  dt» 

^*  Jq8  civile  primnm  constituit,  gene-  bam  Q  Sco^volae,  Pablii  filio,  qui,  quS' 

rntim  in  libros   decern  et  octo  redi-  qnam  nemini  se  ad  dooendom  dalMi^ 

gendo."  tamen,  conralpntibiis  respondendo^  ita* 

'  Cicero,  Brutus,  §  89 :  "  Ego  antcm,  diosos  audiendi  docebat*' 
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but  you  don't  know  how  to  make  a  consul,"  said  a  disappointed 
candidate  to  his  clients,  who  presented  themselves  in  his 
atrium  in  great  numbers  on  the  day  after  the  election.*  It 
was  also  reckoned  as  an  accomplishment,  and  added  some- 
what to  the  dignity  and  respect  accorded  to  an  honourable  old 
age.* 

236.  Such  were,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  these  juris-- 
consultiy  or  simply  consultiy  jurisperiti  or  periti,  jurispru^ 
denteB  or  prudentesy  to  whose  opinions  so  much  weight  was 
attached,  in  consequence  of  their  reputed  wisdom,  that  they 
came  to  occupy  a  place  as  one  of  the  sources  of  Koman  law. 
The  young  men  who  were  the  pupils  of  these  jurists  attended 
them  during  their  consultations,  accompanied  them  to  the 
forum,  collected  the  replies  that  were  given  to  the  suitor,  and 
thus  prepared  themselves  for  their  destined  career.  Cicero 
himself  pursued  this  course  as  the  pupil  of  Scaevola.  The 
lessons  thus  learnt  were  a  collection  of  decisions  upon  various 
points,  rather  than  a  scientific  and  systematic  arrangement  of 
principles,  and  required  for  their  completion  a  study  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  were  committed  to  memory.  The  re- 
sponsa  prudentum  thus  collected,  after  having  served  their 
purpose  as  a  guide  to  the  litigant,  the  magistrates  or  the 
judges,  were  formed  into  a  body  of  principles  and  maxims  which 
were  continually  being  added  to  and  becoming  every  day  more 
accurately  defined.  We  constantly  meet  with  the  expression 
juris  interpretation  auctoritas  prudentiuniy  in  the  works  of 
writers  from  the  time  of  the  republic,  and  especially  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  period  in  the  writings  of  Cicero.  We  must 
not  read  the  expression  juj'is  interpretatio  in  the  strict  and 
narrow  sense  of  a  bare  interpretation ;  for  we  know  that,  while 
always  referring  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Koman  law, 
such  as  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  jurists  gradually  developed  a 
progressive  system,  sometimes  laying  the  foundation,  at  others 

•  Valerius  Maximns,  ix.  3,  2 :  "  Om-  •  Cicero,  De  oratore,  1,  §  46:  "  Senec- 

nes  consnlere  scitis,  consalcm  facere  tnti  vero  celebrandte  et  ornandas  qnod 

nescitb  I''    Ascribed  to  C.  Fieulns,  a  honesdos  potest  esse  perf  ugiom,  qoam 

jurist  of   reputation   about  ue  year  juris  intef^retatio,*^ 
133  B.a 
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adding  the  superstructure.  Nor  must  we  take  the  tefm  auctO' 
ritas  in  an  absolute  sense.  The  decisions  of  the  jurists  were 
not  till  long  after  this  period  obligatory,  nor  were  the  judges 
bound  to  observe  them,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  Scaevola 
himself,  whose  opinion  could  be  rejected  by  the  judge,  as  we 
Icam  in  Cicero,  Pro  CcBcina,  §  24,  if  the  opposite  party  was 
in  a  position  to  show  that  it  was  not  good  law.  (^Sed  ut  hoc 
doceret,  illud  quod  SccBvola  defendebat  non  esse  juris.)  This 
auctoritas  was  that  general  authority  which  resulted  from  the 
force  of  reason,  and  from  the  application  of  sound  practical 
conmion  sense  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  condusiiHi 
being  grounded,  at  least  in  appearance,  on  the  accepted  basb 
of  the  law — the  Twelve  Tables  and  other  legislative  enactmenfta. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  juris  interpretatio  or  the  responsa 
prudentuniy  which  were  styled,  speaking  strictly,  jurispruda^ 
tia,  that  is  to  say,  the  logical  deduction  and  correct  applicatkm 
of  the  law,  formed  a  part  of  the  Koman  lex  non  scripta,  or  un- 
written law  {quod  sine  scripto  venit) ;  which  did  not  receive, 
says  Pomponius,  as  other  branches,  a  special  denomination,  but 
which  bore  the  common  appellation  of  jiis  civile,^  that  is  to 
say,  the  civil  law  generically,  including  text  and  conunentaiy* 
Modem  German  historians  and  commentators  upon  the  Boman 
law,  speaking  still  more  laconically,  have  styled  it  simply  jW. 

237.  Already,  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  men  rf 
superior  understanding  saw  and  felt  the  necessity  of  coUectiiigi 
arranging,  pruning  and  restoring  to  a  more  simple  and  luH^ 
monious  whole,  the  large,  and  not  un&equently  conflicting,  miH 
of  matter  which  had  been  accumulated  by  direct  legifllation  and 
the  laboiu*s  of  the  jurists.  Cicero  had  himself  commenced  As 
compilation  of  a  work  upon  the  civil  law,  entitled  Dejure  awB 
in  artem  redigendo^  and  amongst  the  projects  conceived  by 


*  Dig.  1,  2,  De  orig.  jitr.,  2,  §  5,  f. 
Pomp. :  "  HffiC  disputatio,  ot  hoc  jns, 
quod  sine  scripto  venit,  compositum  a 
pmdentibas,  propria  parte  aliqaa  non 
appellatnr,  at  csBtene  partcB  jnrls  suis 
nominibos  designantiir,  datis  propriis 
nominibos  caeteris  nartibns:  scd  com- 
mmii  nomiDO, appellator ^'t<« civile** 


•  Aul.  GeU.  1, 22 :  "M.«rtemCfcB» 
in  libro  qui  inscriptns  est  Dejure  cM 
in  artem  redigendo  Terba  hsc  poiBl^ 
*  Ncc  vero  scientia  juris  majoribot  9i^ 
Q.  ^lias  Tabero  def ait ;  doctriDaedS 
saperfait.'"  Quintilian,  xtiS:  «* 
Tallios,  non  mode  inter  agendmn  tt*j 
qnam  est  destttntUB  adentia  \vrk^  m 
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Julius  Caesar  was  that  of  reducing  the  civil  law  to  circumscribed 
limits^  by  eliminating  from  the  immense  and  difiuse  bulk  of  law 
the  portions  that  were  of  the  smallest  value.*  Those  parts 
which  appertained  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  republic 
would  imquestionablj  have  disappeared. 

In  proportion  as  the  science  of  the  civil  law  and  the  profession 
of  the  jurist  became  popular,  the  relationship  resulting  from  the 
ancient  system  of  clientage  became  enfeebled.  The  growth  of 
the  plebeian  body  and  the  accession  of  its  new  members,  who  had 
never  been  subjected  to  the  patrician,  together  with  the  political 
emancipation  of  the  entire  plebeian  body,  rendered  the  connection 
useless;  and  thus  the  ancient  clientage,  that  political  legal  sub- 
jection so  characteristic  of  Rome,  disappeared  day  by  day,  giving 
place  to  an  entirely  new  clientage, — a  clientage  rather  of  fiwt  than 
of  right,  the  influence  of  knowledge  and  reputation  rather  than 
that  of  race. 

238.  We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  expressions 
publice  respondere  and  publice  profiteri  with  any  notion  of  advis- 
ing or  instructing  at  the  public  expense.  Such  an  idea  is  re- 
butted by  the  manners  of  the  period  and  by  the  language  of 
Pomponius,  who  evidently  applies  the  word  publiccy  not  to  any 
salary  but  to  the  publicity  with  which  the  responses  were  given 
and  the  teaching  conveyed,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  secrecy  or 
mystery  with  which  the  earlier  jurists  had  enveloped  themselves. 
He  tells  us,  in  addition,  that  the  right  of  thus  publicly  giving 
legal  advice  was  not  a  right  that  had  to  be  obtained  from  any 
source  whatever,  but  that  whoever  felt  himself  competent  was  at 
Kberty  to  give  his  opinion  pubUcly  upon  any  point  of  law.« 


etiam  componere  aliqna  de  eo  coeperat : 
Qt  appareat,  posse  oratorem  non  di- 
cendo  tantnm  jnri  yacare,  sed  etiam 
dooendo." 

•  Snet,  •/".  CaaaVf  $  4^  •  "  J°8  civile 
ad  certum  roodmn  redigere :  atque  qH 
immensa  diffnsaque  legnm  copia,  opti- 
ma qnaeqne  et  necessaria  in  pancissi- 
mo8  oonferre  libros.'' 

*  <'  Ante  tempore  Angnsti  pnblice  re- 
spondendi  ins  non  a  principibns  dabatnr ; 
fled   qui  ndnciam  stadiorom  snorom 


habebant,  consnlentibns  reapondebant.'' 
Dig.  1,2,  De  ari^.Jur.,  2,  §  47,  f .  Pomp. 
FomponinSy  in  the  historical  snmmary 
which  he  has  left  ns,  after  setting  forth 
the  origin  and  the  progress  of  the  laws, 
and  other  sources  of  ^man  law  {jurit 
originem  atque  processum,  §  1  et  seq.)> 
then  the  varioos  magistracies  (jquod  ad 
magUtratus  attinet,  §  14  et  seq.),  passes 
to  the  biography  of  the  principal  jnriflta 
(§  35  et  seq.)* 


p2 
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Section  XL  VI. 
A  New  Work  on  the  Actiones  Legis  {Jus  ^lianum  vel 

Tripertita), 

239.  Amongst  the  jurists  of  these  times  we  must  distinguish 
Sextus  -^lius  (curule  aedile  in  B.C.  201,  consul  in  B.C.  199  and 
subsequently  censor),  who,  as  Pomponius  tells  us  in  alluding  to 
the  words  of  the  ancient  poet  Ennius,  was  mentioned  by  him, 
Sextum  j^lium  etiam  Ennius  laudavity  in  the  following  flatter- 
ing terms:— 

Egregie  cordatns  homo  Catns  ^lins  Sextos. 
Catns  ^lios  Sextos,  a  man  of  noble  heart. 

Sextus  -^lius  composed  a  work  known  as  the  TripertUa, 
because  it  consisted  of  three  parts :  first,  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables ;  secondly,  their  interpretation ;  and  thirdly,  the  actiones 
leffis,^ 

According  to  one  account,  which  is  however  without  confir- 
mation, the  pontifis  and  patrician  jurists,  after  the  formulae  of  the 
actiones  legis  had  been  divulged  by  Flavins,  invented  new  oite8» 
which  they  took  the  precaution  to  write  in  symbols  or  initial 
abbreviations  {per  siglas  express cb),^     If  this  were  so,  the  bode 
of  Sextus  -^lius  would  be  a  revelation  of  this  new  secret 
Pomponius,  however,  says  nothing  of  all  this ;  he  simply  men- 
tions the  fact  of  the  publication  of  the  Tripertita,  and  says  thit 
the  actiones  legis  are  treated  of  in  the  third  part.     Add  to  das 
the  fact  that  Sextus  -^lius  himself  composed  certain  new  fcr* 
mulae  for  those  cases  which  were  wanting.     It  indeed  appeus    ^ 
most  unlikely  that,  after  the  admission  of  the  plebeians  to  fl* 
various  magistracies,  to  the  pontificate  itself,  and  to  the  study 
of  the  civil  law,  and  especially  aft;er  the  conmiencement  of  tto 
practice  of  publicly  teaching  law,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  beg» 
"^^th  Tiberius  Coruncanius,  himself  a  plebeian,  and  was  steadilf 

p  '  ^'?-  1,  2,  2>«  orig.  jur.,  2,  §  88,  f.      dicrom,  ratione  peimlgata  et  oogrii% 
j°^Pop«  sine  sna  opera  lege  posset  agi. 


This  rests  open   the   passage  in  quasdam  composoeront,  ot  omnibaii^ 

^cero,  which, in  speaking  of  the  pa tri-  rehus  ipsi  interesflent."     Cicero^  ^ 

Clans  after  the  pnblication  of  the  dies  Muren.,  §  11.    See  also  FeatnSyOBttl 

fc^?  *^d  the  actions  by  Flavins,  says :  word  ^ota, 
Itaqne  orati  illi,  qnod  sont  veriti,  ne 
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continued — it  is  most  improbable  that  the  formulae  of  the  actiones 
legisy  even  supposing  that  they  had  been  renewed,  would  be 
made,  or  could  remain,  a  mystery.  This  work  of  Sextus  -^lius 
also  received  the  title  oijus  JElianum.^ 


Section  XL  VII. 

The  gradual  Decline  op  the  Actiones  Legis — The 
Creation  of  a  fifth  Action  (the  Condictioy  Lex 
Silia,  AND  Lex  Calpurnid) — The  partial  Suppres- 
sion OF  THESE  Actions  {Lex  jEbuda), 

240.  The  actiones  legis  exhibit  in  the  highest  degree  the 
characteristics  of  judicial  proceedings  peculiar  to  the  earliest 
stages  of  civilization.  They  were  ceremonies  expressing  ideas 
by  means  of  external  representations  or  pantomimes,  symbolizing 
the  objects  and  incidents  of  a  still  earlier  and  more  barbarous 
age.  They  were  rigid  forms  long  regarded  as  mysteries,  all 
the  minutiae  of  which  were  invested  with  a  sacred  character. 
Such  institutions  must  necessarily  experience  the  vicissitudes 
incident  to  the  progress  and  growth  of  civilization*  Their  sacer- 
dotal, patrician,  symbolic  and  sacramental  character  became  in 
the  course  of  time  more  and  more  at  variance  with  the  manners 
and  social  condition  of  the  times ;  and  above  all  these  charac- 
teristics were  to  the  Koman  plebeians  a  vestige  and  unwelcome 
reminiscence  of  a  past  servitude. 

Everything,  therefore,  tended  to  bring  the  actiones  legis  into 
discredit,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  decline  of  this  institution 
kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  history. 

241.  Flavins  by  divulging  these  formulae,  Coruncanius  and 
every  plebeian  after  him  by  publicly  teaching  the  law,  Sextus 
^lius  by  giving  to  the  people  his  work  concluding  with  the 
actiones  legis,  had  eflFectually  stripped  them  of  their  mysteries 
and  sacerdotal  characteristics. 

*  "  Quia  deerant  qnasdam  genera  dedit  qni  appellatnr  jus  .^ianum." 
agtoidi  .  .  .  Sextns  JEXiua  alias  Dig.  1,  2,  De  oriff,jur,,2,  §  7,  f.  Pomp, 
actiones  oomposoit,  et  libram  populo 
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24i3.  The  actio  sacramenti^  the  most  ancient  of  the  actiones 
leffisy  was  applicable  to  all  cases^  and  was  without,  doubt  the 
most  rude  as  well  as  rigorous  in  its  symbols  and  material  cha- 
racteristics, in  its  sacramental  words,  and,  finally,  in  the  pre- 
liminary deposit  which  it  required  to  be  made  to  the  pontiff. 
Already,  and  even  before  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  judicis  postu- 
latio,  the  second  of  the  actions,  had  introduced  a  simplification 
of  procedure,  viz.,  the  suppression  of  the  sacramentum^  or 
pecuniary  deposit,  and  was  used  in  cases  where  the  necessity  of 
less  formality  had  become  manifest.  We  recognize  the  same 
character  in  the  fifth  of  the  actiones  legis^  the  condictio^  intro- 
duced by  the  lex  Silia,  in  the  first  instance  exclusively  confined 
to  disputes  respecting  specific  sums  of  money  {certce  pecuniee), 
and  extended  by  the  lex  Calpurnia  to  every  species  of  obliga- 
tion, provided  that  it  was  definite  in  its  character  {de  omni  certa 
re).^  The  precise  date  of  these  laws  is  not  known,  but  they  are  by 
conjecture  assigned  to  the  years  B.C..244  and  234,  and  this  brings 
their  origin  down  to  the  period  when  the  actiones  legis  became 
almost  extinct.  We  know  but  little  of  the  details  of  the  forms 
of  the  condictio  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  so  called  because 
the  plaintiff  announced  (^denuntiabat,  condicebat)  to  his  adver- 
sary that  he  would  have  to  appear  before  the  magistrate,  in  order 
that  a  judex  might  be  appointed.*  This  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  symbolic  and  material  acts  of  tlie  sacr amentum  were 
dispensed  with ;  that  more  simple  ideas  and  practices  prevailed ; 
that  in  one  word  their  introduction  was  a  partial  abrogation  of 
the  ancient  actio  sacramenti  and  mysteries,  figrst  in  the  case  of 
a  dispute  concerning  a  liquidated  amoimt,  aii4^  afterwards  con- 
cerning that  of  any  ascertained  subject.^ 

243.  In  fact,  not  far  from  this  period,  toward  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  the  general  antipathy  and  the  discredit  attached 
to  the  system  of  the  actiones  legis  resulted  in  their  suppression, 

*  Gai.,  Instit.f  4,  $  19.  we  refer  the  explanation  of  the  creation 

*  "  Et  hffic  quidem  actio  proprie  con-  of  the  conditio,  the  motive  for  whicli 
dictio  Yocabator:  nam  actor  adrersario  was  discassedyas  Gains  tells  as,  even  in 
dennntiabat,  at  ad  jndicem  capiendam  his  time.  The  lex  Silia  and  the  lej- 
die  XXX.  adessef    Ibid.  Calpurnia  were  the  precursors  of  Hio 

*  It  is  to  these  facts  and  dates  that  Ux  JEhutia, 
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if  not  absolutely^  at  least  practically,  that  which  remained  being 
in  &ct  rather  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  new  system  of 
procedure  then  introduced  than  a  part  of  it. 

This  event  is  alluded  to  in  a  passage  of  Aulus  Gellius,  which 
has  long  been  in  our  possession,  but  was  unintelligible  till  the 
discovery  of  the  manuscript  of  Gains : — "  Sed  istae  omnes  legis 
actiones  paulatim  in  odium  venerunt,  namque  ex  nimia  subti- 
litate  veterum,  qui  tunc  jura  condiderunt,  eo  res  perducta  est 
ut  vel  qui  minimum  errasset,  litem  perderet.  Itaque  per  legem 
^butiam  et  duas  Julias  sublatse  sunt  istse  legis  actiones, 
effectumque  est  ut  per  concepta  verba,  id  est  per  formulas, 
Ktigaremus."* 

244.  The  extent  of  the  provisions  of  the  lex  jEbutia  as  to 
the  suppression  of  the  actiones  legis  is  not  accurately  known, 
because  it  is  to  this  law,  conciurently  with  the  two  leges  JuHcb^ 
that  Gtiius  attributes  the  suppression,  without  telling  us  the 
part  performed  by  each.  If  we  rely  upon  the  words  of  Aldus 
Gellius  just  cited,  we  might  be  induced  to  believe  that  the 
abrogation,  especially  as  to  the  actiones  legis  relating  to  ordi- 
nary trials,  was  the  work  of  the  lex  jtEbutia,  and  that  the  two 
leges  Julice,  enacted  at  a  subsequent  period,  fixed  and  regulated 
several  important  points  concerning  the  new  procedure  and 
confirmed  and  completed  the  lex  JEbutia.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  procedure  by  the  actiones  legis  was  preserved  in  two  classes 
of  cases,  of  which  mention  should  first  be  made  of  those  cases 
which  were  of  necessity  heard  by  the  centumviri.*  This 
tribunal,  which  was  eminently  Quiritarian  and  derived  from 
the  tribes,  confined  itself  to  the  Quiritarian  action  of  the 
sacramentum. 


246.  The  date  of  the  lex  jEbutia  is  as  uncertain  as  is  the 


»  Gai.,  Ifutit.,  4,  §  80.  Aul.  GeU., 
Noet.  attic. f  16,  §  10:  "  Sed  enim 
qtmm  proletarii,  et  assidai,  ct  sanates, 
et  yades,  et  sabyades,  et  yiginti  qainqne 
asses,  et  taliones,  fartomraqae  qnsestio 
cnm  lance  et  licio  eTannerint,  omnisque 
ilia  XU  Tabularam  antiqaitas,  nisi  in 
legis  actionibns  centamTiraliam  caasa- 
mm,  lege  w£batia  lata,  consopita  sit." 


»  Gai.,  Inxtit.,  4,  §  31.  The  second 
was  the  case  of  injimctipn  in  the  event 
of  threatened  damage  from  an  adjoin* 
ing  bailding  {propter  damnum  infec- 
turn);  bnt  the  actio  legii  in  this  in- 
stance was  only  facultative  and  soon 
fell  into  disuse,  the  edict  of  the  praetor 
having  famished  a  far  more  conYenient 
and  preferable  remedy. 
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extent  of  its  provisions.  It  is  mentioned  neither  by  Gaius  nor 
Aldus  Gellius ;  but  by  an  examination  of  the  records  of  Roman 
history,  and  searching  for  the  year  in  which  there  were  tribunes 
of  the  name  of  JEbutius,  we  are  brought  down  to  a  period  be- 
tween B.C.  234  and  171.  The  earliest  of  these  dates  is  that 
usually  fixed  upon,  B.C.  234 ;  but  this  appears  to  me  the  least 
admissible.  Looking  at  the  connection  of  the  dates  alone — 
first,  at  the  lex  Silia,  which  created  the  condictio,  probably  in 
B.C.  244;  secondly,  at  the  lex  Calpurnia,  which  extended  the 
condictio,  probably  in  B.C.  234;  thirdly,  at  the  Jm*  j^lianum  of 
Sextus  JEUus,  which  published  the  actiones  legis  and  at  the 
same  time  made  certain  additions  to  them  in  B.C.  202 ;  fourthly 
and  finally,  at  the  lex  Furia  testamentaria^  which,  according  to 
Gaius,  made  a  new  application  of  the  manus  injectio  to  a  case 
which  had  recently  arisen,  in  (probably)  B.C.  183* — looking  at 
these  facts  we  shall  be  justified  in  rejecting  the  year  B.C.  234  as 
that  in  which  the  lex  JEbutia  was  promulgated,  and  giving  the 
preference  to  the  year  b.c.  177  or  171.* 


246.  The  same  uncertainty  exists  with  regard  to  the  two 
leges  JulicBy  one  of  which  is  usually  recognized  as  the  law  o£ 
Augustus,  concerning  procedure  in  private  matters,  lex  JulitM. 
judiciaria  privatorum^  and  is  ascribed  approximately  to  B.C.  25  ; 

lex  Furia. 

^  There  is  doubtless  great  nsoertamtf 
concerning  all  these  dates,  but  it  appc*'* 
to  me  singular  that  the  chrondfoffict/ 
tables  which  place  the  creation  of  the 
centnmviri  in  the  year  B.C.  242,  the  lex 
Silia  in  the  year  B.C.  244,  the  lex  Gi^ 
pnmia  in  the  year  B.C.  2S4,  and  tlw 
Jtu  ^^liannnt  in  the  year  B.C.  208|«* 
precisely  those  which  ad<M>t  the  J<tf 
B.C.  234  as  the  date  of  the  lexJE^itiit 
so  that  the  creation  of  the  eenhitivif* 
would  only  have  preceded  the  soppi**' 
sion  of  the  actwnes  legi»hjtk  penod  of 
eight  years ;  the  fifth  action  of  Ael"! 
the  conditio,  would  only  htfe  1)|B0 
created  ten  years  before  its  suppMK** 
and  extended  to  onini  certa  re  pmMf 
nt  the  moment  of  its  supprenioiis  M 
finally,  the  publication  of  the  aeti^^ 
legis  by  Sextus  ^lius  would  haf«<ifc* 
place,  according  to  this,  after  tfan* 
actions  had  been  abolished. 


*  Gai.,  Instit.f  4,  §  23.  It  is  tme 
that  it  might  be  objected  to  this  last 
obser\'ation,  first,  that  it  is  not  astonish- 
ing that  the  lex  Furia  testamentaria, 
in  the  case  of  disputed  legacies,  caused 
a  new  application  of  the  actio  manus 
injectio  at  a  period  when  the  actiones 
legis  had  been  suppressed,  because  they 
were  already  preserved  in  those  causes 
which  necessarily  came  before  the  eery- 
tumvirif  amongst  which  were  all  testa- 
mentary disputes;  secondly,  that,  al- 
though a  conjecture,  it  is  supported  by 
various  passages  from  Cicero,  that  the 
actiones  legis^  which  were  only  forms 
of  execution,  that  is  to  say,  the  manus 
injectio  in  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances, and  the  pignortjt  capio  in  all, 
had  not  been  abrogated  by  the  lex 
^fCfrutia.  But  if  we  pay  attention  to 
this  passage  in  Gaius,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  see  that  he  speaks  of  the 
lex  uEbutia  as  being  posterior  to  the 
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the  otiher  may  be  either  the  law  of  Augustus  concerning  pro- 
cedure in  criminal  matters,  lex  Julia  judiciaria  publicoruniy  or 
a  judiciary  law  of  Julius  Caesar,  lex  Julia  (  CcRsaris)  judiciaria^ 
probably  of  B.C.  46.  These  laws  are  therefore  dated  a  century 
later  than  the  lex  Abulia,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  period  to 
which  our  attention  is  at  present  directed. 


Section  XL VIII. 

The  Ordinary  or  Formulary  Procedure  (  Ordinaria 

Judicia^  vel  per  Formulas). 
The  Extraordinary  Procedure  {Extraordinaria  Ju- 

dicia), 

247.  The  system  of  the  actiones  legis  was  replaced  by  that 
of  the  formula^  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  ordinary  system,  which  is 
the  second  phase  of  Koman  legal  procedure.  This  system,  re- 
markable for  the  ingenuity  with  which  it  was  devised,  was  the 
result  of  a  gradual  process  of  development,  and  did  not  make 
its  appearance  in  the  first  instance  in  the  complete  or  perfect 
form  which  it  ultimately  attained.  It  is  well  worthy  of  the 
consideration  even  of  modem  publicists,  for  it  was  the  result  of 
the  development  of  praetorian  law  and  pliilosophic  jurisprudence ; 
it  marked  the  passage  of  law  as  an  instrument  of  patrician 
power  into  a  system  of  judicial  administration ;  it  was  the  legal 
genius  of  Rome  undergoing  the  process  of  transformation — the 
growth  of  the  plebeian  and  Quiritarian  elements  into  the  plebeian 
and  humanitarian.  Under  it  the  plebeian  was  enfranchised  and 
the  foreigner  entitled  to  participate  in  Koman  justice — in  fact, 
it  worked  an  entire  revolution. 

248.  The  student  must  be  OMoful  not  to  confound  the 
formulas  to  which  we  are  now  aUurafewith  those  in  use  in  the 
actiones  legis.  The  material  representations,  gestures,  symbols 
and  mystic  words  of  the  old  actiones  had  disappeared.  The 
dominant  idea  of  the  new  system  is,  that,  after  the  magistrate 
had  heard  the  statement  of  the  parties  briefly  made  before  him 
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in  jure y  lie  organized  the  suit  by  delivering  to  the  judge  written 
instructions^  or  a  formula,  by  which  the  judge  was  appointed; 
the  points  to  be  decided  between  the  litigants  were  defined,  and 
the  extent  of  his  power  determined. 

249.  The  study  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  formula 
furnishes  the  key  to  the  whole  system.  It  invariably  com- 
mences with  the  appointment  of  the  judge.  Judex  esto.  In 
addition  to  which,  there  are  usually  three  or  four  other  clausea 
(partes), 

1st.  The  demonstration  or  statement  of  the  fact  or  fiu^ts 
alleged  by  the  plaintiff  as  the  ground  of  his  case :  **  QuodAulus 
Agerius  Numerio  Negidio  hominem  vendidit,^^  This  element 
did  not  necessarily  form  a  part  of  the  formula,  inasmuch  as 
this  preliminary  statement  might  be  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the 
second  part 

2nd.  The  intentio  (fi'om  in  and  tendere\  which  was  the  state- 
ment in  precise  terms  of  the  claim  made  by  the  plaintifir,  which 
was  to  be  determined  by  the  judge,  and  which,  consequendy, 
involved  the  question  of  legal  right,  juris  contention  according 
to  the  expression  of  Gains :  **  Si  paret  ....  &c.  if  it 
appears  that,  ....  &c."  This  is  the  vital  element  of  the 
formula  and  could  in  no  instance  be  wanting  when  the  ques- 
tion was  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  civil  right. 

3rd.  The  condemnatioy   which  was  the  authority  or  order 
given  to  the  judge  to  condemn  or  to  acquit  according  as  the  fiicttf 
were  proved  or  not,  and  which  determined  the  latitude  of  his 
authority:    «    •    •    •    •    condemnato;  si  non  paret  abtobnio. 
Every  condemnatio  was  pecuniary.     The  judge,  whatever  migli^ 
be  the  nature  of  the  action,  was  only  empowered  to  condemn  in 
a  pecuniary  penalty.     This  is  therefore  a 'characteristic  featme 
of  the  formula  system.     The  expedients  resorted  to  in  order  to 
avert  the  inconveniences  which  attached  to  this  peculiaritf  is 
many  instances  were  ingenious,  and  are  worthy  of  consideratkOi 

4th.  The  adjudicatio.  This  was  the  power  of  partition  O0B» 
ferred  by  the  magistrate  upon  the  judge,  in  addition  to  that  rf 
merely  finding  for  or  against  the  plaintiff.  And  it  auth<»niel 
him  to  make  such  division  or  distribution  of  the  property  © 
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question  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  required,  *^  quantum 
adjudicare  oportety  judex  Titio  adjudicato.^^^  This  section  of 
the  formula  was  confined  to  three  classes  of  action :  viz., 
famili(B  erciscundcB^  or  suits  brought  for  the  partition  of  an 
JuBreditas  ;  communi  dividundo,  for  the  division  of  a  thing  held 
jointly ;  and  Jinium  regundorumy  for  the  fixing  and  settling  the 
boundaries  of  contiguous  landowners. 

260.  In  this  system  of  procedure  the  signification  of  the  word 
actio  is  fundamentally  altered.  It  here  designates  the  authority 
conferred  in  each  individual  case  by  the  magistrate  upon  the 
judge  to  try  and  determine  its  merits. 

The  words  actioy  formulay  judicium^  are  oflen  used  as 
synonymous. 

261.  In  fact  this  system  is  nothing  but  an  ingenious  method 
of  constituting  and  directing  a  jury  in  civil  matters.  We  must 
start  from  the  principle  that  the  judge  was  not  the  magistrate, 
but  simply  a  citizen ;  that  he  had  not  consequently  any  func- 
tions save  those  conferred  by  the  magistrate,  and  beyond  the 
terms  of  the  formula  itself  he  was  powerless.  The  main  point, 
therefore,  in  this  form  of  procedure  was  the  construction  of  the 
formula,  and  hence  it  was  that  so  much  skill  and  labour  were 
bestowed  upon  its  development.  To  this  end  the  most  cele- 
brated jurists  were  consulted  both  by  the  magistrate  and  the 
litigant.  The  conciseness  and  accuracy  of  the  terms  employed 
are  admirable.  But  these  terms,  it  must  be  remembered,  were 
no  longer,  like  those  of  the  actiones  legisy  symbolic;  nor  was  the 
misuse  of  them  followed  by  the  penalty  which  attached  to  that 
of  the  terms  of  the  actiones  legiSy  the  loss  of  the  suit,  but  they 
enjoyed  a  flexibility  which  permitted  their  adaptation  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  any  given  case. 

Each  case,  however  slightly  it  might  diflfer  from  another,  was 
provided  for,  because  each  required  its  appropriate  formula. 
The  formulas  themselves  forming  to  a  certain  extent  the  models 
or  general  types  were  prepared  beforehand,  incorporatxid  into 
the  general  body  of  jurisprudence,  inscribed  upon  the  album 

»  Gai.,  Instit,  4,  §§  39  et  seq. 
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and  exposed  to  the  public.^  The  plamtiff,  when  before  the 
magistrate  (in  jure),  specified  what  he  required.  The  limits 
of  the  specific  terms  were  discussed  between  the  parties,  the 
formula  was  adapted  to  the  actual  case  in  question,  and  finally 
delivered  by  the  praetor  {postulatio,  impetratio,  formultBy  vel 
actionisy  vel  judicii)^  Afterwards  the  judge,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  determine  the  &ct  or  law  in  dispute  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case,  heard  the  respective  parties,  received  what 
evidence  was  presented,  resolved  the  problem  submitted  to  him, 
and  delivered  his  judgment  {sententia),  always  taking  care  to 
confine  himself  within  the  limit  of  the  power  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  formula. 

262.  We  may  well  ask  how  a  system  so  remarkable  in  its 
character,  and  which  was  substituted  by  the  lex  jEbutia  for 
that  of  the  actiones  legis,  was  originated?     Was  it  an  instan- 
taneous production,   or  was   it  the  result  of  some    gradual 
development  ?     It  is  a  question  of  doubt  whether,  even  under 
the  system  of  the  actiones  legis,  something  of  a  similar  character 
did  not  exist,  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  magistrate,  after  the 
symbolic  rite  of  the  actiones  legis  had  been  performed  before 
him,  in  submitting  the  parties  to  the  decision  of  the  judge  did 
not  give  to  that  judge  some  sort  of  form  or  formula,  specifying 
what  he  was  to  find  and  the  extent  of  the  powers  conferred.    IF 
so,  the  innovation  made  by  the  lex  uEbutia  was  comparatively 
slight  and  simple,  and  in  fact  was  rather  confined  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  ritual  of  the  actiones  legis  as  then  practised  than  to 
the  creation  of  a  new  form.     The  residue  of  the  procedure  in 
that  case  alone  remained,  and  as  all  but  the  formula  was  gone 
it  would  naturally  become  the  procedure  of  the  formula.    We, 
however,  join  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  decline  to  ascribe  to 
it  this  origin,  and  who  reject  the  notion  that  in  the  actionu 
legis  any  species  of  formula  was  given  to  the  judge. 

253.  However,  the  new  system  at  the  period  when  the  fa 

»  Gai.,  Instit.,  §  47.    acero,  Pro       Qpoin.,  3 ;  De  inrfnt,  19;  /«  V<fft 
Jlofc,  8.  4,  6C. 

•  Cicero,  Part,   orat,  {   28 ;   Pro 
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j¥!butia  sanctioned  it,  was  not  a  novelty.  In  our  opinion  it 
had  constituted  the  mode  of  administering  justice  between 
peregriniy  or  between  citizens  and  peregrini;  and  tracing  it  to 
this  source  we  ascribe  to  the  prcBtor  peregrinus  the  credit  of 
having  developed  and  elaborated  it  into  a  system. 

264.  In  fact  from  the  moment  that  it  was  admitted  that  the 
peregrini  could  have,  whether  as  between  themselves  or  as 
between  themselves  and  citizens,  legal  redress  for  their  wrongs, 
the  consideration  of  which  might  be  referred  to  a  Koman 
magistrate,  it  became  a  matter  of  necessity  to  proceed  in  a 
manner  entirely  different  to  that  peculiar  to  the  actiones  legis. 
These  actions  could  not  be  brought  into  operation,  inasmuch 
as  their  application  was  confined  to  Koman  citizens ;  nor  could 
the  civil  law  be  made  to  apply,  whether  it  was  a  question  of  pro- 
perty or  of  obligation,  inasmuch  as  the  peregrini  were  strangers 
to  it ;  nor  was  the  ordinary  citizen  judge  the  proper  tribunal, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  taken  from  the  senatorial  class,  and  much 
less  were  the  centumviri  suitable.  The  proper  persons  to  adju- 
dicate, the  proper  procedure  to  be  used,  and  the  proper  law  to 
govern  the  case,  had  each  to  be  settled  or  created,  or,  at  least, 
regulated  by  the  sole  power  {imperium)  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrate. 

The  practice  therefore  had  prevailed,  as  long  as  the  necessity 
had  existed,  for  the  Roman  magistrate,  by  virtue  of  his  imperium 
and  jurisdictioy  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  suit,  sending  as 
he  did  the  litigants  before  the  recuperatoresj  who  were,  as 
custom  and  the  principles  of  the  jus  gentium  had  determined, 
the  proper  arbitrators  in  matters  where  the  interests  of  pere- 
grini were  involved. 

When  the  influence  of  the  foreigner  at  Rome  had  given  rise 
to  the  creation  of  the  prcBtor  peregrinus  as  a  distinct  magistracy, 
he  adopted  and  continued  this  practice,  daily  improving  the 
formula,  and  imparting  to  it  precision  and  ^accuracy  by  his 
annual  edict. 

The  order  which  conferred  power  upon  the  recuperator es^  and 
which  was  to  serve  them  as  a  guide  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  was  either  from  the  commencement  written,  or  as  the  result 
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of  subsequent  improvements  was  reduced  to  a  written  fonn. 
This  became  their  instructions^  at  the  same  time  indicating 
the  point  which  it  was  their  business  to  determine^  and  telling 
them  the  judgment  that  they  were  to  pronounce  according  to 
their  finding.     This  was  ^e  formula, 

266.  The  citizens,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  edzlii 
century,  daily  saw  this  system  pursued  amongst  the  peregrini 
and  in  those  matters  in  which  they  were  jointly  interested  with 
the  peregrini;  and  having  experienced  the  advantages  of  its 
simplicity  and  observed  the  flexibility  of  its  character,  which 
enabled  it  with  ease  to  be  adapted  to  the  progressive  wants  of  a 
growing  civilization,  abandoning  the  formality  of  the  actionet 
legisy  they  commenced,  without  any  enacting  law  and  by  the 
sole  influence  of  custom,  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  system 
and  to  demand  formulas  from  the  prsetor  in  cases  amongst 
themselves,  as  Roman  citizens.  These  applications  were  re- 
ceived with  favour  amongst  other  reasons  for  this,  that  with  the 
Romans  the  various  magistrates  invested  with  specific  functions 
could  at  will  supply  each  other's  office,  for  instance,  the  pr(Hor 
peregrinus  might  act  for  the  prcetor  urbanusy  and  vice  versA. 

266.  The  formula  first  designed  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
peregrini  had  originally  but  two  parts,  the  demonstratio  aud 
the  condemnatio ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  to  be  applied  to  disputes 
between  citizens  and  to  questions  of  civil  law,  it  required  ampli- 
fication.    It  was  at  tliis  time  that  the  four  distinct  parts  of 
which  the  fiiU  formula  is  composed  took  their  origin.    The 
praetors  then  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  approximate  the 
procedure  of  the  actiones  legisy  so  that  the  transfer  firom  one 
system  to  the  other  might  easily  be  made.     It  is  curious  to 
observe  the  traces  of  this  imitation,  exhibiting  the  succeasiv6 
steps  by  which  the  new  procedure  came  ultimately  to  entirely 
supplant  the  old.* 

267.  The  formida  in  some  of  its  parts  appeared  a  simplifeir 
tion  of  the  most  important  featiu*es  of  the  actiones  legis.    B* 

*  See  Explication  hittoriquc  des  Inttitttts,  vol.  iii.  title  ^  J>ei  aetiont,*' 
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administratioy  which  indicated  the  object  of  the  suit,  replaced 
the  pantomimic  gestures  of  the  old  system ;  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
Beired  that  the  intentio,  which  was  the  statement  of  the  claim 
of  the  plaintiff,  was  clearly  founded  upon  the  very  words  uttered 
by  the  plaintiff  in  the  actiones  legis,  **  Hunc  ego  hominem  ex 
jure  quiritium  meum  esse  aioy^  were,  for  example,  the  words 
used  by  the  plaintiff  in  the  sacramentumy  in  asserting  his  claim 
to  some  material  object,  at  the  same  time  that  he  placed  his 
lance,  the  vindicta,  upon  the  object  (in  this  case  the  man)  that 
he  claimed  as  his.^  **  Si  paret  hominem  ex  jure  quiritium  Auli 
Agerii  esse,^  were  the  words  used  by  the  praetor  in  the  formula 
of  the  real  action.*  The  same  ideas  were  materialized  in  the 
actiones  legis,  and,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  spiritualized  by  the 
pnetor  in  the  formula. 

258.  If  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  effect  produced  by  the  lex 
jEbutitty  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  condition  in  which 
the  procedure  was  at  the  time  of  its  publication. 

Amongst  the  actiones  legis  the  sacramentum  was  solely  con- 
fined to  state  questions  and  real  rights,  and  to  certain  other 
special  matters,  that  is  to  say,  to  questions  which  must  come 
before  the  centumviri. 

The  actiones  legis,  per  judicis  postulationem  et  per  condic^ 
tionemy  were  those  applicable  to  the  case  of  disputed  obligations ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  questions  of  this  kind,  the  citizens 
imitated  the  practice  pursued  in  similar  cases  in  which  the 
interests  of  peregrini  were  involved  and  applied  to  the  praetor 
for  a  formula.  It  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  merely 
the  legalization  of  this  practice  that  was  introduced  by  the  lex 
jEbutia.  It  did  not,  in  fact,  invent  or  introduce  a  new  system, 
but  gave  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  to  that  which  custom 
had  already  adopted. 

269.  The  judicis  postulatio  and  the  condictioy  relative  to 
obligations,  were  however  suppressed  and  replaced  by  the 
formula. 

As  to  the  sacramentum,  it  still  survived.     State  questions, 

«  Gai.,  I/utU.,  4,  §  16.  *  Gai.,  Instit,  4,  §§  41,  93. 
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disputes  concerning  Quiritarian  property,  or  real  rights,  as  also 
those  concerning  successions,  continued  to  })e  litigated  by  the 
procedure  of  the  actiones  legis,  and  were  heard  by  the  centum- 
viri.  This  college  was  still  too  powerful  and  popular  an  in- 
stitution to  be  suppressed.  And  it  required  the  lapse  of  time 
and  the  gradual  operation  of  praetorian  influence  to  introduce 
the  application  of  ihe  formula  system  to  the  matters  submitted 
to  its  jurisdiction* 

260.  The  legalization  of  the  procediu-e  hy  formula  did  not 
produce  any  immediate  or  considerable  modification  in  the 
magisterial  and  judicial  authority.  However  there  are  two 
changes  which  can  with  justice  be  ascribed,  if  not  wholly  at 
least  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  this  system.  These  were,  in 
the  first  place,  the  application  to  disputes  between  citizens, 
not  as  a  universal  rule,  but  in  certain  cases,  of  the  employment 
of  recuperator 68^  who  had  hitherto  been  exclusively  confined 
to  the  cases  of  peregrini :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  unu8  judex,  or  arhitery  who  had  hitherto 
been  exclusively  confined  to  disputes  between  Roman  citizens, 
to  those  between  peregriniy  or  between  Roman  and  perigrinus. 
This  was  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  reciprocal  exchange  of 
privileges,  and  mainly  resulted  from  the  tendency  of  the  pnetor 
to  level  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes.  In  the  second 
place,  the  gradual  decline  of  the  college  of  the  centmnviri,  which 
had  retained  the  procedure  of  the  sacr anient u?n,  but  w4iich  also, 
by  degrees,  abandoned  it  in  practice  as  the  advantages  of  the 
formula  system  became  apparent,  and  ultimately  confined  it  to 
disputes  concerning  the  validity  of  testamentarj'^  w  ills. 

261.  At  the  period  to  which  our  attention  is  now  directed 
the  privilege  of  furnishing  the  unus  judex y  or  arbiter ,  was  still 
confined,  at  Rome,  to  the  senatorial  order.  In  the  provinces 
the  judges,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  wxre  inscribed  on 
the  lists  of  the  decuries,  prepared  by  the  governors  in  imitation 
of  the  Roman  practice,  were  called  recuperatores ;  and  we  must 
take  care  not  to  confound  these  with  the  recuperatores  employed 
at  Rome  in  certain  cases. 
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262.  Sometimes  the  magistrate,  instead  of  sending  the  case 
to  the  judge,  heard  it  himself.  There  were,  indeed,  certain 
suits  which,  from  their  nature,  were  always  determined  in  this 
way.  This  mode  of  procedure  was  termed  extra  ordinem  cog^ 
noscere;  extra  ordinem  cognitio;  whence  was  derived,  at  a  later 
date^  the  title  of  extraordinaria  judicial  to  distinguish  this  form 
of  procedure  from  the  ordinary  mode  under  iixe  formula  system^ 
known  as  the  ordinariajudicia. 


Section  XLIX. 

The  Introduction  of  Philosophy  and  especially  of 
Stoicism — Its  Influence  upon  Jurisprudence. 

263.  While  the  Roman  jurists  were  carrying  on  their  public 
consultations  a  new  class  of  rhetoricians  and  philosophers  made 
its  appearance.  According  to  Suetonius,  it  was  during  the 
interval  between  the  second  and  third  Punic  war  that  a  Grecian 
deputy,  who  had  broken  his  arm,  employed  the  period  of  con- 
valescence by  lecturing  on  philosophy,  to  an  audience  he  col- 
lected for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  him.  Similar  schools  were 
soon  opened  by  others.^  At  a  later  period,  B.C.  150,  three 
Athenian  deputies,  Diogenes,  Critolaus  and  Cameades,  by  their 
great  eloquence  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Romans.  It  is 
said  that  Cameades  on  one  occasion  maintained  the  existence 
of  justice  as  a  fact,  and  on  the  following  day  undertook  to  prove 
that  it  was  nothing  but  a  word;  and  that  this  conduct  so  affected 


'  These  rhetoricians  and  their  schools 
were  disapproved  of  both  by  the  senate 
and  the  censors.  Saetonias  famishes 
ns  with  two  measures  which  may  per- 
haps be  of  interest :  "  Under  the  con- 
sulate of  the  case  of  the  philoso- 
phers and  the  rhetoricians  having  been 
discussed,  the  senate  decreed  that  M. 
Pomponius  should  take  steps  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  republic  and  not 
Buffer  these  men  to  remain  in  the  city.** 
The  second  is  a  declaration  made  by  the 
censors :  **  £.  Domitius  ^nobarbus  and 
Licinius  Crassus,  censors,  have  declared 
aa  follows:   'We  have  been  informed 


that  certain  men,  under  the  name  of 
Latin  rhetoricians,  have  established  new 
schools;  that  the  youth  are  crowding 
after  them,  and  passing  entire  days  in 
their  company.  Our  ancestors  have 
decreed  that  which  our  children  should 
learn  and  the  schools  they  should  attend. 
We  disapprove  of  these  innovations 
upon  our  ancient  customs,  considering 
them  mischievous;  and  we  thus  make 
known  our  decision  both  to  those  who 
keep  and  to  those  who  frequent  these 
schools.  They  displease  us.' "  Suet, 
De  clar.  rhetor. ^  §  1. 
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Cato  that  he  demanded  that  such  ambassadors  should  be  imme- 
diately dismissed.  The  principles  of  the  Stoics  were  developed 
side  by  side  with  those  of  the  Epicureans.  Stoicism  appeared 
to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  Roman  genius,  and  it  accordingly 
took  root  and  rapidly  acquired  a  strong  and  permanent  hold 
upon  the  Roman  mind,  especially  among  men  of  superior 
intelligence,  whereas  the  Epicurean  system  was  embraced  by 
men  of  a  different  class.  Stoicism  ultimately  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  introduced  the 
principle  of  law  based  upon  reason  and  justice  rather  than  on 
power.  It  contributed  largely  to  the  decline  of  Quiritarian  law 
and  to  the  erection  of  a  scientific  and  philosophic  system  which 
was  ingeniously  substituted  for  the  former.  Its  influence  upon 
jurisprudence  extended  both  to  principle  and  to  practice. 

264.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  in  our  history  where 
the  student  may  observe  a  rapid  decline  in  ancient  Roman  morals ; 
where  the  institutions  of  the  republic  have  given  way,  the  suf- 
frages of  the  comitia  are  purchasable,  justice  sold,  the  censor- 
ship abolished  or  degraded,  the  dictatorship  made  perpetiial,  and 
the  provinces  pillaged.  We  find  enormous  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  citizen,  profligate  luxury,  armies  the  property  rather 
of  their  general  than  of  Rome,  the  reckless  sacrifice  of  Roman 
blood,  and  the  natural  termination  of  the  whole — Absolutism. 


Section  L. 

The  Seditions  of  the  Gracchi  (Gracckancs). 
Agrarian  Laws  {Leffes  agrariai). 

266.  B.C.  133.  The  two  Gracchi  were  deadly  enemies  to  the 
senatorial  aristocracy  of  race  and  fortune  which  at  this  time 
oppressed  the  plebeian  no  longer,  it  is  true,  by  the  ancient 
privileges  of  caste,  but  by  the  influence  which  results  from 
wealth.  Tutored  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  democratic  tri- 
bunes who  aimed  at  improving  the  condition  of  the  proletariiy 
they   took    to    agitating   and   fomenting   the   passions  of  the 
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plebeians^  and  the  latter^  worked  upon  by  their  marvelloufl 
eloquence,  and  impressed  with  the  nature  of  their  schemes, 
fiKnlitated  their  election  to  office,  and  assisted  in  the  promulgi^ 
tion  of  their  laws  by  sedition  and  by  the  sword.  These  instru- 
ments were  equally  resorted  to  by  their  opponents.  Both 
ultimately  perished,  and  the  attempted  reforms,  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  were  founded  on  principles  of  justice  and  ex- 
pediency, and  were  calculated  not  only  to  benefit  the  poorer 
classes,  but  to  contribute  to  the  future  well-being  of  the  republic, 
were  handed  down  to  posterity  as  "  seditions." 

266.  The  conquered  lands,  which  had  been  reserved  as 
public  property  under  the  title  of  ager  publicus  (see  par.  92), 
had  considerably  increased,  owing  to  the  extended  operations 
of  the  Roman  arms.  A  portion  of  these  lands,  according  to 
custom,  was  held  as  forest  or  common  pasture  land,  or  let  out 
to  be  farmed  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasury.  The  residue  was 
divided  by  the  censors  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  to  be  held 
and  cultivated  for  a  certain  rent,  sometimes  a  tithe,  or  even  less, 
and  at  others  on  a  simple  fine.  These  lands,  instead  of  being 
distributed  in  smaU  lots  among  the  poorer  members  of  the  pie- 
beians,  so  as  to  provide  them  and  their  families  with  a  rural 
habitation,  and  to  attach  them  to  agricultural  piu*suits,  had 
accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  the  senatorial 
&milies,  and  the  wealthy  and  powerful  plebeians. 

From  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,  as  we  find  from  the  his- 
torians, distribution  had  been  made  of  lands  afler  various  con- 
quests ;  but  if,  in  this  early  period,  the  lower  orders  received, 
under  any  title  whatsoever,  any  portion  of  the  lands  so  distri- 
buted, it  is  clear  that  the  lion's  share  fell  to  the  wealthy,  and 
this  in  proportion  as  it  became  a  question  of  more  extended 
conquest  or  of  larger  territory. 

Those  to  whom  these  lands  were  conceded  did  not  enjoy 
proprietary  rights  in  them,  inasmuch  as  these  were  lodged  in 
the  state ;  but,  under  the  title  of  possessiones,  they  had  the 
privilege  of  disposing  of  them  as  of  a  patrimony :  they  trans- 
mitted them  as  an  inheritance,  freeing  them  in  the  course  of 
time  from  every  kind  of  taxation  or  rent  due  to  the  treasury, 

q2 
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and  settling  upon  them,  for  the  purpose  of  their  cultivation,  the 
servile  classes  and  slaves  acquired  in  war,  who  owed  no  service 
to  the  republic ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  result  of  this  system  was 
that  the  poorer  plebeian  was  not  merely  excluded  from  the 
possession  of  these  lands,  but  even  from  their  cultivation.  The 
long  enjoyment  of  these  privileges,  the  sales  and  various  changes 
which  the  lands  underwent,  became  so  many  tides  in  &vour  of 
the  pretentions  of  those  to  whom  they  had  ultimately  passed; 
and,  as  a  result,  every  effort  to  alter  this  state  of  things  was 
regarded  by  the  possessors  as  an  attempt  at  spoliation. 

267.  Such  were  the  agrarian  laws,  which  were  and  still  are 
misconceived  when  represented  as  applicable  to  private  pro- 
perty. More  than  once  during  the  course  of  the  repuUiCy 
attempts  were  made  and  laws  were  proposed  to  remedy  the 
existing  evil,  to  limit  the  abuses  connected  with  tiiese  posses- 
sions, and  to  restore  them  to  the  state,  in  order  that  thejr 
might  be  distributed  among  the  poorer  citizens ;  these  attempts 
were  attended  by  insurrections  of  the  plebeians.  The  proktarii 
revolted,  and  great  clamour  was  raised  for  participation  in  tbat 
which  they,  with  reason,  called  the  usurped  property  of  the 
republic. 

268.  Already  by  the  lex  Licinia,  De  modo  agrorumy  ooe 
of  the  three  laws  proposed,  advocated  with  indomitable  parte- 
verance  and  ultimately  carried  by  the  tribunes  C.  Liciniitt 
Stolo  and  L.  Sextius  in  the  year  B.C.  367,  there  was  a  prohi- 
bition under  a  penalty  of  10,000  asses  against  any  one  possessing     j 
more  than  500  juger a  of  land  {ne  quis  amplius  quam  quinge^^      : 
agrijugera  possideret),  *    Was  this,  it  may  be  asked,  an  agraiiiB     j 
law,  that  is  to  say,  a  law  exclusively  relating  to  the  possessioD    li 
of  ager  publicusy  or  was  it  a  provision  concerning  the  territoriil 
rights  of  private  individuals  {dominium)^  to  which  it  affixed  » 
maximum  not  in  any  case  to  be  surpassed?    This  latter  opiniOA 
prevailed  with  our  ancient  classical  commentators.     Niebuhr 
has,  on  tlie  contrary,  upon  his  own  authority,  held  that  the  te 
Licinia  was  an   agrarian  law,  and  this  opinion  for  a  tnH 

»  Valer.  Max.  yiii.  6,  §  3. 
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obtained  favour,  but,  like  its  predecessor,  has  in  its  turn  been 
abandoned  and  confuted  with  arguments  which  are  certainly 
not  without  weight.  In  effect,  of  the  three  laws  passed  by  the 
tribune  LiciniuSy  one  enacted  that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be 
elected  from  among  the  plebeians,  while  the  other  two  related 
to  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  poor  citizens,  oppressed  by 
debt  and  by  the  want  of  landed  property ;  whether  they  had  never 
possessed  any,  which  was  the  condition  of  the  greater  portion, 
or  whether  they  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  denuding 
themselves  of  it  in  payment  of  their  debts.  As  to  the  first — 
those  embarrassed  by  debt — the  lex  Liciniay  De  <Bre  alieno^ 
ordered  that  money  already  paid  imder  the  head  of  interest 
should  be  taken  in  reduction  of  the  capital,  and  that  the  surplus 
should  be  paid  by  equal  instalments  within  three  years.  As  to 
the  second — those  who  were  destitute  of  land — the  lex  Liciniay 
De  modo  agroruniy  appears  to  have  provided  that  the  rich 
should  sell  whatever  land  they  possessed  in  excess  of  the  500 
jugeray  and,  as  the  price  obtainable  at  a  forced  sale  would 
naturally  be  lowered,  land  would  become  more  accessible  to  the 
plebeian.^  Such  is  the  sense  in  which  the  lex  Liciniay  when 
held  to  apply  to  private  property,  ought  to  be  imderstood,  not 
as  a  spoliation  of  the  landed  proprietors,  but  as  placing  a  legal 
Hmit  upon  the  ownership  of  realty,  with  the  obligation  of  aliena- 
tion consequently  attaching  to  all  that  they  held  in  excess  of 
the  prescribed  limit.  This  law  was,  however,  ill  observed,  and 
its  prohibitions  disregarded  from  its  very  enactment.  And, 
according  to  the  historians,  the  very  person  who  had  been  its 
promoter  and  who  had  given  to  it  his  own  name,  Licinius 
Stoloy  acquired  either  by  purchase  or  otherwise  a  thousand 
jugera  of  land ;  he  then  emancipated  his  son,  in  order  to  make 
him  the  head  of  a  family  and  consequently  empowered  to 
hold  property,  and  transferred  to  him  500  of  these  jugera. 
Upon  the  accusation  of  M.  Popilius  Lenas  he  was  condemned  to 

'  LiTjr,  Ti.  §  35 :  "  Creatiqne  tribnni  saperesset,  triennio  teqnis  portioiiibiui 

C  licinias  et  L.  Sextias  promalgavere  persolveretnr :  alteram,  Ih  modo  agro' 

leges  omnes  adversos  opes  patriciornm  rum,  ne  qnis  plas  qaingenta  jagera 

et  pro  commodis  plebis ;  nnam  De  are  agri  possideret :  tertiam,  ne  tribanoram 

alieno,  nt,  dedacto  eo  de  capite,  quod  militmn  comitia  fierent^  oonsnliimqiie 

nsnris  pemmneratmn  esset,  id,  qaod  titiqae  alter  ex  plebe  crearetnr." 
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a  fine  of  10^000  asses  for  having  firaudulently  violated  his  own 
law.^  There  are  also  several  other  instances  recorded  at 
different  intervals  of  condemnation  on  this  ground^  but  in  the 
eourse  of  time  the  zeal  for  bringing  accusations  against  those 
who  exceeded  the  limits  abated,  and  as  a  result  the  lex  Licinia 
became  obsolete* 

269.  If  absence  of  detail  and  obscurity  of  expression 
impart  to  this  first  law  a  degree  of  uncertainty.^  the  same 
at  least  cannot  be  said  concerning  the  agrarian  laws  of  the 
period  of  the  Gracchi.  These  are  unquestionably  laws  concern- 
ing the  distribution  of  ciger  publicus.  The  ancient  monopolies 
were  yet  in  existence,  and  the  conquest  of  all  Italy,  and  afi;er- 
wards  of  the  provinces,  had  opened  up  a  new  and  vast  territory. 
The  evil  waa  at  its  height  when  the  first  of  the  Gracchi, 
Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  elevated  to  the  tribunate,  ad- 
vanced his  project  for  the  distribution  of  the  ager  publicus. 
His  propositions  were  conceived  in  a  moderate  spirit  and 
moulded  upon  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Licinia,  into  which  he 
introduced  certain  modifications  intended  to  lessen  the  losses  of 
those  who  were  to  be  subjected  to  deprivation.  No  citizen  was 
to  be  allowed  to  possess  more  than  500  jug  era  of  ager  publicus, 
with  an  addition  of  250  for  each  child ;  those  who  had  more 


'  Livy,  viL  16:  "Eodem  anno  C. 
Licinins  Stolo  a  M.  Popilio  Lcnate  saa 
lege  decern  millibns  SBris  ent  damnatus: 
(j^nod  mille  jageram  agri  cum  filio  pas^ 
Bideret,emancipandoque  filiam  fraudem 
legi  f ecerit"  Valer.  Max.  viii.  6,  §  3 : 
"U.  licinins  Stolo,  cujas  bene^cio 
plebi  petendi  consulatnm  potestas  facta 
est,  qanm  lege  sanxisset,  ne  quia  am- 
plius  qnam  qoingenta  agri  jagera  po6- 
sideret,  ipse  mille  comparavit :  dissimn- 
landique  criminis  gratia  dimidiam  par- 
tem filio  emancipayit :  qnam  ob  causam 
a  M.  Popilio  Lenate  accnsatns,  primns 
sna  lege  cecidit." 

•  K  we  only  consider  the  expression 
"  possidere"  as  nsed  in  its  legal  sense 
to  designate  possession  of  a^er  publictis, 
we  see  its  force  more  distinctly  in  the 
oration  of  Licinins  to  the  plebeians: 
**  Liberofi  a^ppos  ab  injnstis  possessoribns 
eztemplo,  si  yelit,  habere  posse."    Livy, 


vi.  39.  An  extract  from  another  speech 
still  further  corroborates  this  view,  in- 
asmuch as  the  subject  under  discussion 
was  the  actual  distribution  of  these  lands : 
"Auderentne  postularc,  ut  quum  bina 
jugera  agri  plebi  dividerentur,  ipsis 
plus  quingcnta  jugera  habere  liceret?" 
Livy,  vi.  36.  But  on  the  other  hand  the 
expression  "  dominosy*  in  the  speech  of 
the  patrician  App.  CI.  Crassus :  "  Altera 
lege  solitndines  vastas  in  agris  fieri, 
pollendo  finibus  dominos,*'  Livy,  vi. 
41,  and  especially  that  of  "  dimidiam 
partem  filio  emnnciparity**  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Valerius  Maximus  previously 
quoted,  that  is  to  say,  the  use  of  mnn- 
cipatio  (emancipavit),  in  order  to  trans- 
fer the  half  of  one's  possessions  to  a 
son,  indicates  not  merely  simple  pos- 
session, but  the  right  of  property  eas 
jure  Quiritium, 
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were  to  be  deprived  of  the  surplus,  but  to  be  indemnified  by 
the  public  treasury  for  any  outlay  which  they  had  incurred  foi^ 
the  benefit  of  the  property.  Lands  thus  recovered  were  to  be 
distributed  among  the  poorer  citizens,  and  to  be  held  by  them 
at  an  annual  rental  payable  to  the  state.  Such  was  the  ple-^ 
biscitum  he  succeeded  in  passing  B.C.  133  (lex  Sempronia 
agraria).  He  was  appointed  with  his  brother  Caius  Semproniua 
and  his  father-in-law  Appius  Claudius  as  triumviri  for  the 
execution  of  this  law.  He  had  not,  however,  time  to  accom- 
plish his  task,  for  being  accused  of  aspiring  to  arbitrary  power 
he  was  assassinated  in  the  Capitol,  and  fell  together  with  his 
partisans  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  reaction  in  favour  of  the  class 
which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pubUc  at  large,  he  had  attacked.* 


270.  Caius  Gracchus,  the  second  of  the  Gracchi,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  in  B.C.  122,  was  also  elevated  to  the  tribunate. 
Full  of  ardour,  and  enjoying  great  powers  of  eloquence,  his 
temper  was  embittered  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  in  an 
attempt  to  sustain  his  brother's  law  and  to  promulgate  new  ones 
of  his  own  he  also  perished  in  a  revolt,  during  which  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  his  sword  and  to  the 
arm  of  a  slave  in  order  to  escape  death  by  the  hand  of  his 
enemies. 

This  method  of  removing  the  exponent  of  a  principle  Could 
not,  however,  extinguish  the  principle  itself,  and  consequently, 
at  various  intervals,  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  we  find  laws 
either  decreed  or  projected  upon  the  same  subject.     Of  these 


*  The  whole  of  Roman  literatare 
posterior  to  the  period  of  the  Gracchi 
aboiinda  with  allusions  to  them.  Bot 
it  is  to  two  Greek  writere — Plutarch 
(^Tke  Oraechi,  §§  6  et  seq.)  and  Appian 
lOntkeCiHltVarsA.i^Setaeq.y-thfit 
we  are  especially  indebted  for  details, 
and  particolarly  with  reference  to  the 
agrarian  law.  The  fiftj-eighth  book  of 
lAvj,  which  is  especially  devoted  to  this 
8ob]ect,  is  among  those  now  lost.  The 
epitome  or  snmmaiy  of  this  book  is 
Imiited,  as  regards  this  sabject,  to  these 
words :  "  Ne  qois  plas  (jnam  qaingenta 
jugera  agri  pablia  possideaf'  Cicero, 
JDe  leg,  agr.^  it  §  5,  bears  the  following 


testimony  to  the  Gracchi,  in  which  he 
distinctly  marks  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  agrarian  law :  '*  Nam  yere 
dicam,  Qnirites,  genas  ipsam  legis  agra- 
riae  vitaperare  non  possam.  Venit  enim 
mihl  in  mentem  dnos  clarissimoe,  in- 
geniosissimos,  amantissimos  plebis  ro- 
manie  Tiros,  Tib.  et  Ca.  Graccbos,  pie- 
bem  in  agris  pnblicis  constitnisse,  qni 
agri  a  privatis  antea  possidebantnr. 
Non  snm  ego  is  consul,  qui,  nt  pleriqde, 
nefas  esse  arbitror  Gracchos  landare: 
qnomm  consiliis,  sapiexltia,  legibns, 
multas  esse  yideo  reipnblictf  partes 
oonfltltBtaa." 
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we  only  possess  fragments  of  one,  the  lex  Thoria  agraria  (b.c. 
107),  which  was  written  on  a  table  of  bronze,  and  which  was 
discovered  in  the  16th  century  and  lodged  in  the  collection  of 
Cardinal  Bembo,  at  Padua.  This  law  indicates  reaction,  inas- 
much as  it  is  in  &Y0ur  of  the  possessors  of  the  public  lands,  to 
whom  it  guarantees  their  possessions  free  from  all  incumbrance. 
Cicero  designates  it  a  vicious  and  useless  enactment.^  The  lex 
Thoria  was  succeeded,  within  a  space  of  fifty-two  years,  by 
seven  agrarian  laws,  having  various  provisions  tending  to  nullify 
the  effect  of  the  lex  Thoria  and  to  procure  from  the  public 
lands  certain  advantages  for  the  lower  classes.  Of  these  laws 
some  were  only  proposed,  others  were  adopted ;  but  all  remained 
inoperative  till  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  (b.c.  59).  .1.  Rogatio 
Marcia,  Marcius  Philippus,  in  support  of  this  law  (b.c.  104), 
which  was  rejected,  said  that  there  were  not  two  thousand  men 
in  Rome  who  were  proprietors  (non  esse  in  civitate  duo  millia 
hominum  qui  rem  haberent),  a  statement  which  Cicero  considered 
treasonable.  2.  The  lex  Apuleia  (b.c.  100).  3.  The  lex  Titia 
(b.C.99).  4.  ThefejrZivta(B.C.91).  Ofthe  three  tribunes  by 
whom  they  were  proposed,  the  first,  Apuleius  Satuminus,  was 
forced  into  the  Capitol  and  there  stoned;  the  second,  Sextus 
Titius,  was  condemned  to  exile  for  having  kept  the  portrait  of 
Satuminus;  and  the  third,  Livius  Drusus,  was  assassinated 
on  his  way  to  his  own  house.  This  was  the  method  adopted 
to  prevent  the  enactment  of  objectionable  laws,  and  the  way  in 
which  their  promulgators  were  treated,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Gracchi.  5.  The  rogatio  Servilia  Rulli  (b.c.  61)  of  the 
tribune  Servilius  Rullus,  celebrated  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero, 
which  secured  its  rejection.  The  former,  which,  by  one  of 
its  provisions,  had  conceded  the  right  of  citizenship  to  the 
Italians,  had  caused  the  social  war,  and  the  latter,  probably, 
was  the  cause  of  the  Catiline  conspiracy.  6.  The  projected 
lex  Flavia  (b.C.   61),  supported  by  Cicero,  but   which   mis- 

'  Cicero,  Brutus — De  elar.  orator.^  been   published  in  several  selections. 

§   36:    "Sp.   Thorins  satis  valait  in  Sigonius  undertook  its  reconstruction 

popnlari  genere  dicendi,  is  qni  a^nm  (^De  ant.  jur.  Ital.^  ii.  2),  and  later 

pnblicnm,  vitiosa  et  inntili  lege,  lera-  Hanbold  {Antiq.    Jivm.    monnmenta, 

vit"      (Appian.,  Civil  Wart,  1,  27.)  &c.,  Berlin,  1830),  Klenze,  and  lastly 

The  fragments  of  the  lex  Thoria  have  Rndorff. 
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carried.  And^  finallj,  7.  Lex  Julia  agraria  (b.c.  59)  of  Julius 
Csesar^  the  consul,  which  ordered  that  the  public  lands  of  Cam- 
pania should  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor  citizens  who  had 
three  or  more  children ;  a  distribution  which,  it  is  said,  benefited 
more  than  20,000  heads  of  &milies.  The  agrarian  agitation  thus 
terminated  in  laws  respecting  the  division  of  public  lands  in 
certain  districts ;  to  which  must  be  added  those  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  colonies  and  the  distribution  of  lands  among 
the  soldiery. 


271.  In  connection  with  the  agrarian  laws,  though  of  less 
importance,  were  the  leges  frumentari<B^  regulating  the  distri- 
bution, sometimes  at  a  reduced  price  and  at  others  even  gra- 
tuitously, of  wheat.  These  commenced  with  the  lex  Sempronia 
frumentaria  (B.C.  123)  of  Caius  Gracchus,  and  were  followed 
by  several  others  of  a  similar  nature.  Suetonius  tells  us  that 
the  number  of  persons  receiving  com  fi"om  the  state  was,  at  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  no  fewer  than  320,000,  and  that  this 
number  was  reduced  by  Caesar  to  150,000.i 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  fi*om  the  founda- 
tion of  Kome,  and  during  a  period  of  rather  more  than  thirty 
years,  our  attention  is  fixed  upon  four  prominent  features :  first, 
the  qucBstiones  perpetuce,  which  followed  one  another  in  succes- 
sion ;  secondly,  the  leges  judiciaricB^  by  which  the  judicial 
power  was  transferred  first  from  the  senate  to  the  knights  and 
again  fi-om  the  knights  to  the  senate  ;  thirdly,  the  authority  of 
the  senatus^consultum  in  matters  of  civil  law,  and  lastly,  the 
jus  honorarium. 


*  Lew  Mareia :  CiCEBO,  De  qfflc.,  ii. 
21.  Lex  Apuleia:  Appian,  Bell. 
<yir.,  i.  29  and  80 ;  CiCEEO,  Pro  Balb., 
21;  AUB.  Vic,  Be  vir.illust.,  73; 
Plutabch,  Marius,  29.  Lex  Titia: 
CiCEBO,  Pro  RaJnr.f  9 ;  Be  leg.,  ii.  6 ; 
Be  orat.f  ii.  11 ;  Val.  Max.,  viii.  1, 
§  2.  Lex  Lima:  Appian,  Bell,  civ., 
i.  85  and  36 ;  Vell.  Patebc.  ii.  13  et 
9eq.    Lea  ServiUa  Mulli:    Cicebo, 


Three  Speeches,  Be  leg,  agr.\  Plu- 
TABCH,  Cicero,  16  and  17.  Lex  Fla- 
«ifl.-  CiCEBO,  Epist.  Attic.,  i.  18  and 
19,  ii.  1.  Lex  Julia  agraria:  Ap- 
pian, Bell,  civ.,  ii.  10—14;  DiON. 
Cass,  xxxviii.  1  et  acq.;  SuETON.,  J, 
Ccetar,  20;  Plutabch,  J,  Ccesar,  14; 
Vell.  Patebc.  ii.  14 ;  Cicebo,  Epitt. 
Attic.,  ii.  16. 
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Section  LI. 


QU-ESTIONES  PERPETUJE. 
COGNITIONES  EXTRAORDINARLfi. 

272.  From  the  earliest  period  of  Roman  history  there  is 
nothing  to  mark  with  any  particular  characteristic  feature  the 
jurisdiction  in  criminal  matters.  Under  the  kings  this  jurisdic- 
tion belonged  to  them,  right  of  appeal  (provocatio)  in  all  capital 
cases  lying  to  the  people,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  aristocratic 
comitia  by  curies.  After  the  foimdation  of  the  republic,  and 
especially  after  the  passing  of  the  leges  Valeria  and  the  Twelve 
Tables,  it  became  a  fixed  principle  that  the  comitia  by  centuries 
could  alone  pass  capital  sentence  in  the  case  of  citizens. 

273.  The  comitia  tributa  had  also  acquired  by  custom  a 
certain  repressive  jurisdiction,  and  we  even  find  them,  contrarf 
to  the  ftmdamental  law  of  the  state,  deciding  a  capital  case  with 
reference  to  Coriolanus ;  but  it  must  be  observed  thata^eno/iif- 
consultum  declared  that  this  should  not  be  a  precedent.^    As  * 
general  principle,  the   power  possessed  by  the  tribunes  iwtf 
rather  that  of  political  than  judicial  repression,  whereas  the 
comitia   centuriata  had  jurisdiction  in   criminal  matters  and 
capital  ofiences.     The  comitia  tributa  summoned  magistrates 
before  them  upon  the  termination  of  their  office,  as  also  men  of 
station  and  rank  when  accused  of  having  infiinged  any  puhKc 
law,  either  affecting  the  rights  of  the  people  or  the  plebeuutfJ 
and  though,  properly  speaking,  they  exercised  no  criminal  juri^* 
diction,  yet  in  these  exceptional  cases  they  sentenced  oflfendert 
to  fine,  or  to  such  other  penalty  as  the  justice  of  the  case  de- 
manded.    In  the  case  of  the  comitia  centuriata  and  the  comitii 
tributa  the  right  of  accusation  was  not  at  this  period  a  puUie 
right  enjoyed  by  every  citizen.     The  magistrates  who  convoked 
these    assemblies,  the   consuls,  the  praetors  and   the  tribasei 
alone  had  the  right  of  charging  the  offender,  and  thereftie  rt 
was  necessary  for  a  citizen  to  appeal  to  these  magistrates  i* 
order  to  get  them  to  lodge  the  necessary  accusation. 

>  Dion.  7,  68. 
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274.  In  addition  to  the  comitiay  the  senate  also  exercised  the 
functions  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  for  being  charged  with  the 
executive  administration  of  the  republic  at  a  period  when  the 
Tarious  powers  in  the  state  had  not  been  accurately  defined^ 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  supervision 
of  pubUc  aflBiirs  and  to  arrest  obnoxioua  characters,  especiaUy 
in  cases  in  which  the  state  was  liable  to  be  compromised.  Ex- 
cepting, therefore,  capital  oflFences,  committed  during  periods 
of  agitation,  as  for  instance,  in  political  seditions,  and  even 
sometimes  in  the  case  of  sacrilege,  and  excepting  certain 
particular  cases,  such  as  pontifical  matters,  the  senate  had  and 
exercised  a  criminal  jurisdiction  undefined  by  any  precise  law^ 
and  itself  regulated  the  penalty  or  punishment  for  crime ;  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  it  was  not  capital.  This  power  was 
especially  applicable  to  all  matters  connected  with  the  provinces 
or  the  person  of  an  individual  peregrinus.  We  may  observe 
that  a  great  number  of  inferior  offences,  less  directly  affecting 
the  state,  were,  under  the  title  of  delicto  privata,  left  entirely 
to  be  dealt  with  by  persons  who  might  seek  redress  before  the 
civil  tribunal. 

276.  The  superior  authorities  then  in  criminal  matters  were 
1st,  the  kings;  2nd,  the  comitia  curiata^  subsequently  the 
c.  centuriata,  and  finally  the  c.  tributa ;  and  3rd,  the  senate. 
But  there  was  an  important  custom  which  dated  fi*om  the  time 
of  the  kings,  and  continued  through  subsequent  periods,  which 
should  be  noted,  viz.,  that  these  superior  authorities,  when  any 
criminal  matter  was  presented  to  them,  either  took  cognizance 
of  and  determined  it  themselves,  or  delegated  the  investigation 
{qucBstio)  to  a  comitia  (qucestores),  specially  summoned  for  the 
particular  case. 

We  find  fi'om  history  that  this  practice  was  constantly  re- 
sorted to.  In  this  way  the  king  delegated  the  investigation 
(quuBstio)  to  the  patricians;  the  comitia  delegated  it,  at  one 
time,  to  the  senate,  at  another,  to  qucestores.  The  senate  de- 
legated it  to  consuls,  to  praetors,  and  to  the  various  governors 
of  provinces.  These  delegations  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  or, 
adopting  the  technical  language,  these  qucBstioneSf-weTe  generally 
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speakmg^  made  with  reference  to  the  particular  case ;  and  when 
it  was  determined,  the  commission  or  qucBstio  expired.  In  cer- 
tain circumstances,  however,  these  qucestiones  had  a  more  general 
character :  the  commission  {qucestio)  was  appointed  either  by 
the  senate  within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  or  by  the  comitia, 
for  some  specific  class  of  public  crime — as,  for  example,  de 
clandestinis  conjurationibus,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  Bacchanalian 
orgies,  b.c.  186  ;*  for  the  crime  of  poisoning,  qucsstio  de  veneficiisy 
B.C.  184  ;*  for  the  crime  of  homicide,  qucestio  de  komicidiis. 
Thus  we  see  throughout  this  period  of  Roman  history  the 
comitia  delegated  certain  functions  to  the  senate,  and  it — the 
senate — ^in  the  same  way  delegated  its  authority  to  the  consuls, 
to  the  praetors,  to  the  governors  of  provinces,  or  to  the  queestores 
appointed  by  it  for  a  given  purpose. 

276.  Thus  this  practice,  which  had  its  origin  in  custom, 
became  more  and  more  a  necessity  in  proportion  as  the  popula- 
tion increased  and  crime  multiplied.  It  was  subsequently 
regulated  by  plebiscita  and  successively  applied  to  the  most 
flagrant  crimes,  and  finally  developed  into  what  livas  known  as 
the  qu(B8tiones  perpetuce.  The  origin  of  these  qucestiones  per- 
petucB  may  be  ascribed  to  the  lex  Calpurnia  repetundarurriy  B.C. 
149.» 

277.  The  system  of  the  qucestiones  perpetucs  rescued  the 
Koman  criminal  law  from  the  arbitrary  character  which,  in 
several  respects,  it  had  acquired,  and  determined,  with  the 
exactitude  of  a  legislative  enactment,  each  crime  as  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  qucBstio,  its  penalty  and  the  method  in  which  it 
should  be  dealt  with. 

In  fact,  in  place  of  qucBstiones  being  given  for  each  particular 
case,  or  for  certain  crimes  committed  upon  a  given  occasion,  or 
in  any  given  locality,  without  any  general  legislative  enactment 
— ^in  place  of  this  uncertain  and  arbitrary  system,  a  special  law 

*  Livy,  39,  6.  qnis  antea  nulloe   faernnt.      L.  enim 
'  Livy,  89,  38.  Piao  tribunas  plebis,  legem  primus  de 

•  Cicero,    JSrutvs,    De  elar.  orat.f      pecaBiisrepetnndiSfCensorinoetManllio 
§  27 :  *'  Qnsestdones  perpetnae  hoc  ado-      consalibus,  talit.*' 

leacente  (C.  Carbon)  constitntie  sont, 
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for  each  delict  (for  example,  a  law  for  bribery,  another  for  ex- 
tortion, and  so  on)  organized  a  qucsstio  perpetua;  that  is  to 
say,  the  crime  was  itself  defined,  the  penalty  regulated  and 
the  class  of  tribunal,  together  with  the  mode  in  which  it  should 
be  conducted,  definitively  determined. 

278.  Although  this  delegation,  this  right  of  investigation 
{qu(Bstio\  was  called  perpetual,  and  although,  by  a  figure  of 
speech,  the  name  quastio  perpetua  was  applied  to  the  tribunal 
itself,  nevertheless,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  which 
regulated  the  constitution  of  Roman  magistracies,  the  tribunal, 
as  regards  the  individuals  composing  it,  was  simply  annual, 
though  its  organization  was  fixed  and  perpetual.  It  was  pre- 
sided over  by  a  praetor ;  generally  by  one  of  those  officers  who 
had  no  other  special  jurisdiction.  The  sentence  was  not  passed 
by  permanent  judges,  but  by  citizen  judges,  or  a  species  of 
juges  juris  (jurymen),  selected  for  the  occasion ;  the  governing 
principle  being  that  the  judges  in  each  case  were  selected  by 
the  consent  of  the  parties.  These  judges  were  numerous, 
sometimes  as  many  as  one  hundred  sat  in  the  same  case,  as 
determined  by  the  law  regulating  the  qucBstio  perpetua. 

279.  Any  citizen  could  be  the  prosecutor  before  a  qucestio 
perpetua.  It  was  his  business  to  point  out  the  accused,  the 
law  upon  which  he  brought  his  accusation,  and  the  crime  that 
was  imputed.  At  the  same  time  he  had  to  take  an  oath  that 
his  accusation  was  not  calumnious.  He  thus  became  a  party 
to  the  cause,  and  was  compelled  to  fiimish  the  necessary  proof. 
The  jury  was  obliged  to  pronounce  its  verdict  according  to  the 
law  of  the  particular  case, — either  to  acquit,  to  condemn,  or  to 
declare  that  they  had  not  sufficient  proof  {Condemno,  Absolvo, 
Non  liquet).  They  had  no  power  to  modify  the  punishment 
prescribed.^ 

280.  Under  this  system  each  crime  had  its  law,  its  penalty, 
its  tribunal,  and  its  procedure.  Every  detail  was  regulated  by 
the  law  which  organized  the  qucestio :  the  number  of  judges  or 

*  Cicero,  Pro  Cluentio,  10,  20,  33,  53  et  seq. ;  Pro  Sylla,  22. 
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jurymen  (these  were  sometimes  thirty-two,  fifty,  sixty-five  or  a 
hundred,  as  the  case  might  be);  the  mode  of  selection ;  the  right 
of  rejection ;  the  witnesses ;  the  time  allowed  to  the  accuser  and 
the  accused ;  in  short,  every  detail  connected  with  the  entire 
proceeding. 

There  is  inscribed  upon  the  back  of  the  bronze,  upon  which 
is  written  the  lex  Thoria  agraria^  a  specimen  of  one  of  these 
enactments.  It  consists  of  certain  fragments  of  the  lex  Ser* 
villa  repetundarum,  passed  either  in  the  year  B.C.  106  or  B-C. 
100,  from  which  we  get  an  insight  into  the  organization  of 
these  qucBstiones. 

281.  The  crimes  thus  provided  for  by  a  special  law  became 
the  object  of  their  respective  qucestio  perpetuOy  and  were  thus 
withdrawn  from  the  arbitrary  and  uncertain  procedure  of  the  pri- 
mitive system.  Those  crimes,  to  which  this  system  had  not  been 
applied,  continued  to  be  subject  to  arbitrary  decision,  and  were 
dealt  with  as  before,  being  entertained  either  by  the  comitia  or 
by  the  senate,  or  being  delegated  to  the  consuls,  the  praetors  or 
to  special  qucestores.  This  is  what  is  termed  the  cognitiont* 
extraordinarice,  extra  ordinem  cognoscere,  in  criminal  matters. 

282.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  early  qucBstiones  per- 
petuce : — B.C.  149,  lex  Calpurnia^  De  repetundts,  qucestio  pe- 
cunicB  repetundcBy  against  extortions  or  exactions  in  the  pro- 
vinces. B.C.  119,  lex  Maria,  De  ambitu,  qucestio  ambitus,  against 
bribery  in  the  purchase  or  illegal  attempt  to  obtain  a  magis- 
tracy. In  the  same  year  the  qucestio  peculatus,  against  pecu- 
lation, that  is  to  say,  theft,  or  misappropriation  of  public  funds, 
whether  sacred  or  secular.  B.C.  102,  the  lex  Apuleia,  M<gf^ 
tatis,  qucestio  de  majestate,  or  treason,  including  all  overt  acts 
prejudicial  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  In  the  same  yc*r 
the  lex  Luctatia,  De  vi,  qucestio  de  vi.  In  B.C.  95,  lex  Licinis 
Mucia,  De  civitate,  qucestio  de  civitate.  In  B.C.  89,  lex  Faii^ 
De  plagio,  qucestio  de  plagio.  And  finally,  under  Sylla,  we  6si 
the  establishment  of  qucestiones  perpetuce  for  crimes  committed 
against  private  persons,  such  as  fraud  and  murder. 
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Section  LII. 
The  Judiciary  Laws  {Leges  judiciaritB.) 

283.  The  Romans^  as  we  have  seen^  had  from  the  earliest 
times  the  trial  by  jury  both  in  civil  and  in  criminal  matters. 
Informal  and  indefinite  as  was  this  proceeding  in  the  beginning, 
the  formula  system  organized  a  most  ingenious  method  for  the 
trial  of  civil  causes,  and  the  gucestiones  perpetuce  regulated  in 
each  case  the  mode  of  trial  for  the  crimes  submitted  to  each 
individual  qucestio.  It  was  also  a  fundamental  principle,  that 
the  parties  should  agree  to  their  judge ;  whether  they  themselves 
chose  him  by  common  consent,  or  whether  he  was  indicated  by 
the  magistrate,  or  whether  his  choice  was  determined  by  lot. 
And  it  is  certain  that,  to  a  great  extent,  the  parties  retained 
the  power  of  rejecting ;  but  we  have  to  inquire  who  the  citizens 
were  who  might  act  as  these  judges  or  jurymen  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  matters.  For  a  long  time  the  patricians  had  the 
monopoly  of  this  right,  which  monopoly  was  only  broken  by 
the  institution,  already  referred  to,  of  recuperatoresy  and  by  the 
interference  of  the  Quiritarian  tribunal  of  the  centumviri ;  but, 
except  as  to  these  encroachments,  the  patricians  retained  this 
monopoly  till  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  The  judge  must  be 
taken  fi*om  the  senatorial  order. 

284.  Under  the  tribunate  of  the  second  Gracchus  an  obsti- 
nate struggle  commenced  concerning  the  qualification  necessary 
for  a  judge.  This  struggle,  which  continued  for  a  lengthened 
period,  introduced  various  changes,  till  at  last  the  monopoly 
was  destroyed,  and  the  right  became  general.  It  was  upon 
the  rogation  introduced  by  C.  Gracchus  that  a  plebiscitum 
took  firom  the  senators  this  right  and  transferred  it  to  the 
knights.  This  is  the  first  judiciary  law  {lex  Sempronia  jndi^ 
ciaria,  B.C.  122),  destined  to  be  followed  by  a  series  of  laws 
abrogating  or  modifying  one  another,  as  the  senators  or  the 
knights  happened  to  gain  the  temporary  ascendancy.  B.C.  122, 
the  lex  Sempronia  judiciaria  gave  it  to  the  knights;  B.C.  106, 
the  lex  prima  Servilia  jud.  divided  it  between  the  two  orders; 
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B.C.  100^  the  lex  secunda  Servilia  jud.  conferred  it  upon  the 
knights;  B.C.  91  >  the  lex  Livia  jud.  divided  it  between  the  two 
orders;  B.C.  82,  under  Sylla,the  Ux  Cornelia  jud.  gave  it  to  the 
senators;  B.C.  70,  under  Pompey,  the  lex  Aurelia  jud.  and  the 
lex  Pompeia  jud,  B.C.  ^^^  divided  it  between  the  two  orders. 
To  these  we  must  add  the  leges  Julice  judiciaruB^  either  under 
Caesar,  B.C.  46,  or  under  Augustus,  B.C.  25. 

286.  We  have  next  to  inquire  to  what  class  of  cases  this 
much  disputed  privilege,  which  was  the  subject  of  such  bitter 
and  prolonged  contention  between  the  rival  orders — ^the  privily 
of  acting  as  judge — appertained ;  whether  to  criminal  matters 
only  or  to  both  criminal  and  civil,  or  to  civil  suits  exclusively. 
Notwithstanding  the  doubts  raised  by  certain  passages,  we  con- 
clude that  it  extended  to  civil  and  criminal  matters.  There  is 
no  doubt  this  was  the  case  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.^ 

286.  At  the  time  when  the  senatorial  order  enjoyed  the 
monopoly  the  list  of  judges  was  fixed  and  permanent.  It  wis 
a  senatorial  list  {ordo  senatorius),  and  in  number  three  hun- 
dred. But  when  the  qualification  was  extended,  it  became 
necessary  to  make  an  annual  list.  The  duty  of  constructing 
this  list  was  imposed  upon  the  prmtor  urbanus,  who,  after  taking 
an  oath  not  to  admit  any  but  citizens  of  the  better  sort,  pub- 
licly, in  the  forum,  selected  the  prescribed  number  firom  the 
duly  qualified  class.^  The  list,  when  complete,  was  attached  to 
the  "  album,"  and  these  judges  were  known  as  the  judices  seleeti 
or  judices  in  albo  relati,  and  acted  for  the  period  of  one  year. 
By  the  lex  Aurelia  the  list  consisted  of  three  decuries  {decuriM 
judicum):  the  first  giving  the  number  of  senators,  the  second 
the  knights,  and  the  third  the  treasury  tribunes.  This  system 
of  decuries,  with  certain  variations  as  to  number  and  the  status  of 
the  members,  was  permanently  maintained.  At  a  later  period, 
under   Augustus,   it  was  divided  into  four;   iinder  Caligub 

'  "Ad  tres  judicnm  dccnrias qnartam  henrfio.^  8,  7. 

addixit  ex  infcriori  censa  :  qu»  dvce-  *  "  Praetores  nrbani,  qni,  jorati,  ^ 

nariorum    vocnretnr,  jadicaretque   de  bent  optimnm  qneinqoe  in  selectoj^ 

Icvibus  summis."   Suet.,  Oct.,  32 ;  Aul.  dices referre."   Cicero,  Pro  Cluent,^ 
GelL,  Noct.  attic.,  14,  2;  Seneca,  J)e 
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there  were  five  decuricBy  each  distinguished  by  a  particular 
name.^  The  qualification  for  inscription  became  less  stringent : 
even  the  military  were  admitted,  whatever  might  be  their  posi- 
tion in  the  census,  nor  was  the  right  denied  to  citizens  occupy- 
ing a  lower  position  than  the  knights  {ex  inferiori  censu).  The 
total  number  odh^^ejudices  that  was  inscribed  upon  the  annual 
lists  was  successively  raised  fi*om  three  hundred  and  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  to  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  and  finally,  under 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  to  about  four  thousand.^ 


Section  LIII, 

On  the  Authority  of  the  SENATfts-coNSULTA. 

287.  Notwithstanding  that  the  assertion  of  Theophilus  as 
to  the  double  effect  of  the  lex  Hortensioy  that  by  a  species  of 
compromise  it  at  one  and  the  same  time  gave  the  authority 
of  law  to  the  plebiscita  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  senatus^ 
consulta  on  the  other,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer 
who  refers  to  this  law,  the  suggestion  that  it  had  a  double 
action  is  not  improbable.  The  right  of  the  senate  as  to  the 
enactment  of  laws  was  considerably  restrained  from  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  lex  Hortensiuy  for  so  far  as  the  ple^ 
biscitum  was  concerned  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  senate 
should  give  its  auctoritas  either  for  the  initiation  of  the  enact- 
ment, nor  for  its  final  sanction  when  once  it  had  been  voted ; 
and  as  this  form  of  legislation  became  more  and  more  fi:^uent 
the  legislative  powers  of  the  senate  gradually  passed  away.  It 
was,  therefore,  forced  to  seek  troua  other  sources  the  means  of 
intervening  upon  extraordinary  occasions ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
by  a  senatus'Consultum  it  prohibited  the  tribune,  L.  Satuminus, 
fi:om  la3dng  before  the  comitia  the  proposition  for  the  lex  fru" 

*  "  Decuriffi    qaoqne  ipsaB    pluribus  to  Velleins  Patcrcnlns,  2,  76,  and  Plu- 

discretsB  nominibas  faere,  tribunorum  tarch,  Pomp.,  65.    Eight  hundred  and 

tsn&,ettelectorum^Qtjudicumy   Plin.,  fifty  according  to  Cicero,  Ad  Attic.,  8, 

Hut.  natur.,  33,   7.     To   which  we  16.    About  four  thousand,  one  thousand 

must  add  the  fourth,  the  ducenarii,  in  each  decuria,  under  Augustus.  Vide 

Vide  note,  §  285.  Pliny,  HUt,  nat,  33,  7. 

'  Three  hundred  and  sixty  according 
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mentaria  in  B.C.  654.  ^'  Senatus  decrevit,  si  earn  legem  ad 
populum  feratf  adversus  rempublicam  videri  eum  faeert^ 
When  the  tribune^  notwithstanding  the  senatus-consultum,  and 
notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  his  colleagues^  persisted  in 
his  course^  the  qucestor  urbanuSy  Q.  Cepio^  regarding  his  act 
as  one  of  revolt  against  the  senate  and  injurious  to  the  lepubliCy 
together  with  some  other  citizens^  broke  into  the  comitia,  oreat^ 
turned  the  platform,  threw  away  the  ballot  boxes,  and  pre- 
vented  the  vote  being  taken.  This  conduct  resulted  in  a  charge 
of  treason.^  Even  in  the  comitia  centuriata  it  more  than  onoe 
happened  that,  contrary  to  principle,  propositions  were  earned 
hj  the  magistrates  without  the  preliminary  authority  of  tlie 
senate  having  been  obtained. 

There  was  a  political  struggle  and  a  disturbance  dT  & 
ancient  regime^  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Theophihs 
had  before  him  certain  judicial  documents,  lost  since  the  ooon* 
pilation  of  Justinian,  which  was  the  field  of  Theophilus's  laboonL 
And  in  these  documents  there  were  probably  accounts  of  these 
struggles,  and  upon  this  basis  Theophilus  may  have  grounded 
his  assertion. 

288.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  Cicero  enumerates  the  senatmn 
consulta  among  the  contemporary  soiu'ces  of  the  civil  law  m 
terms  almost  identical  with  those  which  at  a  later  period  woe 
adopted  in  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  and  of  Justinian.*  Aad 
Pomponius,  without  referring  it  to  the  lex  Hortensta,  of  wMcfc 
he  has  spoken  in  the  previous  paragraph,  mentions  the  senatii' 
consulta  as  a  source  of  law,  and  represents  it  as  having  beooni 
so  at  a  later  period  {deinde),  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  resub  d 
necessity  and  custom  {necessitas  ipsa  cur  am  reipuMicet  it 
senatum  deduxit),  and  fi'om  the  interposition  of  the  senate.  **ik 
coepit  senatus  se  interponere ;  et  quidquid  conSfituisset  duf 
vabatuTy  idque  jus   appellabatur   senatus-consultumJ*^    D* 

'  Cicero,  RheioHca  ad  Herennium,  tnam,  more,  sqnitate  oonsistit*  8ej 

1>  §  12-  Gai.,  Itut.,  1,  §  2,  and  JiudBiao,  l^; 

*  Cicero.  Topic.,  §  6 :  "  Ut  si  quU  §  8. 
ins  civile  dicat  id  esse,  quod  in  legibas,         •  Dig.  1,  2,  De  arig.  jwr^  %%\ 

senatiis-consultis,  rebas  jndicatis,  inris-  Pomp, 
peritonul  anctoritate,  edictlB  magistra- 
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n»8on  which  he  assigns,  viz.  the  difficulty  of  assembling  the 
plebeians  or  the  people,  is  a  reason  conceived  at  a  later  period 
under  the  empire.  But  what  Pomponius  has  said  is  sufficient 
to  convince  us  that  there  never  was  any  law  conferring  on  the 
senate,  in  addition  to  its  governmental  or  administrative  Amo- 
tions, the  right  of  legislating.  If  certain  senatus-consulta 
(which  is  incontestable)  were  at  a  later  period  of  the  republic 
enacted  concerning  points  of  private  law,  this  was  because  these 
matters  referred  more  or  less  directly  to  public  interests  which 
were  confided  to  the  keeping  of  the  senate,  or  came  under  the 
head  of  those  instructions  or  orders  given  &om  time  to  time  by 
magistrates. 

289.  The  number  of  the  senatus-^onsulta^  upon  matters  of 
private  right,  prior  to  the  empire,  is  exceedingly  small.  The 
most  important  is  that  which  introduces  the  principle  that  the 
freeman  who  fraudulently,  and  in  order  to  participate  in  the 
price  paid,  should  sufier  himself  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  could  not 
recover  his  liberty.  This  provision  remained  in  force  even  till 
and  under  Justinian,  and  appears  from  Sempronius  to  be  derived 
from  a  senatus'consuhum.  From  a  fragment  of  Paul  it  ap- 
pears that  it  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  Quintus  Mucins.^ 
The  senatus^consultum  (the  provisions  of  which  we  learn  from 
Ulpian)  upon  the  right  to  bequeath  the  usufruct  of  the  entire 
patrimony,  and  consequently  of  consumable  articles,*  is  also  of 
ancient  date,  but  we  may  conclude  from  a  passage  in  Cicero's 
Topics  that  it  did  not  exist  at  the  time  when  Cicero  wrote  that 
work.*  The  date  is  uncertain.  At  a  much  earlier  period, 
namely,  b.c.  177,  we  find  the  senatus-consultum  by  which  the 
senate  enjoined  upon  magistrates,  before  whom  an  enfiranchise- 
ment  could  be  made  by  the  vindictor,  the  duty  of  imposing 
upon  the  parties,  under  pain  of  nullity,  the  oath  that  the  manu- 
mission was  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  afiecting  his  citizen- 
ship {civitatis  mutandcB  causa  manu  non  mittere).  We  find 
from  a  passage  in  Livy  the  efiect  of  this  senatus^consultum 

'  Dig.  40, 13,  Qnihui  ad  lihert.pro^         »  Dig.  7,  5,  De  usv/r,  ear,  rer,  qua 
elam,  nan  licet,  3,  f.  Pomp. ;  40,  12,      Uiu  consum.,  1,  1  Ulp. 
De  liberal,  cau$.,  23,  pr.  1  Paul.  '  Cicero,  Top,,  §  5. 

b2 
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dpon  the  census  and  status  of  the  Latins  in  respect  to  citizen- 
ship. 

A  still  earlier  date>  B.C.  236,^  must  be  ascribed  to  the  senatus'- 
consultum,  hj  which  the  senate,  in  order  to  recompense  tlie  en- 
franchised Hispala  Fecenia  for  having  discovered  the  Baccha- 
nalian orgies,  conferred  upon  her,  as  to  marriage  and  tutekge, 
extraordinary  privileges.  But  this  senatus^onsultum  was 
carried  as  a  proposed  enactment  before  the  comitia  and  voted 
for.« 

It  was  a  principle  in  &ct  that  the  senatus'-consultum  coiili 
not  directly  abrogate  any  civil  law,  and  even  in  later  times  and 
imder  the  empire  we  find  that  the  senate,  in  the  innovations  in- 
troduced by  it,  preferred  the  form  of  giving  orders  to  the  consuls, 
to  the  praetors,  or  to  the  other  magistrates,  of  giving  advice,  or 
interposing  its  authority,  of  giving  or  revising  certain  actianet. 
The  two  senatuS'Consulta,  Velleianum  and  dftwedonianum, 
which  belong  to  the  imperial  period  of  which  we  have  the  text 
m  the  Digest,  furnish  us  with  two  remarkable  examples.* 


Section  LIV. 

Jus    HONORARIUM — E DICTUM— EdICTUM    PERPETUUM— 

Edictum  repentinum  —  Interdictum — Edictum 

TRALATITIUM — LeX  CoRNELIA,  DE  EdICTIS. 

290.  Our  attention  is  now  turned  to  a  new  branch  of  1»W| 
and  the  question  how  it  came  into  existence, — ^whether  it  iwn 
the  result  of  a  special  enactment,  or  whether  it  derived  its  farce 
from  custom  ?  The  latter  hypothesis  appears  to  me  the  mart 
probable. 

From  the  earliest  periods  the  magistrates,  that  is  to  say,  tb 
consuls,  and  at  a  later  epoch  the  pnetors,  the  curule  sedik* 
the  censors,  and  even  the  plebeian  tribunes,  had  the  right » 
publishing  orders  and  notices  connected  with  their  respedi'' 

•  Livj,  xli.  9.  doniano,  1  pr.  f.  Ulp. ;  16, 1,  /Jf** 
»  Livj',  xxxix.  19.                                 00ns.  Velleiano,  2,  §  1,  £.  Ulpt 

•  Dig.  14,  6,  De  ten,  cons,  Maee^ 
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functioiifl ;  this  right  was  styled  the  right  e-dicerey  which  is  tKe 
symbolic  term  of  the  Roman  magistracy  (see  Dico,  §  42). 

291.  The  use  of  this  expression,  however,  more  particularly 
belonged  to  those  magistrates  who  had  a  certain  jurisdiction ;  for 
instance,  at  Kome,  to  the  prcBtor  urbanus,  the  prcBtor  peregrinus 
and  to  the  two  sediles,  and,  in  the  provinces,  to  the  governor.  The 
jurisdiction,  as  the  term  itself  indicates,  consisting  in  the  general 
capacity  to  declare  the  law.  This  power  could  be  exercised  in 
various  ways ;  for  example,  jus  dicere  was  to  declare  the  law, 
to  organize  ihe  formula  in  the  suit ;  addicere  was  to  award  the 
property  in  controversy  by  the  declaration  of  right ;  edicere  was 
to  declare  the  law  in  a  general  manner,  so  that  such  enuncia- 
tion of  it  should  serve  as  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  all ;  inter-- 
dicere  was  to  declare  a  similar  rule  which  should  govern  the 
conduct  of  a  particular  suit.  Jus  dicer Cy  addicere y  edicere ^ 
interdicere,  belonged  to  the  same  family  of  words ;  the  two 
last  have  more  especial  reference  to  the  jus  honorarium, 

292.  Under  a  system  of  legislation  like  that  of  Rome  at  a 
period  when  the  separation  between  the  legislative  and  the 
judicial  fiinctions,  now  familiar  to  us,  did  not  exist,  the  magis- 
trates charged  with  any  given  jurisdiction  were  of  necessity 
compelled  to  publish  rules  or  instructions  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  they  proposed  to  act  during  their  tenure  of  office  ;  as  to 
the  means  that  they  intended  to  employ  to  secure  the  execution 
of  the  laws  with  whose  administration  they  were  charged ;  as  to 
the  course  that  must  be  pursued  by  private  individuals  seeking 
to  establish  their  claims.  "Judicium  dabo;  in  duplum  judicium 
dabo;  agere  permittam ;  actionem  causa  cognita  dabo^^ — "I  will 
allow  art  actio;  I  will  allow  an  actio  in  duplum;  I  will  allow  an 
actio  to  be  brought ;  I  will  allow  an  actio  after  examination." 
*^  Interdicam^^ — "  I  will  give  an  interdictum.^^  "Animadvert 
tarn " — "  I  will  punish  or  I  will  provide  for."  "  Ratum  non 
habebo^^ — "I  shall  not  consider  vaUd."  "In  integrum  resti- 
tuam^"* — "I  shall  restore  in  it«  entirety."  Such  were  the 
phrases  which  formed  the  conclusion  of  various  provisions  of 
the  praetor.     These  rules  thus  published  {e-dicta)  occupied  a 
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place  side  by  side  with  the  law,  invested  with  the  auihoriiy  of 
the  magistrate,  as  the  living  and  flexible  portion  of  the  civil 
law.     "  Viva  vox  Juris  civilisy^  as  says  the  jurist  Marcianus.^ 

293.  The  prcetor  urbanus  would,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  necessanly  meet  from  time  to  time  with  cases  for  which 
there  was  no  provision,  or  with  others  to  which  the  application 
of  the  law  appeared   unjust.      He  would  therefore   feel  the 
necessity  of  supplementing  this  law  or  correcting  it  by  such 
means  as  were  within  his  power,  and  he  would  consequently 
declare  that  in  such  cases  he  should  adopt  a  given  course. 
The  prcetor  peregrinus^  on  his  part,  had,  so  to  say,  to  ascertain 
and  to  build  up  a  new  system  of  law,  the  jus  gentium.     He 
found  nothing  of  this  in  the  civil  law ;  and  it  was  consequently 
necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  arbitrary  action,  that  he  should 
state  certain  rules  and  lay  down  certain  principles.     As  to  the 
SBdiles  charged  with  the  general  administration  of  the  police, 
they  had  also  to  draw  up  certain  rules  concerning  the  pnUio 
games,  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads,  markets  and 
sales,  and  other  matters  which  came  under  their  cognizance  and 
jurisdiction.      And  in  the  provinces,  again,  the  governor  on 
arriving  in  the  conquered  coimtry  which  had  become  his  charge 
found  that  he  was  called  upon  to  amalgamate  the  laws  of  the 
country  with  those  of  Rome;  so  he,  too,  was  equally  under 
the  necessity  of  laying  down  the  principles  by  which  he  intended 
to  be  guided.     Thus,  as  Papinian  says,  the  right  to  make  edicCi 
designed  originally  as  a  function  of  the  executive  power,  and  ai 
an  auxiliary  to  the  civil  law,  came  to  be  employed  to  sc^ple* 
ment  and  to  correct  the  law,  and  this  without  there  being  anjT 
definite  initiatory  legislative  act.     It  grew  up  as  the  result  of 
custom— an  ofishoot  generally  of  the  ideas  and  institutioni  of 
the  period,  having  its  origin  in  expediency  {propter  utiHtaii» 
publicam),     **  Adjurandi,  vel  supplendi,  vel  corrigendi  jurif 
civilis  gratid^^  says  Papinian.^ 

*  Dig.  1, 1,  Dejugtitia  etjure,  8,  f.  rium  est,  quod  pnstores  iiitit)dBZflril4 
Marcian. :  **  Nam  et  ipsnm  jas  bono-  adjavandi,  vel  sapplendi,  rtH  oorHgflM* 
rarium  viva  yox  est  juris  civilis/'  juris  cinlis  gratia,  propter  Mllliliti* 

*  Dig.  1,  1,  De  jtutitia  et  jure,  7,  publicam :  quod  et  A4morarimm^ifSU^ 
f  1,  f .  Papinian :  <' .    .    .  Jus  pneto-  ad  honorem  pmtonim  ric  noniiiti^ 
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894.  In  the  course  of  time  the  precedents  relating  to  the 
right  of  publishing  edicts  {jus  edicendi)  were  systematised.  It 
became  necessary  to  pubUsh  the  edicts  at  the  commencement  of 
the  magistrate's  term  of  office.  "  You  must,"  says  Cicero, 
**  as  soon  as  you  have  entered  upon  your  magistracy  and  taken 
your  seat,  publish  by  an  edict  the  rules  that  you  intend  to 
observe  during  the  term  of  your  office."^  The  magistrates  who 
had  published  their  edicts  were  bound  by  them ;  and  this  neces- 
sity was  imposed  upon  them  by  a  special  law,  the  lex  Cornelia, 
enacted  in  the  time  of  Cicero.*  This  deprived  the  praetors  of 
the  power  of  varying  their  judicial  decisions  as  partiality  or 
ambition  might  dictate.  Cicero  makes  deviations  from  his  pub- 
lished edict  one  of  the  chief  accusations  which  he  brought  against 
Verres.'  The  edicts  thus  became  obligatory  for  one  year,  and 
for  this  reason  Cicero  calls  them  the  lex  annua,  "  The  calends 
of  January  put  an  end,"  says  he,  "  to  the  edict  of  the  praetor."* 
In  fact,  as  the  edicts  were  nothing  more  than  the  orders  pub- 
lished by  a  magistrate  and  were  not  legislative  enactments, 
they  expired  with  the  power  from  which  they  emanated,  and 
each  new  magistrate,  by  appropriating  or  rejecting  them,  either 
maintained  or  abolished  the  decrees  of  his  predecessor.     More 


*  ''  Est  enim  tibi  (jam  qnnin  magis- 
tratam  inieris  et  in  concionem  adscen- 
deris)  edicendom,  qn®  sis  observatonis 
in  jure  dicendo." 

•  Asconios,  In  argum.  Cornel. :  ("  Le- 
gem Conielias  talit)  nt  prsetores  ex 
edictis  sais  perpetais  jus  dicerent,  qaas 
res  torn  gratiam  ambitiosis  prsetoribus, 
qui  varie  jus  dicere  assaeTerant,  sus- 
tolit."  It  is  to  this  lex  Cornelia  that 
certain  anthors  refer  the  right  conferred 
upon  the  magistrates  of  publishing 
their  edicts.  The  fact  is,  that  it  com- 
manded the  praetors  to  publish  an  edict 
at  the  commencement  of  their  term  of 
office  and  to  conform  themselves  to  it 
throughout  the  year.  It  regulated  the 
publication  of  the  edicts,  but  we  must 
not  suppose  that  it  introduced  them. 
Cicero,  m  his  oration  against  Verres, 
complained  of  the  provisions  introduced 
by  that  magistrate  in  his  edict,  and  at 
the  injustice  of  some  of  his  decisions, 
which  conformed  to  his  interest  and 
not  to  the  terms  of  his  edict.  The  pro- 
ceeding against  Yerree,   it   must   be 


noticed,  is  anterior  to  the  lex  Cornelia, 
We  also  find  in  a  law  discovered  in  the 
last  century,  the  lex  de  Gallia  Cisal' 
pinoy  mention  of  the  edict  of  the  Praetor 
Peregrinus,  but  we  cannot  infer  any- 
thing certain  from  it,  inasmuch  as  we 
do  not  know  whether  this  was  anterior 
to  the  Ux  Cornelia ;  and  it  can  be 
placed  either  during  the  Punic  wars, 
when  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  province  (Beaufort, 
ii.  p.  318),  or,  in  our  opinion,  to  a  later 
period,  namely,  B.C.  49,  when  this  part 
of  Gaul  received  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship (see  §  312).  I  adopt  the  opinion 
that  the  edicts  owe  their  origin  to  cus- 
tom, and  that  the  laws  were  published 
to  regulate  them  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventh  century  from  the  foundation 
of  Rome. 

»  Cicero,  In  Verrem,  1,  §§42,  46. 

*  Cicero,  In  Verrem,  1,  42 :  "  Qui 
plurimum  tribuunt  edicto,  pnetoiia 
edictum  legem  annuam  dicunt  esse."— 
"Finem  edicto  prstoris  afferont  ka- 
lendn  Jannarii." 
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frequently,  however,  and  in  proportion  as  the  edicts,  by  the 
force  of  this  constant  revision  and  annual  publication,  became 
perfected  and  such  as  no  objection  could  be  taken  to  them, 
they  came  to  be  considered  as  complete,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  occasional  modifications  in  points  of  secondary 
importance,  were  generally  retained.  Some  provisions  .were  of 
such  obvious  utility  that  they  were  transmitted  year  by  year, 
and  came  at  length  to  be  regarded  as  unchangeable.  In  this 
way  long  use  imparted  to  them  the  force  of  law,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  Cicero  ranks  them  as  an  important  portion  of 
the  customary  law.^  At  a  later  date  tiie  prsetorian  edict 
became  a  portion  of  the  lex  scripta. 


296.  We  must  distinguish  tiie  various  edicts,  those  at  least 
which  are  particularly  connected  with  the  history  of  Roman 
private  law.     These  were,  first,  the  edicts  of  the  praetor,  pnt^ 
torts  edictum ;  second,  of  the  sediles,  edictum  (Bdilium  or  ttdiU- 
Hum  edictum ;  third,  of  the  proconsuls  or  propraetors,  edictum 
provinciale*     These  were  called  edicta  perpetua^  because  thej 
were  not  made  for  any  particular  case,  but,  although  annual* 
for  the  perpetual  jurisdiction  to  which  they  severally  appertained 
(Jurisdictionis  perpetutB  causa;  non  prout  res  incidit).     The 
magistrate,  and  the  edict  published  by  him,  both  went  at  tJie 
same  time,  but  the  office  of  the  magistrate,  together  with  the 
perpetual  edict,  remained.     This  was  not  the  case  with  those 
edicts  which  were  declared  for  a  specific  matter  on  the  spur  of 
the   moment  (repentine),  in  order  to  meet  a  case  in  fciiA* 
Edicts  of  this  kind,  which  were  matters  of  pure  accident,  migU 
exist  under  one  prastor  and  not  under  another,  and  had  no  con* 
tinning  force  ;  they  were  called  edicta  repentinaJ^     Sometunes 
even  the  prastor  declared,  as  a  special  edict,  the  law  whidi 


•  Cicero,  De  invent.,  ii.  22 :  "  Con- 
snetadinis  aatem  jns  esse  pntatnr  id 
qnod  Yoluntate  omnium  sine  lege  ve- 
tnstas  conriprobayit.  In  ea  autem  jara 
snnt  qasUam  ipsa  jam  certa  propter 
vetustatem,  qao  in  genere  et  alia  sunt 
multa,  et  eomm  multo  maxima  pars, 
quee  prstores  edicere  consueverunt." 

•  Cicero,  In  Verrem,  iiL  §  14 :  "  Exo- 
Htnr  pecnUare  edictam  repentinnm,  ne 


qais  fmmentnm  de  area  toUeret  »t^ 
qnam  cum  dccnmano  pactns  tatd. 
"  lUud  edictum  repente  nberrimim  ^ 
quaestaosissimom  nascitnr,"  kc  Bi 
here  refers  to  two  edicts  of  VeB* 
made  during  his  pnetorate  in  SkA^ 
the  object  of  which  was,  under  the  fif 
of  a  general  order,  to  sanction  Um  ^ 
dnct  of  a  certain  collector. 
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should  govern  the  Ktigation  in  the  individual  case  between  two 
parties.  This  was  termed  inter  dictum ,  that  is,  a  species  of 
edictum  inter  duos,  Xhe  edictum  tralatitium  was  that  which 
was  retained,  and  handed  on  from  one  magistracy  to  the  other. 
The  edictum  novum  described  the  innovations  or  amendments 
made  from  time  to  time. 

296.  Those  decisions  which  had  been  established  by  custom 
and  transmitted  frxjm  edict  to  edict,  formed  a  species  of  magis- 
trate-made law  known  as  the  jus  honorarium  or  "  honorary 
law.  It  consisted  of  two  principal  partsj  praetorian  law  {jus 
prcBtorium)  and  aedile  law  {jus  (Edilium),  of  which  the  former 
is  far  the  more  important.  This  is  the  origin  of  that  praetorian 
law  which  advanced,  so  to  say,  in  a  parallel  line  with  the 
Roman  civil  law.  It  did  not  rest  upon  any  direct  legislation ; 
it  admitted  of  modification,  and  was  grounded  on  the  principles 
of  equity  and  natural  justice ;  it  contributed  in  a  great  degree 
to  Roman  civilization,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  old  legal  system.  It  was  a  work  of 
science,  of  philosophy  and  of  progress,  and  step  by  step  sup- 
planted the  primitive  Quiritarian  law.  We  find  Cicero,  even 
in  his  time,  complaining  that  the  Twelve  Tables  were  no  longer 
studied  as  heretofore,  and  saying  that  they  were  replaced  by 
the  edicts  of  the  praetor. 

297.  The  Romans,  not  content  with  the  success  which  they 
had  achieved  against  Carthage  and  Macedonia,  carried  their 
conquests  into  remote  regions.  Jugurtha,  the  king  of  Numidia, 
resisted  their  power,  not  however  with  arms,  but  with  gold. 
He  bought  the  suflB:«,ges  of  the  senate  and  purchased  peace ; 
nay,  he  purchased  the  defeat  of  a  Roman  army.  Rome,  he 
said,  would  perish,  could  it  find  a  buyer  to  purchase  its  destruc- 
tion. Ultimately,  however,  he  adorned  the  triumph  of  Marius, 
and  Numidia  was  ranked  amongst  the  Roman  provinces.  It 
had  assisted  in  the  subjugation  of  Carthage,  and  was  in  its  turn 
subdued.  On  the  banks  of  the  Varus,  the  Rhone  and  the 
Iser,  the  Roman  legions  encoimtered  the  barbarians  of  Gaul. 
The  Cimbri  and  the  Teutons,  emigrants  from  Germany  to  a 
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southern  clime,  were  exterminated ;  and  our  attention  is  now 
directed  to  the  social  war,  the  civil  wars,  and  the  serrile  wars, 
which  rapidly  followed  each  other. 


Section  LV. 

The  Social  Wab. 

298.  B.C.  91.  The  allies  of  Latium  and  of  Italj  had  been 
instrumental  in  building  up  the  power  of  Rome,  but  the  titk 
and  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  were  denied  theoL     For 
many  years  past,  tribunes  who  had  been  solicitous  to  obtain 
supporters  had  been  in  the   habit  of  promising  kws  which 
should  remedy  this  state  of  things.     Upon  such  occasions  the 
allies  crowded  into  Rome,  thronged  the  public  places  of  as- 
sembly, and  waited  for  fulfilment  of  these  promises,  but  without 
effect.     Italy  rose  in  arms ;  the  standards  of  the  aUied  towns, 
of  the  municipal  towns,  and  of  the  colonies  themselves,  were 
borne  fi'om  every  part  of  Italy  towards  the  Roman  capital 
The  war  was  a  short  but  a  bloody  one.     Consuls,  Roman 
legions  and  allied  legions  perished  in  the  struggle.     Italy  lost 
no  fewer  than  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  Rome  finallj 
triumphed,  by  first  enrolling  within  the  numbers  of  its  citizens 
those  who  had  not  taken  up  arms,  or  who  were  the  first  to  lay 
them  down,  and  afterwards  by  admitting  those  who  were  still 
able  to  retain  them  (lex  Julia,  B.C.  90;  lex  Plautia,  B.C.  89). 
Thus  in  the  space  of  two  years  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship 
were   acquired  by  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy,  including  the 
suffi*age,  the  only  condition  imposed  being  that  of  a  declaradoD 
that  the  new  citizens  should  adopt  the  civil  law  of  Rome.    But      j 
in  order  to  diminish  the  influence  of  these  new  citizens,  tbef 
were  placed  in  eight  new  tribes,  which  were   added  to  the 
already  existing  tribes,  so  that  in  all  public  deliberations  the 
whole  of  Italy  had  but  eight  votes,  whereas  Rome  had  thiitf 
five.     This  disproportion  did  not  last  long,  for  the  Italians  soon 
succeeded  in  securing  their  distribution  amongst  the  thirty-fw 
Roman  tribes. 
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Montesquieu,  pray  to  be  permitted  to  turn  away  his  eyes  from 
the  wars  of  M arius  and  Sylla. 

Sylla  having  triumphed  and  been  proclaimed  perpetual  dic- 
tator, humbled  the  plebeians,  compromised  the  tribunes,  debased 
the  knights,  and  elevated  the  senators.  The  assemblies  by 
tribes  were  dissolved,  and  the  comitia  centuriata  invested  with 
all  power.  Sylla,  in  fact,  desired  to  restore  to  the  senate  its 
pristine  splendour,  and  to  the  repubUc  its  primitive  energy. 
He  wished  to  restore  its  virtues,  its  public  spirit,  and,  above  aD, 
its  liberty ;  and  it  was  perhaps  this  last  consideration  which  in- 
duced him,  after  having  retained  his  office  of  dictator  for  five 
years,  to  abdicate — an  act  which  history  has  regarded  with 
astonishment. 

Some  of  his  laws  must  be  noticed  (b.c.  81).     The  lex  Cor- 
neliajudicaria  deprived  the  knights  of  civil  power  and  restored 
it  to  the  senators.     The  lex  Cornelia  defahis,  also  called  fetto* 
mentaria,  and  the  lex   Cornelia  de  sicariis^  which  established 
two  new  qucBstiones,  one  for  crimes  involving  fraud  principaDy 
in  matters  connected  with  wills,  and  the  other  against  murdereis. 
It  is  probably  to  this  last  law  that  the  Institutes  of  Justiniao 
refer '  as  making  provision  for  the  case  of  certain  injuries  com- 
mitted with  violence. 


Section  LVII. 

The  Seevh,e  Wars. 

301.  B.C.  72.  So  violent  were  the  struggles  and  so  great  the 
troubles  of  this  period  that  the  wars  of  the  slaves  passed  ahnofii 
imnoticed.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  they  are  not  mort 
worthy  of  oiu'  attention  than  either  of  the  others.  An  innuln6^ 
able  number  of  captives,  collected  from  aU  parts  of  the  worHj 
were  crowded  together  on  the  estates  of  the  wealthy  BomaDfl) 
some  of  whom  possessed  even  thousands  of  these  unhap^ 
people.  At  the  time  to  which  our  attention  is  now  directed  tbo 
slaves  of  Italy  rose  in  arms,  broke  their  fetters,  and,  ftffmT"^"^ 

»  Lib.  IT.  tit  4,  §  8. 
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the  character  of  soldiers,  took  the  field  to  the  number  of  60,000. 
The  troops  which  were  sent  against  them  were  defeated ;  the 
forces  of  four  praetors  were  destroyed ;  but  the  slaves  eventually 
succumbed  to  a  consul,  and  received,  instead  of  the  liberty  which 
they  had  sought,  the  cruel  death  of  the  slave, — the  pimishment 
of  die  cross.  But  they  had  left  successors,  and  a  new  army  ap- 
peared in  the  field.  This  second  attempt  was  at  first  rewarded 
by  success,  but  the  success  was  only  temporary.  The  slaves 
allowed  themselves  to  be  blockaded,  and  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  by  famine ;  they  killed  each  other  in  order  to  escape 
the  vengeance  of  their  masters.  The  gladiators  of  Capua, 
escaping  from  their  bondage  and  raising  the  cry  of  liberty, 
caused  the  third  servile  war.  The  illustrious  Spartacus,  clad 
in  consular  purple,  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  ravaged  Italy 
and  put  the  Roman  legions  to  flight.  But  he  fell  before  the 
tmited  strength  of  Rome,  and  the  chief,  with  his  followers, 
perished  by  their  own  hands  rather  than  seek  for  quarter. 
Thus  terminated  the  efibrts  of  the  slaves  to  obtain  their 
freedom. 

802.  B.C.  70.  The  civil  wars  had  not  died  out  with  Marius 
and  Sylla.  Catiline,  Pompey,  and  Csesar,  Antony  and  Octavius 
followed  in  their  wake.  The  work  of  Sylla  was  destroyed  by 
Pompey.  The  plebeians  recovered  their  assemblies,  the  tri- 
bunes their  privileges,  the  knights  their  judicial  power,  and 
this  they  shared  with  the  senate  and  the  treasury  tribunes. 
But  it  is  of  no  avail  to  study  these  ephemeral  laws  which  clash 
against  and  alternately  annul  each  other — convulsive  move- 
ments indicative  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  republic. 
Pompey,  it  is  true,  marched  his  legions  into  Asia,  vanquished 
Mithridates,  overran  Armenia,  Colchis,  Albania,  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  led  his  legions  even  to  Jerusalem,  but  it  was  only  to  hasten 
this  dissolution. 

803.  We  pass  rapidly  over  these  latter  years  of  the  republic, 
over  the  compact  or  rather  league  formed  between  Pompey, 
Crassus  and  Caesar,  under  the  name  of  the  triumvirate,  b.c.  64. 
They  united  themselves  in  order  that  they  might  conunand  the 
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senate,  dictate  the  choice  of  candidates,  and  divide  between 
themselves  the  provinces.  Pompey  had  Spain,  Crassus  Syria, 
and  CsBsar  the  Gauls.  It  was  at  this  period  that  this  general, 
who  retained  the  power  in  his  hands  for  ten  years,  explored 
those  unknown  regions  described  in  his  immortal  Commentaries, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  Great  Britain,  conquering  on  his  route 
all  the  barbarians  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

804.  Let  us  pass  over  the  struggle  between  Pompey  and 
CsBsar.  Ambition  united  them,  and  ambition  brought  about 
their  separation.  CsBsar  had  passed  the  Rubicon  with,  as  Cicero 
tells  us,^  these  lines  of  Euripides  upon  his  lips,  thus  rendered  by 
the  Roman  orator : — 

**  Nam  si  violandam  est  jna  regnandi  gratia, 
Yiolandom  est;  aliia  rebns,  pietatem  colas.'' 

He  vanquished  Pompey  in  Thessaly,  Scipio  and  Cato  in  Africa, 
and  the  sons  of  Pompey  in  Spain.     The  senate  and  the  Roman 
people  gave  themselves  into  his  hands.     Consulates  were  lavished 
upon  him,  and  he  was  finally  made  perpetual  dictator,  a  con- 
dition of  affiiirs  which  Brutus  and  his  co-conspirators  terminated 
at  the  end  of  six  months  by  the  assassination  of  the  dictator  in 
the  midst  of  the  senate,  as  if  they  would  destroy  this  office 
with  the  same  weapon  as  that  with  which  they  had  destroyed 
the  laws — the  sword.     B.C.  45. 

Before  Caesar's  death  all  Cisalpine  Gaul  had  received  the 
rights  of  citizenship  (B.C.  49  to  B.C.  47),  two  new  sediles  had  be® 
created  {cediles  cereales  qui  frumento  prceessent),  and  the  pW" 
praetors  had  been  increased  to  ten,  and  subsequently  to  sixteen' 

805.  We  pass  over  the  wars  which  followed  the  death  » 
Caesar,  during  which  the  republicans  were  commanded  hj 
Cassius  and  Brutus.  The  latter,  who  imitated  the  first  BrotuSj 
wished  to  regenerate  the  republic  which  had  been  founded  bf 
his  predecessor,  as  if,  when  the  country,  its  inhabitants  and  rf» 
resources  had  all  changed,  the  institutions  could  remain  A^ 
same. 

>  J)e  ofic,  iii.  21, 
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806*  We  pass  over  the  second  triumyirate  of  Antony,  Le- 
pidns  and  Octayius,  or,  to  express  it  more  correctly,  of  Octavius 
Caesar,'  for  Julius  Caesar  had  adopted  him  by  his  will  and  left 
him  an  inheritance,  which  he  did  not  &>il  to  acquire. 

We  pass  over  the  terrible  proscriptions  which  characterized 

this  second  triumvirate*     But  these  proscriptions  recall  to  our 

mind  a  man  whom  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  overlook,  who 

IB  to  this  day  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  all  advocates,  Cicero. 

His  works  are  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  sources,  both  of 

the  history  and  law  of  Rome.     While  reading  his  letters  to 

Atticos  and  Brutus,  we  feel  ourselves  taking  part  in  the  critical 

events  to  which  he  refers;  we  see  before  us  the  struggles  of 

opposmg  fectioM ;  we  realize  the  fears  and  sympathize  with  the 

hopes  of  the  contending  parties.     We  see  the  ancient  consul,  in 

the  midst  of  anarchy  and  corruption,'  meeting  his  opponents  at 

one  time  with  the  arts  of  the  politician,  at  another  confounding 

them  with  his  eloquence,  supported  by  his  clients  and  his  friends, 

iikd  the  cities  over  whose  interest  he  watches.     His  character. 


'  Tlie  adopted  took  the  name  of  the 
tAopler  br  adding  to  his  own  name  the 
BdjectiTaf  termination  ianu3,  OctaYias 
tfter  his  adoption  shoold  be  called  Oc- 
ttTiiniis  CssBu:. 

'From  two  quotations  from  these 
*^  we  are  able  to  judge  to  what 
*^^ta>t  corruption  existed  in  Home, 
^of  these  refers  to  judgments,  the 
y^  to  magistracies.  Cicero  relates 
•^  Clodios  cleared  himself  from  the 
*((ttation  bronght  aeainst  him  :  **  In 
j'odtTs  he  (a  trusted  friend  of  Clodius) 
H  concluded  the  affair  through  the 
jjfitnunentalitj  of  a  gladiator  slave: 
■beamed  the  jndges  to  come  to  him, 
*»d  corrupted  them  by  promises,  threats 
^  gifts,  and  threw  in  as  an  additional 
^ocement  the  offer  of  the  honour  of 
*rt»in  Roman  ladies.  The  forum,  de- 
J*^  by  honourable  men,  was  usurped 
y  >)iTe8;  and  there  were  only  twcuty- 
■UJDdges  courageous  enough  to  expose 
J|*«»«elTes  to  the  peril  of  death  rather 
■JO  iMrrifice  the  republic.  There  were 
jjjrtyone  who  listened  to  the  promp- 
j^  Off  rapacity  rather  than  honour, 
^p/ laid  Catullus,  addressing  one 
«  wttn^ « di^  jQn  gg^  protection  from 
•f  Wa«  it  that  yon  feared  that  the 


money  yon  receired  from  Clodius  would 
be  stolen  from  you.' "  MpUt,  ad  Att.y 
lib.  i.  ep.  16. 

The  second  quotation  is  as  follows : 
"The  consuls  are  steeped  in  infamy. 
C.  Memmius  has  read  to  the  senate  an 
agreement  they  have  made ;  here  it  is  : 
*  In  case  the  two  consuls  should  nomi- 
nate Memmius  and  his  competitor  for 
the  next  year,  they  on  their  part  agree 
to  pay  400,000  sestertii  to  the  consuls, 
provided  they  furnish  three  augurs  who 
shall  stat«  that  they  have  seen  the  lex 
curiata  passed  in  their  favour,  although 
none  has  been  passed  ;  and  further,  two 
consuls  who  shall  swear  to  having 
signed  the  decree  for  the  organization 
of  their  provinces,  although  there  has 
been  no  decree.'  "  Ibid.  lib.  iv.  ep.  18. 
What  depravity  I  And  at  the  same  time 
what  confusion !  that  it  should  be  pos- 
8il)le  that  one  could  be  made  to  believe 
in  a  lejr  curiata  for  the  investiture  of 
office  which  had  not  been  pa.HNed.  It  is 
true  that  this  was  a  fictitious  IcJr  curi- 
ata brought  about  by  the  iutcrvention 
of  thirty  lictors,  and  it  is  true  that  peo- 
ple could  be  made  to  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  decree  which  had  neyer  even 
been  proposed. 
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always  to  examine  their  internal  organization  and  local  adminis- 
tration ;  this  is  especially  so  when  the  cities  under  confflderation 
were  situated  in  the  provinces,  inasmuch  as  the  question  of  the 
concession  of  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  the  extent  to 
which  this  concession  extended,  is  involved  in  it. 

81 1.  Those  colonies,  like  the  allied  towns,  that  were  situated 
in  Italy,  enjoyed  tlie  rights  of  citizenship  both  private  and 
public ;  but  other  colonies,  founded  in  newly  subjected  countiieSy 
such  as  Africa,  Asia,  Spain,  and  the  Gauls,  were  either  Boman 
or  Latin  colonies,  i.  e,  the  latter  enjoyed  the  Jtis  Ixitinitatit^ 
Under  the  name  of  colonicB  militart(B,  a  system  of  spoliation 
was  introduced  by  which  generals  rewarded  those  who  had 
assisted  them  in  furthering  the  efibrts  of  their  ambition.  Towns 
that  resisted  them  were  despoiled,  and  the  plunder  of  the  teni* 
tory  was  divided  among  the  soldiery.  In  this  way  SyUa,  Julius 
Caesar,  and  the  triumvirs,  recompensed  their  adherents.  We 
see  Virgil  coming  to  Rome  to  implore  Octavius  to  restore 
his  little  patrimony ;  we  read  in  his  eclogue  the  descripticm  of 
the  unhappy  shepherd  flying  with  his  Uttle  flock,  his  native 
pastures  wTested  from  him  by  the  heartless  soldiery ;  we  see 
him  shortly  afl;er  the  &voured  guest  of  Caesar ! 

312.  Notwithstanding  minor  diflerences,  the  different  mica^ 
cipia  were  essentially  governed  in  the  same  manner.  Boms 
was  the  summa  respublica;  each  municipium  a  retpuUk^ 
municipalise^ 

Some  idea  of  this  principle  may  be  gained  fix>m  certain  fiif 
mentary  inscriptions  which  modem  research  has  brought  to 
light. 

1.  The  plebiscitum  de  Thermensibus,  which  is  written  QDt  ,j 
table  of  bronze,  conferred  the  rights  of  a  free  town  upon  The^ 
messus  in  Pisidia.     The  date  of  this  is  about  B.C.  72.* 

2.  The  Tabula  Heracleensis,  so  called  from  the  fiust  of 

^  The  consul  Scanms  addressing  the  §  16. 
grandfather  of  Cicero :  "  Utinam  isto  '  **  Legibns  sacis  ita  Qtanto 

animo  atque  virtnte  in  snmma  republic^  ieis  omnibns  saeia  legibna  TlMi^ 

nobiscum  versari,  qoam  in  municipali  majoribua  Pisideis  ntei  liccio  ^nii 

maluisses  I"    Cioero,  De  leg.,  lib.  iii.  Torsos  banc  legem  dod  fiat" 
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fragment  having  been  discovered  partly  at  Heraclea,  near  the 
gulph  of  Tarentum,  in  1732^  and  partly  in  the  same  locality  in 
1735.1 

3.  Some  fragments  of  a  plebiscitumy  upon  a  bronze  table,  in 
two  columns,  discovered  in  1760  amongst  the  ruins  of  Yelleia.* 
The  portion  we  possess  treats  of  the  organization  and  applica* 
tion  of  judiciary  procedure  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  whence  it  is 
called  Lex  GallicB  Cisalpinm.  The  date  of  this  plebiscitum  is 
doubtless  posterior  to  the  enactment  which  conferred  the  ju8 
civitatis  on  Gallia  Cispadana,  B.C.  49,  and  that  which  extended 
it  to  Gallia  Transpadana,  B.C.  47.  But,  in  effect,  the  fragments 
we  possess  are  too  scanty  to  afford  a  general  outline  of  municipal 
government,  nor  do  they  touch  upon  the  most  essential  points 
of  this  system.  A  recent  discovery  made  at  Malaga  of  tables 
belonging  to  the  Imperial  period  presents  us  with  some  more 
interesting  details.  These  we  shall  consider  in  their  proper 
place. 


318.  We  have  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  lex 
Julia  municipalisy  by  which  Julius   CsBsar,  when  dictator. 


'  Notwithstanding  that  these  are  hnt 
fragments,  they  contain  matter  of  such 
dlTersibr  that  it  is  donhtfnl  whether 
thej  reler  to  one  law  or  a  code  of  laws. 

These  fragments  appear  to  deal  with 
three  distinct  subjects :  1.  Declarations 
to  be  made  at  Rome  to  the  consul,  or  in 
default  to  the  preetor  nrbanua  or  to  the 
jprator  j/eregrintu ;  2nd,  certain  rules 
concerning  highways  and  the  duties  of 
the  Adiles;  8^,  a  collection  of  special 
proTisions  for  the  municipia,  the  colo- 
nia,  iheprafeeturaf  the  fara  and  the 
eoniiliaSula,  relating  to  the  city  magis- 
tracies, age,  qualifications,  disburse- 
ments and  incapacity.  Certain  pro- 
Tisions which  diey  contain  would  lead 
to  the  conviction  that  their  promulga- 
tion must  be  ascribed  to  a  period  when 
the  Italian  towns  enjoyed  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizenship,  and  consequently 
subsequent  to  the  social  war.  M. 
Mazochi  (1755)  was  of  opinion  that  it 
might  be  regarded  as  a  plebiscitum 
regulating  the  application  of  the  leges 
Julia  et  Plautia  de  civitate  (B.C.  90 
and  B.C.  89).  M.  de  Haubold,  in  his 
Cbnmology,  places  it  in  or  about  B.C. 


74.  According  to  the  conjecture  of 
M.  de  Sayigny,  of  whom  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  make  further  mention,  its 
date  is  B.C.  45.  The  two  fragments, 
one  of  which  is  sometimes  called  as 
Britanni^fum,  because  upon  its  dis- 
covery it  was  carried  to  England,  the 
other  as  Neapolitanumj  are  now  at 
Naples.  M.  ^londeau  has  given  their 
text  in  his  Itecueil  ant^tutinien^ 
p.  81. 

'  The  contents  of  this  plebiscitum 
are  confined  to  the  oppidum,  munioir- 
pium,  colonia,  proffectura,  forum,  «i- 
cum,  conciliabulum  castellumve  qua 
in  Gallia  Cisalpina  sunt,  and  refer  to 
operis  novi  nunciatio,  damnum  ivfee^ 
turn,  pecvnia  certa  credita,  signata 
forma  publioa  populi  Romani,  and  the 
familuB  erciscunda,  Th\a  plebiscitum 
is  sometimes  called  the  lex  Rubria,  but 
this  must  be  an  error,  inasmuch  as  we 
find  in  one  of  its  sections  (article  20) 
the  expression  Pr€Bfectvsve  ex  lege 
Rubria,  evidently  referring  to  some 
other  plebiscitum.  The  text  of  ^ia 
plebiscitum  will  be  found  in  M.  Blon- 
dean's  ReoueU  ant^ustinien,  p.  77* 
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decreed  certain  general  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  constitution 
and  administration  of  municipes^  at  least  in  Italy.  Cicero,  in 
one  of  his  EpistolcB  ad  fam.^  refers  to  some  of  its  provisions, 
and  it  is  &om  this  letter  that  we  fix  the  date  of  the  Ux  Julia 
municipalis  at  B.C.  41.*  The  text  of  this  law  is  lost.  Savignj, 
not  without  reason,  is  of  opinion  that  the  articles  inscribed  on 
the  table  of  Heraclea  concerning  municipal  regulations  were 
taken  from  the  lex  Julia  municipalis, 

314.  Passing  from  the  condition  of  towns  to  that  of  persons^ 
we  observe  analogous  modifications : — 

Civis. — This  title,  fi-equently  granted  to  individuals,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  given  town,  or  even  of  a  given  locality,  at  this 
period  was  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of  all  Italy,  including 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  Even  kings,  with  the  sanction  of  Homey 
adopted  it,  preferring  it  to  the  style  of  king. 

Latini,  Italiciy  Coloniy  Municipes, — From  the  termination  of 
the  social  war  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  and  Italy  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  both  private  and  public,  and  day  by 
day  became  more  closely  identified  with  the  Romans.  The  various 
distinctions  between  persons  was  confined  to  the  provinces. 

Socii, — Rome  had  its  allies  as  well  as  and  before  its  subject 
states.  The  Achaians  had  aided  it  in  the  overthrow  of  Mace- 
donia, the  king  of  Syracuse  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  fiwn 
Sicily,  the  king  of  Numidia  in  the  destruction  of  Carthage ;  tat 
all  in  their  turn  fell  under  the  yoke  they  had  assisted  to  pliC8 
upon  others.  Their  title  of  ally  was  either  dropped  altog^Iier» 
or  became  a  meaningless  expression.  The  subject  kings  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  senate,  the  consuls,  or 
of  a  successful  general.  Their  kingdoms  and  their  throoei  j 
were  divided,  destroyed  or  taken  at  pleasure.  Pompey  and 
Csesar  regarded  them  as  gifls  at  their  disposal ;  and  Aniasf 
I)laced  at  the  feet  of  Cleopatra  the  kingdoms  of  Phoenicia 

*  Cicero,  yl<//rtw?7/rtr/?*,lib.  vi.cp.  18:  Quare  bono  animo  sint  ot  to!  flt 

"  Simul  (ac)  acccpi  a  Scleuco  tuo  lit-  familiares :  ncqno  enim  erat  fei 

terafl,  statim  qusesivi  a  Balbo  per  codi-  qdnm   qiii  hodio  anispidnam  1 

cillos,  qoid  essct  in  lege.     Rcscripsit  cos  in  seuatnm  Roma;  Icgerentar,  eoi 

qni  faccrcnt  prfficonium  vctari  chkc  in  alinuando  pneconiom  fbcimcDt,  iD  i 

docarionibus :  qui  focisscnt  non  vctari.  nicipiis  doenrioncs  esae  non  liccre.'* 
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Cyprus  and  Judasa^  which  he  had  previously  conferred  upon 
Herod. 

Suhjectu — This  term  includes  the  inhabitants  of  those  pror 
vinces  to  which  the  concession  before  referred  to  had  not  been 
made.  The  soil  was  subject  to  the  vectigal^  or  annual  rent- 
charge^  the  person  to  tribute  and  to  a  multitude  of  other 
burdens,  heaped  upon  them  indirectly,  as  a  consequence  of 
their  subjection  to  Rome,  by  the  proconsuls,  the  lieutenants, 
the  quaestors  and  the  publicans,  who  were  let  loose  among 
them,  and  who  rapidly  acquired  wealth  by  the  ever-increasing 
oppression  of  the  despoiled  peoples.  The  pictures  drawn  by 
Cicero,  in  his  orations  in  support  of  the  lex  Manilla  and  in  that 
against  Verres,  and  by  C^sar  in  his  writings,  give  a  terrible 
view  of  these  nefarious  practices.  The  value  of  the  respective 
provinces  was  estimated,  and  calculations  made  as  to  the 
amount  that  could  be  extorted  from  them  in  order  that  candi- 
dates for  their  government  might  ascertain  to  what  extent  it 
would  serve  their  purpose  to  carry  their  bribery. 

Public  Law  {Jus  publicum), 

815.  The  three  political  bodies  are  still  the  populus,  the 
senate  and  the  plebeians.  Between  the  two  last  there  are  the 
knights,  who,  having  greatly  increased  in  nimiber  and  wealth, 
are  frequently  in  conflict  with  the  senators.  But  what  had 
become  of  and  what  was  the  influence  of  these  bodies  during 
the  civil  wars?  Amid  the  despotism  of  ambitious  leaders, 
and  the  oppression  of  military  rule,  they  followed  the  fortunes 
of  parties  and  fell  before  the  success  of  triiunphant  generals. 
They  were  approaching  the  period  when  they  would  have  to 
recognize  but  one  duty — to  obey.  So,  in  speaking  of  legisla- 
tive, of  executive  and  of  judicial  power,  if  the  inquiry  is  made 
*^  What  are  the  laws  ?" ;  it  might  be  supposed  that  order  and 
political  principle  still  prevailed;  but  if  this  inquiry  is  followed 
by  another,  "  What  are  the  facts?" ;  the  answer  must  be  that  all 
order  and  principle  were  overthrown. 

816.  Legislative  Power, — This  power  is  still  lodged  in  the 
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comitia  centuriata,  the  comitia  tributa,  and  the  senate;  to  these 
should  be  added  certain  magistrates^  whose  edicts  were  law,  at 
least,  during  the  term  of  their  office. 

During  the  period  we  have  just  considered,  a  remaikaUe 
revolution  took  place  in  the  composition  of  the  comitia  cmte- 
riata.  Of  this  &ct  we  have  indisputable  dooumentarj  eri* 
dence,  but  what  it  was  precisely,  or  the  exact  date  at  which  it 
occurred,  we  do  not  know.  As  by  the  transformation  to  which 
the  populus  was  subjected,  the  terms  Ramnenses,  Taiienmt 
and  Luceres  had  ceased  to  be  applicable  to  anj  section  of  the 
populusy  so  by  the  fluctuations  of  wealth  the  standard  imposed 
by  Servius  Tullius  for  the  diyision  of  tiie  classes  became  of  no 
value.  It  is  clear  that  figures,  which  represented  the  dasi 
wealth  of  former  years,  hiad  lost  all  application  to  more  modem 
institutions;  and  if  we  assume  that  changes  had  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  suit  the  altered  condition  of  things,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  those  who  had  gradually  extended  the 
influence  of  the  comitia  tributa  would  be  content  with  the 
continuance  of  a  system  in  which  the  first  class  reckoned  by 
the  money  standard  should  contain  within  it  almost  as  many 
centuries,  and  consequently  be  almost  worth  as  many  votes,  as 
all  the  others  put  together.  Livy  and  Dionysius,  after  describ- 
ing the  system  of  Servius  Tullius,  both  tell  us  that  it  hid 
ceased  to  exist  in  their  times.  Dionysius  says  it  had  assumed 
a  more  plebeian  form  ;^  and  we  learn  fix>m  Livy  that  the  centu- 
ries were  formed  fi-om  or  distributed  amongst  the  thirty-five 
local  tribes,  the  distinction,  however,  being  preserved  between 
the  seniores  and  the  juniores,*  From  the  date  of  the  Punio 
wars,  changes  had  fi'om  time  to  time  taken  place  in  the  deaip' 
nation  of  centuries  of  local  tribes,  whether  seniores  or  Junioresf 


'  Dionjsins,  lib.  iv.  §  26. 

•  Livy,  lib.  i.  §  43.  "Nee  miiw 
oportet  hnnc  ordinem  qui  nunc  est,  poet 
expletas  qninta  et  triginta  tribns,  dupli- 
cato  earnm  nnmero  ccntnriis  jnniornm 
qeDiommque,  ad  institntam  ab  Servio 
Tullio  smnmam  non  con  venire.'*  (This 
is  the  principal  docnnient,  and  seems  to 
indicate  that  each  tribe  formed  two 
centnries,  the  one  seniora  the  otiier 
juniorei.    It  is  however  snsceptible  of 


other  interpretation.)    Ciceio,  /•  Vt^ 
rem,  2,  lib.  v.  §  15. 

•  livy,  24,  §  7 :  "  Qmnn  soft  w«nh 
«itivie  AnienH  juniarum  exttHt** 
Ibid.  §  8.  Preco,  **  An4€m9&m  Jwm^ 
rum  in  soffraginm  revoca,"  M,  1 01 
"  PrsBrogativa  Veturia  juni^ruwt!'  lfi 
§  26 ;  Oaleria  jtini&mwi,  qvm  Mti 
prserogativa  erat."  (Vide  lapn,  |*^  '■ 
and  note.) 
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hence  the  confusion  we   sometimes  meet  with  in  the  Latin 
writers,  between  tribes  and  centuries.^ 

The  points  still  doubtful  are,  1st.  Whether  each  local  tribe 
was  simply  divided  into  two  centuries,  the  one  seniores  the 
other  Junior esy  making  in  all  seventy  centmies;  or  whether, 
preserving  in  each  local  tribe  a  distribution  into  five  classes, 
they  formed,  following  these  classes,  in  each  tribe  five  centuries 
seniorutn,  and  five  centuries  juniorum,  making  in  all  three 
hundred  and  fifty  ?  2nd.  Were  the  twelve  centuries  of  knights 
maintained  ?  3rd.  Did  the  sex  suffragia^  i.  e.  the  six  centuries 
of  ancient  Ramnenses^  Tatienses  and  Luceres^  also  exist  ?  It 
would  appear  fi'om  the  evidence  we  possess,  that  the  division  by 
classes  in  the  local  tribes  and  the  twelve  centuries  of  knights 
remained.' 

317.  The  most  important  change  that  had  taken  place  as  to 
matters  of  form  was  the  adoption  of  secret  voting.^  Each 
citizen  received  two  voting  tablets,  the  one  for  the  affirmative, 
having  the  letters  U  R.  {uti  rogas) ;  the  other  for  the  nega- 
tive, with  an  A  {aniiquo)  written  upon  it.  The  barriers 
within  which  the  citizens,  in  tribes  or  centuries,  were  packed 
(septa,  ovilia);  the  use  of  narrow  bridges  over  which  ihey 
passed  one  by  one  ;  the  deep  wicker  basket  into  which  each  as 
he  passed  dropped  his  vote ;  the  scrutiny  and  proclamation  of 
the  result ;  and,  above  all,  the  manoeuvres  practised  to  secure 
and  even  to  purchase  votes,  when  it  was  the  question  of  an 


«  Cicero,  Pro  Plancio,  §§  20,  22; 
De  Uge  agraria^  2,  §  2. 

•  Livy,  43,  §  16:  "  Quum  ex  duode- 
dm  centariis  equitam  octo  censorem 
oondemnassent,  maltaeqne  aliro  primsB 
classis  .  .  &c/'  (Case  of  ClandioB, 
colleague  of  T.  Gracchus.) 

»  Cicero,  De  Ingibus,  3,  §§  15,  16,  17, 
discQSses  the  relative  aidyantages  of 
public  audible  Toting  and  secret  voting 
bj  means  of  tabella,  and  from  his 
remarks  upon  the  supporters  of  the 
ballot,  his  strong  aversion  to  it  is  ap- 
parent The  leaet  upon  this  subject 
enumerated  by  him,  and  styled  leget 
tdbeUaria,  are  four  in  number:  the 
lex  Oabinui,  tahellaria^  B.C.  140,  for 


the  appointment  of  magistrates;  the 
lex  Cassia,  tabellafna,  B.C.  138,  affect- 
ing the  judgments  in  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, high  treason  excepted  (^perdueU 
lionU) ;  a  law  of  Papinus  Cffilius  Cal- 
dus,  B.C.  108,  includmg  high  treason; 
and  finally  the  law  of  Fapirius  Carbo, 
B.C.  92,  as  to  the  votes  for  the  passing 
of  laws.  It  is  however  evident  from 
the  same  passages  of  Cicero  that  the 
people  were  of  opinion  that  the  ballot 
was  the  guarantee  of  their  liberty  in 
voting,  to  which  Cicero  assents, "  Habeat 
sane  populus  tabellam,  quasi  vindicem 
libertatis,"  provided  that  they  acted 
conscientiously. 
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election,  the  decision  in  a  criminal  case,  or  the  enacting  of  a  law, 
are  worthy  of  consideration,  and  are  in  many  respects  not  want- 
ing in  analogy  with  the  practices  of  our  own  times. 

818.  The  sources  of  legislation  at  this  period  are,  as  to 
written  law,  leges y  which  had  become  more  and  more  rare; 
plehiscitay  which  had  been  multiplied  and  almost  superseded 
the  former ;  senatus-consulta,  which  conmience,  though  at  first 
rarely,  to  deal  with  points  of  private  law,  and  which  were 
destined  in  their  turn  to  take  the  place  of  both  leges  and  pfc- 
biscita. 

As  to  the  lex  non  scripta,  we  have — 1.  The  edicts  of  the 
magistrates,^  certain  provisions  of  which,  transmitted  from  year 
to  year,  and  confirmed  by  usage,  became  the  customary  law, 
and  supplemented  the  civil  law,  leading  it  in  many  cases  firom 
the  austerity  of  its  first  principles  to  conformity  with  those  of 
natiural  justice ;  2.  The  responsa  prudentum^  which,  received  by 
the  litigants,  adopted  by  the  judges,  and  repeated  in  analc^ous 
cases,  formed  a  second  branch  of  the  lex  non  scripta,  and  intro- 
duced certain  principles,  maxims  and  modes  of  proceduze. 
Both  of  these  were  the  result  of  the  incessant  efforts  of  science, 
philosophy  and  civilization.  In  the  words  of  Cicero,  we  caa 
recapitulate  the  sources  of  Koman  law  thus  : — "  Ut  si  quis  jus 
civile  dicat  id  esse  quod  in  legibus,  senatus-consultis,  rdfus 
judicatis,  juris  peri  tor  um  auctoritatey  edictis  magistratuuMy 
morcy  cBquitate  consistat.^ 

319.  Executive  Power — Electoral  Power. — In  principle  these 
two  continued  to  remain  in  the  same  hands :  the  elections  be- 
longed to  the  populus  and  to  the  plebeians ;  administratioii  to 
the  senate  and  to  certain  magistrates ;  the  command  of  armiefll 


*  The  edicts  of  the  magistrates  are 
ranked  as  lex  nan  scripta^  Dotwith- 
BtandiDg  the  fact  that  they  were  written 
in  alboy  ubi  de  piano  rede  legipossit; 
because  at  the  period  at  which  we  have 
arrived  the  edict  was  not,  pr  perly 
speaking,  a  law;  it  was  only  obligatory 
for  one  year,  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
executive  administration  of  the  magis- 
trate who  promulgated  it  and  ended 


with  his  functions  (^l^x  annu4),  TbiBf 
therefore  differed  widely  from  !••• 
regularly  enacted,  and  such  onljjr  d 
these  edicts  could  be  regarded  as  font- 
ing  a  part  of  the  customary  law  m  Im' 
by  custom  been  perpetuated  and  vtf* 
considered  by  the  prsctors  as  ooottn* 
ously  binding. 
•  Cicero,  Top.,  5. 
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to  the  consuls,  or,  by  a  lex  curiatay  to  proconsuls  and  pro- 
praetors.* In  fact,  however,  money,  intrigue  or  force  carried 
the  elections.  Each  candidate  brought  to  Rome  his  satellites, 
his  soldiers,  and  even  entire  towns  that  he  had  taken  imder  his 
protection.  Certain  citizens,  by  an  illegal  association,  domi- 
neered over  all  the  political  bodies,  and  in  a  certain  manner 
divided  the  entire  empire  between  themselves ;  governors  of  pro- 
vinces rendered  themselves  independent  of  the  senate ;  generals 
maintained  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  armies ;  consuls  and 
dictators  ceased  to  be  limited  to  the  ancient  term  of  office.* 


320.  The  lex  Atiniay  B.C.  130,  conferred  senatorial  dignity 
upon  the  plebeian  tribunes,  who  thus  were  admitted  to  the 
senate.  Long  before  this,  however,  though  not  being  senators, 
they  had  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  to  convoke  the 
senate  {senatus  hahendi) ;'  their  right  and  practice  of  intercessio 
had  been  established  and  largely  extended.*  In  certain  cases, 
however,  the  tribunes,  as  well  as  the  other  magistrates,  had  by 
law  been  prohibited  fi'om  the  exercise  of  this  power  (we  quis 
posset  intercedere) ;  and  the  senate,  about  this  period,  drew  up 
the  following  formula.  Qmz  impedierity prohibuerit,  eum  Senatum 
existimare  contra  revipuhlicam  fecisse,^  Sylla,  B.C.  82,  stripped 
them  of  all  the  advantages  they  had  gained,  and  reduced  them 
to  their  primitive  auxiliuniy  but  under  Aurelius  Cotta,  B.C.  76, 
and  especially  under  Pompey,  B.C.  71,  they  recovered  all  that 
had  been  taken  from  them  by  Sylla.^ 


*  Military  power  could  only  be  con- 
ferred upon  a  proconsul  or  a  proprsetor 
by  a  special  law  passed  by  the  curies. 

'  Prior  to  Sylla  no  dictator  had  been 
appointed  for  nearly  one  hundred  years. 
The  senate  in  cases  of  danger  had  con- 
tented itself  with  increasing  the  power 
of  the  consuls  for  the  time  being,  using 
the  following  formula :  "  Videant,  or 
Caveant  consvles  ne  quid  detrimenti 
respuhlica  capiat," 

»  Aul.  Gell.  lib.  xiv.  ch.  8:  «*  Nam- 
que  et  tribunis,  inquit  ( Atteius  Capito), 
plebis  senatus  babendi  jus  erat,  quam- 
qnam  senatores  non  essent,  ante  Ati- 
nium  plebiscitum.'^ 


*  See  Aul.  Gell.  Ub.  vii.  ch.  19. 

*  Cicero,  De  provin&iU  consular!, 
§  8;  Ad  familiar.,  lib.  yiii.  ep.  8. 

*  Cicero,  De  leg.^  lib.  iii.  J  9 :  "  Vehe- 
menter  Sullam  probo,qui  tnbunis  plebis, 
sua  lege,  injurite  faciendae  potestatem 
adcmerit,  auxilii  ferendi  reliquerit." 
And  as  regards  Pompey :  "  De  tribu- 
nitia  potestate  taceo:  nee  enim  repre- 
hendere  libet,  nee  laudare  possum." 
J.  Ceesar,  De  hello  cirili,  lib.  i.  §  7: 
*'  Sullam,  nudata  omnibus  rebus  tribu- 
nitia  potestate,  tamen  intercessionem 
liberam  reliquisse:  Pompeium,  qui 
amissam  restituisse  videatur,  dona  etiam 
quas  ante  habuerit  adcmiase.'' 
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821.  The  newly-created  magistrates  were  the  Tribuni 
^rarity  Triumviri  MonitaleSy  Triumviri  CapttaleSy  Quatuor^ 
viri  Viarum,  Qutnqueviri,  the  two  ^diles  Cereales,  Proconsul, 
Legati,  and  the  Qutsstores  ProvincitB. 

822.  Judicial  Power. — The  praetors,  now  sixteen  in  number, 
the  centumvirs,  the  decemvirs,  the  juges-jures  or  arbitrators, 
and  the  recuperators,  co-operated  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, the  praetors,  as  magistrates,  having  a  jurisdiction;  the 
others  simplj  as  judges  selected  in  each  individual  case;  the 
aediles  had  also  a  tribunal  and  a  jurisdiction. 

823.  Criminal  Matters. — The  establishment  of  qucestiones 
perpetuce,  it  is  true,  took  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  power  in  criminal  matters;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  removed  the  vague  and  arbitrary  character  of  the 
law,  at  least  so  &r  as  those  crimes  were  concerned  for  which 
qu<Bstiones  had  been  instituted.  As  to  these,  the  law,  the 
tribunal  and  the  mode  of  procediu^  were  fixed.  No  one  could 
be  brought  before  one  of  these  permanent  tribunals  except  by- 
virtue  of  a  lexy  a  plehiscitum  or  a  senatus-consultum  approved 
by  the  tribunes,  these  enactments  at  the  same  time  permitting 
and  regulating  the  mode  of  execution.  Then  came  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  judges ;  these  were  taken  from  a  table  pre- 
pared once  a  year  by  the  praetor,  and  by  him  affixed  to  the 
Forum.  The  mode  of  selecting  the  judges  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber necessary  was  determined  for  each  delict.  As  a  general 
rule  the  accuser  made  the  selection :  he  drew  up  a  list  contain- 
ing double  the  number  necessary  for  the  qucestio ;  the  accused 
then  struck  out  one-half  of  the  names.  In  certain  cases  the 
judges  were  determined  by  lot,  the  accuser  and  the  accused 
having  each  the  right  to  reject  those  that  they  disapproved^ 
The  right  to  be  inscribed  in  the  list  from  which  the  judges 
were  to  be  selected  was  at  one  time  confined  to  the  senators, 
at  another  to  the  knights,  and  at  a  third  divided  between  the 

»  Cicero,  Ad  Attic.,  1,  16,  §§  3, 4  and  5. 
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two  orders,  and  at  the  period  to  which  we  now  allude  was 
extended  to  other  classes  of  the  citizens.*  Cognitio  extraordU 
naria  was  the  term  applied  to  any  investigation  made  by  the 
senate,  the  magistrates  or  the  qucBsitores  that  did  not  fidl  within 
the  scope  of  a  qucestio  perpetua. 

884.  Civil  Matters. — The  actiones  legis  had  been  almost 
entirely  suppressed,  their  use  being  confined  to  cases  fidling 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  centumviri.  The  formula  system, 
which  had  replaced  the  actiones  legisy  had  ingeniously  regu- 
lated the  application  of  a  jury  system  to  civil  cases,  retaining 
the  ancient  distinction  h^t^feenjurisdictio  BiUd  judicium.  The 
praetors  were  the  principal  magistrates  invested  with  the  juris^ 
dictio.  The  unus  judex y  the  arbiter  or  the  recuperatores  had 
for  each  case  the  judicium*  The  judges  were  taken  from  the 
annual  list.  The  tribunal  of  the  centumvirs  and  of  the  decem- 
virs, the  origin  and  province  of  which  are  not  clearly  known  to 
us,  had  gradually  been  &lling  into  decay  since  the  adoption  of 
the  formula  system.  In  civil  matters  the  term  cognitio  extra- 
ordinaria  or  judicia  extraordinaria  was  applied  to  those  cases 
where  the  magistrate  himself  determined  the  suit  without  send- 
ing it  to  a.  judex y  arbiter  or  recuperatores. 

326.  In  the  provinces  the  proconsul,  the  propraetor  and  their 
lieutenant,  as  magistrates  invested  with  jurisdiction,  and  the 
recuperators,  as  juges-jures,  selected  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  in  vogue  in  the  case  of  the  juges-jurSs  at  Rome,  adminis- 
tered justice  both  civil  and  criminal.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  governor  left  to  certain  towns,  especially  in  connection  with 
civil  matters,  the  native  tribimals. 

326.  Public  Revenue  and  Expenditure. — Up  to  the  time  of 
Servius  Tullius  taxation  consisted  of  a  capitation  arbitrarily 
fixed,  without  regard  to  the  means  of  the  individual.  AAer 
the  institution  of  the  census,  and  the  division  into  classes  made 

'  It  must  be  remarked  that  anj  citi-      in  which  case  his  goods  alone  were  con- 
sen  who  was  accused  of  a  capital  offence      fiscated. 
was  at  liberty  to  go  into  Toluntarj  exile, 
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by  Servius  Tullius,  this  arbitrary  tax  was  replaced  as  to  those 
inscribed  in  the  five  classes  by  one  proportioned  to  the  fortune, 
the  proletarii  and  the  captte  censt  being  exempted  altogether. 
Those  not  enrolled  in  a  tribe,  and  consequently  not  in  a  census, 
but  classed  amongst  the  (Brarii,  were,  as  heretofore,  subject  to 
a  poll  tax  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  censor,  and  were  bound  to 
provide  for  the  pay  of  the  soldiery  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
cavalry  {<bs  militarey  <bs  hordiarium).     Widows  and  unmarried 
women,  orphan  minors,  and  consequently  heads  of  families, 
who  were  unable  to  take  military  service,  were  subject  to  this 
capitation,  as  were  also  the  coslebes.     When  Bome,  by  its  vic- 
tories, had  amassed  the  wealth  of  other  nations,  these  imposts 
for  a  long  time  disappeared,  and  in  the  year  B.C.  168,  after  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia,  the  citizens  were  freed  from  all  direct 
contribution.*     From  this  time  the  public  revenue  was  derived 
from  the  rents  of  the  public  lands,  the  plunder  of  the  enemy, 
the  tribute  paid  by  the  provinces,  the  profits  arising  frx)m  mines, 
and  the  monopoly  of  salt,  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
state,  certain  port  dues,  and  the  fine  of  one-twentieth  of  the 
value  upon  the  sale  or  enfranchisement  of  slaves.     Public  dis- 
bursements met  the  support  of  the  troops,  their  pay,  the  ex- 
penses of  distant  wars,  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
public  buildings  and  monuments,  highways,  aqueducts  and  the 
distribution  gratuitously  made  of  grain  to  certain  portions  of 
the  community.     When  we  picture  these  citizens  in  the  puUic 
places,  stretching  forth  their  hands  to  receive  their  share  of  the 
public  grain  as  a  charity,  when  we  see  them  streaming  into 
the  circus  to  enjoy  a  gratuitous  spectacle,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
realize  the  force  of  the  words  which  represent  all  these  debased 
Komans  as  wanting  nothing  from  their  leaders  but  bread  and 
amusement.     Magistrates  were  not  at  this  time  salaried,  bat 
the  proconsuls,  the  propraetors  and  their  lieutenants  had  learned 
how  to  enrich  themselves  by  their  office,  if  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  at  least  at  that  of  the  provinces. 

*  Cicero,  De  qfficiity  lib.  ii.  §  22:  tantnm  in  SBrarinm  pecnnijB  inTtfiti 
<' Omni  Macedonurogazo,  quo;  fuitmaxi-  ut  unius  imperatoris  pnedi  *"** 
ma,   potitos   est  Faullus  (Emilias) :      attulerit  tribatonim." 
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Jus  Sacrum. 

827.  The  jus  sacrum^  although  it  no  longer  had  the  influ- 
ence it  formerly  enjoyed  over  the  jus  civiley  was  nevertheless 
stiQ  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  state.  The 
augurs^  whose  college  since  the  time  of  Sylla  had  been  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members,  stiU  continued  to  consult  the  auspices, 
and  we  find  Cicero  aspiring  to  the  honour  of  becoming  a  member 
of  it.  At  this  period  the  right  of  nomination  to  the  college,  as 
idso  to  that  of  the  pontiffs,  was  vested  in  the  comitia. 

With  the  conquests  of  Rome  the  number  of  its  deities  was 
multiplied,  and  at  this  period  the  divinities  of  all  the  nations  it 
had  conquered  were  included  in  its  theological  system.  The 
practice  was  for  a  Roman  general,  when  he  had  taken  and 
destroyed  a  town,  to  entreat  its  tutelary  deities  to  abandon  the 
place  and  to  go  to  Rome,  where  altars  and  a  form  of  worship 
were  provided  for  them.  Scipio  did  not  fail  to  address  this 
prayer  to  the  gods  of  Carthage,  and  the  formula,  which  was 
probably  the  same  in  all  cases,  has  been  preserved.  "  If  there 
is  a  god  or  a  goddess  who  protects  the  Carthaginians  and  their 
city,  and  thou,  great  god,  who  hast  taken  under  thy  protection 
this  city  and  its  people !  I  pray,  I  entreat,  I  conjure  you  to 
abandon  the  people  and  the  city,  to  quit  their  dwellings,  their 
temples,  their  worship,  their  waQs  ;  to  withdraw  fi-om  them ;  to 
cast  among  them  Sight,  terror,  oblivion.  Accompany  me  to 
Rome,  make  our  dwellings,  our  temples,  our  worship,  our  city, 
thine  own ;  take  the  Roman  people  into  thy  protection,  take 
my  soldiers,  take  me;  grant  us  knowledge  and  intelligence. 
If  thou  wilt  grant  my  prayer,  I  here  vow  to  dedicate  to  thee 
temples  and  sacred  games  !" 

Jus  Privatum. 

328.  The  development  of  civil  law  follows  close  upon  the 
increase  of  wealth,  the  expansion  of  territory  and  improvement 
in  manners;  and  it  was  impossible  that  Rome,  when  it  had  ex- 
panded into  an  empire,  had  accumulated  wealth  and  advanced 
in  civilization,  should  have  existed  under  the  same  system  of 
laws  as  suited  it  in  the  early  days,  when  its  territory  was  com- 
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parativelj  small,  its  people  poor  and  their  manners  rude.  We 
now  find  the  system  of  the  civil  law  of  the  time  of  the  republic, 
marked  as  it  was  with  the  hard  lines  of  austere  and  imperious 
power,  yielding  to  principles  more  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  civilized  human  nature.  The  interchange  of  ideas 
between  the  Roman  and  foreign  nations  caused  the  introduc- 
tion of  laws  of  more  general  application,  but  there  was  a  kind 
of  inconsistencj,  an  incongruity  within  the  system  itself,  which 
becomes  more  and  more  marked  as  time  goes  on.  Whilst  the 
edicts  of  the  praetors,  the  responsa  prudentum  and  the  works  of 
the  jurists  were  incessantly  leaning  towards  the  principles  of 
natural  equity,  the  primitive  system  of  law,  founded  on  a  basis 
in  which  those  principles  were  entirely  disregarded,  was  still 
retained.  And  it  presents  the  curious  anomaly  of  principles 
most  rigorous  in  their  character  and  extraordinary  in  their 
nature,  amalgamated  with  words,  distinctions  and  hypotheses 
which  served  as  means  to  evade  them. 

829.  Persons. — The  various  powers  exercised  over  slaves 
and  children  had  assumed  the  name  of  potestas;  that  over 
women,  manus ;  that  over  free  men  acquired  by  mancipation, 
mancipium.  These  powers  were,  however,  beginning  to  be  con- 
siderably modified.  The  potestas  over  slaves  indeed  remained 
the  same,  although  their  number  and  their  actual  position  were 
very  much  changed.  The  paternal  power  (^patria  potestas)  had 
been  very  much  weakened.  The  marital  power  (manus)  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  Of  the  three  ways  of  acquiring  it, 
the  coemptio  was  now  seldom  used;  confarreatio  was  confined 
to  the  pontifical  class;  and  usage  {usus)  appears  to  have  been 
no  longer  practised.  The  power  over  freemen  bought  or  given 
away  as  property,  mancipium,  hardly  existed  except  as  a  fiction ; 
and  in  cases  where  this  power  was  still  exercised  it  was  con- 
siderably modified.  Gentilitas^  in  consequence  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  clients,  of  the  extinction  of  old  families,  and  of  the 
incessant  addition  of  superstrata  of  population,  had  already 
become  very  rare.  Blood  relationship,  cognatioy  was  beginning 
under  the  prastors  to  have  some  effects  and  to  give  rise  to  some 
bonds  and  obligations.     The  perpetual  tutelage  over  women 
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was  almost  abolished;  the  tutor  interfering  only  in  the  most 
important  acts,  as  a  matter  of  form  and  without  having  the 
power  of  refusing  his  authorization,  unless,  indeed,  he  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  agnates;  but  women  had  found  the 
means,  by  a  fictitious  sale,^  of  escaping  the  tutelage  of  these 
agnates. 

880.  Things  and  Property. — The  term  mancipium^  formerly 
given  to  property  at  the  period  when  violence  was  the  means  of 
acquiring  it  and  the  lance  was  its  symbol,  had  been  modified. 
Property  was  now,  as  it  were,  centred  in  each  femily;  the 
chief  alone  enjoying  an  individual  personality,  alone  possessed  all 
rights  over  it ;  but  the  children  under  his  power,  who  could 
hold  nothing  individually,  were  all,  as  it  were,  co-proprietors 
with  him.  Property  was  considered  as  something  belonging  to 
the  dominus  and  his  family  in  domo  ;  whence  its  new  name 
dominium.  This  however  was  no  longer  the  sole  form  of  pro- 
perty. Parallel  with  it  the  law  had  brought  into  existence  a  new 
form.  Res  were  either  in  dominio  or  in  bonis.  The  dominium 
was  Roman  ownership — dominium  ex  jure  Quiritium,  In  bonis 
was  the  new  form  introduced  by  the  praetor,  but  for  which  no 
exact  term  exists.  This  was  a  species  of  natural  property, 
called  by  the  commentators  dominium  bonitarium,  an  expression 
which  is  not  in  itself  Roman.  This  division  of  property  exists 
side  by  side  with  the  division  into  res  mancipi  and  res  nee 
mancipi.  The  classification  of  things  under  the  head  res 
mancipi^  as  has  been  already  stated,  was  unalterable. 

881.  Wills, — Interpretation  and  custom  had  much  restricted 
the  absolute  rights  of  the  &ther  of  a  family.  If  he  should 
wish  to  disinherit  his  children,  he  must  now  formally  declare  his 
wish,  which  was  called  exhcBredatio,  otherwise  his  will  was  in 
some  cases  altogether  void,  or,  in  others,  void  so  far  as  to  pre- 

'  Women,  bj  a  simalatcd  sale,  per  venta,  §§  121  and  125,  the  agnates  lost 

tst  et  lihram  (coemptio),  feigned  to  pass  their  right,  and  their  tutelage  ceased, 

under  the  power,  in  manu^  of  the  pur-  This  is  a  case  in  which  they  used  the 

chaser.    And  as  they  then  got  out  of  procedure  of  the  ancient  law  to  evade 

their  family,  as  we  have  shown  when  the  law. 
■peaking  of  the  woman  in  manu  con- 
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vent  the  children  from  participating  in  the  inheritance.  It 
was  also  necessary  that  he  should  be  actuated  by  a  just  motive, 
otherwise  his  will  might  be  impeached  before  the  centumvirs 
under  the  fiction  of  insanity,  as  being  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  nature,  testamentum  inofficiosum^ 

332.  Successions. — The  civil  bonds,  agnatio  and  geiiiilitaSj 
were  now  no  longer  the  only  ones  that  gave  rights  of  succession. 
Tlie  praetor,  whose  duty  it  was,  in  order  that  the  law  might  be 
carried  out,  to  deliver  up  to  the  heir  the  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  deceased,  contemplated  making  that  possession 
a  kind  of  praetorian  inheritance,  honorum  possession  which  was 
often  given  to  persons  to  whom  the  inheritance  was  refused  by 
the  civil  law.* 

Thus  he  granted  the  possession  of  the  property  to  the  eman- 
cipated child;  sometimes  to  the  adopted  child,  although  no 
longer  in  the  family ;  so,  when  there  was  neither  heir  proper 
nor  agnate,  instead  of  giving  possession  to  the  public  treasury, 
he  delivered  it  up  to  the  nearest  cognate. 

333.  Obligations  and  Contracts, — The  number  of  contracts, 
or  binding  conventions,  was  increased.  The  nexuniy  by  which 
a  man  bound  himself,  had  been  transformed  and  had  given 
birth  to  other  contracts.  It  was  replaced  by  the  four  civil 
contracts  made  r^,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  delivery  of  the  thing; 
mutuum,  that  is  to  say,  the  loan  of  things  consiuned  in  the  use, 
termed  fungibilesy  and  which  were  to  be  returned  in  kind;  cam- 
modatuniy  the  loan  of  a  thing  to  be  used  and  returned  aocordiiig 


•  "  Hoc  colore  quasi  non  sanas  mentis 
fucrint  cnm  testamentum  ordinarent," 
say  the  Institvtes,  lib.  ii.  tit.  18,  pr. 
This  affords  an  illustratirm  of  a  case  in 
which  one  ground  of  nnllity,  which  did 
not  exist  nndcr  the  ancient  law,  is  assi- 
milated to  a  ground  of  nullity  which 
did  actually  exist.  In  the  same  way 
the  necessity  of  exhrrreflafioU  derived 
by  the  jurists  from  the  civil-law  prin- 
ciple of  the  co-ownership  of  a  family ; 
the  children  being,  as  it  were,  co-pro- 
prietors of  the  family  patrimony,  the 
head  of  the  family  could  only  deprive 


them  of  their  rights  by  a  fonnal  deciik- 
ration  of  his  intention  so  to  do. 

'  This  is  an  instance  where,  with  the 
help  of  one  word,  they  changed  the 
ancient  law,  whilst  appearing  to  reipMt 
it.  They  did  not  give  to  the  child  tie 
inheritance t  or  the  title  of  keir^  becMie 
the  civil  law  refused  them  to  him ;  but 
they  gave  him  the  iMwsessioii  of  tkt 
property,  honortim  po8*e$$io,  the  tMe  | 
of  posftessor^  which,  under  tho  pnetoiiM  i 
system,  came  to  nearly  the  same  tlniC 
in  other  words. 
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to  the  terms  of  the  agreement;  deposiium,  a  simple  baihnent; 
pignuSy  a  bailment  or  loan  by  way  of  pledge. 

The  stipulation  which  was  the  first  offshoot  from  the  nexum — 
the  ancient  Quiritarian  formula  expressed  by  the  terms  spondes  f 
spondeo y  which  were  exclusively  applicable  to  citizens — was  ex- 
tended and  made  applicable  to  all  by  the  substitution  of  the 
terms  ^^  promittis  f  promittOy^  and  other  similar  expressions. 

To  this  first  deriyative  of  the  nexum  must  be  added  a  second, 
the  contract  litterisy  or  the  expensilatioy  which,  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  citizens  in  certain  forms,  had  also  been, 
with  the  help  of  certain  modifications,  extended  to  foreigners. 
Lastly,  the  civil  law  had  admitted  four  contracts  under  ih^jus 
ffentiuTHy  depending  entirely  on  the  exercise  of  the  will,  and  in 
which  obligations  are  produced  by  consent  alone:  the  sale, 
emptio  venditio;  hiring,  locatio  conductio;  the  mandate,  man-' 
datum  ;  and  partnership,  societas.  The  praetor,  moreover,  had 
recognized  as  obligatory  some  of  those  conventions,  which, 
according  to  civil  law,  produced  no  obligation  nor  action  when 
they  were  not  accompanied  by  stipulations.  Those  conventions, 
not  obligatory,  named  in  general  pacts,  pactay  although  not 
conferring  an  actio,  received,  however,  from  the  jurists  and 
praetorian  influence,  certain  effects  which  were  deemed  inci- 
dental to  natural  obligations ;  and,  having  received  praetorian 
sanction,  were  called  and  recognized  as  praetorian  pacts.  In 
the  same  way  the  jurists,  under  praetorian  influence,  in  addition 
to  the  acts  classified  as  delicts  by  the  ancient  civil  law,  recog- 
nized others,  such  as  deceit,  violence,  taking,  as  also  giving 
rise  to  obligations.  So  that,  in  brief,  they  had  begun  now  to 
distinguish  three  classes  of  obligations:  the  civil,  the  praetorian 
and  the  natural. 

334.  Actiones. —  The  procedure  in  the  actiones  legis,  abolished 
by  the  lex  ^butia  and  by  the  two  leges  JulicBy  was  replaced 
by  the  formulary  system.  The  actiones  legisy  however,  were 
still  preserved  in  two  cases,  one  of  which  was  the  case  where 
the  action  lay  before  the  centumvirs.  The  word  actio  had 
notably  changed   its   signification.      It  no  longer  designated 
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a  modus  operandi.      Each  right  gave  rise  to  its  appic^xriate 
action. 

The  actio  was  the  right  to  enforce  a  daim,  conceded  in 
general  by  the  law,  either  civil  or  praetorian,  and  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  praetor  in  each  individual  case.  In  many 
cases  where  the  civil  law  gave  no  action,  although  equity  or 
expediency  seemed  to  require  it,  the  praetor  permitted  actum 
called  honorarice  actiones :  and  universally  in  cases  where  the 
strict  law  gave  actions  contrary  to  equitable  principles,  the 
praetor  granted  the  means  of  repelling  them,  which  were  caDed 
exceptionesy  and  which  were  in  fact  simply  restrictions  engrafted 
by  him  in  the  formula,  regulating  and  placing  restrictions  upoa 
the  judge  as  to  the  decision  at  which  he  should  arrive.' 

336.  This  is  the  date  which  has  generally  been  conaidefel 
to  be  the   commencement  of  the  most  flourishing  epodi  of 
Roman  law.     While,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  the  wovdi 
"  Roman  law"  to  signify  "  Quiritarian,"  or  primitive  law,  wa 
must  trace  from  this  epoch  the  commencement  of  ita  deeaf. 
And  it  is  apparent  at  once,  from  the  rapid  sketch  we  hava 
given,  that  the  simple  and  rude  legal  system  of  the  earlier  di^i 
of  Rome  had  disappeared,  although  the  main  principles  of  tlM 
system  were  still  recognized.     Every  day  witnessed  the  intro- 
duction of  some  fresh  modification,  which  was  rendered  neoei- 
sary  by  the  advance  of  civilization  and  ever-growing  improf*" 
ment  in  the  manners  of  the  people.     Law  had  begun  to  d»- 
velope  into  a  science,  closely  bound  up  with  the  principles  rf 
natural  equity ;  but  it  is  true  that  it  had  one  great  defect  A 
that  it  contained  two  opposing  elements.     There  were  the  oH 
fimdamental  principles  of  the  early  system  co-existing  witk  d* 
decisions  of  more  recent  times  and  the  new  institutions  to  wWA 
they  were  giving  rise.     Thus  the  civil  law  was  placed  in  u^ 
gonism  with  the  pi-aetorian  law,  and  the  principles  containd 


»  This  is  another  insUnco  of  an  in-  The  civil  law  gave  it,  and  be 

genious  method  of  correcting  the  an-  allow  himself  to  repudiate  that  b*^ I 

cient  law.    When  an  action  was  con-  he  in  fact  rendered  it  oseles  l^a*'* 

trary  to  natural  canity,  the  prtetor  did  an  exceptio^  which  wai  a  ■*• 

not  declare  that  he  abolished  it,  nor  defence  against  the  attack  0^^)* 
did  he  prohibit  it  from  taking  place. 
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in  the  retrponsa  prudentum;  and  hence  came  those  ingenious 
and  subtle  subterfuges  designed  to  apparently  reconcile  real 
inconsistencies. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  when  once  we  admit  the 
existence  of  these  contradictory  elements,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  the  ingenuity,  the  ability  and  the  judgment  which 
was  evinced  by  the  jurists  and  the  praetors  in  harmonizing 
them. 

In  fiust,  if  we  regard  the  question  on  general  principles,  apart 
altogether  from  Rome  and  Roman  history,  and  look  at  the 
system  only  as  it  bears  upon  the  common  instincts  of  human 
nature,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the  changes  alluded  to  were 
symptoms  of  progress  and  improvement,  and  the  worthy  pre- 
cursors of  a  vast  system  of  scientific  jurisprudence  which  was 
destined  one  day  to  influence  the  whole  civilized  world.  If 
we  regard  the  question,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  historical  point 
of  view,  estimating  the  laws  by  the  mamier  in  which  they 
affected  the  people  who  made  them  for  themselves,  and  taking 
into  account  also  the  peculiar  character  of  that  people  and  of 
their  institutions,  we  are  forced  to  admit,  that  it  was  the  rigid 
cast-iron  legal  system  which  had  made  the  republic  what  it 
was,  and  that,  when  one  fell  to  pieces,  the  other  disappeared 
with  it. 


Manners  and  Customs. 

336.  It  is  obvious  that,  when  the  political  institutions  and 
the  civil  law  of  a  state  undergo  great  modifications,  the  national 
habits,  manners  and  mode  of  thought  which  gave  rise  to  those  in- 
stitutions and  laws  must  have  also  undergone  a  great  change.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary,  however,  to  describe  the  habits,  manners  and 
modes  of  thought  which  succeeded.  But  there  are  two  customs 
in  particular  which  deserve  attention.^     Men  of  consular  dig- 


'  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  useless  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Romans  designated  persons:  Ist.  The 
]M:e-name,  pranomen^  served  to  distin- 
gnish  the  varions  members  of  the  same 
family;  the  Roman  language  did  not 
contain  a  great  number  of  them,  and 


therefore  they  were  generally  written 
only  with  the  initial  letter.  The  eldest 
son  took  that  of  the  father ;  the  daugh- 
ters in  general  did  not  bear  any;  they 
were  distinguished  in  the  family  by  the 
epithets  of  major,  minor,  prima,  to- 
cunda,  tertia,  and  so  on.     2nd.  Tho 
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nity,  the  first  magistrates  of  the  republic,  used  to  appear  before 
the  judges  to  plead  the  causes  of  the  citizens  in  public,  their 
presence  having  considerable  influence  in  the  determination  ci 
the  cause,  particularly  in  matters  of  a  civil  or  criminal  character 
affecting  the  state.  The  other  practice  had  no  connection  with 
the  law,  but  it  was  not  on  that  account  less  remarkable;  it 
was  the  astonishing  fiicility  with  which  the  Romans  of  these 
later  times  used  to  commit  suicide.  On  the  defeat  of  a  fBXty, 
the  cliie&  would  either  put  an  end  to  their  lives  with  their  own 
swords,  or  soUcit  a  firiend  to  destroy  them.  Thus  perished 
Scipio,  Cato,  Cassius,  Brutus,  Antony — to  cite  only  the  moat 
illustrious  names.  Montesquieu,  in  his  usual  facile  style,  sog* 
gests  several  reasons  for  the  practice;  it  appears  to  me  thai 
there  is  one  sufficient  reason  to  account  for  it,  and  it  is  this. 
In  the  earlier  days,  when  the  consuls  fought  for  the  republic,  if 
they  were  vanquished,  the  republic  still  lived,  and  they  lived 
with  it.  But  when  leaders  fought  only  for  a  party,  if  thcjr 
&iled,  they  failed  altogether,  and  there  was  nothing  left  to 
them  ;  their  party  was  annihilated,  and  they  were  crushed  with 

name,  nomen,  which  came  after  the  and  Asiatievs  the  particolar  sanMUiie 

former,   belonged  to  the  whole  race.  of  each  of  the  brothers. 

It  was  applied  to  the  daughters  in  the  The  adopted  took  the  name  of  thf 

feminine  gender,    drd.   The  snmame,  adopter,  and  preserved  that  of  his  foi^ 

cognomen,  was  a  kind  of  epithet,  given  mer  familv,  transformed  into  an  adjeo 

on  the  occasion  of  some  prpat  deed,  dve,  thus;  C(esar  Augutt%$  yns ^^ 

or  in  celebration  of  some  brilliant  sallj  Octaviannt,  becanse  being  the  son  d 

of  wit,  or  in  consequence  of  some  pe-  C.  Octavius,  he  had  been  adopted  hf 

culiar  charm  of  person,  or  else  some  the  will  of  J.  Csesar. 

deformity.     Sometimes  the  cognomen  Married  women  added  to  the  lUUM 

remained  in  the  family  of  the  man  who  of  their  family  that  of  their  hiisbiDi 

had  borne  it  first,  and  in  such  cases,  in  in  the  genitive  case,  as  a  mark  of  thtf 

addition  to  that  general  surname,  the  dependance.   T\iu&  Calpnmia  Anti^ 

various  members  could  bear  a  second  Calpurnia  wife  of  ^i»^i«ftMt,  tbeMf 

snmame  personal  and  peculiar  to  them;  who  swallowed  hot  charcoal  when  b« 

this  second  surname  is  called  by  some  husband  had  fallen  a  victim  of  the  P^QT 

authors  agnomen.    Thus  in  the  desig-  of  Marius. 

nation  of  the  great  pontiff  App.  Claudius  Slaves  never  had  more  than  on*  "*J"^ 

Ciecns,  we  find  the  pra^novien  Appius,  as  Sticknt,  Geta,  Iktvys;  when  *ot 

the  nom^n  Claudius,  and  the  cognomen  they  were  freed,  they  joined  to  it  »• 

Ciecus.    In  the  family  of  the  Scipios,  prcenomen  and    the   nomen  of  ti>«* 

we  have  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africa^  patron.    In  this  way  Terence,  »^«J' 

nw^,   L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus;  name  as  a  slave  we  do  not  kiw«^»to«t 

here  Publicus  and  Lucius  are  the  prte-  upon  gaining  his  freedom,  thit  «  *■ 

nomina  of  the  two  brothers,  Cornelius  master,  P,   Terentius,  which  hft  ■* 

the  nomen  of  the  race,  Scipio  the  gene-  transmitted  to  posteri^. 
ral  cognomen  of  the  family,  Africanus 
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it.  And,  we  may  observe,  that  this  practice  came  in  with  the 
civil  wars  and  the  proscriptions,  and  those  who  died  by  their 
own  hand  were  in  reality  men  condemned  to  death,  who  killed 
themselves  to  escape  an  ignominious  end.^  It  was  necessity 
that  made  suicide  a  point  of  honoiu*. 

'  There  was  no  hope  of  escape  for  an  asjlnm  anywhere,  it  would  only  be 

these  men,  for  the  power  of  their  con-  to  meet  the  fate  of  Pompej  and  his  son 

qnerors  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  Sextns. 
then  known  world;  and  if  they  sought 
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THE  THIRD  EPOCH. 


THE  EMPERORS. 

L—PBOM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  EMPIRE  TO 

CONSTANTINE. 

B.C.  31.  CiBSAB  Augustus  {Casar  Octavianus,  Augustus 

eognomine), 

887.  AlFTEB  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the  triumphs  which 
fidlowed,  Cfl38ar  Octavius,  instead  of  proclaiming  at  once  that 
tlie  republic  was  overthrown,  and  that  one  man  would  henceforth 
rule  over  the  empire,  proceeded  step  by  step  to  make  his  way 
to  supreme  power.  **  SyUa,  a  man  of  violence,'^  says  Montes- 
quieu, ''led  the  Romans  by  violence  to  liberty;  Augustus,  a 
crafty  tyrant,  led  them  gently  to  servitude."  He  gained  over 
the  soldiers  by  liberality,  his  enemies  by  clemency,  and  the 
Komans  generally  by  extravagance  and  by  gratifying  their  love 
for  public  spectacles.  The  stormy  period  of  the  civil  wars  was 
followed  by  a  period  of  tranquillity  and  the  revival  of  the  fine 
arts;  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  rhetoricians,  poets 
and  historians  that  the  power  of  Augustus  increased  day  by 
day.  It  seemed  as  if  both  the  senate  and  the  people  riveted 
Aeir  own  chains  more  firmly  each  succeeding  year.  The  former 
conferred  on  Octavius  the  title  of  "  Imperator"  in  perpetuity,' 
confirmed  all  his  acts,  and  swore  obedience  to  him.  This  was 
in  B.C.  29.     Two  years  later  it  decorated  him  with  the  title  of 

'  Thu  was  an  ancient  and  hononr.  joj  with  which  they  greeted  him  on  a 

able  military  title,  derlTed  from  the  successfnl  field.    More  than  one  person 

Oscan  language,  and  is  still  to  be  seen  oonld  bear  the  title  at  the  same  time, 

on  the  old  Oscan  coins,  8i>elt  according  and  it  conferred  no  particular  authoritj. 

to  the  early  system  of  writing,  now  ob-  (Tac.,  Ann.,  3,  §  74.)    It  afterwards 

solete,  embratnr.    It  was  giren  by  the  came  to  designate  the  supreme  chief 

Roman  soldiers  by  acclamation  to  a  ruler  of  the  state. 
rictorions  general  in  the  transport  of 
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**  Father  of  his  country"  and  of  "  Augustus,"  a  term  heretofore 
confined  to  sacred  things.  It  confirmed  the  supreme  power  in 
his  hands  for  ten  years,  and  made  over  to  him,  as  his  own,  the 
finest  and  most  important  provinces  of  the  empire,  provincitB 
CcBsariSy  reserving  for  the  people,  as  provincicB  populiy  the 
provinces  which  were  the  most  quiet  and  submissive.  This  was 
in  B.C.  27.  Four  years  later  the  people  conferred  on  Augustus 
die  power  of  the  tribunes  in  perpetuity,  as  also  in  perpetuity 
the  proconsular  power,  B.C.  23.  Four  years  later  the  consular 
power  in  perpetuity.  Two  years  later,  b.c.  17,  the  senate 
renewed  the  ten  years'  term  of  absolute  power,  and  four  years 
after  that  it  gave  him  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  formerly 
enjoyed  by  the  kings,  and  entailing  the  duty  of  presiding  over 
the  public  worship,  B.C.  13.  It  was  thus  that,  without  appear- 
ing to  subvert  the  magistracies  of  the  republic,  Augustus  an- 
nulled them  by  accumulating  their  fimctions  in  his  own  hands, 
and  by  thus  grasping  the  whole  of  them  he  acquired  absolute 
sovereignty. 

338.  There  were  still,  however,  consuls,*  proconsuls,  praetors, 
tribunes,  who  were  appointed  as  colleagues  to  the  emperor,  to 
whom  they  were  immediately  subordinate.  Those  candidates 
who  were  nominated  by  the  emperor  were  certain  of  election. 
Augustus  did  not  fail  to  keep  these  offices  in  his  family,  confer- 
ring them  on  his  nephews,  sons-in-law  and  grandsons  even  when 
they  were  scarcely  adults.  But  to  complete  the  new  system 
then  in  its  infancy,  it  was  necessary  that  the  new  dignitaries 
should  be  appointed  by  the  emperor,  be  attached  to  his  fortunes 
and  dependant  on  him ;  and  therefore  we  find  several  new  offices 
springing  up  imder  Augustus,  which  were  destined  to  be  more 
or  less  developed  under  his  successors, — the  leffati  Ccesaris^ 
the  procuratores  CcBsaris,  the  prcsfectus  urbi,  the  prcefectus 
prcBtoriuSy  the  qucBstores  candidati  principisy  the  prcBfectus  an^ 
nonarum  and  the  prcefectus  vigilum. 

*  Afftheconsnlff  were  in  fact  depriTed  tiiej  had  enjoyed  in  fonner  times  waa 

of  the  general  direction  of  the  state,  restored  to  them,  and  thej  shared  with 

whidd  the  emperor  had  taken  on  him-  the  pnetor  some  fimctions  of  criminal 

self,  a  portion  of  Uie  jnrisdiction  which  jurisdiction. 
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Section  LVIII. 

Lieutenants  of  the  Emperob  {Legati  CtBsaris). 

339.  The  provinces,  as  we  have  already  shown,  were  divided 
between  the  people  and  the  emperor.     That  portion  of  them 
which  was   considered  as  more   especially  belonging  to  the 
people  {provincicB  populi)  was  governed,  as  formerly,  by  the 
consuls  and  by  the  praetors  after  leaving  their  office.    The  revenue 
derived  from  them,  and  paid  into  the  public  treasury,  was  called 
stipendium.     The  others  were  the  property  of  Caesar  {provindm 
CcBsaris),  and  the  revenue  derived  from  them  was  called  tri- 
butum^     They  were  administered  by  officers  appointed  by  the 
prince,  leffati   CcBsaris.     There  were,  however,  some  distino- 
tions  between  the  privileges  and  powers  enjoyed  and  exercised 
by  the  proconsuls  and  by  the  legati  CcBsaris,  the  principal  al 
which  was,  that  as  the  emperor  was  the  conmiandant  of  the 
army,  and  as  he  had  reserved  to  himself  the  provinces  most 
Kable  to  disturbance,  or  the  frontier  provinces  in  which,  or 
from  which,  it  was  necessary  to  make  war,  his  leffati  were  mili- 
tary officers  wearing  the  military  insignia  and  costume,  aod 
commanding  soldiers ;    whereas  the  proconsuls  of  the  senate 
were  only  civil  magistrates  without  military  command.    The 
emperor  had  the  army  under  his  control.     But  each  of  Aeie 
functionaries  was  st}'led  prceses  provincitB,^ 


Section  LIX. 

Pbocurators  of  the  Empebor  {Procuratores  CtBioris)' 

340.  The  treasury,  like  the  provinces,  was  divided  into 
two  parts  —  one  for  the  public,  (Brariumy  the  other  for  tlie 
prince,  Jiscus, 


»  Gai.,  Tnstit.,  2.  §  21. 

•  Dig.  1,  16,  De  officio  proconsulU 
et  legati;  ib.  18,  De  officio  prcendi9. 
The  governmeDt  of  Egypt  ranked  above 
that  of  all  the  other  imperial  proyinces; 
the  lieutenant  there  had  a  particolar 
title,  prafectui  augititalii.    They  used 


also  to  depnte  into  that  prorioceft 
functionary  whose  daty  it  was  to  *^ 
minister  justice,  in  concert  witfc  ^^ 
president ;  he  bore  the  name  cipif^ 
cut  per  Js^ptum,  Juridieui  aIwjJ! 
dHa,  Dig.  1,  17,  be  qfieic  ff^^fi!^ 
awffuttalii;  ib.  20,  Deqfieiaj^riii^ 
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In  order  to  secure  his  own  interests  and  to  manage  the  pro- 
perty which  constituted  his  peculiar  domain,  Augustus  ap- 
pointed to  the  provinces  a  steward  or  agent— a  functionary 
who  filled  somewhat  the  same  position  as  the  quaestors,  only 
the  latter  were  not  employed  in  the  imperial  provinces.  These 
officials,  procuratoresy  ought  not  to  be  classed  as  magistrates, 
for  they  were  merely  the  agents,  so  to  speak,  of  Cassar ;  and, 
accordingly,  they  were  at  first  selected  solely  firom  the  fireed- 
men.  But  under  a  system  where  the  emperor  is  all  in  all,  his 
agents  are  important  personages,  and  the  procuratores  Ccesarts 
acquired  afterwards  an  important  administrative  position,  were 
empowered  to  adjudicate  on  all  questions  connected  with  the 
JUcuSj  and  sometimes  even  replaced  the  prtBses  provincitB,^ 


Section  LX. 
The  Pilepect  of  the  City  (PrcBfectus  urbi). 

341.  From  the  most  remote  period  of  Soman  history,  we 
fi:^uently  meet  with  mention  of  the  prcefectus  urbi.  It  was 
the  duty  of  this  functionary  when  the  king,  and  afterwards  the 
consuls,  went  away  at  the  head  of  the  army,  to  remain  in 
Some,  to  protect  the  city  and  preside  over  the  administration. 

Augustus  made  this  office  permanent.  The  prcefectus  urbi 
was,  in  concert  with  the  consuls,  to  try  certain  criminals  in 
extraordinary  cases ;  he  exercised  also  some  of  the  Amotions 
formerly  belonging  to  the  cediles  curules.  The  increase  of  his 
powers  kept  pace  with  those  of  the  emperor,  and  we  shall  find 
him  at  last  invested  with  almost  entire  criminal  jurisdiction, 
and  superior  to  the  praetors.  There  was,  however,  no  praefect 
except  in  Some,  and  his  powers  were  restricted  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  urban  jurisdiction,  and  did  not  extend  beyond 
a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  around  the  city.^ 

>  Dig.  1, 19,  Be  officio  proouratorii         •  Dig.  1, 12,  De  officio pra/ecti  urbi, 
Oesaris,  vel  rationalis. 
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Section  LXI. 

Pr^tobian  Pilefects  {PrcBfecti  PrcBtorio). 

342.  Augustus  raised  for  himself  a  body  of  troopB  called 
prsetorian  guards,  who  were  soldiers  exclusively  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  sovereign.  At  their  head  were  two  knights, 
styled  praetorian  prsefects,  in  imitation,  so  says  a  fragment  of 
the  Digest,  of  the  ancient  dictators,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
appointing  a  magister  equitum.  The  number  of  these  prssfects 
varied  at  different  times.  Their  status  and  office  was  at  first 
purely  military,  but  under  succeeding  emperors  they  acquired 
in  addition  civil  powers,  and  eventually  retained  these  alone. 
The  illustrious  jurists,  who  at  a  later  period  held  this  office, 
shed  that  lustre  upon  it  for  which  it  is  so  remarkable.^  ECb- 
torians  derive  them  from  the  celeresy  or  guards  of  Romulus. 


Section  LXII. 

Qu.£8tore8  candidati  Pbincipis. 

343.  These  were  functionaries  differing  from  the  qiuestoff 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  treasury,  whether  in 
Rome  or  in  the  provinces.  They  were  created  by  Augustus  fcr 
the  purpose  of  reading  aloud  in  the  senate  the  despatches  wWd 
the  emperor  addressed  to  that  body,  and  all  the  transacttons 
which  he  thought  proper  to  communicate  to  it.' 


Section  LXIII. 

The  Prsfectus  Annonarijm. 

344.  The  title  of  this  official  is  sufficient  to  indicate  M* 
functions  as  connected  with  the  supply  of  provisions;  he^ 
subordinate  to  the  prafectus  urbi, 

>  Dig.   1,   11,    De   qfficio  prafecti  •  Dig.  1, 13,  De  offieio  q%ait0rii' 

pratorio. 
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Section  LXIV. 

Prefect  of  the  Night  Guards  {Prctfectus  vigilum). 

346.  The  duty  of  securing  public  tranquillity  during  the 
night  had  formerly  been  entrusted  to  five  magistrates,  called  the 
quinque  viriy  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded.*  Augustus  told 
off  for  that  duty  seven  cohorts,  each  commanded  by  its  tribune, 
and  distributed  about  the  city,  so  that  each  had  two  districts 
to  protect,  which  shows  that  Rome  was  divided  into  fourteen 
districts.  To  superintend  all  those  cohorts,  a  special  magis- 
trate, prtBfectus  vigilum^  was  created,  whose  business  it  was  to 
make  nocturnal  rounds,  to  prescribe  to  the  inhabitants  all  the 
precautions  necessary  to  prevent  fires,  and  to  punish  breaches  of 
his  law.  In  addition  to  which,  he  exercised  jurisdiction  over, 
and  took  cognizance  of,  certain  offences  connected  with  the 
public  safety,  such  as  robberies  with  housebreaking,  and  thefts 
committed  in  the  baths.  When,  however,  the  crime  was  such 
as  to  be  amenable  to  a  heavy  penalty,  the  prcefectus  vigilum 
was  required  to  send  the  case  before  the  prcBfectus  urbu^ 

846.  All  these  imperial  offices,  as  they  came  into  existence, 
superseded  by  degrees  the  republican  magistracies.  Several  of 
the  latter  disappeared  entirely ;  some  remained  only  in  name ; 
a  few,  such  as  that  of  the  praetors,  partially  retained  their 
importance,  and  the  absolute  power  of  the  emperor  was  erected 
amid  new  institutions  which  it  had  itself  created,  and  which 
contributed  to  its  support.  This  remarkable  change  in  the 
administration  corresponds  with  that  which  took  place  in  the 
department  of  the  legislature. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  imperial  will,  not  only  did  the 
senatus'consulta  acquire  more  extensive  proportions  and  more 
jfrequently  determine  points  of  ci\'il  law,  but  the  emperor  him- 
self adopted  the  practice  of  promulgating  his  own  orders,  and 
gave  to  them  the  force  of  law  under  the  name  of  constitutiones. 

*  Vide  snpra,  §  222,  note  2.  •  Dig.  1,  16,    De  officio  prcrfeoti 

vigilum. 
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Section  LXV. 

The  SENATfiS-CONSULTA  :    THEIR  EFFECTS  UPON  THE 

Jus  Privatum. 

347.  The  commencement  of  the  transfer  to  the  senate  of 
legislative  power,  so  far  as  regarded  the^'w*  privatum,  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  time  of  Tiberius,  on  the  faith  of  a  passage  in 
Tacitus.     When  speaking  of  the  reign  of  this  emperor,  he  says : 
"  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  comitiawere  transferred  fi"om  the 
field  (of  Mars)  to  the  Senate  {e  campo  comitia  ad  patres  tram- 
lata  sunty*     But  Tacitus  is  only  alluding  to  the  election  to  the 
magistracies.     Suetonius  has  made  use  of  analogous  and  still 
more  emphatic  expressions  about  Julius  Csesar :  comitia  cum 
populo  partitus  est ;  which,  however,  merely  indicates  that  the 
elections  to  all  the  magistracies,  except  those  of  the  consuls, 
were  made  one-half  by   Caesar  and  one-half   by  the  people. 
Tacitus  adds :  ^^  The  people  did  not  complain  of  this  usurpation 
of  its  powers  except  by  empty  mmrmurings ;  and  the  senators, 
relieved  fi'om  the  necessity  of  buying  or  begging  the  suffirages 
of  the  electors,  were  thankfid  to  Tiberius  for  the  moderation 
he  exercised  in  recommending  only  four  candidates."*     This 
practice  of  the  emperor  officially  nominating  persons  to  office 
commenced  with  Julius  Caesar.     But  while   electing  himself 
one-half  only  of  the  candidates,  he  lefli  the  other  half  to  be 
elected  by  the  people,  and  distributed,  as  Suetonius  informs  us, 
tablets  with  the  following  words  upon  them  :  "  Caesar,  dictskx, 
to  such  a  tribe :  I  recommend  to  you  N.  or  M.,  that  he  waj 
receive  the  honour  of  your  votes."  *     These  recommendations 
then  "  from  Caesar  to  the  tribes,"  ''  from  Tiberius  to  the  senate,** 
can  refer  only  to  the  appointment  of  officers  and  not  to  legislative 
acts.     We  have  already  shown  how,  speaking  for  his  own  times, 


»  Tacitns,  Annales,  1,  16:  "Turn 
pnmnm  e  campo  comitia  ad  patres 
l?«mn^  ^''*-  •  •  Neque  plains 
mZ^  "I  j°'  qn«8tn8  est,  nisi  Inani 

^tnli^f'^^^^  commendaret." 
"^  P^P^o  partitus  est ;  ut  exceptia 


consnlatas  competitoribiiB,  de  ceteronn- 
mero  candidatomm,  pro  parte  dimidiA 
qnoB  populos  vellet  prononciaretiir,  pto 
parte  altera,  qnos  ipse  edidisset  ^ 
edebat  per  libellos,  circnm  tribns  noBK** 
scriptura  brevi :  *  Cffisar,  dictator,  iffi 
triboi:  Commando  Tobis  illametiOflBt 
nt  yestro  snffraglo  siiam  dignit*^ 
teneant.* " 


t 

i 
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Cicero  reckoned  the  senatds-consulta  among  the  sources  of  civil 
law ;  and  how  a  few,  although  only  a  few,  can  be  cited  belonging 
to  the  time  of  the  republic  which  had  reference  to  the  jus  pri" 
vatum,^  There  are,  however,  a  few  also  bearing  on  the  jus  priva' 
turn  which  can,  it  is  thought,  without  precise  proofs,  be  attributed 
to  the  epoch  of  Augustus:  such  are  the  senatus^consultum  on  the 
usufiruct  of  perishable  goods,  and  the  senatus^onsultum  Sila-' 
nianumy  both  of  uncertain  date ;  two  under  Tiberius ;  a  greater 
number  under  Claudius,  among  which  are  the  two  famous 
senatus'consulta  Macedonianum  and  Velleianum ;  and  still 
more  under  Nero,  among  which  are  the  senatus-consulta  Tre^ 
hellianum  and  Neronianum,  This  form  of  enactment  con- 
tinued to  be  applied  under  succeeding  emperors  to  important 
questions  of  the  civil  law,  and  has  produced  great  and  im- 
portant materials  for  the  study  of  this  law.  Pomponius,  under 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  Gains,  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  declare 
the  authority  of  the  senatus-consulta  completely  established.* 
Gains,  after  having  said  "  Idque  legis  vicem  ohtinet^'*  adds  this 
observation :  "  Quamvis  fuit  qumsitumy^  which  has  reference, 
no  doubt,  to  the  times  anterior  to  the  empire,  when  the  jurists 
must  have  asked  themselves  whether  the  senate  had  the  power 
thus  to  quit  its  executive  and  administrative  sphere  in  order  to 
regulate,  with  the  authority  of  the  lex  or  of  the  plehiscitunij 
matters  which  had  reference  to  the^w^  civile  privatum. 

348.  This  power  was  no  more  conferred  upon  it  by  a  formal 
act  under  the  emperors  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  republic. 
In  the  early  times  of  the  empire,  the  project  of  the  enactment  to 
be  submitted  to  the  comitia  was,  by  a  fictitious  imitation  of  the 
ancient  system,  presented  to  the  senate  by  the  emperor  in  virtue 
of  his  consular  or  tribunitian  power ;  and  the  senate  having  given 
its  auctoritas,  it  was  carried  as  a  rogatio  to  the  tribes.  Several 
plehiscita  indeed  belong  to  the  imperial  era ;  those  of  Augustus 
and  of  Tiberius,  for  instance,  are  well  known.     On  several  occa- 

*  Vide  sapra,  §  287  et  seq.  consultum."     Gains,  Inttit.y  comm.  1, 

'  Dig.  1,  2,  De  orig.  jur.,  2,  §  9,  fr.  §   4 :     "  Senatus  consultam  est  quod 

Pompon. :  "  Ita  coBpit  senatus  se  inter-  senatas  jubet  atqne  constitnit :  idqne 

poncre ;  et  qnidqnid  constituisset,  obser-  legis  vicem  obtinet,  qaamvis  fait  qniesl- 

yabator :  idqne  j  as  appellabatur  senatus-  tum. " 
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mmBf  wUch  became  more  and  more  mimerous,  the  progress  of 
imperial  institutions  caused  the  assembly  by  tribes  to  be  given 
up,  the  rogatio  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  senaius-consultum  to  be 
passed  upon  the  mere  proposition  of  the  prince,  epistola,  oratio 
prineipis.  Then  the  language  becoming  corrupted  as  well  as 
the  institutions,  the  assemblies  of  the  senate  came  to  be  called 
comiHay  and  the  senatus^consultay  leges .^  A  sign  of  the  en- 
croachment of  the  senatus'consulta  on  the  civil  law  is  the  name 
which»  in  imitation  of  the  leges  and  of  the  plebiscita^  these 
enactments  had  begun  to  take,  whether  from  the  emperor  or  from 
one  of  the  consuls  in  office,  sometimes  even  from  some  other 
individual,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  senatus-consultum  Mace- 
donianum.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  the  termina* 
tion  ianum  was  specially  reserved  for  them. 

848.  The  series  of  senatus^onsulta  affecting  the  jus  priva- 
tum continued,  during  the  imperial  era,  to  run  for  about  two 
centuries,  till  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus.  After  this  date 
there  is  a  degree  of  uncertainty  whether  there  were  any,  and,  if 
any,  to  what  date  they  are  to  be  ascribed.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  we  may  set  it  dovm  as  a  principle,  as  Ulpian  remarks, 
in  the  time  of  Caracalla,  "  non  amhigitur  Senatum  jus  facer e 
posset*  *  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this.  In  proportion 
as  the  form  which  the  legislation  took  in  the  senatus-consultum 
acquired  strength  and  permanence,  by  being  frequently  em- 
ployed, the  plebiscita  diminished  in  number,  and  soon  disap- 
peared; and  in  proj)ortion  as  the  imperial  constitutions  increased 
in  number  and  in  power,  the  senatus-con sulfa ^  in  their  turn, 
became  more  rare,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  at  last  ceased :  the 
abstract  principle  of  the  authority,  in  each  case,  still  remaining 
in  the  law. 

*  Thas,  J.  Capitolinns  {Mare.  Ant,  dixiaset,  Nihil  ros  moranntr^  pnires 

philos.,  §  10),  spcakiDg  of  the  assiduity  con^cripti."    Thus  Gaiu8(/w«fi/.,  com, 

of  Marcus  Anrelins  at  the  sittings  of  1,  §86)  says,  "  Ilia  pars  <^/?/*^/<'w /^'^/«," 

the  senate,  expresses  himself  in  these  speaking    of    the    Sfnatun-consultum 

terms :  **  Com itii^  pra»terea etiam  nsqno  Clavdian um. 

ad  noctem  frequenter  interfuit:  nc(]ue  '  Dig.  1,  3,  De  legib,  senat.,  9,  fr. 

nuquam  rcccssit  de  curia  nisi  consul  Ulp. 
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Section  LXVI. 
Constitutions  of  the  Emperor  (  Constitutiones  principum). 

360.  This  is  the  last  and  was  destined  ultimately  to  be  the 
only  source  of  law.  The  generic  name  of  "  constitutiones'^ 
embraces  all  the  acts  of  the  emperor ;  but  they  must  be  divided 
into  three  distinct  classes: — Ist,  the  general  ordinances  spon- 
taneously promulgated  by  the  emperor  (edicta) ;  2nd,  the  judg- 
ments rendered  by  him  in  cases  which  he  decided  in  his  tribunal 
{decreta) ;  3rd,  the  acts  addressed  by  him  to  various  persons, 
as,  for  example,  to  his  Ueutenants  in  the  provinces ;  to  the  in- 
ferior magistrates  of  the  city  ;  to  the  praetor,  or  proconsul,  who 
interrogated  him  on  any  doubtftil  point  of  law  ;  to  private  in- 
dividuals, who  petitioned  him  in  any  circumstance  whatever 
{mandata,  epistolce,  rescripta),^  Of  these  constitutions  some 
were  general  and  had  universal  application ;  others  were  par- 
ticular, and  only  had  reference  to  the  cases  and  to  the  persons 
to  which  they  were  addressed.  But  here  two  questions  require 
consideration:  at  what  epoch  did  the  imperial  constitutions 
take  their  rise,  and  upon  what  authority  were  they  based  ? 

361.  Some  writers  date  their  rise  from  the  epoch  of  Adrian, 
on  the  ground  that,  before  that  time,  the  law  appears  to  have 
been  dependant  entirely  on  plebiscita  and  senatiis^consulta. 
The  most  ancient  constitution  that  we  meet  with  in  Justinian's 
collection  does  in  effect  belong  to  the  time  of  Adrian ;  but 
everything  goes  to  show,  and  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  the 
origin  of  the  constitutions  must  be  ascribed  to  an  earlier  period, 
even  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Augustus.  Augustus  had 
lieutenants  to  whom  he  delegated  (mandabat)  a  portion  of  his 
authority  in  the  imperial  provinces  immediately  subordinate  to 
him  and  independent  of  the  senate ;  and  it  would  clearly  be  his 
duty  to  give  these  officers  instructions.     That  he  frequently  did 

*  Gains,  Instit.  §  5 :    "  Constitntio  scriptionem  statuit,  vel  cognoBcens  de- 

principis  est  qaod  imperator  decreto,  crevit,  vel  de  piano  interlocntns  est,  vel 

vel    edicto,    vel    epistola    constitnit."  edicto    prtecepit,    legem   esse  constat. 

Dig.  1,  4,  i>0  (ionstitutionibus  princi-  base  snnt  qnas   vnlgo    constitutivnes 

pvm,  1,  §  1,  fr.  Ulp:  "  Quodcnnqne  appellamufl/' 


pvm,  1,   §  1,  fr.  Ulp:  "  viuodcnnqne 
igitur  imperator  per  epistolam  et  snb- 
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SO  is  matter  of  history.  This,  then,  accounts  for  the  exist- 
ence of  mandata.  Again,  it  frequently  happened,  that  private 
individuals  appealed  to  Augustus  or  solicited  his  protection 
and  favour.  To  such  applications  and  petitions  he  would  neces- 
sarily send  replies.  Hence  came  rescriptcu  Long  before  the 
time  of  Adrian,  the  emperor  had  exercised  authority  in  judicial 
matters.  Sometimes  in  his  tribunal  in  the  forum  he  would  as 
magistrate,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  him,  appoint  a 
judex  J  and  organize  a  suit  according  to  the  usual  forms,  or  he 
would  pronounce  a  decision  himself  extra  ordtnem.  At  others, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  power  as  tribune,  he  would,  upon  the 
appeal  made  to  him  ( CtBsarem  appello),  suspend  the  order  of 
a  magistrate  or  the  sentence  of  a  judge,  and  terminate  the 
matter  by  deciding  it  himself  Again,  under  exceptional  dr- 
cumstances,  civil  and  criminal  cases  would  come  before  hina. 

Suetonius  tells  us,  speaking  of  Augustus  and  Domitian,  that 
they  diligently  performed  their  judicial  duties;  and  we  may 
gather  from  history,  that  they  exercised  herein  very  superior 
and  altogether  exceptional  powers.     Augustus  sometimes  trans- 
acted business  of  this  natiu*e  at  night,  regardless  altogether  of 
the  sol  occasus  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  at  other  times,  r^ardleas 
of  the  constitutional  restrictions  which  made  the  forum  dw 
proper  place  for  such  transactions,  he  chose  to  perform  them  it 
his  own  residence,  or  else  he  would  have  a  couch  brought  into 
court  and  recline  upon  it  while  exercising  the  judicial  office.' 

Dion  Cassius  (iv.  4)  notices  the  same  feature  in  ClaudiuSy 
and  Tacitus  {Ann.,  iii.  10)  describes  how,  after  the  death  rf 
Germanicus,  the  consids,  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  all  be- 
sought the  Emperor  Tiberius  to  hear  and  adjudicate  on  A« 
affair.  "  Petitumque  est  a  principe  cognitionem  exciper^" 
There  were  thus  decreta.  Lastly,  we  find  even  from  the  yfXJ 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  indirect  quotations  fr*om  constitutioitf 
which  introduced  new  provisions  into  the  law,  and  could  only  be, 
for  the  most  part,  edictaJ^     It  is  admitted,  that  many  innovatioitf 

>  Saetonins,  Oot.  Avgvstv4,  §  33 :  diligenter  et  indnstrie  dixit,  plerajim* 

'*  Ipse  jus  dixit  assidne,  et  in  noctcm  et  in  Foro  pro  tribnnali  extra  ordiBtfr 

nonnnnquam :  si  parnm  corpore  valeret,  Ambitiosas  centamviromm  tentSB^ 

lectica  pro  tribunali  collocata,  vcl  etiain  rescidit." 
domi  Cubans.'*    Domitian^  §  8 :  *'  Jus  *  Julius  CsBsar  was  the  first  iftff^ 
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wliich  took  place  in  the  civil  law  were  ratified  by  plebiscita  or 
bj  senatus^onsulta, 

Augustus  and  his  immediate  successors^  indeed^  always  took 
care  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  people,  or  of  the  senate,  never 
allowing  it  to  appear  that  they  issued  edicts  or  decrees  except 
in  virtue  of  the  functions  conferred  upon  them.  The  expres- 
sion "  edict,"  in  fact,  belonged  to  the  functions  conferred  upon 
the  emperor  as  magistrate ;  several  grades  of  magistrates  being 
in  the  habit  of  publishing  edicts.  While  the  term  constitu- 
Hones  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  derivation  fix)m  the  expression 
jus  constituerey  employed  equally  in  connection  with  the  enact- 
ment of  laws,  the  publication  of  plebiscita,  the  opinions  of  the 
jurists,  and  even  with  reference  to  their  published  works.' 


362.  If  it  be  asked  by  what  right  the  emperors  enacted  their 
constitutions,  we  can  only  answer  by  the  right  of  might.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  real  nature  of  their  authority,  stripped  of  all  the 
colouring  and  trappings  of  the  ancient  institutions  with  which 
the  imperial  power  had  clothed  itself.  When  a  man  has  raised 
himself  to  a  position  superior  to  all  the  magistrates  and  to  the 
people,  and  where  his  will  is  supreme  over  the  voice  of  the 


to  soldiers  the  right  of  making  wills 
without  the  nsaal  formalities.  "  Mili- 
tibns  libcram  testamenti  factionem 
primus  quidem  divns  Julius  Cassar 
concessit.  6ed  ea  concessio  temporalis 
erat."  Dig.  29,  1,  Be  testam,  milit., 
],princ.  fnig.  Ulp. 

Augustus,  Nerva  and  Trajan  granted 
to  soldiers  the  right  of  bequeathing  their 
peculium  castrense.  "...  Quod 
quidem  jus  in  primis  tantnm  militanti- 
bus  datum  est,  tam  auctoritate  divi 
Augnsti,  quam  Nerv®  necnon  optimi 
imperatoris  Trajani :  postea  vero  sub- 
scripdone  divi  Hadriani  etiam  di  missis 
a  militia,  id  est  Teteranis  concessum 
est."    Inst.  2,  12,  pr. 

Augustus  was  the  first  who  conferred 
impenal  authority  upon  the  jurists, 
respondere.  "  Primus  divus  Augustus 
.  .  .  constituit  ut  ex  auctoritate  ejus 
responderent."  Dig.  1,  2,  De  orig.jur.f 
2,  §  47,  fr.  Pomp. 

Augustus  was  the  first  to  order  the 
execution  of  the  Jidei  commissa.  "  Pos- 
tea primus  divus  Augustus  semel  ite- 


rumque  gratia  personarum  motus  Tel 
quia  per  ipsius  salutem  rogatus  quia 
diceretur,  aut  ob  insignem  quorumdam 
perfidiam,  jussit  consulibus  auctorita- 
tern  suam  interponere.''  Inst.,  2,  23, 
§  1.  These  were  mandata  and  re- 
tcripta. 

Augustus,  and  afterwards  Claudius, 
prohibited  by  their  edicts  women  from 
takine  upon  themselves  the  debts  of 
their  nusoands.  "Et  primo  quidem, 
temporibus  divi  Augusti,  mox  deinde 
Claudii,  edictis  eorum  erat  interdictum, 
ne  feminse  pro  viris  suis  intercederent." 
Dig.  16,  l/Adsenat.  com.  Yelleianum, 
2,  pr.  f .  Ulp. 

Tiberius  decided  a  point  of  law  in  a 
case  concerning  one  of  his  slaves.  The 
Institutes,  after  setting  out  the  legal 
point  and  the  decision,  add :  "  Idque 
Tiberins  Gcsar  in  persona  Parthenii 
servi  sui  constituit."  Instit.,  2, 15,  §  4. 
This  constitution  became  at  least  a 
decretum. 

»  Vide  supra,  §  235. 


U 
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nation,  he  has  necessarily  acquired  the  power  of  passmg  con- 
stitutions. But  then  the  question  arises^  whether  this  power 
could  give  to  the  constitution,  over  legislative  measures,  the 
f<nrce  of  law,  and  by  what  steps  were  the  public  and  the  jurists 
induced  to  make  the  admission,  ^^  Quod  principi  placuit,  legis 
habet  vigorem  ?  "  These  reflections  lead  us  to  an  examination 
of  a  law  the  existence  of  which  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion, although  all  doubts  on  the  matter  have  now  been  solved, — 
the  lex  regia. 


Section  LXVII. 

Lex  Segia. 

d68.  According  to  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  the  emperor  possessed  the  right  of  giving  to  his 
decrees  the  force  of  law,  because  the  people  by  the  lex  regia  had 
c<mceded  to  him  all  their  powers ;  this  assertion  is  repeated  in 
the  Digest,  in  a  fragment  of  Ulpian.  No  historian,  however, 
gives  any  account  of  this  law,  and  Tribonian  was  at  one  time 
accused  of  supporting  the  theory  of  its  existence  by  fiilsiiying  a 
passage  of  Ulpian,  an  accusation  which  by  the  other  side  has 
been  declared  unfounded.  The  discovery  of  the  MS.  of  Gains, 
however,  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  law, 
but  lefli  the  question  open  as  to  its  nature  and  its  provisions ; 
and  also  as  to  whether  it  was  an  enactment  passed  at  any  given 
time  to  regulate  for  ever  the  imperial  power,  or  wliether  it  was 
passed  anew  upon  the  accession  of  each  succeeding  emperor. 
However,  after  the  discovery  of  the  Republic  of  Cicero,  by 
comparing  what  is  told  us  there  about  the  constitution  of  tlie 
kingly  office  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  with  what  was 
done  for  the  magistrates  of  the  republic  and  what  must  have 
been  done  for  the  emperor  considered  as  the  chief  magistrate, 
the  doubt  on  this  last  point  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared.* 

*  The  following  are  the  passages  and  de  ejus  imperio  lata  cstty  popnlns  ei  et 

the  argnments.    When  1  product  them  in  earn  omne  impcrium  suum  et  potcs- 

in  1827  for  the  first  time,  the  qnestion  tatem  concedat (others  have  ct>«c^«jK7)." 

had  not  been,  as  it  is  now,  settled.  In^.  1,  1,  §  6. 

"  Sed  et  quod  principi  placuit,  legis  "  Quod  principi  placuit,  legis  habet 

habet  vigorem ;  cum  lege  Regia,  qva^  yigorem,  utpote  cum  lege  Regia,  qtite 
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It  is  now  universallj  accepted  that  this  lex  Regia  referred  to 
in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  is  nothing  more  than  the  old  lex 
euriata,  enacted  during  the  regal  period  bj  the  comitia  curiata 
upon  the  accession  of  each  king,  and  bj  which  he  was  invested 
with  his  powers:  **  Vetus  Regia  lex,  simul  cum  urbe  nata^'*  as 
sajs  Livy.*  This  hx  curiata  continued  to  be  necessary  to  in- 
vest the  magistrates  of  the  republic  with  the  imperium^  and  it 
was  ultimately  applied  at  the  time  of  each  new  imperial  ac- 
cession to  the  investiture  of  the  emperor.  And  even  after  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  when  the  populus  had  entirely  ceased  to  be 

de  imperio  ^ui  lata  est,  ^pulas  ei  et 
in  earn  cmne  Bntim  impenom  et  potes- 
tatem  oonferat."    Di^.  1,  4, 1  f.  IJlp. 

"  Constitatio  principis  est  quod  im- 
perator  decreto,  Yel  edicto,  yel  epistola 
constatoit,  nee  unqaam  dabitatum  est 
qoin  id  legis  vicem  obtineat,  cnm  ipse 
imperator  per  legem  imperinm  acd- 
piat."    Gains,  Inttit.f  1,  §  5. 

The  passa&^e  of  Gains  is  clear,  and 
can  be  HteralTy  translated  thus : 

*'  Nobod  J  has  ever  doubted  that  these 
eonstitutioTiet  had  the  force  of  law, 
since  it  is  b^  a  law  that  the  emperor 
himself  receives  the  empire."  Gaias, 
Imtit.,  1,  §  5. 

The  sense  of  the  Institutes  and  of 
the  fragment  of  Ulpian  is  more  ob- 
scure. The  difficulty  lies  in  the  exact 
weight  of  the  words  qua  de  imperio 
efn*  lata  est.  The  fra^ent  which 
follows  from  the  Republic  of  Cicero 
throws  some  light  upon  it.  Cicero 
speaks  of  the  manner  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent kings  of  Rome  were  raised  to 
the  throne : 

^ .  .  .  Kumam  Pompilinm  .  .  . 
regem  .  .  .  patribus  anctoribus,  sibi 
ipse  popnlus  adsciyit, .  .  .  qui  ut  hue 
venit,  quamquam  populus  cnriatis  eum 
comitiis  regem  esse  jusserat,  tamen  ipse 
de  sua  imperio  ouriatam  legem  tulit.** 
Cicero,  Be  republ.,  2,  §  13. 

"  Mortuo  rege  Pompilio,  Tullium 
Hostilium  populus  reg^em,  interrege  ro- 
gante,  comitiis  cnriatis  creavit :  isque 
de  imperio  tuo,  exemplo  Fompilii, 
populum  consuluit  cvriatim"    Ibid. 

2,  §  17. 

"Post  eum,  NumsB  Fompilii  nepos 
ex  filia,  rex  a  populo  est  Ancus  Martius 
constitutus:  idemque  de  imperio  9U0 
legem  ouriatam  tulit.'*    Ibid.  §  18. 

**  Mortuo  Martio,  cunctis  popnli  suf- 
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fragiis  rex  est  creatus  L.  Tarquinius 
.  .  .  isque  nt  de  tuo  imperio  legem 
tulit,''  etc.    Ibid.  §  20. 

"  Post  eum,  Senrins  Sulpicius  primus 
injussu  populi  regnayisse  traditor .  .  . 
sed  Tarquloio  sepulto,  populum  de  se 
ipse  consuluit,  jussusque  regnare,  legem 
de  imperio  sua  ouriatam  tulit."  Ibid. 
§21. 

Do  not  we  see  here  the  identical  ex- 
pressions of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian? 
Is  not  this  the  lex  Regia  of  which 
Ulpian  speaks:  qua  de  ejug  imperio 
lata  ett?  Was  not  the  law  the  same 
for  the  emperor  as  for  the  king,  which 
Cicero  speaks  ot,^de  imperio  suo  legem 
tulit  T  Each  kiu^  was  called  to  the 
throne  by  the  voice  of  the  people; 
after  having  accepted  the  office,  ha 
caused  himself  to  be  invested  with  his 
power  by  a  lex  curiata :  legem  de  im- 
perio guo/erebat. 

Each  emperor  was  nominated  by  his 
predecessor,  or  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  army.  The  senatHs^ontultum^ 
transformed  no  doubt  into  a  lex  curiata 
by  the  symbolical  formality  of  thirty 
lictors,  clothed  him  with  his  povrer: 
lex  Regia  de  imperio  ejus  ferehatur. 
We  might  understand  the  silence  of 
the  historians  upon  the  subject  of  a 
law  which  was  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
and  always  ready  for  the  strongest :  but 
they  are  not  even  silent  about  it ;  they 
always  describe  the  senate  confirming 
^e  choice  of  the  troops,  and  Eutropius 
says,  speaking  of  Maximin :  *'  Post 
hnnc  Maximinus  ex  corpore  militari 
primus  ad  imperium  accessit,  sola 
militum  volufitate,  cum  nuUa  senatui 
interoessissit  auctoritasV    Eotr.  lib. 

IX. 

*  Lib.  xxxiy.  §  6. 

*  Vide  supra,  §§  27,  45,  68. 
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convoked^  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  this 
practice.  AVe  know  how  it  was  enacted  under  the  republic, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  senate  to  prepare  the  decree,  and 
that  the  representatives  of  the  thirty  curies — the  thirty  lictors — 
were  present,  whose  duty  it  was  to  enact  a  lex  curiata. 

364.  The  term  lex  regia  does  not  appear  in  the  text  of 
Gains:  it  is  an  old  tradition.  Notwithstanding  the  aversion  to 
royalty,  many  of  its  substantial  characteristics,  as  well  as  terms 
peculiar  to  it,  were  preserved  under  the  republic  as  old  symbolic 
forms;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  lex  de  imperio  or  lex  regia 
upon  the  accession  of  each  emperor  was  re-enacted,  it  being 
presented,  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  by  an  interrex  to 
the  electors  for  their  suffrages.'  The  emperor  Alexander 
Scvenis,  somewhere  in  the  Code,  calls  it  the  lex  imperii.^  We 
have  an  example  in  the  Lex  de  imperio  Vespasiani,  the  latta 
articles  of  which  have  been  found  inscribed  upon  a  bronze  taMe 
which  was  discovered  at  Some  in  1342,  under  the  Pontificate 
of  Clement  VI.,  and  which  was  transferred  in  1576  to  the 
Capitol  by  the  order  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  From  these 
articles  we  find  that  it  was  fi^uendy  the  custom  to  limit  to  the 
emperor  the  powers  which  had  been  already  decreed  to  his  pre- 
decessor.* 


*  Cicero,  De  lege  agraria,  iii.  §  2 : 
'*  Omnium  legam  iniquissimam  dissi- 
raillimamqne  legis  esse  arbitror  earn 
({nam  I^  Flaccaa,  interrex,  de  Salla 
tulit:  UT  omnia  QUiECUMQUE  ILLE 
PECI8SET,  E8SENT  RATA." 

*  Code,  6,  23,  Be  testamentis,  3, 
ronstit.  Alexand. :  "  Licet  enim  leas 
ijftperii  solcmnibus  juris  impcratorem 
solvcrit,  nihil  tamcn  tam  proprium  im- 
perii est,  quam  Icmbus  viyere."  We 
shall  find  in  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
law,  De  imperio  Vespasinniy  the  ])ro- 
vision  which  absolves  the  emperor  from 
the  |)ower  of  the  laws. 

»  Tac,  Ilitt.,  lib.  iv.  §  3 :  "  At  Romie 
Bcnatus  cuncta  principibus  solitaVcs- 
pasiano  decrevit." 

See  the  text  of  the  articles  which 
have  reached  us:  Orelli  has  inserted 
them  in  his  Inscrlptionum  latinarum 
selector um  ampiifsinia  collectio,  tit.  1, 
p.  C67  : 

"  Fcedusqne .  cum  .  quibns .  volet .  fa- 


cere  .  liceat .  ita .  nti .  licait .  diro.  Aog. 
Ti .  Julio  .  Ceesari  .  Aug  .  Tiberioqat. 
Claudio .  Cfl&sari .  Aug .  Germanioo 

'<  Uti({uc .  ei .  senatum .  habere  .nkr 
tionem  .  f  acere  .  remittere  .  aenttnieaB- 
Bulta .  per .  rclationem .  discesaoDemfn 
facere  .  liceat  .  ita  .  nti  .  licnit .  dim 
Aug  .  Ti  .  Julio  .  CflBsml^ .  Aug  •  TL 
Claudio .  Ca^ari .  Angosto .  GemMuat 
^  *'  Utique .  cam .  ex .  volantaie  .ancto- 
ritateve .  jnssu .  mandatnve .  ejni.  pi** 
senteve  .  eo  .  Senatus  .  habebitor .  o** 
nium  .  rorum  .  jus  .  perinde  .  hibM^* 
scrvetur .  ac .  si .  e.  lego .  senatas .  edict* 

esset .  habereturque 

"  Utique .  ^uos .  magistratum.pof^ 
tatem .  impenum .  curationeiiiw.e^jj* 
rci .  pctcntes .  Scnatui .  Popoloqae.  WJ 
mano  .  commendaverit .  quibofW -IJ 
f  ragationem .  snam .  dedent .  pfWM'^ 
corum .  comitls .  quibasqae .  extra,  tf** 
nem .  ratio .  habeatnr  ^^ 

"  Utique .  ei .  fines .  pomerii .  pw*^ 
promovere  .  cam .  ex  .  repaUici . 
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Section  LXVIII. 

The  Responsa  Prudentum. 

366.  As  all  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor, 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  jurisprudence  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  would  not  altogether  escape  his  influence. 
The  subjection  of  the  magistrates  was  already  complete,  and  in 
like  maimer  the  ancient  independence  of  the  jurists  also  had 
to  yield  to  imperial  will.  **  It  is  well  to  remember,"  says  Pom- 
ponius,  "  that  before  the  time  of  Augustus  the  right  to  give 
opinions  publicly  concerning  the  law  had  not  been  conceded  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  republic,  but  that  all  those  who  considered 
themselves  sufficiently  learned  were  at  liberty  to  give  their 
opinions  to  those  who  thought  fit  to  consult  them.  These 
opinions  were  not  given  imder  the  seal  of  the  jurist  who  delivered 
them ;  but  he  in  many  cases  himself  wrote  to  the  judge ;  in 
other  cases,  the  parties  who  came  to  consult  the  jurist  brought 
with  them  witnesses,  who  before  the  judge  testified  as  to  the 
opinion  given.  Augustus,  whose  object  it  was  to  give  addi- 
tional authority  to  the  law,  was  the  first  who  gave  to  the  jurists 
the  right  to  express  their  opinions  by  virtue  of  imperial  autho- 
rity, and  this  authorization  being  once  established  it  was 
supplicated  as  a  favour." ' 


bit .  esse  .  liceat .  ita  .  nti  .  licait .  Ti. 
Claadio .  Caesari .  Aug .  Germanico 

**  Utique  .  qnsccamque  .  ex  .  usu  .  rei- 
publicse  .  roaj  estate  .  diyinamm .  hama- 
Damm  .  pnblicarum  .  privataramqae. 
remm  .  esse^censebit .  ei .  agere .  f acero. 
jns  .  potestasqne  .  sit  .  ita  .  nti .  divo. 
Aug .  Tiberioque .  Julio .  Csesari  .  Aug. 
TibericK^ue  .  Clandio  .  Cicsari  .  Aug. 
Germanico .  f  uit 

"  Utique .  quibus  .  legibus  .  plebeive. 
scitis  .  scriptum  .  fuit .  ne  .  divus .  Aug. 
Tiberiusve  .  Julius  .  Csesar  .  Aug  .  Ti- 
berinsque  .  Claudius .  Caesar ,  Aug .  Ger- 
manicus .  tencrcntur  .  iis  .  legibus .  pie- 
bisque  .  scitis .  imp.  Cassar  .Yespasianus. 
solutus .  sit .  Quaeque .  ex .  quaque .  lege, 
rogatione  .  divum  .  Aug  .  Tiberiumve. 
Jcdium  .  Caesarem  .  Aug  .  TiberiumTe. 
Claudium  .  Caesarem  .  Aug  .  Germani- 
cum .  facere .  oportuit .  ea .  omnia .  imp. 
CaBsari  .Yespasiano .  Aug .  facere .  liceat 

**  Utique  .  quffi  .  ante  .  banc  .  legem. 


rogata .  acta .  gesta  .  decreta .  imperata. 
ab  .  imperatore  .  Cassare  .  Yespasiano. 
Aug  .  jussu .  mandatuve .  ejus .  a .  quo- 
que  .  sunt .  ea .  perinde  .  justa .  rataque. 
sint .  ac .  si .  populi .  plebis  ve .  j  ussu .  acta, 
essent 

SANCTIO. 

**  Si .  quis  .  hujusce .  legis .  ergo .  ad- 
versus .  leges .  rogationes .  plebisve .  scita. 
senatusYo .  consulta .  fecit .  fecerit .  sive. 
quod  .  eum  .  ex  .  lege  .  rogatione  .  ple- 
bisre  .  scito .  s .  ve .  c .  facere .  oportebit. 
non .  fecerit .  hujus  .  legis .  ergo .  id .  eL 
ne  .  fraudi  .  esto  .  neye  .  quid .  ob  .  earn, 
rem  .  populo  .  dare  .  debeto  .  neve  .  cni. 
de .  ea .  re .  actio .  neve .  judicatio .  esto. 
neve .  quis  .  de  .  ea  .  re  .  apud  .  se .  agi. 
sinito 

*  Dig.  1,  2,  De  orip.  jur.,  2.  §  47,  £. 
Pomp. :  **  Et,  ut  obiter  sciamus,  ante 
tempora  Angusti  publico  respondendi 
jus  non  a  principibus  dabatnr :  Bed  qui 
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366.  Such  was  the  course  pursued  bj  Augustus.  He  wished, 
so  he  said,  to  give  more  credit,  more  authority  to  jurisprudence 
{ut  major  juris  auctoritas  haberetur):  he  desired  that  the 
responses  of  the  jurists  should  be  a  species  of  emanation  and 
delegation  of  his  own  power  {ut  ex  auctoritate  ejus  responded 
rent) :  he  therefore  created  a  class  of  privileged  jurists,  who  thus 
became  officials,  invested  hj  him,  with  the  right  of  responding 
under  imperial  sanction,  and  who  gave  their  opinions  under  the 
sanction  of  their  seals  {responsa  stffnata),  which  attested  the 
&ct  of  their  being  authorized. 

367.  The  history  of  this  authorization  of  the  jurists  is 
extremely  obscure  as  to  details.     During  its  gradual  develc^ 
ment  we  find  enactments  concerning  it,  such  as  a  rescript  of 
Adrian,   two   constitutiones   of  Constantine,  a   constituHo  of 
Theodosius  and  of  Valentinian;  but  the  only  effect  of  this  is  to 
add  to  our  previous  difficulty  that  of  correctly  interpreting 
these  passages.     The  dominant  idea  of  Augustus  is  dear ;  the 
responses  of  the  jurists  were  to  be  given  under  his  sanctiiHi. 
Caligula,  who  was  a  mischievous  fool,  pushed  the  matter  further; 
it  was  he  who  wanted  to  destroy  the  poems  of  Homer,  to  ex- 
clude from  all  libraries  the  works  of  Virgil  and  of  Livy ;  it  WM 
he  who,  according  to  Suetonius,  boasted  that  he  had  abolished 
the  science  of  jurisprudence,  and  taken  the  right  of  giving  legii 
opinions  from  all  but  himself.^ 

But  what  was  this  licence,  respondere,  publice  respondere, 
populo  respondere  J — what  was  the  real  force  of  these  technicil 
expressions  ?  So  far  as  the  various  texts  tell  us,  these  ezprtf- 
sions  in  the  time  of  Augustus  merely  related  to  opinions  girsn 
to  those  who  went  to  consult  the  jurist  {consulentibtu  respond 
bant)y  and  which  were  exhibited  by  them  to  the  judges,  fo* 
quently  under  the  form  of  a  letter  written  by  the  jiuist  himrf 

fidaciam  studiornm  saorum  habebant,  illo  tempore  peti   hoe   pro  beM^^ 

conBulentibiis  respondcbant.    Ncqnere-  coepit.*'                                          ,  . 

sponsa  atiqae  signata  dabant :  sed  pie-  ^  Suet,  Caliptla^  {84:  ''Dtj** 

nunqno  jadicibus  ipsi  scribobant;  aut  qnoque  oonsnltis,  qaan  tatn/lamf^^ 


tcstabantnr  qui  illos  oonsulebant.    Pri-  omnem  usmn  abolitanu,  Mop*  j*^^ 

mas  dims  Angastns,  nt  major  jarU  se,  meherclo,  effednnnn,  ne  qu  r"^ 

aactoritas*  baberetnr,  constitmt,  nt  ex  dere  poannt  pmter  earn." 
aactoritate  ejus  responderont :   et  ex 
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to  the  judge  {plerumqtte  judicibus  ipsi  scribebant\  or  under 
the  attestation  procured  bj  those  who  sought  the  response ;  and 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  consti- 
tution. It  is  only  by  enlarging  upon  the  idea,  and  by  conjee- 
ture,  that  we  can  include  in  this  priyilege  the  authorship  of 
books,  collections  or  treatises  upon  jurisprudence.  Here  there 
was  a  great  difference.  An  opinion  might  be  given  in  the 
exercise  of  the  profession,  in  an  individual  case,  in  order  to 
inform  the  parties  and  the  judge,  to  a  certain  extent,  ad  hoc 
and  ad  hominem.  It  was  conceived  that  the  exercise  of  this 
profession  should  be  restricted,  and  it  is  so  almost  everywhere 
at  the  present  day.  In  the  lower  empire  an  official  character 
was  given  to  the  advocate  and  the  number  limited,  and  medical 
men  also  were  licensed.^  A  book,  on  the  contrary,  is  for  general 
use ;  its  publication  is  not  a  professional  act ;  it  is  a  production 
which,  according  to  its  merit,  may  survive  its  author  or  not ;  it 
may  or  may  not  be  regarded  as  an  authority.  This,  however,  is 
ceriain,  the  authorization  given  to  the  j  Jsts  by  Augustus  ^as 
confined  to  their  opinions. 

868.  Publice  respondere  does  not  signify  to  give  opinions  at 
Ae  public  expense.  Augustus  in  no  way  attached  the  jurists, 
to  whom  he  conceded  this  privilege,  to  his  paid  officials ;  indeed 
the  ancient  honorary  character  of  the  Roman  jurist  was  retained 
long  after  this  period.  Nor  did  publice  respondere  mean  to 
respond  in  the  name  of  the  people.  This  expression  was  in  use 
long  before  the  constitution  of  Augustus.  Pomponius,  in  his 
De  oriffine  juris,  thus  employs  it  in  connection  with  Tiberius 
Coruncanius,  ^^Ante  Tiberium  Coruncanium  publice  profes^ 
sum  neminem  traditur,^^  and  by  the  use  of  the  expression  populo 
respondere  he  gives  to  it  its  true  meaning :  thus,  speaking  of 
Aquilius  Gallus,  he  says,  ^^  Maxirne  auctoritatis  apud  populum 
fuisse.^^  These  jurists  gave  their  opinions  publicly,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  people,  to  all  who  came  to  consult  them.*  Publice 
scribere  is  used  by  Pomponius  as  synonymous  with  populo 
respondere;  the  two  expressions  being  used  indifferentiy  by 

*  Cod.  l^lyDe advoeatis diversorum      et  medicU, 
judioiarum;  10,  52,  De  prqfettoribus         '  Vide  sapra,  §  236. 
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him  to  denote  the  same  act  of  Masurius  Sabinus,  who,  it  must 
be  remembered,  gave  his  name  to  the  school  of  the  Sabinians, 
and  who  was  the  first  to  receive  the  imperial  authority  puhlice 
respondere : '  the  word  scribere  was  used  because  official 
responses  were  required  to  be  in  writing  and  attested  with 
the  seal  of  the  jurist. 

869.   It  may  be  asked,  were  these  official  responses  or 
opinions  obligatory  upon  the  judge  ?     Could  it  at  this  period 
be  said  "  leffis  vicem  obtinetf^^     Savigny  and  Puchta  fiiyour 
the  affirmative,  Hugo  and  Zimmem  the  negative,  which  accords 
with  our  own  view.     The  imperial  authority  doubtless  gave  to 
the  opinion  great  weight  with  the  judge ;  but,  in  many  cases,  a 
confficting  opinion,  signed  by  a  jurist  also  authorized,  would  be 
laid  before  him.     How  then  could  each  have  the  force  of  law? 
He  could  not  act  upon  both  opinions.     The  credit  thus  acquired 
by  the  authorized  jimst  would  necessarily  and  reasonably  extend 
to  their  books.     We  know  that  the  works  of  the  various  authors 
exhibit  great  diversity  of  opinion,  and  that  these  conflicting 
opinions  gave  rise  to  different  schools :  what  then  is  the  basis  of 
the  idea  that  the  imperial  authority  gave  to  the  legal  opinion 
any  obligatory  force?     Pomponius   speaks  of  jurists  having 
greater  authority  with  some  than  with  others ;  for  instance,  be 
says  of  Proculus,  the  founder  of  the  school  of  the  Procuhans^ 
"  sed  Proculi  major  fuit  auctoritas  ;^^  whereas,  if  their  opinicxu 
had  possessed  the  force  of  law,  one  would  not  have  been  superior 
to  another.     Add  to  this,  if  there  was  any  obligatory  force  in- 
volved in  the  permission,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  cases  where 
there  was  diversity  of  opinion,  to  establish  some  rule  as  to  pri- 
ority ;  but  the  first  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  that  of 
Adrian.^     The  time  was  to  come,  however,  when  opinions,  ex- 
tracted firom  the  writings  of  the  authorized  jurists,  were  to  he 
dignified  with  the  name  leffesy  and  when  the  jurists  thenaselve* 
were  to  be  called  legislatores.     These  expressions  we  shall  find 
in  many  dociunents ;  but  till  the  reign  of  Adrian,  saving  ^ 


'  Dig.  1,2,  De  orig.  jur.,  2,  §  47,  f.  Cesare :  hoc  tamen  illi 

Pomp. :    **  Masurins    Sabinns    .    .    .  Ergo  Sabino  oonceBBom  «st  a 

publice  primus  toriptit ;    posteaqae  Ce^aie,  ut  populo  reipondsret" 
DOC  ccepit  beneficiDm  (dari)  a  Tiberio         '  Vide  inm,  f  88S  el  seq. 
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&ct  that  credit  attached  to  the  opinions  of  those  jurists  who  had 
received  the  imperial  sanction  publice  respondere  {ut  major 
juris  auctoritas  haberetur)y  the  responses  and  the  teachings  of 
the  jurists  were  left  to  the  appreciation  of  the  judges  and  of  the 
public. 

860.  The  general  inference  is,  that  the  privilege  of  giving 
advice  or  of  declaring  opinions  was  not  confined  to  those  who 
enjoyed  the  imperial  authority.  The  Roman  citizen  in  the  most 
practical  manner  made  himself  a  jurist ;  he  attended  and  took 
part  at  the  consultations  and  teachings  of  his  seniors,  and  in 
due  time  followed  in  their  course.  Unless  it  was  a  case  of  ex- 
ceptional &vour,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
obtain  the  imperial  authority,  that  he  should  have  acquired  a 
certain  reputation  for  knowledge  of  law,  the  giving  of  opinions 
and  advice.  We  have  the  example  of  Nerva  the  younger,  who, 
being  only  about  seventeen  years  of  age — an  age  at  which  it  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  was  authorized — had  already 
upon  several  occasions  been  publicly  consulted,  and  had  given 
his  opinion.' 

Without  investigating  the  motive  of  Adrian,  which  we  shall 
consider  in  its  proper  place,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  it  was 
not  a  question  under  Antoninus  Pius  of  the  jimsts  responding  in 
the  name  of  the  prince  in  those  stationes  publice  respondentium 
or  courts  for  public  consultations  of  which  Aulus  Gellius  speaks.* 
Nor  was  it  so  when  the  same  Aulus  GeUius  *  was  sent  back  to 
consult  the  jimsts  or  their  pupils  commencing  to  practise  {juris 
studiosi).  The  idea  of  Caligula,  it  is  true,  was  radically  ex- 
clusive, but  this  was  but  an  idea  of  Caligula. 

The  opinions  of  the  imauthorized  jurists  could  not,  doubtless, 
be  given  in  the  form  or  with  the  official  character  imparted  to 
those  who  were  authorized  by  Augustus.  It  is  perhaps  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  opinions  of  the  unauthorized  were 
only  given  to  those  who  went  to  consult  them,  the  judge  being 
obliged  only  to  accept  those  that  were  official.     Perhaps,  also, 

*  Dig.  3, 1,  De  pottulando,  1,  §  3,  f.      de  jure  responsitasse." 
Ulp. :  "  Qua  aetate  ( 17  years),  aut  panio  '  Anl.  Gell.  lib.  xiii.  13. 

majore,  fertnr  Nerra  filias  et  publico  '  Ibid.  xii.  13. 
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certain  honorary  advantages,  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted, 
attached  to  their  authority;  such,  for  example,  as  those  we  meet 
with  at  a  later  period,  conferred  upon  the  official  professori  of 
law  and  medicine.  These,  however,  are  mere  conjectures.  As 
to  the  exclusive  privilege  of  writing,  the  question  does  not  even 
arise.  ^ 

860  a.  It  is  a  singular  &ct  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Masurius  Sabinus,  who,  according  to  Pomponius,  was  the  first 
to  receive  the  imperial  authority  publice  respontlere,  we  have  no 
exact  indication  amongst  the  celebrated  jurists  of  those  to  whom 
this  concession  was  made.     We  have  to  wait  for  a  Greek  writer 
of  the  time  of  Yalentinian,  Yalens  and  Gratian,  Eunapius,  who, 
speaking,  in  his  life  of  the  philosopher  Chrysanthius,  of  a  cer- 
tain Innocentius,  a  jurist,  who  is  unknown  in  legal  history,  says 
that  this  Innocentius  had  received,  with  the  consent  of  the 
emperor  (Diocletian,  or  perhaps  the  son  of  Constantine),  the  jus 
publice  respondere  in  terms  analogous  to  those  which  we  meet 
with  in  Gains,  though  considerably  stronger,  **  CondendaruM 
legum  arbitrium  et  auctoritatemJ'^     It  may  be  asked  were  tbe 
emperors  liberal  or  otherwise  in  then*  grants  of  this  privilege, 
and  were  all  those  eminent  jurists  whose  reputation  is  certified 
in  the  fragments  of  their  works  which  have  come  down  to  ni 
favoured  with  it  or  not?     No  one  has  taken  the  trouble  Ui 
inform  us  upon  this  point,  and  if  we  adhere  to  a  passage  in 
Pomponius,  the  first  concession  was  that  made  to  Masnnus 
Sabinus,  which  must  have  been  by  Tiberius,  in  this  way  making 
it  appear  that  Augustus,  who  was  the  author  of  the  innovatioOi 
had  never  himself  bestowed  the  privilege.     Did   Labeo  snd 
Capito,  the  illustrious  heads  of  the  two  schools,  enjoy  it?    AH       i 
is  conjecture :  it  is  even  a  question,  afler  the  constitutioQ  ^ 
Theodosius  II.   and  Yalentinian  III.,  what  value  should  be 
attached  to  the  opinions  of  the  jurists,  and  whether  Gains  hin^ 
self  had  ever  received  this  privilege,  that  is  to  say,  befiire  ^ 
constitution  gave  to  his  works  an  imperial  sanction.* 

361.  Another  important  point  to  be  considered  in  coon^i^ 

'  Vide  §  867.  •  Vide  |f  893,  60a 
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tion  with  the  position  of  the  jurist  is  the  influence  that  he  en- 
joyed as  a  counsel  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs^  in  the 
preparation  of  legislative  measures,  and  in  the  solution  of  legal 
difBculties.  During  the  republic,  the  magistrates,  the  praetors 
and  the  judges  themselves  could  call  to  their  aid,  in  the  dis- 
charge  of  their  functions,  the  jurists,  to  whom  they  were  free  to 
refer  any  difBculty,  and  firom  whom  they  might  seek  counsel. 
But  when  the  permanent  authority  of  the  imperial  will  was 
established  above  these  temporary  magistracies,  governing, 
legislating  and  adjudicating,  this  assistance  became  more 
marked,  and  a  constant  resort  to  it  more  necessary;  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  emperor  would  require  to  have  constantly 
at  his  side  legal  authorities  to  whom  he  might  refer  at  need. 
And  in  this  he  was  only  following  the  traditional  practice  of 
the  ancient  magistrates.  We  see  an  indication  of  this  practice 
in  the  resort  which  Augustus  and  his  successors  had  to  the 
assistance  of  the  concilia  semestria  in  order  to  discuss  before- 
hand matters  that  were  to  be  laid  before  the  senate.*  Tiberius 
added  to  his  firiends  and  associates,  as  a  species  of  council  for 
public  matters,  twenty  of  the  chief  citizens.  However,  it  was 
far  from  being  a  desirable  privilege  to  be  of  that  council,  for, 
according  to  Suetonius,  with  the  exception  of  some  two  or 
three,  they  were  all  under  one  pretence  or  another  put  to  death.' 
We  read  also  of  a  council  under  Claudius  and  his  successors. 
Adrian  added  to  his  council  the  prsetors,  the  distinguished 
senators  and  certain  knights.^  Alexander  Severus  summoned 
to  his  council,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  most 
competent  persons,  learned  and  discreet  men  when  it  was  a 
question  of  law  or  negotiation,  and  experienced  military  men 
when  it  was  a  matter  relating  to  their  peculiar  province.  The 
historian  Lampridiua  gives  us  some  details  concerning  the 
councils  of  Alexander  Severus.     The  counsellors  had  a  certain 

'  Saet.,  Octav.,  35 :  "  Sibiqne  insti-  cerat,  reluti   consiliarios    in   negotiis 

tnit    consilia    sortiri    Bcmcstria,    cnm  publids.  Honun  omniam  vix  daos  *at 

qnibos  de  negotiis  ad  freqneniem  sen^  tres  incolames  pnestitit :  ceteroi  aliom 

turn  referendis  ante  tractaret'*    Also  alia  de  cansa,  percnliL"    See  also  Dion 

Dion  Cassias,  liii.  21,  and  IyI.  28.  Cassins,  lyii.  7. 

*  Snet,  liberivt,  55 :    **  Snper  to-  '  Dion    Cassias,  Iz.   4,   Claudiui ; 

teres  amicos  ac  familiares,  viginti  sibi  Spartian,  Adrian^  8  and  21. 
e  namero  principam  dntatis  depopos- 
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time  given  to  them  to  deliberate  and  to  make  up  their  minds 
upon  the  matter  submitted  to  them ;  their  opinions  were  taken 
individuaUy,  each  being  reduced  to  writing.'  A  notarius^  or 
secretary  of  the  council,  having  made  a  Mse  report  in  a  certain 
cause,  Alexander  Severus  condemned  him  to  transportation, 
after  having  caused  the  nerves  of  his  fingers  to  be  severed  so  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  him  ever  to  write  again.*  Tliis  con^ 
silium,  without  any  fixed  organization,  and  varying  according 
to  the  will  of  the  emperor,  is  the  origin  of  the  institution  which 
appeared  at  a  later  date  with  a  permanent  character  and  fixed 
constitution,  known  from  the  time  of  Diocletian  as  the  consist 
toriunif  and  which  became  an  institution  of  the  lower  empire. 
When  the  matter  under  consideration  was  a  judgment,  the 
place  where  the  emperor,  assisted  by  his  council,  gave  audience 
was  called  the  auditoriuniy  and,  by  a  figiu*e  of  speech,  this  por- 
tion itself  of  the  council  bore  the  same  name.  We  find  this 
word  in  use  firom  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Thus  the 
fragments  of  Ulpian  speak  of  decrees  passed  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  emperor  in  general,  and  particularly  in  the  auditorium 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  of  Severus  and  of  Antoninus.^  The  same 
word  was  also  applied  to  the  sittings  of  other  magistrates. 

It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  expression  in  the  text,  in 
auditorio,  refers  to  the  auditorium  of  Longimis  or  to  that  of 
Papinian,*  the  pnetorian  pra?fect. 

We  find  indications  in  many  places  of  the  part  taken  by  the 
most  eminent  jiudsts  in  advising  the  emperor;  sometimes  by 
giving  their  opinions  upon  abstruse  and  imj)ortant  matters  imder 
legislative  consideration  ;  sometimes  in  assisting  to  prepare  the 
senatus'Consulta  for  the  emperor  to  lay  before  the  senate,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  various  constitutions  ;  in  others,  in  advising 
on  decrees  or  judgments  delivered  in  suits.  Sometimes  we  read 
of  their  being  convoked  or  specially  consulted  u^^on  important 

*  Lampridins,   Alexander    Severus,  *  Dig.  36,  1,  ad  S.  C.  Trehell.,  22, 

15.     Sec  the  whole  paragraph  and  the  pr.  f.  Ulp. ;  4,  4,  De  minor, y  18,  §§  1,  2, 

last  passage:  "  Ut  si  de  jure  aut  de  f.  Ulp. 

ncgotiis  tractarct,   solos  doctos  et  di-  *  Dig.  49,  9,  An  per   alivmy  1,   f. 

sertos  adhil)eret :  si  vero  de  re  militari,  Ulp.;  12,  1,  De  reb.  credit. ^  40,  f.  Paul, 

milites  yeteres  et  scnes  ac  bene  me-  See  also  40,  ir>,  Ne  de  statu  defunct.y 

ritos.'*  1,  §  4,  fr.  Marcinn. 

«  Ibid.  §  27. 
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matters  in  council,  sometimes  separately,  or  else  taking  part  as 
a  matter  of  course  in  the  proceedings  of  these  councils,  and 
especially  in  the  auditorium.  Thus,  when  Augustus  had  to 
determine  a  point  regarding  codicils,  he  convoked  the  jurists 
and  submitted  the  matter  to  them.*  Adrian,  when  he  assumed 
the  position  of  a  judge,  always  surrounded  himself  with  jurists 
as  his  assessors,  amongst  whom  were  to  be  found  especially 
Celsus,  Salvius  Julianus  and  Neratius  Priscus,  of  whom  Trajan 
thought  so  much  that  he  at  one  time  conceived  the  idea  of 
appointing  him  his  successor.*  The  counsellors  of  Antoninus 
Pius  in  legal  matters  were  jurists,  Vindius  Varus,  Salvius 
Valens,  Marcellus  and  Moecianus.*  The  "divine  brothers" 
(Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus),  in  the  text  itself  of  a 
rescript  issued  concerning  a  difficulty  as  to  the  succession  of 
the  enfi^nchised,  took  care  to  state  that  their  decision  had  been 
arrived  at  after  having  examined  into  and  discussed  the  matter 
with  Moecianus  and  several  other  jurists,  whom  they  style  their 
friends.*  The  emperor  Septimius  Sevenis,  when  delivering 
his  decision  upon  some  fiscal  matters,  promulgated  a  decree, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  Digest,  upon  the  advice  of  Papinian 
and  Messius;  and  another  at  the  suggestion  of  Tryphonius 
( Tryphonino  suggerente)^  who  was  one  of  his  assessors.* 
Lampridius  gives  a  list  of  one-and-twenty  counsellors  of 
Alexander  Severus,  amongst  whom  are  sixteen  jurists,  styled 
by  the  historian  "  professors  of  law,  pupils  of  the  illustrious 
Papinian,  friends  and  assessors  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
Severus ;"  in  which  we  find  the  well-known  names  of  Ulpian, 


*  "Dicitar  autcm  Angnstus  convo- 
cassc  prudentes,  inter  qaos  Trcbatium 
qaoque  cujas  tunc  auctoritas  maxima 
erat,  ct  quffisiisse  an  posset  hoc  rccipi, 
nee  absonans  a  jaris  rationc  codicil- 
loram  nsas  esset."  Instit.  2,  25,  De 
codicillift,  pr. 

'  Spartian,  Adrian ^  17  :  "  Cum  ju- 
dicaret,  in  consilio  habuit  non  amicos 
snos  ant  comitcs  solum,  scd  juriscon- 
snltos,  et  praecipuc  Julium  Celsum,  Sal- 
vium  Julianum,  Neratium  Priscum, 
quos  tamcn  Senatus  omnis  probassct." 
6 :  "  Frequens  sane  opinio  fuit,  Trajano 
id  animi  fuissc,  nt  Neratium  Priscum, 
non  Adrianum,  succcssorcm  relin- 
queret." 


'  Capitolin,  Antoninvg  Pins,  12 : 
"Multa  de  jure  sanxit,  ususcjue  est 
iurisperitis,  Vinidio  Varo,  Salvio  Va- 
lente,  Volusio  Mceciano,  Ulpio  Mar- 
cello  et  Jabolleno."  It  is  doubtful 
wbcther  Javolcnus  was  alive  at  this 
period,  and  it  is  suspected  that  there  is 
an  error  here  either  of  the  writer  or  in 
the  MS. 

*  "  .  .  .  Volnsius  Moecianus,  amicus 
nostcr."  "  Scd  cum  ct  ipso  Moeciano, 
ct  aliis  amicis  nostris  jurisperitis  ad- 
hibitis,  plenins  tractarcmus :  magis 
visum  est,  .  .  ."  &c.  Dig.  37,  14, 
Be  jiir.  patron.f  17,  pr.  f.  Ulp. 

*  Dig.  49,  14,  Be  jure  fitci,  50,  fr. 
Paul 
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Paul^  Mardanos,  Florentmos  and  Modestiniis,  with  whom  the 
list  of  the  great  Roman  jurists  closes.    The  more  ancient  names 
which  appear  by  mistake  in  this  list  prove  that  this  passage  has 
been  altered.^     Alexander  Severus  never  sanctioned  any  con- 
stitution without  having  first  taken  coimsel  with  twenty  jurists 
and  other  advisers,  so  as  never  to  have  upon  such  occasions  less 
than  fifty  opinions  in  his  counciL*     He  at  one  time  conodved 
the  idea  of  adopting  a  system  of  uniforms,  but  he  abandoned  it» 
the  project  being  disapproved  of  by  Ulpian  and  Paul^  who  were 
of  opinion  that  it  might  be  ridiculed.    Ulpian  was  his  pnetorian 
praefect  and  perpetual  assessor.   He  was  in  the  habit  of  receivii^ 
his  firiends  together  and  never  separately,  and  only  made  an  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  Ulpian,  on  account  of  his  singular  virtue 
{causa  justitice  singularis).     Whenever  he  had  to  entertain  the 
other  prsefects,  he  always  summoned  Ulpian.     He  always  liked 
to  have  Ulpian  or  some  other  learned  man  present  at  his  fiunily 
repast,  in  order-  to  have  literary  conversation,  which  he  said 
was  at  the  same  time  recreation  and  nourishment.'     Ulpian 
was  a  kind  of  tutor  to  him,  and  Lampridius  fiinishes  by  saying 
that  if  Alexander  Severus  was  a  great  emperor,  it  was  becaoae 
he  governed  the  republic  chiefly  by  the  coimsels  of  Ulpian.^ 
Every  one  knows  how  many  high  offices,  praetoriates,  prsefecta- 
rates,  consulates  and  proconsulates,  were  filled  under  Augustas 
and  his  successors  by  jurists. 


Section  LXIX. 

Labeo  and  Capito  {M.  Antistius  Labeo  et  C  Ateius  dqntoy- 
The  Two  Schools  of  the  Jurists  :  The  PbocdlkuW 
OB  Pegasians  and  the  Sabinians  OB  Cassians. 

862.  These  rival  jurists  differed  as  much  in  their  politics  «• 
in  their  jurisprudence.  Let  us  borrow  the  comparison  di»*> 
between  them  by  Tacitus  and  Pomponius.     "  Having  fa  *• 

»  Lampridius,  Alexander  Severut,  »  LampricL,  Alex.  Sever ^^f^^ 

67  :  "  .    .    .  Hiomnes  JQrisprofessores  33. 

discipnli  fuere  splendidissimi  Papiniani,  *  Lamprid.,    Alex,    Sever^  f  *' 

et  Alexandri  imperatoris  f  amiliares  et  "  Ulpianom  pro  tatore  haboH .  •rj 

Bocii."  atqne  ideo  gnmmns  impenitorfuH»5?!, 

*  Ibid.  §  15.  ejus  consiliis   pnecipne  impwU"^ 

rexit." 
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grandfather  a  centurion  of  Sjlla,  and  for  his  father  an  ancient 
praetor,  Ateius  Capito,  by  the  study  of  law,  placed  himself  in 
the  first  rank.  Augustus  hastened  to  elevate  him  to  a  consulate, 
in  order  that  he  might  surpass  Antistius  Labeo  in  dignity,  as 
Antistius  Labeo  surpassed  him  in  learning.  For  this  age  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time  two  of  those  geniuses  who  are  omsr- 
ments  to  their  coimtry.  Labeo,  who  was  incorruptible  and 
independent,  attained  the  greater  celebrity :  Capito,  who  was  a 
courtier,  acquired  the  greater  promotion.  The  first,  who  only 
attained  the  dignity  of  prsetor,  received  in  exchange  for  imperial 
neglect  public  esteem :  the  second,  who  reached  the  consulate, 
amassed  a  fortune,  which  was  accompanied  by  envy  and  animad- 
version." * 

Thus  speaks  Tacitus ;  and  Pomponius,  after  having  said  of 
one  that  he  was  a  consul,  and  of  the  other  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  one,  and  that  he  refused  that  dignity  which  Augustus 
offered  him,  thus  characterizes  the  difference  between  the  genius 
of  the  two  men : — **  Ateius  Capito  continued  to  represent  things 
as  they  had  been  represented  to  him :  Labeo,  with  more  inge- 
nuity, fiill  of  confidence  in  his  opinions,  and  well  grounded  in 
many  sciences,  aimed  at  originality,  and  introduced  several 
innovations." 

863.  It  is  to  these  two  jurists  that  Pomponius  also  refers 
the  origin  of  the  two  schools :  to  Labeo  that  of  the  Proculeians 
or  Pegasians  {Proculeianiy  Pegasiani) ;  to  Capito  that  of  the 
Sabinians  or  Cassians  {Sabiniantf  Casstani).  Such  an  event 
was  not  without  significance.  Under  a  system  where  jurists, 
invested  with  a  sort  of  public  character,  guided  by  their  answers 
suitors  and  even  judges,  it  was  not  without  a  sense  of  its  im- 
portance that  they  could  be  seen  forming  schools  and  dividing 
themselves  into  two  opposite  parties.  But  what  was  the  cause 
of  this  separation,  and  wherein  consisted  the  distinction  between 
the  two  schools  ?  It  may  be  conjectured,  with  some  degree  of 
certainty,  that  the  study  of  law  as  a  science  had  already  com- 

*  Tacit,  Annal.f  3,  §  75.     Horace      at  Labeo : 

baviDg  become  a  coarticr  throws  a  stone  Labeone  ioMuilor  inter  sanos  dicatar. 

(Sat  8,  UI>.  L) 
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menced  at  this  epoch  to  assume  a  phase  different  finom  that 
which  had  characterized  the  pursuit  of  it  at  the  time  of  Tiberius 
Coruncanius  and  of  his  successors.     Instead  of  being  confounded 
with  practice,  and  of  being  settled  day  by  day  as  each  new  point 
arose  requiring  solution,  the  pursuit  of  law  as  a  science  was  un- 
fettered.    It  had  become  an  important  branch  of  study,  exhibit- 
ing theoretically  a  collection  of  principles  reduced  to  a  science 
altogether  independent  of  the  courts  and  pleaders,  without  how- 
eyer  losing  the    practical  element  which  has  always   charac- 
terized Koman  jurisprudence.     In  a  word,  the  study  of  law  as 
a  science  had  been  created.     It  may  be  said  to  have  had  pro- 
fessors (prcBceptores)  and  schools  {scholce).     This  is  certainly 
the  case  as  regards  later  times,  for  Ulpian  speaks  of  professors 
of  civil  law  {juris  civilis  profeasores)^  whom  he  ranks  with 
philosophers;'  and  Modestinus  gives  his  views  on  the  exempticm 
from  guardianship  with  respect  to  those  who  were  professors  of 
law  either  at  Rome  or  in  the  provinces  (legum  doctores  docentesy 
But  even  if  we  go  back  to  earlier  times,  we  find  that  Gains 
frequently  calls  the  Sabinians,  whose  doctrines  he  followed,;?r^ 
ceptores  nostril  and  the  Proculeians,  diverstB  scholtB  auctoretf 
expressions    which    denote   distinctive  teaching.      Javolenns, 
speaking  of  a  still  earlier  period,  also  makes  use  of  the  terms 
prcBceptores  tui.^      We   know   that   Sabinus,   the   disciple  of 
Capito,  under  Tiberius,  made  his  livelihood  by  the  fees  he  re- 
ceived from  his  auditors.*    Lastly,  Pomponius  tells  us  of  Late) 
himself  that  he  had  arranged  his  time  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
spend  six  months  in  town  with  his  students  and  six  montliBin 
retirement  to  write  his  books.* 

364.  Thus,  already  in  the  time  of  Labeo  and  Capito,  there 
were,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  word,  schools  {schoU)^ 
or  bodies  of  students  {studiosi\  attached  to  each  of  these 
jurists. 

*  Dig.  60,13,  De  extraord,  cognit.,  1,      facaltates  faenint,  sed  plarimani  •«■>• 
§  6,  f.  Ulj).  auditoribas  Bnstentatns  est" 

«  J^ig.  27,  1,  Be  exciitat.,  6,  §  12,  f.  ***...  Totnm annum itadiTi^JJ 

Mode«t.  ut  Romae  sex  mensibns  com  studio'' 

»  Dig.  42,  6,  De  reb,  auct.  judic,  esset,  sex  mensibas  secederet,  et  «•* 

28,  f.  Javolen.  scribendia  libris  operam  daref  ^H* 

*  Dig.  1,  2,  i)^  oriff.  jur.y  2,  §  47,  f.  JDe  orig^  2,  §  47. 
Pomp.:    "Huic  (Sabino)    nee   amplfe 
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Considering  how  these  two  men  differed  in  politics,  one 
being  a  courtier  of  Augustus,  the  other  a  staunch  republican, — 
and  considering,  too,  that  there  was  the  same  difference  in  the 
cast  of  the  two  minds, — we  can  easily  believe  that  even  during 
their  lifetime  they  took  widely  divergent  paths.  One  was  con- 
tent to  be  led,  the  other  was  accustomed  to  assert  his  independ- 
ence both  in  science  and  politics.  One  was  devoted,  not  so 
much  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  it  has  been  incorrectly  called, 
as  to  generally  accepted  traditions  in  jurisprudence  ;  the  other, 
while  bringing  to  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  study  the  whole 
resources  of  science  and  philosophy,  was  inclined  to  adopt 
more  liberal  views. 

That  considerable  differences  of  opinion,  amounting  to  what 
may  be  called  a  schism,  should  have  existed  between  the  two 
schools,  is  therefore  only  what  might  have  been  expected,  even 
if  the  opposition  had  been  confined  to  the  scholars  or  partisans 
of  either  professor.  In  general  history  we  read  of  Labeo  and 
Capito  as  two  rivals ;  in  a  history  of  Roman  law  we  must  be 
prepared  to  find  this  rivalry  still  more  strongly  defined.  But 
the  jurists  separated  themselves  into  two  distinct  schools  only 
when  the  students  had  become  themselves  jurists — when  the 
disciples  had  succeeded  to  the  masters — Nerva,  Proculus  and 
Pegasus  to  Labeo,  Sabinus  and  Cassius  to  Capito, — and  when 
the  two  systems  had  been  perpetuated.  And  therefore  the  two 
schools  did  not  take  the  names  of  the  two  primitive  founders, 
Labeo  and  Capito,  but  were  called  after  the  teachers  who 
succeeded  the  first  founders,  the  Proculcians  or  Pegasians 
deriving  their  origin  firom  Labeo,  the  Sabinians  or  Cassians 
taking  theirs  fi-om  Capito. 

865.  Now  if  we  seek  for  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  systems,  or  for  a  fimdamental  difference  in 
the  principles  inculcated  by  them,  sufiicient  to  account  for  the 
diversity  of  their  respective  opinions  on  different  points,  the 
search  will  be  in  vain.  Such  radical  distinction  never  existed, 
nor  could  exist. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  decisions  of  the  one  were 
based  upon  strict  law,  those  of  the  other  upon  equity ;  that 

X 
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the  one  were  innovators^  and  the  other  mere  followers  of  tiadi- 
tion,  for  equity  and  innovation  will  be  found  sometimes  on  one 
side  and  sometimes  on  the  other.    It  is  equally  incorrect  to  attrir 
bute  to  the  two  whole  schools  the  diversities  of  character  or  of 
genius  which  distinguished  the  two  juristS5  the  first  founders  of 
those  schools.     On  the  one  hand^  Roman  jurispmdencey  bodi 
in  theory  and  application,  was  at  all  times  eminently  practical, 
and  both  schools  aimed  at  this  end ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
representative  men  of  the  respective  schools  had  their  predi- 
lections, and    as    one    succeeded  another  their  predilections 
characterized  their  teaching.     There  were  two  schools  or  sects^ 
and  upon  certain  controverted  points  each  school  maintained 
its  peculiar  opinion;    their  pupils,  at  a  later  time  their  fid- 
lowers,  as  professors  in  their  turn  transmitting  their  pecuhar 
doctrines  to  their  successors;  but  there  was  not  an  inflezihfe 
line  of  demarcation  between  them :  on  more  than  one  occaskn 
the  followers  of  one  system  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  their 
own  school  and  adopted  the  opinions  of  tiie  other.^     On  tb 
otiier  hand,  time  and  study  gave  rise  to  new  points  involriiy 
fresh  conflict  of  opinion :  ecu  distensiones  auxerunt,  says  Pom* 
ponius.*     The  whole  system  was  tiierefore  a  successive  tan*' 
mission  of  opinions  &om  the  leaders  of  the  schools  to  tiieir  dii- 
ciples,  sufficiently  elastic  to  admit  of  a  certain  latitude  and  to 
allow  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  mticism  and  individual  genini 
of  each  jurist. 

866.  TMs  system  continued  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Poo- 
ponius,  who  wrote  under  Antoninus  Pius,  gives  us,  distjnguuh- 
ing  them  by  their  schools  and  bringing  them  down  nearly  to  Ui 
own  time,  lists  of  the  principal  jurists,*  who  can  be  arranged  ffl 
the  following  order : 


Sahinian  or  Cassian, 
Capito. 
Masurius  Sabinus. 


Proculeians  or  Plefforidns. 
Labeo. 
Nerva  the  elder. 


f«»^  ^  Proculus  and  Cclsus,  in  the  furnished  by  the  Dieert  (J8i  5»  ^ 

™&^ent8  quoted  in  the  Digest  (7,  6,  h<i^edit.  initit,,  1 1 ,  f .  JayoL),  ftppw^ 

hl^^'  ^'''''  '•^-  «'  ^-  %  •  28,  6,  De  an  opinion  of  Procnlua. 

ir^?^F»^ion8 of  the  Sabinians.    And  *  ^— -  ^  J    -» 

^aversely   Javolonus,  in  the  example 


f .  Pomp. 
»  Ibid. 
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(jaius  Cassius  Longlnus. 
CsbUus  Sabinus. 
Priscus  Javolenus. 
Albumus  Yalens. 
Tuscianus  or  Tuscius  Fusci- 

anus. 
Salyius  Julianus. 


Proculus. 

Nerva  the  younger. 

Pegasus. 

Juventius  Celsus  the  elder. 

Celsus  the  younger. 

Neratius  Priscus. 


367.  The  distinction  was  prolonged  still  fiirther^  for  Gaius5 
who  wrote  under  Marcus  Aurelius^  indicates  his  connection 
with  the  Sabinians  bj  the  constant  use  of  the  expression  nostri 
prtBceptores^ 

But  it  erentuallj  disappeared :  and  the  great  personal  repu- 
tation of  a  lawyer  like  Papinian,  who  was  styled  the  "  Prince 
of  Jurists/*  was  calculated  to  efface  the  distinctions  of  the 
past  by  centering  fdl  attention  upon  himself.  Neyertheless  the 
divei^nce  in  opinion  of  the  Sabinians  and  Proculeians  on  a 
great  number  of  questions  has  come  down  to  us  through  some 
extracta  from  their  writings,  and  the  trace  of  it.  is  stiU  to  be 
found  more  than  once  in  the  Digest  of  Justinian,  notwithstand- 
ing the  harmony  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  compilers  to 
introduce.  It  was  thought  that  a  third  school  of  eclectics, 
named  ErcUcundi  or  Miscelliones,  was  formed  during  the  time 
of  Adrian ;  but  this  must  be  considered  as  a  mistake  of  Cujas, 
who  first  set  up  the  theory. 

868.  If,  after  haying  examined  the  changes  that  occurred  in 
the  Jus  publicumy  we  look  at  the  Jus  privatum,  we  shall  find 
that  in  the  matter  of  iaBmages,Jideicommissay  and  enfiranchise- 
ment,  there  were  three  essential  innovations,  all  of  which  were 
brought  on  by  circumstances. 

*  Especially  Gai.,  Itutit.,  2,  §  195  et  acq. 
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Section  LXX. 

Lex  Julia,  De  maritandis  ordinibus;  Lex  Papia  PoppiEA: 
called  also  Leges  Julia  et  Papia,  sometimes  Novje 
Leges,  or  simply  Leges  on  IVLlrriage  and  on  Pater- 
nity. 

369.  The  last  days  of  the  republic  were  marked  hj  an 
astonishing  depravity  in  morals ;  the  marriage  of  citizens  (Justm 
nuptics)  had  been  abandoned,  or  transformed  into  libeitiniism 
through  annual  divorces.     It  could  then  be  said  of  the  Boman 
ladies,  "  They  do  not  reckon  years  by  the  consuls  but  by  their 
husbands."     Celibacy  was  in  fashion.      Civil  wars  and  pro- 
scriptions had  left  great  voids  in  families ;  and  under  an  inun- 
dation of  slaves,  of  &eed  men  or  of  foreigners,  the  race  of 
citizens  was  disappearing.     More  than  once  the  censors  had 
pointed  out  the  danger.     Augustus  tried  to  remedy,  by  laws 
and  fiscal  measures,  the  corruption  of  morals  and  the  exhaustiOQ 
of  the  legitimate  population.     A  former  plebiscitum^  proposed 
with  that  object,  on  the  marriage  of  the  two  orders,  lex  Julwt 
De   maritandis   ordinibus^  after  having  failed  the  first  time 
before  the  vote  of  the  comitia,  b.g.  18,  had  at  last  been  adopied 
more  than  twenty  years  subsequently,  a.d.  4.     There  is,  hxffh      i 
ever,  a   difference   of  opinion   as  to  these  dates,   and  mon      ^ 
recent  writers  set  the  failiu'e  of  the  proposed  plebiseitum  it 
B.C.  28,  and  the  passing  of  it  at  B.C.  18.     A  second  law,  the 
lex  Papia  PoppiEa,  some  years  afterwards,  A.D.  9,  completed  tka 
enactments  on  this  subject'     The  title  technically  adopted  bf 
the  Roman  jurists  for  their  commentaries  on  these  legii^B^ 
measiu*es  was  that  of  ad  legem  Juliam  et  Papiam^  and  the  ex- 
pression lex  Julia  et  Papia^  which  is  frequently  to  be  met  witt 
in  their  wiitings,  made  people  think  that  the  first  of  these  h** 
was  incorporated  in  the  second,  so  as  to  form  one.     Neverthe- 
less, jimsts  frequently  quote  these  laws  separately,  citing  eith* 

*  "  Papia  Poppaea,  qnam  senior  An-  book  on  these  laws. 

gustos,   i)08t  Julias   rogationcs,    inci-  '  Such  is  the  title  which  is  constm 

tandiscGclibumpocnisctangendoaorario,  to  be  met  with  in  the  Digest  of  ^"^ 

sanxerat/'    (Tacitus,  Annal.  iii.  §  25.)  nian,  at  the  head  of  the  fragmo"*^ 

Ortolan's  learned  colleague,  M.  Macha-  those  commentaries  whidi  ut  iof^ 

lard,  has  published  a  very  interesting  in  it 
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the  lex  Julia  or  the  lex  Papia.  And  the  title  novcB  leges^  or 
simply  leges y  the  laws  par  excellence ^  designates  them  coUeo- 
tivelj. 

370.  This  was  a  considerable  code :  the  most  extensive  after 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  one  which  produced  a  great 
impression  upon  society.  Not  only  marriage,  but  everything 
even  remotely  connected  with  it — ^betrothal,  divorce,  dower,  gifts 
between  husband  and  ^vife,  concubinage,  inheritance,  and  the 
period  allowed  for  entrance  upon  it,  legacies  and  their  devolu- 
tions, dies  cedens,  the  capacity  or  the  incapacity  of  beneficiaries 
to  receive — in  fine,  the  rights,  privileges  or  particular  dis- 
pensations granted  under  divers  special  circumstances  to  fethers 
or  to  mothers  who  had  children,  or  who  had  a  specified  nxunber. 
The  whole  legislation  on  these  subjects  formed  an  important 
body  of  fresh  regulations,  which  come  into  contact  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  with  many  parts  of  the  civU  law.  And  therefore 
the  commentators  of  whom  we  were  speaking  just  now,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  most  eminent  jurists,  did  not  overlook 
the  lex  Papia.  And  the  number  of  fragments  of  these  various 
commentaries  entitled  ad  legem  Papiam^  which  we  still  find  in 
the  Digest  of  Justinian,  are  evidence  of  the  deep  impression 
that  this  effort  of  legislation  had  left  in  jurisprudence.  The 
best  attempt  at  the  exposition  of  this  law,  up  to  our  time,  is 
that  made  by  Heineccius.  But  the  discovery  of  the  Institutes 
of  Gains  has  supplied  us  with  some  valuable  information,  and 
has  enabled  us  to  correct  several  errors  into  which  our  pre- 
decessors were  led  by  the  absence  of  documents.* 

871.  The  lex  Julia  and  the  lex  Papia  Poppcea  divided  the 
whole  of  Roman  society  into  two  distinct  classes :  1st,  by  virtue 
of  the  lex  Julia^  the  immarried  {cadihes^  and  the  married ;  2nd, 
by  virtue  of  the  lex  Papia y  persons  without  children  {orhi)y  and 
those  who  had  some  {j)atres  or  matres). 

The  word  coelebs,  li\'ing  in  celibacy,  was  not  understood  in 
the  sense  which  it  bears  now ;  it  meant  any  one  who  was  not 
married,  whether  a  widower,  a  widow  or  divorced;  whence  arose 

1  Gai.,  IrutU.,  2,  §  206  et  seq.,  §  286,  &c. 
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the  necessity,  in  order  to  escape  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Julia^ 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  first  marriage  immediately  to  con- 
tract a  second.  Women  were  the  only  persons  who  enjoyed  a 
vacatio  or  right  to  a  certain  delay :  that  is  to  say,  one  year 
firom  the  death  of  a  husband,  six  months  from  the  time  of  a 
divorce,  periods  which  the  lex  Papia  prolonged  to  two  years, 
and  to  eighteen  months  respectiydy.  It  was  necessary,  moce^ 
over,  that  the  marriage  should  not  be  contracted  in  ccmtrayen- 
tion  of  certain  new  injunctions  or  prohibitions  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  lex  Julia,  and  which  we  find  enumerated  unda 
one  of  the  headings  of  the  Regulm  of  Ulpian  (tit.  16),  unfir- 
tunately  partly  lost  Except  within  these  conditicMiB,  maniage 
was  insufficient  to  prevent  persons  firom  being  classed  as  ceeHhi, 
and  to  secure  them  firom  the  consequences  of  being  so  dassed. 

The  word  orbus  meant  a  person  who  being  married  had  not 
at  least  one  legitimate  child  liying:  it  was  not  sufficient  to  hare 
had  children ;  it  was  necessary  to  have  at  least  one  still  fiviiitg 
at  the  period  when  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  attached  to  die 
status  of  fiither  accrued.     The  adopted  child,  who  was  fiat 
reckoned  as  such,  was  afterwards  excluded  by  a  semaiii^ttt' 
sultumy  which  Tacitus  mentions  {Ann.,  15,  §  19).     The  ma^ 
riage  of  which  the  child  was  issue  was  also  obliged  to  be  is 
conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  leyes  Julia  et  PapiOfk 
default  of  which  the  child  would  not  have  been  redmiel 
qualified  to  give  the  status  and  the  privileges  of  a  fisither.   ^ 
is  to  be  noticed,  that  as  a  consequence  of  Roman  ideas  ooa* 
ceming  the  constitution  of  the  fistmily  and  paternity,  this  oob- 
dition  of  the  legitimacy  and  of  the  existence  of  the  cbiU  il 
rigorously  applied  to  the  father  only.     As  fi>r  the  woman,  dtf 
lex  Papia  gives  room  to  other  ideas:  whether  the  oApnoK 
was  legitimate  or  not,  it  was  fecundity  that  was  rewarded;  if 
she  could  reckon  three  confinements,  being  ingenua,  or  foor  if  tn 
enfi*anchised  {ter  quaterve  enixa\  she  had  ihejus  liherorum. 

The  leges  Julia  et  Papia  Poppma  were  combined  in  snchi 
manner  as  to  grant  rewards  of  various  kinds  to  those  who  wflie 
married  and  fathers,  and  to  punish  with  various  disabilities  Ao^ 
who  had  no  children  (orbi),  and  more  severely  still  nnmaitirf 
persons  (ccelibes).     The  most  vulnerable  point,  and  that  oa 
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which  the  legislature  struck  with  the  greatest  effect,  was  the  right 
of  profiting  from  testamentary  dispositions.  The  leges  Julia  et 
Papia  PopptBa  did  not  take  away  &om  the  coBlibes  or  from  the 
orbi  the  capacity  of  being  instituted  heirs  or  of  realizing  legacies. 
Such  provisions  made  to  their  advantage  remained  valid  in 
principle,  according  to  the  ordinary  rule;  they  continued  to 
say  of  them,  conformably  to  this  law  and  in  technical  language, 
that  they  had  the  testamenti  f actio.  What  the  leges  Julia  et 
Papia  withdrew,  in  different  proportion^,  from  the  caelibes  and 
from  the  orbiy  was  the  right  to  take  those  testamentary  gifts 
which  might  have  been  bequeathed  to  them  (Jus  capiendi  ex 
testamento\  unless  they  had  previously  obeyed  the  provisions  oS 
those  laws,  and  a  certain  period  was  even  allowed  to  them  that 
they  might  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  law  on  this  head.  The  immarried  person  {coelebs) 
could  not  take  any  part  of  what  had  been  left  him;  the  orbus 
could  only  tEike  one-half.  A  period  of  a  hundred  days  from 
the  death  of  the  testator,  or,  to  speak  more  in  accordance  with 
the  new  order  of  things,  from  the  opening  of  the  will,  was  given 
to  unmarried  persons  to  contract  marriage,  and  probably  also  to 
married  citizens,  although  the  positive  authority  of  the  texts  is 
wanting  on  this  last  point,  to  see  whether  in  the  meanwhile 
some  legitimate  child  might  not  be  bom  to  them. 

372.  From  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  these  laws  the  di&* 
tinction  between  the  two  rights  testamenti  f  actio ^  or  that  of  being 
validly  instituted  heir  or  having  a  claim  to  other  testamentary 
gifts,  and  the  jus  capiendi  ex  testamentOy  or  that  of  being  per- 
mitted to  realize  testamentary  gifts,  became  established;  and 
the  separation  between  the  two  became,  as  time  went  on,  more 
and  more  strongly  marked,  until  at  a  much  later  period,  through 
other  legislative  changes,  this  distinction  again  disappeared. 

373.  Thus,  then,  testamentary  dispositions,  the  institution 
of  heirs,  or  legacies,  although  valid  according  to  civil  law,  fell, 
as  it  were,  under  the  operation  of  the  leges  Julia  et  Papia^  in 
all  or  in  part,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  person  who  had  a  claim 
to  them,  and  were  therefore  called  caduca.     This  adjective. 
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eaducus,  caduca,  caducumy  denoting  a  quality  so  often  charac- 
teristic of  testamentary  dispositions,  was  transformed  into  a  sub- 
BtantiTe,  and  became  a  common  expression,  and  the  caduca 
held  an  important  place  in  the  writings  of  jurists,  and  materiallj 
influenced  the  domestic  life  of  the  citizens.  The  literature  of 
those  times,  the  works  of  historians  and  essayists  as  well  as 
poets,  are  fiill  of  allusions  to  this  caduca  and  to  the  deep  im- 
pression made  upon  society  by  these  laws. 

The  fiirfeitures  resulting  fix)m  provisions  of  the  ancient  civil 
law  were  affected  by  these  enactments,  and  bequests  thus 
aflfected  were  assimilated  to  the  caduca  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner;  they  were  described  in  jurisprudence  as  being  in 
eauid  caduci,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  condition  of  the  caduca. 

874.  Our  great  interpreters  of  Roman  law  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  could  form  but  an  incomplete  notion 
of  the  rewards  of  paternity,  the  traces  of  which  they  found  in 
histories  and  literature  generally,  and  in  some  fragments  of 
works  on  Roman  jurisprudence.  Nor  could  they  understand 
what  the  destination  was  which  was  given  by  the  leffes  Julia  et 
Papia  to  the  dispositions  caduca  or  in  causa  caduci — they 
lacked  documentary  evidence  on  the  subject.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  the  caduca  were  directly  vested  in  the  treasury, 
and  thus  current  opinion  exaggerated  the  fiscal  character  of  the 
leges  Julia  et  Papia,  which  were  sometimes  called,  on  account 
of  their  principal  provisions,  caducary  laws. 

The 

Jam  pater  cs  1    .    .    . 

of  Juvenal, 

Legatmn  omne  capis,  nee  non  et  dalcc  cadacani, 

was  not  well  understood.  We,  however,  can  read  all  the  details 
of  it  in  the  Institutes  of  Gains.  It  is  now  known  tliat  the 
lex  Papia  gave  those  portions  which  were  in  causa  caduci  not 
in  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  will,  but  of  its  own  provisions, 
to  the  heirs  and  to  the  legatees  contained  in  the  will  who  had 
children  (/?a/r^5);  taken  away  from  one,  applied  to  another,  the 
caduca  were,  at  the  same  time,  a  punishment  for  sterility  and  a 
reward  for  legitimate  procreation.     It  was  not  a  right  conferred 
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by  the  will  to  take  lapsed  devises  or  bequests,  but  a  right  con- 
ferred by  law ;  and  therefore  the  technical  name  wslsJus  caduca 
vindicandiy  the  right  to  claim  the  caduca.  And  this  mode  of 
acquisition  was  reckoned  among  the  means  of  acquiring  the 
Koman  dominium  in  virtue  of  the  law  {ex  lege),^  The  lex 
Papia  determined  exactly  the  order  in  which  the  patres  in- 
scribed in  the  will  should  be  allowed,  as  the  price  of  their 
paternity,  to  claim  the  caduca ^^  and  it  was  only  for  want  of 
any  heir  or  legatee  having  children  that  the  caduca  were  swept 
into  the  CBrarium  or  treasury  of  the  people;  in  order,  says 
Tacitus,  that  failing  the  rights  of  paternity  it  might  be  the 
people,  as  being  the  common  father,  who  should  come  forward 
and  realize  the  forfeited  gifts.'  I  suspect  the  sentence  of 
Tacitus  is  an  extract  from  some  statement  of  objects  and  rea- 
sons, or  official  panegyric  upon  the  lex  when  under  discussion. 

376.  The  leges  Julia  et  Papia  exempted  certain  persons  from 
their  provisions ;  some  on  accoimt  of  age,  others  of  some  in- 
capacity to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  these  laws ;  others 
again  by  reason  of  cognation  or  alliance.  These  are  the  per- 
sons who  are  described  in  works  on  jurisprudence  under  the 
title  of  personcB  exceptcBy  and  as,  in  virtue  of  the  dispensation  or 
exemption  in  which  they  found  themselves,  they  were  allowed 
to  receive  entire  the  testamentary  gifts  which  were  made  to 
them,  the  Koman  jurists  have  styled  them  solidi  capaces; 
which  does  not  much  resemble,  I  think,  the  Latin  of  the  time 
of  Augustus. 

376.  Lastly,  the  ascendants  and  descendants  of  the  testator 
to  the  third  degree  were  placed  in  a  much  better  position. 
The  legislator  had  blushed,"  says  a  constitution  of  Justinian, 
to  impose  his  yoke  on  such  persons  "  {suum  imponere  jugum 
erubuit),  and  he  preserved  to  them  in  consequence  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  ancient  rights.  The  Koman  jurists  have  said  of 
them  that  they  had  the  jus  antiquum  in  caducis.     Thus  main- 

*  Ulp.,  Regiil.y  19,  §  17.  vacantia  teneret."      Tacit,   Ann.,  8, 

»  Gai.,  Ingtit.,  2,  ^§  206,  207.  §  28.    Also  Gaius,  2,  §  286  :  "  Aut,  si 

'  **  Ut  si  a  privilegiis  parentom  cessa-  nullos  liberos  habebant,  ad  popolom.*' 
retnr,   yelat  parens  omniom  popalos 
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tained  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  civil  rights,  without 
considering  whether  thej  were  married  or  unmarried,  whether 
thej  had  children  or  not,  thej  came  not  only  to  rec^ve  the 
corpus,  in  succession  to  their  ancestors  or  to  their  descendantSy 
of  the  testamentary  gifts  specifically  left  to  them,  but  also  to 
take,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  ancient  right  of  accretion, 
the  portions  caduca  or  in  causd  caduet  if  there  were  any. 

377.  Such  were  the  leges  Julia  et  Papia  Popp4B4iy  which, 
suppressed  in  part  by  a  constitution  of  Caracalla,  as  to  the 
privileges  of  paternity  relative  to  the  claim  upon  the  caduca,  and 
by  Constantine  to  the  penalties  for  celibacy,  were  only  oomr 
pletely  and  textually  abrogated  by  Justinian.  Their  extinction 
was  therefore  gradual.  This  final  destiny  of  the  caducaiy  laws 
is  not,  historically,  without  its  difficulties.  Among  these  are 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  effects  which  should  be  attributed  to  the 
constitutions  of  Caracalla,  of  Constantine,  and  of  Justinian. 
We  shall  shortly  examine  this  question  when  we  pass  in  review 
the  legislative  measures  of  these  emperors. 


Section  LXXI. 

FiDEICOMMISSA — CODICILS  (  Codicilli). 

378.  There  were  certain  testamentary  dispositions  wbidi 
were  void  according  to  civil  law ;  the  testator  who  wished  to 
make  them  could  only  entrust  them  to  the  good  fidth  of  W* 
heir  {fidei  committere\  and  ask  him  to  be  good  enoogb  to 
execute  them.  Those  dispositions  were  called  jftdeicomm^ 
On  the  other  hand,  every  wish  of  the  deceased  was  also  voH  i* 
it  had  not  been  legally  expressed  in  the  will,  appropriate  ft^ 
malities  having  been  observed.  Written  down  without  tfSf 
solemnity,  these  codicilli  were  only  a  prayer  addressed  to  ito 
heir,  who  was  left  free  to  accede  to  it  or  not  as  he  pfetf* 
However,  in  proportion  as  it  was  left  optional  by  the  law,4^ 
more  public  opinion  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  man  wto 
wished  to  take  advantage  of  his  freedom.     Augustas,  iriio  ^ 
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seyeral  times  instituted  heir,  made  it  a  point  of  duty  to  execute 
the  trusts  imposed  upon  him ;  he  ordered  even  the  consuls  to 
exert  their  authority  to  protect  the  wishes  of  the  testator,  when- 
erer  equity  and  good  faith  should  require  it.  General  custom 
and  good  feeling  confirmed  these  decisions,  and  the  principle 
soon  came  to  be  so  fully  recognized  that  few  wills  were  made 
without  Jldeicommissa  and  without  codicils.  It  became  neces- 
sary, as  we  shall  see,  at  last  to  create  two  fresh  prsetors,  for 
the  special  purpose  of  dealing  with  these  matters,  who  decided 
each  case  extraordinarily,  without  sending  it  before  a  judge, 
upon  its  merits.^ 

Section  LXXII. 

Enfranchisement — Lex  JElia  Sentia — Lex  Furia 

Caninia.  • 

379.  The  wars  of  Marius  and  of  Sylla,  of  Pompey  and  of 
Caesar,  arming  thousands  of  slaves,  had  thrown  into  Borne 
legions  of  fi^edmen ;  distant  yictories,  accumulating  captives  in 
Italy,  multiplied  the  nmnber  of  fi*eedmen  but  diminished  their 
valour.  Citizens  enfranchised  their  slaves  to  increase  the 
niunber  of  clients,  sometimes  in  order  that  the  slave,  having 
become  a  citizen,  should  receive  his  share  in  the  gratuitous  dis- 
tributions; but  more  frequently  at  the  moment  of  death,  in  order 
that  a  Icmg  retinue  of  freedmen,  with  a  cap  of  liberty  on  their 
heads,  might  follow  the  frmereal  car.  The  lex  j^Elia  Sentia 
and  the  lex  Furia  Caninia  put  restrictions  on  these  practices. 
We  shall  have  to  examine  these  laws  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  for  they  were  prolonged  down  to 
that  epoch. 

380.  We  must  not  leave  the  reign  of  Augustus  without  an 
allusion  to  an  event  which,  though  almost  imperceived  in  the 
Roman  empire,  was  destined  to  change  the  face  of  that  empire, 
and,  later,  that  of  the  whole  tmiverse.  It  was  in  the  year  of  the 
city  753,  fourteen  years  before  the  death  of  Augustus,  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  bom  in  a  village  of  Jud«a. 

1  Instit.  2,  23,  Defideio,  hareditatibus,  §§  1  and  26,  De  oodiciUU. 
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A.D.  14.  Tiberius  Emperor. 

881.  Tiberius  had  been  adopted  by  Augustus.  At  the 
death  of  the  latter  it  was  not  known  how  things  would  turn 
out ;  it  was  the  first  time  the  Iloman  empire  had  to  pass  from 
one  emperor  to  the  other.  Tiberius,  indeed,  assumed  the 
government  in  &ct ;  but  he  appeared  to  act  only  as  a  tribune, 
and  merely  to  settle  the  honours  that  were  due  to  the  memory 
of  his  father.  The  senators  in  their  hearts  knew  perfectly  well 
what  were  their  own  rights,  but  they  were  in  suspense ;  their 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  emperor,  and  they  were  trying  to 
study  their  conduct  in  his.  We  read  in  Tacitus  how  well  that 
&rce  was  played  out,  how  the  senators  entreated  the  adopted 
son  of  Augustus  to  accept  the  empire,  and  how  he  put  for- 
ward all  sorts  of  reasons  why  he  ought  to  refuse;  urged  that 
the  administration  should  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  sevcml 
persons  at  once,  or  that  some  one  should  be  associated  with 
him,  and  how  he  hastened  to  accept  when  he  feared  he  should 
be  taken  at  his  word.  The  first  years  of  his  reign  were  little 
else  but  a  drama,  in  which  every  one  played  a  part.  The  part 
Tiberius  assumed  was  that  of  moderation,  of  simplicity,  and 
of  respect  for  the  laws ;  he,  however,  always  attained  his  object, 
and  his  natural  character  showed  itself  in  his  actions  or  in  his 
desires. 

Under  him  the  elections  were  transferred  from  the  ]>oople  to 
the  senate,  the  emperor  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  desig- 
nating a  few  candidates.*  The  crime  of  high  treason  was 
extended  to  all  overt  and  covert  acts  inimical  to  the  emperor ; 
the  charge  of  treason  was  added  to  every  accusation,  and  tins 
crime  was  proved  when  all  other  charges  failed.  And  then 
appeared  that  hideous  class  of  citizens,  the  infonners.  The 
history  of  Tiberius  is  little  else  but  a  long  enumeration  of 
sentences  of  death  pronounced  by  the  senate,  to  >vhom  the 
prosecution  of  that  crime  had  been  referred. 

382.  The  most  striking  pro\'ision  in  the  civil  law  of  that 
reign  is  the  division  of  the  freedmen  into  two  classes,  the 
enfranchised  citizens  and  the  enfranchised  Latini  JunianL   This 

*  Tacit.,  Ann.i  1,  c.  15. 
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distinction,  which  was  the  work  of  the  lex  Junia  Norhana^ 
depended  on  the  mode  of  enfranchisement,  and  of  some  other 
circumstances ;  the  one  acquired  entire  liberty  and  the  qualifi- 
cation of  citizens,  the  others  a  lesser  degree  of  liberty  and  only 
the  rights  of  the  Latin  colonists. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  place  this  lex  Junia 
Norbana  in  A.D.  19,  under  Tiberius.  It  was  later  by  fifteen 
years  than  the  caducary  laws  of  Augustus,  calculating  fi-om  the 
date  of  the  lex  Papia.  Following  in  the  wake  of  these  laws  it 
was  a  new  application  to  the  enfi-anchised  Latini  Juniani  of 
the  distinction  between  the  testamenti  factioy  or  the  capacity  of 
making  wills,  and  the  jus  capiendi  ex  testamento^  or  the  capa- 
city of  receiving  under  a  will,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  a  new 
source  oi  caduca^ — hence  the  term  nov(B  leges ^ 

383.  The  jurists  of  note  in  this  reign  are  Sabinus  (Masurius 
Sabinus)  and  Nerva  the  father  (M.  Cocceius  Nerva);  the  former 
the  successor  of  Capito,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  school  of  the 
Sabinians,  the  latter  the  successor  of  Labeo ;  ^  Proculus  (  Sem- 
pronius  Proculus,  firag.  37;  and  Cassius  (C.  Cassius).  The 
former  succeeded  Nerva,  giving  his  name  to  the  school  of  the 
Proculeians,  originated  by  Labeo ;  the  latter  succeeded  Sabinus. 

384.  The  period  of  the  emperors  was  that  in  which  the 
study  of  civil  law  made  the  greatest  stride :  jurists  were  multi- 
plied, and  numerous  works  on  law  made  their  appearance.  AU 
the  principles  of  law  were  developed  and  connected  together; 
and  jurisprudence  became  a  great  science,  closely  studied  in 
every  branch.  Political  rights,  however,  did  not  undergo  much 
change;  for  despotism  is  not  an  innovator.  Augustus  had 
laid  down  all  the  fimdamental  bases  of  absolute  power;  and 
his  successors  had  only  to  allow  them  to  be  consolidated  by 
time.  New  iQstitutions  are  rarely  met  with,  even  at  long  in- 
tervals. Political  agitations  and  disturbances  had  another 
object  than  formerly.  In  a  republic,  which  is  a  reign  of  law, 
political  agitation  is  directed  to  bringing  about  a  change  of 

*  See  Ortolan's  J/i##.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  65,  can  only  give  their  names ;  the  fignres 
719,  hii,  indicate  the  number  of  fragments  which 

*  We  shall  indicate  nnder  each  em-  have  been  borrowed  from  them  as  laws 
peror  the  principal  jurists,  even  if  we  in  the  composition  of  the  Digest. 
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]aw8;  under  a  despotism  it  is  aimed  at  change  of  masters. 
This  truism  suggests  the  character  of  the  history  of  this  period : 
Tiberius  is  sufibcated  bj  Caligula^  who  hastens  to  succeed  him; 
Caligula  is  sacrificed  to  a  conspiracy  of  knights  and  senators, 
and  Claudius,  carried  to  the  throne  by  praetorian  guards,  is 
poisoned  by  his  wife;  Nero  is  compelled  to  stab  himself;  Galba, 
elected  by  the  legions  of  Spain,  cut  to  pieces  by  the  prsetorians; 
Otho  and  so  many  others  meeting  a  like  fiite.  It  is  unneoes- 
sazy  to  dwell  in  detail  on  such  events  as  these:  it  is  sufficient 
to  point  at  them  as  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  system  of 
government  adopted  by  the  Bomans  and  of  the  conduct  of  their 
emperors,  and  this  reflection  is  the  only  profit  we  can  draw  firom 
their  study.  Our  remarks  will  be  confined  to  giving  a  Ust  of 
the  emperors  who  succeeded  each  other,  with  indications  of  a 
few  trifling  changes  which  they  introduced,  the  names  of  the 
most  illustrious  jurists,  with  the  nature  and  the  character  of 
their  works. 

Empebors. 

A.D.  37.  Caligula  (Caius  Csesar,  cog.  Caligula). 
„    41.  Claudius. 

Under  the  latter  were  created  the  two  prattoresfidei'- 

commissariiy  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken. 
„    54.  Nero. 

„     68.  Galba  (Servius  Sulplcius). 
„     69.  Otho. 
„      „    Vitellius. 
„    70.  Vespasian. 
„    79.  Titus. 

Under  the  latter  one  of  the  prcBtoresJideicommissarii 

created  under  Claudius  was  suppressed. 
„    81.  Domitian. 
„    96.  Nerva. 
„     98.  Trajan.    (Ulpius  Trajanus  Crinitus,  a  senatu  optimi 

CO ff nomine  appellatus,) 

The  following  jurists  flourished  under  this  emperor : — 
Celsus  the  younger  (P.  Juventius  Celsus,  firag.  142). 
Neratius  Priscus  (firags.  64). 
Priscus  Javolenus  (frags.  206). 
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Emperor. 
A.D.  117.  Adrian  (-^lius  Hadrianus). 

386.  The  reign  of  Adrian  has  been  remarked  as  forming  a 
new  epoch  in  legal  history.  It  is  true  that  under  this  emperor 
the  division  of  Italy  into  four  provinces,  entrusted  to  persons  of 
consular  dignity,  took  place ;  also  the  creation  of  two  imperial 
councils,  the  germ  and  the  character  of  which  we  have  aheady 
indicated^  under  the  name  of  consistory  and  auditory  {consisto^ 
rium,  auditorium  principis);  also  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  praetorian  prsefects,  who  up  to  that  time 
had  been  regarded  only  as  military  authorities ;  also  the  institu- 
tion of  appeals  {appellatio  provocatio)^  which  permitted  the 
parties,  condemned  by  a  judicial  authority,  to  resort,  within  a 
given  time,  to  the  superior  magistrate,  and  sometimes  even  to 
the  emperor,  who  constituted  the  last  and  highest  coiuii  of 
appeal.  But  the  events  which  have  the  most  interest  for  us 
are  the  commencement  of  the  imperial  constitutions ;  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  right  which  the  magistrates  had  always  enjoyed  of 
publishing  edicts ;  and  the  permission  restored  to  the  juriscon- 
sults of  giving  answers  on  points  of  law  without  being  specially 
authorized.  All  these  alleged  changes,  however,  may  be  dis- 
puted. We  have  already  shown  that  the  imperial  constitutions 
existed  under  Augustus;  let  us  examine  the  modifications 
which  the  jus  honorarium  and  the  responsa  prudentum  imder- 
went. 


Section  LXXIII. 
Jus  Honorarium — The  Edictum  Ferpetuum  op  Salvius 

JULIANUS. 

886.  A  work  on  the  edict  appeared,  in  the  time  of  Adrian, 
imder  the  title  of  edictum  perpetuum^  a  title  for  a  long  time 
applied  to  the  annual  edicts  of  the  magistrates  in  opposition  to 
the  occasional  edicts  which  some  peculiar  circumstances  might 

*  Vide  supra,  §  345. 
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render  expedient.^  What  was  that  work  ?  its  aim,  its  effect  ? 
It  was,  or  it  appears  to  have  been,  a  methodical  arrangement 
of  the  prajtorian  law,  of  the  various  edicts  published  up  to  that 
time,  and  of  the  provisions  established  by  common  use.  Ita 
author,  Salvius  Julianus,  was  an  illustrious  jurist  of  that  epoch, 
who  held  the  office  of  praitor.  Before  his  time,  however,  similar 
arrangements  had  been  made  by  pnetors  who  had  preceded  him. 
Pomponius,  in  his  abridged  exposition  of  the  History  of  Roman 
Law,  cites  Aulus  OfiUus,  one  of  the  intimate  friends  of  Caesar 
(  Casari  familiar  is  simus\  as  having  been  the  first  to  publish 
a  carefully-made  collection  of  the  edicts  of  the  praetors,  edictum 
prcctoris  primus  diligenter  composuit^ 

387.  Many  have  thought  that  from  the  moment  it  was  promul- 
gated the  magistrates  were  ordered  to  conform  to  its  provisions, 
and  that  they  were  restrained  from  the  right  of  publishing  edicts 
themselves.^     It  must  be  admitted  that  this  prohibition  would 


»  Vido  snpra,  §  288. 

2  Dig.  1,  2,  Z><?  orig,  jvr.,  2,  §  44, 
f.  Pomp. 

'  It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Edic- 
tum Perpetuum  was  the  independent 
work  of  a  jurist,  or  whether  it  was  the 
result  of  an  onier  given  by  the  emperor 
and  clothed  with  a  legi&datiTe  character. 
Was  it  published  with  the  intention  of 
it^s  being  perpetual  ?  and  was  the  right 
taken  from  the  magistrates  of  publish- 
ing their  respective  edicts  ?  These  are 
two  ciuestions  worthy  of  consideration. 
It  WHS  Salvius  Julianus  who  composed 
the  Edictuvi  Perpetuum,  Eutropius 
says,  wlicn  speaking  of  him :  "  Qui 
sub  divo  Adriano  perjx^tuum  composuit 
edictum  "  (lib.  viii.  Emperor  Julian) ; 
and  Aurelius Victor:  "Primus  edictum, 
quod  varie  iuconditeque  a  prjetoribuH 
promebatur,  in  ordinem  comjjosuit" 
(J9f  CifmrihuXy^  19).  But  this  work 
was  not  simply  a  commentary  upon  the 
edicts.  This  is  clear  in  the  hrst  in- 
stance from  its  title.  Had  it  l)een  a 
Ciimmentary,  it  would  have  taken  the 
name  of  ad  edict um^  and  not  that  of 
edictum  perpetuum.  In  a<ldition  to 
this  we  have  two  texts,  which  tell  us 
that  the  emperor  todk  part  in  its  con- 
stniction.    These  are  two  passages  in 


Justinian— the  one  in  Greek,  the  other 
in  Latin ;  the  foHowinic  is  the  fonner: 
**  The  di\ine  Adrian  oi  bappj  meoMjt 
when  he  had  collected  together  all  the 
prsetors,    pablished    all    their   anooil 
edicts  with  the  assistance  of  the  illos- 
trions  Julianas,  and  said  publicly  tlnl 
if  there  was  any  case  which  had  Bot 
been  provided  for,  the  magistrates  dwoU 
endeavour  to  decide  it  by  an  indoetiai 
from  the  already  existing  rules."  Crft 
1,  17,  De  peter,  jur.  entiel-t  cMirt.  ^ 
§   18.     The  second  ia:  "C?iim  ct  ipai 
Julianus  legum  et  edicti  perpetui  #»*• 
tilissimus  conditttr^  in  sais  librit  boc 
retulerit :  nt  si  qnid  imperfectmn  it" 
veniatnr,  ab  imperiali  sanctiooe  boc 
repleatnr;   ct  non  ipee  solos,  sed  ct 
divus    Hadrian  U0    in    eampMtitM 
edictit  et  9enatu$ean$HUo  qM»i  «•* 
tecutns  est,  hoc  apertissime  dcfiaij^ 
nt  si  quid  in  cdicto  positum  noo  i** 
veniatur,  hoc  ad  ejus  rcgulas  ejii«l* 
conjecturas  et  imitationos  poseit  Btftt 
instruereauctoritxis."  Ibid. const 2,§1& 
It  is  therefore    evident  that  it  •• 
Adrian  himself  who  caused  these  c^ 
to  be  compiled ;  and  this  was  ^'"'^^5? 
by  a  senatiis-consaltnni,  probabff  ^ 
the  intention  of  confirming  it   ^ 
these  reasons  it  may  be  stat^  tbst  »* 
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accord  with  the  progress  of  imperial  authority — the  emperor 
wielding  supreme  power,  and  issuing,  as  from  the  fountain  source 
of  authority,  his  decrees,  rescripts  and  edicts,  would  be  inclined 
to  prevent  the  magistrates  from  sharing  these  powers  with  him- 
self. Nevertheless  there  are  several  reasons  for  supposing  that 
they  did  preserve,  even  after  the  time  of  Adrian,  their  original 
privileges;  and  all  we  can  say  as  to  the  result  of  the  edictum 
perpetuum  of  Salvius  Julianus  is,  that  the  praetors  were  obliged 
to  adopt  its  provisions  and  to  conform  thereunto ;  and  they  had 
only  the  right  of  adding  such  accessory  rules  and  forms  as  the 
course  of  events  or  altered  circumstances  might  render  neces- 
sary. It  is  easy  to  understand  that  their  powers  would  be 
limited  in  this  way;  for  at  this  time  the  praetorian  kw  was 
completely  developed  and  had  attained  that  point  at  which 
further  development  was  impossible. 


edictum  perpetuum  was  called  edictum 
D.  Hadriani.  The  second  question  is 
more  difficult  to  answer.  Tne  epithet 
perpetuum  given  to  this  edict  mnst  not 
oe  taken  as  conclasive  evidence  that  it 
was  promulgated  with  the  view  to  its 
heing  final  as  to  futurity,  the  phrase 
edictum  perpetuum  having  heen  for  a 
long  time  employed  by  the  praetors; 
that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  indicate  an 
edict  which  should  be  permanent 
throughout  the  year  (vide  §§  274  and 
288)  ;  but  that  which  may  not  be  con- 
cluded from  the  epithet  given  to  it, 
may  be  from  the  reflection  that  Adrian 
would  not  have  attached  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  work  he  had  in  hand ; 
nor  would  he  have  invested  it  with  his 
sanction,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  with 
that  of  the  senate  also,  had  his  object 
been  simply  to  give  it  effect  for  one 
year. 

However,  there  is  a  passage  in  Gains, 
who  is  of  a  later  date  than  Adrian,  to 
the  effect  that  the  magistrates  continued 
to  publish  their  edicts:  "Jus  autem 
edicendi  habent  magistratns  populi ; 
sed  amplissimum  jus  e^t  in  edictis  duo- 
rum  prsetorum,  urbani  et  peregrini,  quo- 
rum in  provinciis  jurisdictionem  prce- 
sides  eamm  habent;    item  in  edicto 


ledilium  curulium,  quorum  jurisdictio- 
nem in  provinciis  populi  quiestores  ha- 
bent; nam  in  provincias  Csesaris  om- 
nino  qusestores  non  mittuntur,  et  oh  id 
hoc  edictum  in  his  provinciis  non  pro- 
ponitur."    Gai.,  Ingtit.,  1,  §  6. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  suppose,  that 
had  the  magistrates  lost  their  right  of 
making  edicts.  Gains,  who  lived  so 
near  the  time  of  Adrian,  so  far  from 
not  speaking  of  such  a  change,  would 
say  that  the  magistrates  possessed  this 
right.  Nor  would  he  have  accurately 
distinguished  the  various  edicts.  How 
could  he  have  added  that  qusestom 
were  not  sent  into  Caesarian  provinces, 
nor  had  they  in  those  provmces  this 
species  of  edict  What  then  must  be 
our  conclusion  ?  On  the  one  hand  that 
the  edictwm  perpetuum  received  a 
species  of  legislative  authority  and  be- 
came a  general  and  special  law — a 
branch  of  the  iui  honorarium.  On 
the  other,  that  tnis  did  not  prevent  the 
magistrates  from  publishing  their  edicts, 
which,  however,  tney  conformed  to  the 
edictum  perpetuum^  adding  those  ne- 
cessary provisions  which  the  course  of 
time  or  altered  circumstances  necessi- 
tated. 
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Section  LXXIV. 


The  Advice  and  the  Opinions  of  the  Jurists  {Sen- 

tentiiB  et  Opiniones). 
The  express  Authority  conferred  by  the  Rescrift 
OF  Adrian. 

388.  The  rescript  addressed  by  Adrian  to  those  prsetomn  per- 
sonages who  demanded  from  him  the  privilege  of  giving  responsa 
has  been  preserved  by  Pomponius  and  is  in  the  following 
terms: — "  Hoc  non  petty  sed  prtestari  solere:  et  idea  si  quii 
fiduciam  sui  haberet,  delectari  si  populo  ad  respondendum  se 
pr(Bpararet,^^^ 

This  passage  clearly  contains  a  witticism,   the   point  and 
meaning  of  which  is  however  lost  to  us.     Spartian,  in  his  Lofe 
of  Adrian  (sect.  19),  says  that  he  was  fond  oi  jeux  des  mats 
and  raillery :  ^^joca  ejus  plurima  exstant,  nam  fuit  dicaculusJ^ 
Such  being  the  case,  did  he  by  this  answer  mean  to  say  that 
the  privilege  of  giving  responsa  was  not  a  thing  to  be  asked 
from  a  prince,  but  was  one  which  was  due  to  those  who  were 
worthy  of  it  ?  or  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  fiivour  but  a  mark 
of  public  confidence?     Or  again,  that  it  was  not  a  thing  to  be 
petitioned  for,  but  to  be  conferred  without  solicitation,  on  the 
same  principle  that  honours  and  distinctions  are  supposed  to  be 
granted  in  these  days  ?     The  real  point,  however,  of  this  pbrue 
is  lost  to  us.     Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  answer 
of  Adrian  is  the  opposite  of  that  which  took  place  from  the 
time  of  Augustus.     "  JEt  ex  illo  tempore  peti  hoc  pro  ben^fki* 
ccepity^  says  Pomponius.     "  Hoc  non  petiy  sed  priBstari  sokre^ 
said  the  emperor  Adrian  in  his  rescript.     And  so,  then,  •« 
now,  in  the  bestowal  of  honorary  distinctions  theory  and  prac- 
tice were  two  different  things. 

But  independently  of  this  Avitticism  the  conclusion  itisdf  * 
not  less  obscure.     Did  the  emperor  Adrian  graciously,  and  in 

'  Dig.  1,  2,  Be  oHfflne  Juris,  2,  §  47,  ceps  Iladrianns,  cum  ab  co  Turi  pr«*rf 

fr.  Pomp. :  "  rrimus  divas  Augustus,  pctcrcnt  ut  sibi  liceret  pe8poiArti"[ 

ut   major   juris  anctoritas  haberetnr,  8cri})sit  eis,  hoe  non  peti,  tidpnr^ 

constituit  ut  ex  auctoritatc  ejus  respon-  solere :  et  idoo  si  quia  lidDciain  md^^ 

dercnt :  et  ex  illo  tempore  peti  hoc  pro  beret,  delectari  si  populo  ad 

heneficio  eoepity  et  ideo  optlmna  prin-  dnm  se  priBparmret." 
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generous  terms,  concede  to  those  praetorians  that  which  they 
had  requested  ?  or  did  he  in  fact  refiise  their  request  till  they 
had  given  proof  of  their  ability,  thus  sending  them  back  to 
exercise  the  faculty  common  to  all  of  giving  responsa^  but 
without  authority  ?  Or  did  he  in  fact  wish  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  intended  to 
abstain  from  granting  that  authority  which  had  been  received 
from  his  predecessors;  and  to  state  that  he  preferred  the  ancient 
custom  according  to  which  every  man  was  free  to  ascertain  his 
own  acquirements  and  to  seek  the  confidence  of  the  public? 
This  may  be  possible.  The  anecdote  is  interesting,  though 
enigmatical,  and  after  all  it  is  but  an  anecdote ;  and  it  would 
be  an  error  to  conclude  that  Adrian  had  abolished  the  rule 
established  by  Augustus  relatively  to  the  authorization  of  the 
jurists  to  give  responsa.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  senti- 
ments of  Adrian,  as  expressed  in  this  anecdote,  later  jurists, 
when  referring  to  the  system  of  authorized  responsoy  speak  of 
it  as  still  existing. 

889.  It  is,  in  &ct,  from  a  rescript  of  this  same  emperor,  so 
at  least  we  find  from  Gains,  that  legal  force  was  first  given  to 
the  advice  and  opinions  of  jurists  {quibus  permissum  est  jura 
condere).  This  change  was  introduced  with  the  greatest 
possible  reserve  as  the  first  step  in  a  new  direction.  It  gave 
to  those  opinions  the  force  of  law  (^qutB  legia  vicem  obtinet);  but 
it  gave  it  in  the  most  narrow  terms,  and  only  in  those  cases 
where  the  opinions  of  all  the  jurists  were  unanimous.  Where 
they  were  not  unanimous  the  judge  was  free  to  exercise  his  own 
discretion.*^ 

880.  In  order  clearly  to  understand  this  matter,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  who  were  those  quibus  permissum  est  jura 
condere.  Our  esteemed  and  learned  colleague,  M.  Demangeat, 
urges  that  two  entirely  distinct  things  should  not  be  confounded, 

*  Gains,  Instit.y  comm.  1 ,  §  7 :  "  Re-  sentiunt  legis  yicem  obtinet ;  si  vero 

sponsa  pmdentinm  snnt  sententiao  et  dissentinnt  jndici  licet  qnam  velit  sen- 

opiniones  eomm  quihui  permitsum  eit  tentiam    sequi ;    idqne   rescripto  divi 

jura  condere ;  qnomm  omninm  si  in  Hadriani  significatnr.*' 
nnnm  sentential  concnrrant,  id  qnod  ita 

y2 
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the  jus  pubUce  respondendi  and  tlie  permissio  jura  condendi. 
He  sajs  that  the  first  of  these  exclusivelj  referred  to  the  right 
of  consultation  upon  matters  speciaUj  determined,  upon  which 
the  jurist  gave  his  advice ;  the  second  concerned  the  difierent 
writings— compihitions,  treatises,  commentaries  or  otherwise — 
published  by  jurists;  that  after  the  death  of  a  distinguished 
jurist  it  not  unfi-equentlj  occurred  that  by  an  imperial  constitu- 
tion, force  or  authority  was  given  to  his  works ;  and  that  it  is 
such  jurists  who  are  referred  to  by  Gains  in  the  expression 
quibus  permissum  est  jura  condere.^     This  idea  would  furnish 
a  very  neat  and  intelligible  explanation  of  what  was  meant  by 
unanimity  of  opinion  that  was  necessary  to  bind  the  judges ; 
but  unfortunately  this  is  nothing  but  a  hypothesb,  and  does 
not  appear  to  be  supported  by  the  facts  within  our  knowledge. 
Indeed,  the  expression  quibus  permissum  est  indicates  living 
jurists  to  whom  the  permission  was  granted  to  exercise  the 
right  during  their  lives.     Of  this  we  have  at  least  two  dear 
examples — that  of  Masurius  Sabinus,  who  might  be  rejected  on 
the  ground  that  he  belonged  to  the  time  of  Augustus  or  of 
Tiberius,  and  that  of  Innocentius,  to  which  no  such  objectiofl 
can  be  urged,  inasmuch  as  he  belonged  to  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian, or  later  ;*  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  so  to  cod- 
strue  this  expression  as  to  make  it  referable  to  those  woAi 
which  had  received  sanction  after  the  death  of  their  authors; 
in  addition  to  which  we  have  no  trace  whatever  of  any  sack 
imperial  constitution.     We  must  go  to  the  lower  empire — ^tothe 
period  when  the  science  of  law  was  no  longer  a  living  science— 
to  find  anything  analogous  to  those  supposed  constitutions.    We 
may  remark,  in  addition,  that  this  phrase  jura  condertf  and 
other   similar  expressions,  were   employed   concerning  juristt 
anterior  to  the  empire,  to  bear  testimony  to  their  great  aatho* 
rity,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  any  authority  given  to 
their  works  after  their  decease.     We  find  Pomponius  saying  rf 
the  jiudsts  Publius  Mutius  and  Brutus  and  Manilius,  and  o(^ 

*  Demangeat,  Qmrs  H^mentaire  de  of  my  collcagaes,   M.  Bodin,  a  * 

droit  romain,  vol.  i.  p.  88  et  seq.  Upon  Revue  hUtorique,  vol.  iv.  p.  197 et* 

this  snbject,  which  has  been  dealt  with  and  M.  Glasson,  Etude  svr  G^»  * 

hj  a  great  many  writers,  I  must  espe-  tur  lejus  respondendu  Ptri%  M' 
cially  draw  attention  to  essays  by  two  •  Vide  snpra,  §  361. 
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Pontifex  Maximus  Quintus  Mutius  Scaevola,  all  of  the  time  of 
the  republic,  "  qui  fundaverunt  jus  civile — -jus  civile  primum 
constituit  ?  "  The  expressions  jM^ywwc^ere,  constituere^  condere, 
must  be  understood  to  apply  to  jurisprudence,  that  is  to  say,  to 
interpretation,  the  work  of  the  jurists.  Justinian  styles  the 
jurist  Salvius  Julianus :  "  legum  et  edicti  perpetui  conditor.^^  ^ 
The  emperor  Alexander,  in  a  constitution  respecting  military 
testaments,  relies  upon  the  advice  of  the  jurists  and  the  consti- 
tutions of  his  ancestors :  "  Sententiis  prudentium  virorum  et 
constitutionibus  parentum  meorum  jo/ace^."* 

The  most  rational  view,  and  that  best  borne  out  by  the  facts, 
appears  to  be  to  adhere  to  what  is  stated  in  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian,  that  by  the  jurists  quibus  permissum  est  jura  condere 
are  to  be  understood  those  quibus  a  Cmsare  jus  respondendi 
datum  est^  The  expression  jus  respondendi  is  the  first  em- 
ployed. It  is  to  be  found  in  use  fi-om  the  time  of  Augustus  to 
the  constitution  of  Adrian.  Pliny  the  younger  uses  it  in  a 
letter  where,  relating  an  anecdote,  he  expresses  a  doubt  as  to 
the  sanity  of  Priscus  Javolenus,  adding — "  however,  he  holds 
oflSce,  takes  part  in  the  councils,  and  even  jus  civile  publice 
respondet,^^  *  And  though  Pliny  does  not  say  so  in  actual  words, 
the  sense  indicates  that  he  means  with  the  imperial  authoriza- 
tion. Such  being  the  case,  this  would  be  a  third  example. 
The  same  expression  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  demand  addressed 
to  Adrian :  "  ut  sibi  liceret  respondere,^^  Almost  immediately 
after  the  constitution,  and  as  a  consequence  of  it,  the  expression 
permissum  est  jura  condere  was  adopted,  which  we  meet  with 
for  the  first  time  in  Gains,  and  more  emphatically  still  in  the 


*  Cod.  1 ,  17,  De  vet.  jure  enucleando, 
const.  2,  §  18  :  "  Cum  et  ipse  Jalianus 
legnm  et  edicti  perpetui  subtilissimos 
oonditor,  in  suis  Jibris  hoc  retnlerit." 

*  Cod.  6,  21,  Be  testam.  milit.,  5, 
const.  Alexand. 

*  Just.  Inttit.t  1,  2,  §  8 :  "  Responsa 
pmdentinm  sunt  sententise  et  opiniones 
eoram  quibvs  permUsum  erat  jura 
condere.  Nam  antiquitus  institutom 
erat,  ut  essent  qui  jura  publice  inter- 
pretarentnr,  quihus  a  Ccesare  jtu  re- 
spondendi  datum  est.** 

*  Pliny  the  younger,  Letters,  n.  16. 


A  Roman  knight  of  some  position  gave 
a  public  reading  of  some  elegies,  when 
Priscus  Javolenus,  his  intimate  friend, 
was  present.  The  poet  commenced  in 
these  terms :  "  Priscus  I  You  order !  '* 
"  I,"  said  Priscus  Javolenus,  surprised 
and  thereby  distressed,  "  I  don't  order 
anything  I"  This  produced  consider- 
able merriment ;  and  Pliny  the  younger 
makes  this  the  basis  of  me  following 
opinion :  —  "Est  omnino  Priscus  duhuB 
sanitatis :  interest  tamen  officiis,  ad' 
hibeiur  consiliiSf  at  que  etiamjus  civile 
publice  respondet.** 
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authority  given  to  Innocentius.^  When  speaking  of  ancient 
jurists  of  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  expression  used  is  veteres 
juris  auctores.  When  referring  to  those  authorized  by  the 
emperors  simply  juris  auctores.  The  epithet  continues  to  in- 
crease in  force,  for  under  the  lower  empire  the  decisions  of 
the  jurists  finish  by  being  called  leges,  and  the  jurists  themselves 
legislatores, 

881.  Finally,  the  gradual  progress  made  by  the  decisions 
of  the  jurists  towards  becoming  a  recognized  source  of  civil  law 
appears  to  be  the  following.  Till  the  time  of  Augustus  there 
was  entire  Uberty  of  consultation,  the  credit  given  to  the  opi- 
nions and  works  of  the  jurists  depending  upon  their  value  or 
the  success  which  they  obtained ;  the  decisions  generally  ap- 
proved in  theory,  and  received  in  practice,  as  the  traditional 
jurisprudence  forming  in  the  civil  law  the  lex  non  scripta. 
From  the  time  of  Augustus,  certain  jurists  were  authorized 
— ^that  is,  they  had  the  jus  respondendi ;  their  opinions,  not- 
withstanding the  special  credit  which  they  derived  from  the 
imperial  authorization,  did  not  constitute  law  binding  upon  the 
judges.  Their  works,  however,  became  the  more  valuable  fi-om 
their  reputation,  but  at  the  same  time  acquu*ed  no  obligatory 
force.  Other  jurists,  as  weU  as  those  authorized  by  tlie  em- 
peror, were  free  to  give  their  opinions  to  litigants,  or  to  compile 
works  upon  law  which  met  ^N-ith  greater  or  less  success,  but 
without  the  imperial  sanction.  Adrian  is  the  first  who  gave 
the  force  of  law  to  the  decisions  of  the  authorized  jurists  ;  but 
he  gives  this  force  in  the  narrowest  possible  manner — that  is, 
only  where  they  are  unanimous.  From  this  period  we  can 
class  in  the  lex  scripta  the  authorized  responsa  prudentium,  for 
not  only  were  they  reduced  by  them  to  writing,  but  in  virtue  of 
the  rescript  of  Adrian — that  is  to  say,  of  a  presumptive  right 
given  them  by  the  then  fountain  of  legislative  power  they 
became  law,  leffis  vicem  obtinent — that  is,  when  they  were 
unanimous;  and  still  later,  under  the  lower  empii-e,  the  em- 
perors extended  to  great  lengths  the  principle  thus  initiated. 

>  Sec  §361. 
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Jurists:  Valens  (Albernus  Valens,  frag.  20). 

Julian  (  Salvius  Julianus,  frag.  457).  Julian  was  praetor, 
prcBfectus  urbi,  and  twice  consul.  His  reputation  with  the 
lawyers  mainly  depends  upon  the  prominent  part  that  he  took 
in  the  construction  of  the  edictum  perpetuum,  in  which  he  was 
employed  by  Adrian,  in  consequence  of  which  he  is  styled  by 
Justinian  Legum  et  edicti  subtilissimus  conditor.  All  that 
we  possess  of  this  edict,  to  which  we  shall  subsequently  refer 
more  particularly,*  are  some  scattered  fragments  in  the  Digest 
from  which  the  critics  have  endeavoured  to  arrange  and  recon- 
struct  it.*  Amongst  the  other  works  of  Julian  to  which  re- 
ference has  been  made  in  the  Digest  of  Justinian,  there  is  a 
digest,  in  ninety  books  {Digestorum  libri  nonaginta),  and  a 
monograph  upon  ambiguities  {De  ambiguitatibus  lib.  sing.) 

Africanus  (Sextus  CuECILius,  frag.  131)  was  a  pupil  of 
Salvius  Julianus.  We  find  from  several  passages  in  the  Digest, 
that  he  put  questions  to  him,  took  notes  of  his  answers,  and 
that  he  freely  referred  to  him  as  an  authority.'  The  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  laws  to  which  his  name  is  attached  in  the 
Digest  are  extracts  from  his  nine  Books  of  Questions  (  Question 
num  libri  novem),  the  diflSiculty  of  translating  which  has  be- 
come a  proverb  among  the  interpreters :  "  Z^x  Africani,  id  est 
difficilis.'^'* 

A.D.  138.    Emperor:  Antoninus  Pius.    (T.  Antoninus 

FuLvius,  Pius  cognominatus.) 

392.  Antoninus  was  adopted  by  Adrian,  whom  he  succeeded, 
and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  emperors.  He  encou- 
raged learning  and  philosophy,  and,  at  the  national  expense, 
paid  a  number  of  professors  to  teach  publicly  both  at  Rome  and 
in  the  provinces.  We  find  a  rescript  of  his,  in  the  Institutes, 
containing  the  order  to  punish  the  cruelty  of  masters  by  com- 
pelling them  to  sell  the  slaves  they  had  maltreated. 

^  See  sect.  386  et  seq.  the  work  of  Veyhe,  Libri  tres  edicti^ 

*  Haubold  has  effected  a  reconstrnc-      1823. 
tion,  which  has  been  inserted  b^  onr  '  Dig.  12,  6,  De  oond.  ind.,  88,  pr.  f. 

late  coUeagne,  M.  Blondeau,  in  his  col-      Afric;  19,  1,  De  act.  eomp.,  45,  pr.  f. 
lection  of  texts.    We  may  also  refer  to      Paal ;  25, 3,  De  agn.  lib,,  8,  §4,  f.  IJlp. ; 

80,  De  legat.,  1»,  39,  pr.  t  iflp. 
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Jurists  :  Terentius  Clemens  (frag.  35). 

PoMPONius  (Sextus  Pomponius,  frag.  588).  We  are  in- 
debted to  Pomponius  for  an  abridgment  of  the  History  of  Law, 
which  is  included  in  the  Digest  "  De  origins  juris  et  omnium 
moffistratuum  et  successione  prudentium ; "  and  it  is  to  these 
works  which,  though  extremely  brief  and  incomplete,  that  we 
must  refer  for  the  best  information  upon  this  subject. 

L.  VoLUSius  M(ECiANU8  (frag.  44)  was,  according  to  Capi- 
tolinus,  the  legal  instructor  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

A.D.  161.  Emperors:  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
Verus  (M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  L.  Verus, 
Divi  Fratres). 

883.  Marcus  Aurelius  was  adopted  by  Antoninus  and  associ- 
ated with  Lucius  Verus,  his  brother  by  adoption,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  empire.  The  virtues  of  Marcus  tended  to  conceal 
the  vices  of  Lucius,  and  the  two  are  known  as  the  "  Divine 
Brothers  "  {Divi  Fratres). 

A.D.  169.    Emperor:  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Jurists:  Papirius  Justus  (frag.  16). 

Tarrantenus  Paternus.  We  have  only  two  fragments 
taken  from  the  works  of  this  author,  upon  military  matters 
{Militarium  libri  quatuor),  which  were  incorporated  in  the 
Digest.  We  read  in  Lampridius  (Commodus,  §  4)  that,  being 
praetorian  praefect  under  Commodus,  he  was  put  to  death  upon 
the  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  this  prince. 

Sc^voLA  (Q.  Cervidius,  frag.  307).  Marcus  Aurelius, 
according  to  Capitolinus,  chiefly  relied  upon  his  advice ;  and 
we  are  told  by  Spartian  (Caracalla,  §  8)  that  he  was  the  pro- 
fessor of  Septimius  Severus  and  Papinian. 

Ulpius  Marcellus  (frag.  159)  teUs  us  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  council  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (Dig.  28,  4,  De  his  qui,  3), 
and,  according  to  Dion  Cassius  (82 — 8),  he  became  odious  to 
Commodus,  under  whom  he  served  in  Britany,  on  account  of 
his  talents  and  his  virtues. 

Gaius  (frag.  535).  This  illustrious  jurist  is  known  to  us  only 
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under  this  name.  It  may  be  asked  whether  his  name  was 
Gtuus  Bassus,  or  Titus  Gtdus?  This  is,  however,  a  useless 
inquiry:  he  is  known  to  us  as  ^^Gaius,"  and  whether  his  name 
was  Gains  or  Gains  is  a  secondary  consideration.^  He  lived 
under  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius/  and  perhaps, 
when  still  young,  in  the  time  of  Adrian.'  We  know  from  the 
title  of  the  fragment  which  we  have  in  the  Digest,  that  he  com- 
posed numerous  works.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  legal 
history,  and  always  endeavoured  to  trace  things  to  their  origin. 
The  subjects  upon  which  he  wrote  were  not  merely  the  Twelve 
Tables  and  the  most  important  writings  connected  with  Roman 
Law,  the  three  edicts  {urbanum,  csdilitium,  provinciale),  and 
the  lex  Papia,  but  also  the  works  of  the  Pontifez  Maximus, 
Quintus  Mucins  Scsevola,  qui  jus  civile  primum  constiiuit,  as 
we  learn  from  him  in  his  Institutes,  in  his  libris  quos  ex  Quinto 
Mutio  fecimus.  He  prefiused  his  work  upon  the  Twelve 
Tables  with  a  short  introduction,  giving  a  historical  pricis  of  the 
history  of  Roman  law  from  the  foundation  of  the  dty.^  The 
compilers  of  Justinian^s  Digest  gave  the  preference  to  the  histo- 
rical precis  of  Pomponius.  Besides  his  Institutiones  and  his 
RegulcBy  his  Seven  Books  Rerum  quotidianarum  are  so  tho- 
roughly practical  that  they  received  the  epithet  of  aurearum. 

By  the  side  of  the  various  conjectures  made  concerning  his 
person  and  his  Ufe,  we  have  certain  unquestionable  facts  upon 
which  dependance  can  be  placed.     Thus,  strange  to  say,  con- 


'  Qnintilian,  Iiutit,  orat.,  1,  7: 
"  Quid  ?  Qnie  scribnntnr  alitcr  qaam 
enantiantar  ?  Nam  et  Gains  C.  littera 
notatur." 

*  In  the  twelfth  commentary  of  his 
Imtitittes,  §  195,  he  applies  the  ex- 
pression divu$  to  Antoninas  Pins,  an 
epithet  applied  to  those  emperors  who 
had  been  deified  by  the  senate ;  he  also 
adds  the  term  plus,  whereas  in  earlier 
portions  of  his  work  he  calls  him  only 
Imperator  Antoninus,  whence  we  con- 
clude that  at  this  time  Antoninus  Pius 
mnst  haye  been  dead.  "  Sed  nuper 
Imperator  Antoninus,"  he  says  in  par. 
126,  already  quoted.  "  Sacratissimi 
principis  noitn  aratione**  is  the  ex- 


pression he  nses  elsewhere  when  speak- 
ing of  the  senatiis-consultum  orphitia- 
nnm,  referring  to  Marcus  Aurelius. 

*  Dig.  34,  5,  De  rebus  dvbiis,  7, 
pr.  f.  Gai. :  **  Nostra  quidem  atate 
Scrapias,  Alexandrinamulier,  ad  dirum 
Hadrianum  pcrducta  est,"  referring  to 
a  woman  wno  had  fiye  children  at  a 
birth. 

*  Dig.  1,  2,  De  orig.  jnr.,  1,  f.  Gai. : 
"  Facturus  legum  yetustamm  interpre- 
tationem,  ncccssario  prius  ab  Urbis 
initiis  repetendum  existimayi ;  non  quia 
yelim  yerbosos  commentarios  facero; 
sed  quod  in  omnibus  rebus  animad- 
yerto,  id  perfcctum  esse,  quod  ex  om- 
nibus Buis  partibus  constaret." 
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flidering  wliat  the  merits  of  Gtuus  as  an  author  were,  he  is  in 
no  place  mentioned  either  by  the  classical  jurists  or  by  the 
historians  of  his  time.^  We  do  not  find  that  he  enjoyed  any  of 
those  honours  and  dignities  which  were  conferred  upon  jurists 
in  fiiTOur  at  the  court  of  their  prince,  or  with  the  Roman  people, 
and  in  fiict  he  describes  himself  in  his  Institutes  as  being  a  pro- 
▼indaL*  Another  singular  fiust  is,  that  Gains  does  not  appear 
to  haye  reoeived  the  ju$  respondendi,  or,  according  to  the  new 
tomn  of  expression  in  his  time  first  mentioned  by  him,  the  per- 
mission jura  condere.  This  may  be  deduced  firom  certain  ex- 
pressions in  the  Constitution  of  Yalentinian  the  Third  and 
Theodosius  the  Second,  Cod.  Theod.  1,  4,  Lex  de  responsis 
prudentum,*  A.i>.  426/  But  firom  the  time  of  this  law,  and  in 
Tirtue  of  its  provisions,  Ghdus  figures  as  one  of  the  five  jurists 
who  were  specially  accredited,  and  his  writings  became  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  development  of  Roman  law. 

This  Lex  de  responsis  prudentum  is,  in  &ct,  the  first  docu- 
ment in  which  we  meet  with  his  name.  It  fibrst  made  its 
appearance  in  the  East,  and  was  afterwards  published  in  the 
West,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  merit  of  Gains  was  not 
recognized  till  long  after  his  decease,  when  a  division  of  the 
empire  and  the  transfer  of  the  court  to  Constantinople  had 
given  to  the  East  its  great  influence*  This  &ct,  together  with 
the  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
Grreek  law,  of  which  he  gives  ample  evidence,  is  the  basis  of 
the  opinion  that  he  was  of  Greek  origin.  And  it  is  fix)m 
these  fiusts  that  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  wrote  and  pro- 
fessed the  law  in  some  humble  town  of  Asia  Minor.  Gains,  how- 
evcqr,  it  must  be  admitted,  wrote  as  a  jurist  profoundly  intimate 
with  his  subject  even  to  the  most  minute  historic  details  of  the 
existing  legal  documents,  usages  and  the  legal  literature  of  the 


>  The  GaioB  mentioned  in  the  Digest, 
2i,  8,  SolMto  matHm^  59,  f.  JnBan. 
(Sftbiniu  dicebat.  .  .  Oaiiu  idem); 
45,  8,  Jh  gtipul,  $ervor,,  89,  1  Pomp. 
(Gains  noiter,  becanse  Pomponios  was 
A  Cassian) ;  46,  8,  De  solution.,  78,  f . 
JaToL  C  in  libris  (Hii  scriptom  est") ; 
xefoB  to  Gains  Cassins  Looginns,  mon 
generaUj  called  Caseins. 

*  GdL,  Imt.,  ii  7:  «In  provineiali 


iolo  placet  plerisqne  solnm  religioram 
non  fieri,  qnia  in  eo  solo  domininm 
popnU  Romani  est  yel  Cassaris;  ybs 
autom  possessionem  tantnm  et  nsa- 
frnctnm  nabere  Tidemnr." 

'  This  law  is  always  referred  to  bj 
M.  Ortolan  as  the  toi  de$  eitatioM, 
and  will  be  fonnd  in  emtenso  in  note  1, 
{501. 

4  See  {  499. 
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Bomans.  This  would  suggest  access  to  an  eztensiye  Ubraiy 
possessing  numerous  manuscripts,  which  in  his  time  were 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain.  He  himself  professes  to  have 
belonged  to  the  school  of  the  Sabinians.  "  No$tri  prtBceptores, 
diverscs  scholtB  auctoreSy^  is  a  common  expression  with  him ;  so 
much  so,  that  it  is  to  him  we  are  mainly  indebted  fox  acquaint- 
ance with  the  points  of  difference  which  existed  between  the 
two  schools.' 

His  elementary  work,  the  '^  Institutiones,'*  a  title  first  adopted 
apparently  by  himself,  enjoyed  so  much  reputation  that  before 
the  publication  of  Justinian's  work  it  was  regarded  as  the 
elementary  text>-book  of  legal  study ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
at  what  period  this  commenced.  We  observe  that  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  him  in  the  two  compilations  of  the  lower 
empire,  Frcymenta  jur.  rom.  Vaticana,  Consultatio  veter,  euj* 
juriscons. ;  but  in  the  third,  Collatio  Ug,  Mob.  et  Itom»,  we  find 
a  somewhat  lengthy  passage  from  his  first  Institute  rektive  to 
successions  ab  intestato  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables.  There  is  also  an  abridgment  of  his  Insiitutiones  in 
the  lex  Romanorum  Visiffothorum,  or  Breviarium  Alarici,  A.D. 
506.*  And,  finally,  about  the  same  period,  the  learned  Boethius, 
the  minister  of  Theodoric,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  in 
Italy,  who  met  with  a  violent  death,  a.d.  524,  has  inserted  two 
extracts  fi*om  his  work ;  the  one  upon  mancipatio,  the  other  upon 
the  in  jure  cessio^  in  his  commentary  upon  the  Topicia  of 
Cicero  (lib.  3).  This  was  the  position  in  which  we  were  as  to 
the  writings  of  Gaius  when  a  discovery  placed  in  our  hands  a 
most  valuable  document.  In  1816,  Niebuhr,  while  at  Verona, 
discovered  a  palimpsest,  that  is  to  say,  a  manuscript  of  which 
the  original  writing  had  been  obliterated  or  erased  by  some  one, 
who,  to  save  expense,  had  used  the  same  parchment  for  other 
purposes.  In  1817,  Savigny  first  brought  the  existence  of  these 
palimpsests  to  light  by  an  article  in  his  journal ;  and  after  some 
months  of  diligent  and  patient  labour  on  the  part  of  Messrs. 
Gseschen,  Bekker  and  Bethmann-Hollweg,  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  Academy  of  Berlin  to  decipher  these  parch- 

'  Gai.  Tfist.,  i.  196;  ii.  15,  87,  79,      S7,  98, 108, 188, 140,  141,  1G7, 178;  iv. 
123,  195,  200,  217-228,  231,  244;  iiL      78.  79,  114, 168. 

*  Vide  infra,  §  531. 
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assassination."     The  reward  which  Papinian  received  for  this 
reply  was  that  Caracalla  ordered  his  soldiers  to  slaughter  him. 
This  proof  of  heroism,  if  true,^  is  as  honourable  to  Papinian  as 
are  any  of  his  writings. 
Claudius  Tryphoninus  (frag.  79). 

A.D.  211.  Emperors:  Antoninus  Caracalla  and  Geta. 
A.D.  212.  „  Antoninus  Caracalla  {Aurelius  An- 

toninus Bassianus  Caracalla), 

It  is  from  the  Gallic  cloak — the  cucullus  or  caracalla,  in 
which  he  was  so  fond  of  wrapping  himself,  and  of  which  he 
used  to  make  presents  to  the  people — that  he  received  his  sur- 
name Caracalla.  His  name  was  Bassianus;  but  he  was  officiaUj 
called  Antoninus,  a  name  dear  to  the  Roman  people  and  the 
praetorian  soldiers,  and  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by 
his  father,  Septimius  Severus. 

We  would  willingly  pass  over  the  five  years  of  the  reign  of 
this  sanguinary  prince,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he  enacted 
a  remarkable  constitution  which  connects  his  name  with  the 
history  of  Roman  law,  and  by  which  he  extended  the  rights  of 
citizenship  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  and  for  the  fact 
that  he  effected  considerable  changes  in  the  caducary  laws. 
Before  entering  into  an  investigation  of  the  effects  of  this  in- 
stitution, let  us  glance  at  the  then  existing  condition  of  af&irs. 


Section  LXXV. 

The  Jus  Latii  and  the  Jus  Italicum  under  the  Emperors. 

386.  The  emperors,  who  were  the  dispensers  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  of  Latinity,  of  Liberty  and  of  Immunity,  both 
as  to  towns  and  to  country,  who  were  the  foimders  of  colonies 
and   the    creators    of   municipesy    granted    their    concessions 

'  The  trath  of  this  fiact  is  questioned  died  by  the  order  of  Caracalla  (Dion. 
hj  the  historians  about  this  period.  Cass.  Ub.  Ixxrii.  §4;  Spartianos,  Cara- 
MeTertheless  it  is  certain  Uiat  Papinian      call  8;  Amelias  Victor,  Cces.,  20,  33). 
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according  to  their  policy,  their  predilections  or  their  weakness. 
Claudius,  who  was  bom  at  Lyons,  and  Trajan  at  Italica,  near 
Seville,  were  favourably  inclined,  the  one  to  Gaul  and  the  other 
to  Spain.  Nero,  who  was  crowned  in  Achaia,  at  the  Olympic 
games  on  the  race  course,  notwithstanding  his  fall  and  the 
abandonment  of  his  race,  conferred  Uberty  upon  that  entire 
province,  giving  to  its  judges  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.^ 
Pliny,  in  his  geographical  tables  of  the  then  known  world,  gives 
an  accurate  description  of  the  empire  at  the  time  of  which  he 
wrote.  He  takes  great  pains,  when  referring  to  the  different 
towns  and  provinces,  to  point  out  the  condition  in  which  each 
was  placed,  specifying  whether  they  were  Civium  Romanorum  ; 
Latiijusy  or  Latinorum  ;  Latii  Veteris,  or  Latinorum  Veterum  ; 
liber  ay  immunis,  feeder  ata,  or  stipendaria  ;  and  also  the  Colonia 
and  Municipia,  with  the  number  of  each  of  the  classes  and  of 
the  rights  which  they  respectively  enjoyed.*  We  learn  from 
him  that  Vespasian  gave  to  all  Spain  the  jus  Latiiy  without 
prejudice,  of  course,  to  those  colonies,  municipia  or  other  towns, 
then  numerous,  which  enjoyed  still  greater  privileges.*  On  the 
other  hand,  Septimius  Severus  deprived  the  inhabitants  of 
Neapolis,  in  Palestine,  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  in  order  to 
punish  them  for  having  taken  up  arms  in  favour  of  his  compe- 
titor Niger.* 

397.  Independently  of  its  original  signification,  applied 
firom  the  very  first  to  the  condition  of  the  country  itself,  the 
expression  jus  Latii,  jus  Veteris  Latiiy  had  a  personal  as  well 
as  a  local  application,  indicating  alike  the  condition  and  the 


'  Suet.,  Nero,  §  24 :  "  Sed  excussns 
curm,  ac  rursns  repositus,  qaum  per- 
dnrare  non  posset,  dcstitit  ante  decnr- 
Rum ;  neque  eo  secius  coronatus  est. 
Decedens  deinde,  proTinciam  univcnyim 
libcrtate  donavit ;  simuhjnc  judicca 
civitftte  Roniana  et  pecunia  jjrandi." 
Pliny,  Natur.  hUtor.,  lib.  iv.  §  10: 
**  Universae  Achaiaj  libertatem  Domi- 
tius  Nero  dedit.'* 

*  Pliny,  Natur.  histor.,  Wh.  iii.  etseq. 
The  expression  iM«  Quiritium^  as  syno- 
nymous with  the  rights  of  citizenship 
as  applied  to  persons,  is  met  with  in 


connection  with  Cornelius  Bcllus,  who 
was  bom  at  Cadiz,  and  was  the  first 
foreigner  to  whom  a  triumph  and  the 
rights  of  citizenship  had  been  conceded. 
"  Uni  huic  omnium  extemo  cnrru  et 
Quiritinm  jure  donato." 

'  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  §  4,  in  fine :  "  Uni- 
versaj  Hispaniie  Vespasianus  imperator 
Augustus,  jactatus  procellis  Reipublicae, 
Latii  jus  tribuit." 

*  "  Neapolitanis  etiam  Palastinensi- 
bus  jus  civitatis  tulit,  qu(Kl  pro  Nigro 
din  in  annis  fuerant."  Spartian,  Life 
of  Septimius  Severus,  §  9. 
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capacities  of  individuals  as  to  their  participation,  whether 
greater  or  less,  in  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship ;  so  that,  by 
the  jurists  of  the  period  to  which  we  now  refer,  persons  are 
classified  according  to  this  division :  Cives,  Latiniy  or  Peregrinu 
This  personal  character  is  still  more  marked  after  the  lex  Junia 
NorbanOy  and  the  creation,  imder  the  style  Latini  Junianiy  of 
a  distinct  class  who  were  enfi-anchised  by  virtue  of  this  law. 

The  jus  Italicuniy  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  different  destiny. 
It  did  not  affect  the  personal  status,  so  as  to  constitute  a  class. 
The  word  Italici  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  jurists. 
But  after  the  creation  of  the  provinces  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  termination  of  the  social  war  on  the  other,  with  the  ex^ 
tension  of  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  to  all  Italy,  when 
the  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  ager  provincialis  and  the 
ager  Italicusy  the  expression  jus  Italicum  came  into  use,  as  in- 
dicating territorial  status :  it  described  the  condition  of  land 
assimilated  to  Italian  soil,  the  possessors  of  which  enjoyed  the 
dominium  ex  jure  Quiritium,  and  were  not  subject,  as  were  the 
occupants  of  the  ager  provincialis,  to  the  payment  of  vectigaL 
The  territory,  moreover,  was  subject  to  the  Roman  civil  law  as 
regarded  immovables,  to  mancipation  injure  cessio,  usucapio :  in 
addition  to  which,  residence  in  such  territory  conferred  certain 
privileges, — as,  for  example,  those  attaching  to  the  number  of 
children  a  man  had  (jus  liberorum) ;  three  children  being  the 
number  fixed  for  residence  in  Rome,  four  in  Italy,  and  five  in 
the  provinces.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  Byzantine  emperors 
wanted  to  give  advantages  to  their  new  capital,  they  conferred 
upon  it  not  only  the  jus  Italicum  but  all  the  privileges  of  ancient 
Rome.^ 

398.  Savigny  has  clearly  shown,  in  his  dissertation  upon 
this  subject,  the  territorial  character  of  the  jus  Italicum  which 
we  have  just  described ;  but  what  is  still  doubtfiil  is  whether,  in 
the  concessions  made  to  certain  colonies  or  to  certain  towns,  the 
jus  Italicum  was  not  necessarily  attended  with  certain  effects  as 

»  Cod  11,  20,  De  pHviUgiii  urhis  tana  non  solum  juris  italici,  scd  etiam 
a»««fa»ft«<>^£,/tW,  1,  const  Honor.  ipsius  Rom«  veteris  prarogativa  laite- 
et  Theodos.:  « Urbs  Constantinopoli-      tur"  *-        & 
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to  the  condition  of  individuals^  and  whether  the^ti^  Laiti,  either 
in  earlier  or  later  times,  granted  to  certain  towns  or  countries, 
was  not  on  its  part  followed  by  certain  results  affecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  land.  The  question  is  a  difficult  one,  but  we  can- 
not admit  anj  such  proposition,  at  least  as  regards  the  period 
anterior  to  Caracalla.  Pliny,  in  his  geographical  description  of 
the  Roman  empire,  only  indicates  towns  or  localities  of  small 
importance  and  few  in  niunber, — two  in  Spain  and  seven  in 
Italy, — as  having  received  the  jus  Italicum  ;^  aU  the  others, 
amongst  which  are  tiie  most  considerable  and  the  most  highly 
privil^ed,  are  only  designated  by  him,  as  we  have  already  seen,' 
by  the  terms  Civium  Romanorum,  Latii  veteris,  Latiiy  or  by 
other  similar  expressions.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  that 
these  towns  received  any  concessions  relative  to  their  territory. 
On  the  other  hand.  Gains,  when  he  says  that  Troas,  Beiytus, 
and  Dyrrachium  possessed  the^u^  Italicum j  refers  to  the  privi- 
leges conferred  by  the  Leges  Julia  et  Papia^  and  these  laws 
have  clearly  a  personal  application.'  But  from  the  time  of  the 
constitution  of  Caracalla  a  great  change  took  place,  which  will 
shortiy  be  explained ;  and  from  that  time  it  is  correct  to  say  that 
XhQjus  Italicum  had  exclusively  a  territorial  signification. 


899.  Italy,  though  preserving  its  free  towns,  its  municipia, 
and  other  institutions,  finished  under  the  emperors  without  having 
been  converted  into  a  province,  by  being  consolidated,  for  the 
purposes  of  general  administration,  under  the  central  direction 
of  and  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  imperial  government.  Adrian 
at  this  period  had  di>dded  it  into  four  parts,  each  under  the 
administration  of  consular  officials,*  who  were,  at  a  later  date. 


»  Pliny,  Hut.  natvr.,  lib.  iii.  $  4 : 
**  Ex  colonia  Accitana,  Gemellenses  et 
Libisosona  cognomine  Foroaugnstana, 

3nibaa  doabas  jus  Italise  datnm/' 
bid.  §  25:  "Jus  Italicum  habcnt  eo 
conventu/'  etc.  (Then  followH  a  de- 
Bcription  of  seven  iK>pulations  of  Illyria 
to  whom  this  right  had  been  granted.) 
And  again,  we  find  in  the  fragments 
of  Celsus,  Gains,  Paul  and  Ulpian,  in 
the  Digest,  lib.  1.  tit.  15,  De  oemibut, 
intimations  of  many  colonies,  cities  and 
territories,  which  had  received  the  jm 


Italieum  for  the  most  part  after  Pliny's 
time.  See  this  subject  dealt  with  nnder 
the  head  De  censibua  in  the  Digest  of 
Justinian. 

•  Vide  supra,  §  396. 

»  Dig.,  ut  supra,  7,  fr.  G. 

*  Spartian,  Adrian,  §  21 :  "  Qnatuor 
consutares  per  omnem  Italiam  judices 
constituit."  J.  Cnpitol.,  Marc.  Aur, 
Antonin.,  §  11 :  "Datis  juridicis  Italia 
consuluit,  ad  id  exemplum  quo  Adrianns 
conjinlares  Tiros  reddere  jura  pmoep^ 
rat" 
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replaced  by  correctores  or  prmsides,  as  in  the  provinces,  and 
under  Maximin  it  also  lost  its  exemption  from  taxation. 


Section  LXXVI. 

The  Colonies  and  Municipia  under  the  early  Emperors 

— The  Tables  op  Malaga. 

400.  The  colonies  were  considerably  increased  in  numbers 
under  the  early  emperors.  Not  only  the  principal  prov-inces, 
such  as  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  and  Greece,  but  countries  situated 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  Rome,  had  colonies  established  in 
them.  The  administration  of  these  colonies,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  municipia  or  the  federal  towns,  was  framed  upon  the  one 
common  model, — on  the  principle  of  local  civil  organization  and 
government,  with  such  variations  in  matters  of  detail  as  ivere 
rendered  necessary  by  peculiarities  of  custom  or  circumstances. 
It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  whereas,  imder  the  imperial 
rule,  political  rights  in  affairs  of  state  were  withdrawn  almost 
entirely  from  the  Romans  themselves,  the  towns  of  the  several 
provinces  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  municipal  privi- 
leges, their  comitia^  their  little  senates,  and  their  right  of  electing 
their  own  magistrates. 

401.  Two  curious  specimens  of  municipal  law,  belonging  to 
the  time  of  Domitian,  were  discovered  in  October,  1851,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Malaga.  These  two  laws  are  written  upon 
bronze  tables,  the  one  containing  nine  articles  (xxi.  to  xxix.)  of 
the  municipal  law  of  Salpensa,  a  small  town  in  Spain,  whicli  lias 
ceased  to  exist ;  the  other,  nineteen  articles  (li.  to  Ixix.)  of  the 
municipal  law  of  Malaga,  which  is  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  list  of 
federal  towns,^but  which,  in  this  table,  is  treated  as  a  muiiicipium. 
These  two  tables  have  formed  the  subject  of  several  treatises, 
first  in  Spain,  afterwards  in  Germany ;  and  at  a  later  j^criod  an 
interesting  discussion  took  place  between  M.  Laboulaye  and 

»  Pliny,  Nat,  hut,  lib.  iii.  §  3 :  **  Malaca,  cum  fluvio,  fcederatorum." 
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M.  Giraud  as  to  their  authenticity^  a  fact  now  no  longer  in 
dispute.^ 

The  jus  privatum  as  it  existed  in  the  municipia,  the  law 
regulating  their  internal  organization  and  administration,  and 
the  result  of  the  transition  of  the  municipal  magistrates  from 
their  original  condition  to  that  of  Koman  citizens,  have  con- 
siderable light  thrown  upon  them  by  the  study  of  these  tables. 
From  article  xxiii.  of  the  table  of  Salpensa,  we  see  that  the 
municipia  sometimes  conferred  upon  the  reigning  emperor  the 
dignity  of  duumvir y  in  order  that  he  might  send  a  prsefect  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  in  his  place,  and  article  xrvii.  establishes  the 
right  of  intercessio  between  the  municipal  magistrates.  Articles 
lii.  to  lix.  of  the  table  of  Malaga  treat  of  the  convocation  of  the 
comitia  and  the  manner  of  voting  therein. 


Section  LXXVII. 

The  Bights  op  Citizenship  conceded  to  all  the  Sub- 
jects OP  THE  Empire. 

402.  Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  Caracalla  intro- 
duced a  very  considerable  change  in  the  personal  status  of  indi- 
viduals ; — when  he  in  fact  conceded  to  all  within  the  empire  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  ^^  In  orbe  Romano  qui  sunt,  ex 
constitutione  imperatoris  Antonini  cives  Romani  effecti  sunty^ 
remarks  Ulpian,  as  quoted  in  the  Digest  of  Justinian.* 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  were  these  rights  of  citizenship  ? 
and  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Romans  ?  It  is  said  that 
from  the  passing  of  this  constitution  all  subjects  were  Roman 
citizens ;  but  might  it  not  with  equal  justice  be  said  that  all 
Roman  citizens  were  subjects  ?     Without  further  inquiry  into 

*  The  first  work  is  by  Mannel  Rodri-  (^Les  tables  de  bronze  de  Malaga  et  de 
qnez  de  Berlanga,  which  contains  the  Salpenza^  traduites  et  annoties),  1856, 
text  and  a  commentary;  it  was  published  and  by  M.  Ch.  Giraud  {Les  tables  de 
in  1853  at  Malaga.  Two  other  editions  Salpensa  et  de  Malaga),  1856;  Lex 
of  the  text,  with  notes,  were  published  Malacitana,  1868,  by  M.  Asher  of 
at  Leipsic  in  1850  by  M.  Mommsen  and  Heidelbarg,  which  contains  an  interest- 
by  M.  Bussemeker.  Another  edition,  ing  discussion  on  the  authenticity  of 
bv  M.  Henzen,  came  out  in  1855  in  the  the  two  monuments. 
Ifolletino  delV  Instituto  di  correttponr  ■  Dig.  1,  5,  De  statu  h4)min%mf  17, 
denza  archeologica.  The  last  came  fr.  Ulp. 
out  in  France  by  M.  Ed.  Laboulaye 

z2 
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this,  however,  it  is  clear  that,  as  to  the  composition  of  families, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  jus  civile  privatum,  imperial  administra- 
tion, and,  in  short,  the  formation  of  what  is  still  called  the 
**  Roman  people,"  and  which  was  then  nothing  more  than  the 
agglomeration  of  all  the  conquered  nations  except  the  barbarians, 
this  constitution  of  Caracalla  was  of  importance. 

403.  We  are  far,  however,  from  knowing  what  this  consti- 
tution actually  was.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  historians 
of  the  time  make  little  or  no  mention  of  it,  whereas  the  historians 
of  the  republic  never  jailed  to  mention  even  small  towns  to  which 
the  rights  of  citizenship  had  been  accorded.  What  can  be  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  title  of  citizen  had  fallen  in 
the  pubUc  estimation  under  the  emperors  ?  Some  doubts  have 
also  been  raised  as  to  the  actual  authorship  of  this  constitution 
on  account  of  the  name  Antoninus,  a  name  to  which  all  the 
emperors  were  partial,  and  which  has  induced  some  to  ascribe 
it  to  Antoninus  Pius.*  But  this  is  clearly  an  error.  And  we 
may  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  Dion  Cassius,  who  explains  the 
manner  in  which  Caracalla,  after  exercising  his  ingenuity  in 
inventing  new  forms  of  taxation,  after  having  increased  the  duty 
upon  enfranchisement,  legacies  and  succession  from  a  twentieth 
to  a  tenth,— in  order  to  increase  the  amount  produced  by  these 
taxes,  which  were  only  levied  upon  citizens, — increased  the  num- 
ber of  citizens,  so  that  in  fact  that  which  was  made  to  appear 
an  act  of  grace  and  a  concession,  had  no  other  object  than  to 
augment  the  revenue.*     This  is  the  satirical  view  of  the  ques- 


*  Justin.,  Nov.  78,  6,  by  which  he 
suppressed  all  the  differences  between 
the  enfranchised :  "  Facimas  antem 
novam  nihil,  sod  egrepos  ante  nos  im- 
peratores  sequimur.  Sicnt  cnira  Anto- 
ninus Pius  copnominatus  (ex  quo  etiam 
ad  nos  appellatio  h»c  pcrvenit)  jus  Ro- 
manae  civitatis  prius  ab  unoqnoquc  sub- 
jectorum  petitus  et  taliter  ex  iis  qui 
vocantur  pcregrini,  ad  Romanam  ingc- 
nuitatem  deduccns,  hoc  ille  omsiibus  in 
commune  subjectis  donavit,  Thcodosius 
junior  post  Constantinum  maxinmm 
sanctissimnm  hnjus  civitAtis  condito- 
rem,  filiornm  prias  jus  petitum  in  com- 
mune dcdit  subjectis :  sic  etiam  nos 
boo  videlicet  regenerationis  et  anroorom 


annnlomm  jus,  unicuique  petentium 
datum  et  damni  et  scrupulositatis  pra3- 
bens  occasionera,  et  manumissorum  in- 
digcns  auctoritate,  omnibus  similiter 
subjectis  ex  hac  Icpjedamus:  rcstitni- 
mus  enim  natnra;  ingenuitatc  dignos, 
non  per  singulos  de  ccetero,  sed  ornnes 
dcinceps  qui  libertatein  a  dominis  me- 
ruerint,  ut  banc  magnam  quamdam  et 
generalem  largitatem  nostris  subjectis 
adjiciamus." 

"  Dion  Cassins,  lib.  Ixxvii.  §  9 : 
"Cujus  rei  causa  etiam  omnibus  qui 
in  orbc  Romano  erant  ciA'itatem  dedit, 
specie  quidem  ipsa  eis  honorcm  tribuens, 
sed  revera  ut  fiscum  suum  angorct^ 
quippo  cum  peregrin i  pleraque  homm 
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tion,  a  view  to  which  the  historian,  writing  of  such  a  prince 
as  Caracalla,  naturally  incUnes,  and  it  was  a  matter  deeply  in- 
teresting, no  doubt,  to  those  who  were  affected  by  it ;  but  the 
national  inlBuence  which  it  exercised,  by  adding  to  the  revenue, 
is  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  are  interested  in  regarding  it. 

404.  The  extent  also  to  which  it  affected  persons  is  matter 
of  controversy.  The  most  natural  interpretation  which  was 
originally  accepted,  that  which  most  completely  accords  with  a 
number  of  circumstances,  and  which  we  may  safely  adopt,  is, 
that  Caracalla  gave  in  perpetuity  and  to  all  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  the  title  of  citizens ;  that  from  this  time  there  was  no 
difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  that  all  except  the  "barbarians"  enjoyed  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  We  must  add,  however,  and  shall  subsequently 
explain,  that  this  reserve  must  be  extended  to  certain  enfran- 
chised and  condemned  persons.  Absolutism  is  never  opposed 
to  equaUty  of  civil  rights  when  the  civil  rights  are  nil.  Cara- 
calla placed  all  upon  a  level,  but  that  level  was  subjection  to  the 
imperial  will. 

406.  This  opinion,  however,  has  not  escaped  criticism.  For 
example,  certain  passages  of  Ulpian  place  it  beyond  doubt,  that 
after  Caracalla's  time,  and  even  under  him,  a  distinction  was 
still  drawn  between  cives  and  peregrini^  In  order  to  explain 
this,  it  has  been  said  that  Macriii,  the  successor  of  Caracalla, 
suppressed  the  enactment  of  Caracalla,  and  re-established  the 
ancient  order  of  things ;  this  assertion  has  been  founded  on  an 
expression  of  Dion  Cassius.^  But  this  explanation  does  not 
account  for  the  existence  of  the  distinction  under  Caracalla, 
who  is  said  to  have  abolished  it. 

The  theory  now  generally  adopted,  and  which  was  first 
started  by  M.  de  Haubold,'  is  that  the  constitution  of  Cara- 

vectigalium  non  penderent."    The  pro  '  The  followinjy  is  the  translation  of 

vincials  did  not  pay  these  imposts  he-  this  sentence: — "  He  (Macrin)  abolished 

cause,  not   being   citizens,  they  could  the  provisions  of  Caracalla  concerning 

neither  be  heirs  nor  legatees  nnder  the  inheritances     and     enfranchisements." 

civil    law,  and   they  could   not   make  Dion  Cassins,  lib.  Ixxviii.  12. 

those  enfranchisements  which  conferred  •  Haubold  :  *'Ex  constitutionc  imp. 

upon   the  enfranchised  the   rights  of  Antonini  quomodo  qni  in  orbe  Romano 

citizenship.  essent,    cives    Bomani    efifecti    sunt." 

'  Ulp.,  Regnl,  17,  §  1.  Leipsic,  1819. 
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calla  affected  the  empire  as  it  existed  at  the  time  that  it  was 
enacted^  and  that  consequently  it  gave  the  rights  of  citizenship 
to  all  then  existing  members  of  the  empire,  but  not  to  those  who 
were  subsequently  annexed. 

We  cannot  adopt  this  opinion.  We  do  not  think  it  possible 
that  this  constitution  extended  to  the  enfranchised  nor  to  those 
who  had  been  condemned  to  any  penalty  producing  a  capitis 
diminution  In  our  opinion  these  persons  were  in  no  way  in- 
cluded in  the  constitution  of  Caracalla.  It  could  not  be  con- 
tended that  there  were  not,  after  the  constitution  of  Caracalla, 
enfranchised  dedititii  or  Latini  Juniani,  The  leges  j^lia  Sentia 
and  Junia  Norbana  continued  in  force,  and  the  distinction 
between  the  enfranchised  was  not  suppressed  till  the  time 
of  Justinian.^  But  that  the  constitution  of  Caracalla  was 
intended  to  affect  those  enfranchised  who  were  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  its  promulgation  is  a  matter  that  I  consider 
extremely  doubtfrd.  The  laws  of  enfranchisement  appear  to 
me  to  be  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  the  provisions  of  this 
constitution.  Nor  would  it  be  contended  that  persons  con- 
demned, subsequently  to  the  constitution  of  Caracalla,  to 
penalties  which  involved  the  loss  of  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
did  not  continue  to  incur  this  loss.  And  that  the  constitution 
of  Caracalla  included  even  the  condemned  then  existing,  so 
as  by  an  act  of  grace  to  grant  them  a  restitutio  in  integrum^  I 
cannot  for  one  moment  believe.  The  penal  law  seems  still 
&rther  beyond  the  scope  of  the  constitution  of  Caracalla. 

406.  The  chief  difficulty  we  have  to  determine  concerning 
newly-acquired  territories,  which  had  been  annexed  under  the 
empire,  is  whether  the  status  of  citizen  was  communicated  to  the 
inhabitants  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  annexation  of  their  terri- 
tory, or  whether,  in  cases  where  this  annexation  was  subsequent 
to  the  constitution  of  Caracalla,  the  inhabitants  remained  in  the 
condition  of  peregrini  subjecti.  Apart,  in  fact,  from  the  con- 
quest of  kingdoms  subsequent  to  the  constitution,  conquests 
which  were  carried  into  the  most  distant  parts,  that  which 

'  Inst  1,  6,  De  Ubertinii,  §  3 ;  Cod.  7,  5,  De  deditit.  libert.,  and  G,  Dv  Uitin. 
Uhert;  Not.  78. 
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was  with  pride  named  tlie  Roman  world  was  already  in  exist- 
ence in  the  time  of  Caracalla,  and  it  is  to  this  vast  world  (in 
orbe  Romano  qui  sunt)  that  this  constitution  of  the  emperor 
applies.  In  fact,  in  the  courts  of  the  East^  no  distinction  was 
drawn  between  subjects  and  citizens;  every  subject  of  the 
empire  had  the  right  of  citizenship.  Whence  came  this  change, 
if  it  did  not  spring  from  the  constitution  of  Caracalla  ?  Can  it 
be  ascribed  solely  to  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  from 
Rome  to  Byzantium,  or  to  mere  disuetude,  while  there  was 
upon  this  very  subject  specific  legislation?  About  eighty 
years  after  the  constitution  of  Caracalla,  ^lius  Spartianus,  in 
writing  the  life  of  Septimius  Severus,  says  that  he  was  of 
African  origin,  that  he  came  from  the  municipium  of  Leptis, 
now  TripoU ;  but  that  his  ancestors  were  Roman  knights  before 
the  time  when  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  conferred  upon  all 
{ante  civitatem  omnibus  datam), and  it  is  the  Emperor  Diocletian 
that  the  historian  is  addressing.'  Justinian  says  that,  whereas 
Caracalla  accorded  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  Theodosius 
granted  them  those  that  had  been  reserved  to  persons  having 
children,  and  that  he  conferred  upon  all  the  enfranchised  the 
title  of  citizen.  Does  not  this  indicate  that  the  constitution  of 
Caracalla  was  definitive  and  general  ?  Would  he  have  com- 
pared it  to  that  of  Theodosius  and  to  his  own  had  it  been 
intended  only  for  the  then  existing  inhabitants,  and  not  for 
those  who  in  later  times  might  be  added  ? 

407.  Is  there  anything  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  difference 
which  was  always  made  between  cives  tmi  peret/rini  f  Without 
considering  the  enfranchised  and  those  who  had  been  convicted 
of  crimes  which  deprived  them  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  is 
it  not  correct  to  say  that  the  distinction  never  for  one  moment 
ceased  to  exist,  and  that  it  was  individuals  alone  who  changed 
their  position?  The  subjects  of  the  empire,  people  of  the 
Roman  provinces  who  were  hitherto  peregriniy  had  become 
citizens,  and  the  class  peregrini  thenceforward  consisted  solely 
of  those  who  were  in  fact  strangers  to  Rome,  the  barbarians, 

'  *'  Sevenis  Africa  oriandus  impe-      civitatem  omnibus  datam."    Spartian, 
rimn  obtinnit :  cni  civitas  Leptis,  pater      L\fe  of  Sept,  Severus,  §  I. 
Geta,  majores    eqnites    Romani   ante 
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mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  the  emperor,  who  located  on  the 
furthest  frontiers,  received  land  in  order  to  defend  it,  with 
whom  there  was  an  incessant  struggle  still  being  carried  on, 
and  who  were  certainly  not  at  that  time  subjects  of  the  empire. 
The  idea  formerly  attached  by  the  Romans  to  the  word  pere- 
grinus  was  thus  changed  a  second  time.  Sidonius  Apollina- 
rius,  in  the  fifth  century,  says,  in  somewhat  emphatic  language, 
**  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  entire  world,  in  which  no  one  is 
peregrinus  but  the  barbarian  and  the  slave."  ^ 

408.  From  the  time  of  the  constitution  of  Caracalla,  the 
title  of  "  Roman,"  which  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  word  desig- 
nating a  race,  and  which  had  become  a  political  term,  was 
extended  to  all  within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  The  toga  was 
worn  everywhere ;  the  gens  togata  included  every  variety  of  the 
human  race, — in  fact  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
then  known  world ;  and  it  was  all  these  races,  who,  before  their 
union  with  the  empire,  were  barbarians,  that  orators  woidd 
address  as  "  Quirites  I"  With  this  word  Alexander  Severus  in 
Syria  caused  the  mutinied  legion  of  Daphne,  a  legion  of  Asiatics, 
to  lay  down  its  arms,  as  Julius  Caesar  had  already  done  in 
Rome  with  one  of  his  own  legions.* 

409.  Such  are  the  principal  legal  effects  of  this  constitution. 
We  need  not  refer  to  other  contracts  or  institutions  connected 
with  the  civU  law  which  were  confined  to  pecuniary  interests, 
to  the  connuhium  or  the  right  of  forming  legitimate  marriages, 
called  by  the  Romans  Ji/^^ee  nuptics,  which  had  become  common 
amongst  the  whole  population  of  the  empire,  the  general  effect  of 
which  may  be  described  in  the  language  of  the  Spanish  poet.^ 

"  Distantes  regione  plagfe  divisaqne  ponto 
Littora  conyeniant    .    .     . 

Nam  per  genialia  fulcra 
Extern!  ad  jns  connubii ;  nam  sangaine  mixto 
Texitor,  altemis  ex  gontibns,  nna  propago." 

The  Roman   armies  were  no  longer  recruited  for  slavery 

»  "(Romam)domiciliumlegum,gym-  '"Quirites,  discedite,   atqne    arma 

nasium  litterarum,  curiam  dignitatum,  dcponite."     hAmm'id'mSf  Life  of  Air x. 

yerticem  mundi,  patriam  libcrtatis,  in  i&r?.,  §53;  Suet.,  Life  of  J.  Cctsar,  §70. 
quatotius  mundi  civitate  soli  Barbari  '  Prndentins  (a  nati?e   of    Tarra- 

et    servi    peregrinantnr !  '*      Sidonius  conensis),  y.  348. 
ApollinariaSy  epist.  l,  6. 
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amongsfc  ihose  populations,  ihe  members  of  which  were  all  now 
Boman  citizens.  Obstinate  revolts  doubtless  took  place  in 
exceptional  situations,  when,  as  the  result  of  war  or  sedition  in 
the  provinces,  slavery  was  the  &te  of  the  captives ;  but  from 
the  time  of  Caracalla,  the  franchise  became  an  absolute  right. 
Boman  slaves  were  for  the  fixture  only  obtainable  from  amongst 
barbarians  beyond  the  frontiers  of  tiie  Rhine,  the  Danube,  of 
Asia  Minor,  or  of  Africa.  This  constitution  in  one  word  gave 
fiieedom  to  the  greater  part  of  the  then  known  world. 

In  &ct,  from  the  date  of  this  constitution,  provincials  tiirough- 
out  the  empire  became  eligible  to  tiie  ranks  of  the  army,  a 
privilege  heretofore  exceptional,  and  one  which  was  solely  tiie 
result  of  personal  concession,  for  it  had  been  the  standing  rule 
that  tiie  peregrini  and  tiie  barbarians  could  not  form  a  portion 
of  the  legions  proper,  but  acted  merely  as  auxiliaries.  After  the 
constitution  of  Caracalla,  tiierefore,  all  the  provincials  trans- 
fiyrmed  into  citizens  could  become  l^onaries,  and  thenceforth 
regular  recruiting  took  place  in  each  province.^  This  constitution, 
tiierefore,  materially  augmented  tiie  military  resources  of  the 
empire.  But  the  condition  of  the  Boman  l^on,  both  at  this 
period  and  subsequently,  was  tiiat  of  the  general  population  of 
the  empire — a  melange  of  nations  bound  together  by  the  will 
of  a  single  individual  and  glorying  in  tiie  tide  of"  Bomans.^ 

410.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  constitution  of  Cara- 
calla, which  gave  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  did  not  give  to  all  the  territories  the  rights  of  ager 
Romanus,  In  elevating  all  the  people,  it  did  not  elevate  all  the 
soil  to  the  same  civic  status ;  it  would  not  have  answered  the 
purpose  of  Caracalla  to  have  released  the  land  from  tribute  or 
vectigaL  The  solum  Italicumy  and  the  lands  belonging  to  those 
towns  whose  territory  had  been  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
civic  rights,  still  remained  distinct  from  the  solum  provincialey 
and  this  distinction  was  maintained  till  the  time  of  Justinian.^ 
But  from  the  time  of  the  constitution  of  Caracalla,  all  subjects 


1  (( 


'  SDpplementa  le^onibns  scripta      time  of  ConstantiDS,  lib.  24,  §  6. 
snnt,  indictlB  per  provincias  tirociniiB."  *  Cod.  7,  25,  De  nnd.  Jur.  Qttir. ;  7, 

Ammian.  MarccUinns,  speaking  of  the      81,  De  utHoap,  tranrform. 
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were  citizens ;  the  differences  between  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
of  Latini  veteris  or  Latini,  in  the  colonies,  municipia  and  all 
other  towns  or  villages,  was  entirely  effaced,  so  far  as  concerned 
the  status  of  persons.  The  Jus  Italicum  from  this  time  was 
exclusively  territoriaL 


Section  LXXVIII. 

The  Modification  of  the  Leges  Julia  and  Papi a  Popp^ a 
— The  Biqhts  of  the  Fiscus  in  Claims  upon  Caduca. 

411.  The  same  observation  as  that  already  made  equally 
applies  to  another  constitution  of  Caracalla,  which  is  briefly 
indicated  to  us,  like  the  last,  by  Ulpian,  and  like  the  last  its 
scope  and  bearing  are  equally  subjects  of  controversy ;  this  is 
the  caducary  law,  concerning  which  Ulpian  says,  "  Hodie  ex 
constitutione  imperatoris  Antonini  omnia  caduca  Jisco  vindi- 
cantur.^^ 

412.  Our  older  writers  upon  Roman  law  having  only  a 
vague  notion  of  what  could  be  meant  by  prcemia  patrum,  men- 
tioned in  Roman  literature  and  several  fragments  of  the  jurists, 
and  imagining  that  the  provisions  concerning  the  caduca  were 
intended  by  the  leffes  Julia  and  Papia  to  apply  directly  to  the 
public  treasury,  were  much  embarrassed  by  this  fragment  of 
Ulpian.  They  could  do  no  more  than  question  the  accuracy 
of  the  manuscripts,  like  Cujas,  who,  when  commenting  upon 
these  words,  ^^ Hodie  ex  constitutione  imp,  Antoniniy^  wrote 
^^ImOy  ex  lege  Papia^'*  and  who  endeavoured  by  a  transposition 
of  the  text  to  apply  this  constitution  to  another  point.*  Or 
else  they  limited  the  operation  of  this  constitution  to  a  mere 
change  in  the  financial  administration  made  by  the  Emperor 
Caracalla,  in  order  to  make  a  transfer  from  the  cBrarium  or 
public  treasury  to  the  fiscus  or  imperial  treasury.  Such  is  the 
sense  in  which  Pothier,  who  conforms  to  the  more  advanced 

»  Vide  supra,  §  377;  Ulp.,  B^g.^  tit.  ^  Cujas,  Nota  on  tit.  17  of  Ulpian. 

17,  De  caducit,  §  2. 
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interpretation  of  J.  Grode&oy  and  of  Heinecoius,  understood  it^ 
as  expressed  in  these  terms,  **  Caduea  igitur  ex  ilia  kge  ierario 
Populi  Jtomani  eedebant.  Hodie  ex  constiiutione  imp.  Antonini 
omnia  eaducaJUco  vindieanturJ*  ^ 

418.  Since,  however,  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
Institutes  of  Gbdus,  and  since  we  have  learned  how  by  the  Ux 
Papia  those  who  had  children  (qui  in  eo  testamento  liberos 
habent),  as  a  reward  for  paternity,  were  permitted  t6  claim  the 
eaduea,  the  order  in  which  these  persons  were  called,  and 
how  the  public  treasury  was  only  admitted  in  de&ult  of  such 
persons,  the  true  sense  of  the  constitution  of  Caracalla  has 
become  clear.  This  emperor,  who  was  notorious  for  cruelty, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  as  a  fisool 
administrator,  deprived  paternity  of  its  privilege,  and  gave  t6 
ihe^cti^  the  entire  claim  upon  the  caduea.  He  had  doubled 
the  impost  upon  inheritance,  legacies,  donationes  mortis  eausd 
(vieesima  hcBrediiatum),  as  also  that  upon  enfranchisements. 
He  filled  his  treasury  by  giving  to  the  JImcus  all  the  caduea. 
The  cmlebes  and  the  married  who  had  no  children  were  in  all 
cases  punished,  but  the  parent  was  not  recompensed.  The 
caducary  laws  became  exclusively  fiscal.  CaracaUa,  in  his 
claim  upon  the  caduea^  only  respected  the  right  conferred  upon 
the  ascendants  or  descendants  of  the  testator  of  the  jus  anti^ 
quum  preserved  to  them  by  the  leges  Julia  et  Papia.^  And  this 
explains  the  fi*agment  of  Ulpian:  ^^  Hodie  ex  constiiutione 
imperatoris  Antonini  omnia  caduea  Jisco  vindicantur,  sed 
servatojure  antiquo  liberis  et  parentibus" 

414.  This  effect  of  the  constitution  of  Caracalla  explains 
the  other  singular  fact  that  in  no  part  of  the  fragments  of  con- 
temporaneous jurists, — such,  for  instance,  as  the  RegultB  of 
Ulpian  and  the  Sententia*  of  Paul,  nor  in  the  fi*agments  of  a 
later  period,— is  there  to  be  found  any  mention  of  the  order 
in  which  the  caduea  were  theretofore  claimed  by  parents,  nor 

'  The  oaduca  therefore  hy  that  law  constitution  of  Antoninns,  the  whole 
went  to  the  (Jtrarinm;  bnt  now,  by  the      caduea  passes  to  ihtJUcut, 

•  Vide  §  876. 
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anj  precise  indication  of  what  this  claim  actuallj  was ;  so  that 
our  principal  interpreters  of  Boman  law  either  remained  in 
error  or  in  yagae  uncertainty.  And  in  fact  it  was  necessary  in 
order  to  initiate  onrselyes  into  these  mysteries  to  await  the 
discoveiy  of  the  Institates  of  Gbdus,  that  is  to  say,  the  writings 
of  a  jurist  who  had  died  before  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Caracalla. 


416.  However  there  are  some  slight  indications  or  vestiges 
of  ihese  obliterated  rights  still  extant  in  certain  texts  which  wo 
are  justified  in  assuming  as  posterior  to  the  constitution  of 
Caracalla;  such  as  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  work  of  Ulpian, 
where  reference  is  made  to  this  constitution.^  So  doubtful, 
however,  are  these  references  that  they  have  given  rise  to  the 
following  objections.  How  could  there  still  be  any  question  as 
to  the  rights  of  parents  to  claim  the  caduca  if  it  is  true  that 
they  had  been  withdrawn  by  Caracalla  ?  Is  it  not  dear,  from 
this  evidence  alone,  that  we  must  seek  some  other  interpreta- 
tion for  this  constitution?  Opinions,  in  some  respects,  resemble 
the  fiuihions.  Authors  like  to  make  their  appearance  in  some 
novel  costume,  different  from  other  men.  And  the  reappear- 
ance of  a  garment  that  has  been  for  some  time  laid  by  is 
tantamount  to  a  novelty.  The  interpretation  which  our  ances- 
tors were  forced  to  adopt,  for  want  of  the  information  which 


>  Segula,  Ulpian,  tit  1,  De  libertU^ 
{  81 :  "  Quod  looo  non  adeuntiB  le^ 
tarii  patres  haredea  fiunt"  Cojas, 
being  unable  to  understand  tbia  text, 
proposed  to  xead  it,  **  PrafeeH  itrarii 
ktiredeifiunt."  Ibid,  tit  25,  Be  fid^ 
commisiis:  **'Nec  cadncnm  Tindlcare 
ex  eo  teaUunentOy  n  liberos  babeat" 
He  propoeod  to  read,  '^Si  ex  liberis 
cxiatat."  Tbia  double  mention  of  tbe 
priTilege  of  patemilnr  as  to  daima  for 
oaduea  is  tbe  only  rexerence  to  it  in  tbe 
Regula  of  Ulpian.  Tbe  aUusiona  are 
in  eacb  case  n)erel;|r  incidental,  tbe  one 
being  introdnoed  m  connection  witb 
tbe  question  of  yaliditj  in  tbe  case  of 
oontroyerted  enf rancbiaements,  in  wbicb 
Ulpian  sets  fortb  tbe  points  in  contro- 
yeny;  tbe  oUier  in  referenoe  to  a  prior 
9enaHl9-eo%iultum,  But  wben  the 
jurist  is  actually  treating  of  tbe  snb- 


jecty  under  tbe  title  De  eaducU,  be 
does  not  make  tbe  sligbtest  mention  of 
tbe  rigbts  of  parents,  and  only  refers 
to  tbe  claim  concerning  caduca  in 
order  to  say  tbat  it  belongs  entirely  to 
tbe  JUon4,  saving  tbe  rigbts  of  ascend- 
ants and  desoeiSants  wbo  enjoy  the 
jus  antiguum. 

Tbe  other  text  offers  an  objection  in 
par.  3  of  "  Frai^mentnm  yeteris  en  jus- 
dam  jurisconsnlti,  De  jure  fisd: . . .  &uie 
si  post  diem  oentesimum  patres  c»Etducnm 
yindicent  omnino  fisco  locus  non  est." 
This  text  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
by  Paul;  some  suppose  it  to  bo  by 
Ulpian  or  by  some  other  jurist  How- 
ever, as  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
this  is  anterior  or  p3sterior  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Caracalla,  it  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  as  an  objection.  In  our 
opinion  it  is  anterior. 
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we  now  possess,  has  reappeared  under  the  form  of  the  objection 
we  have  just  set  forth.  And  we  again  find  it  said,  that  the 
innovation  made  hy  Caracalla  was  limited  to  granting  the 
claim  upon  the  caduca  to  the^setis  instead  of  to  the  4Brarium. 


416.  This  is  an  interpretation  which  we  cannot  accept,  not- 
withstanding the  authority  of  the  writers  who  give  credit  to  it. 
Its  inaccuracy  is  apparent. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  us  clearly  demonstrated  that, 
before  the  constitution  of  Caracalla,  the  distinction  between  the 
mrarium  and  the  JUeus^  though  subsisting  in  theory  and  as  a 
matter  of  personal  administration,  was  in  reality  nonexistent. 
And  that,  especially  as  regarded  the  caduca^  that  which  fell  to 
the  (Brarium  heretofore  is  now  specifically  stated  to  belong  to 
ihe^^cti^.^  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  even  after  the  con- 
stitution of  Caracalla,  we  find  the  principle  of  a  difference 
existing  between  the  rights  of  the  people  and  those  of  the^cu^ 


'  This  ifl  plain  from  the  edict  of 
Trajan  npon  the  prominm  to  be 
awvded  tio  those  who  shoald  them- 
selves dedare  their  incapacity  to  be- 
nefit from  the  eaduea.  If  wc  rely 
npon  Paal's  rendering  of  the  terms — 
**  Ut  si  qois,  antcqnain  caasa  ejus  a^ra- 
rinm  deferatnr  professns  esset  earn  rem 
qaam  possideret  capero  sibi  non  licere 
ex  ea  partem  fisco  inferret,  etc.  £t 
probasBct  jam  id  ad  fiscam  pertincre 
.  .  .  ex  oo  qnod  rcdactum  esset  a 
Pnefectis  osrario  partem  dimidiam  f  crHt" 
(Dig.  49, 14,  De  jure  Jitei,  18,  pr.  and 
§  1)  -  in  a  rescript  of  Adrian  (ibid.  §  4 ), 
and  in  a  9enat{a-corutvltum  preserved 
by  Jonins  Manririanos,  who  wrote 
under  Marcus  Aurclius :  **  Scnatus 
censnit  nt  perindo  rationes  ad  rorarinm 
dcferat  is  a  quo  tota  hiercditas  fisco 
cvicta  est,  vel  nniversa  Icgata'*  (ibid. 
15,  §  5).  All  these  texts  are  taken 
from  treatises  npon  the  leges  Julia  et 
Pap'ui.  No  one  can  say  that  the  word 
Jijteus  has  been  substituted  by  Tribo- 
nian  ior  eerarlum,  inasmuch  as  the  two 
words  arc  used  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
same  phrase,  and  in  the  same  provision. 
We  may  conclude  fn)m  these  texts  that 
already,  under  Trajan,  under  Adrian, 
and  nudcr  Marcns  Anrelius,  proct;ed- 
ings  took  place  before  the  prafectut 


ararii  ;  bnt  it  was  the  JUevs  that  was 
proprietor,  which  made  the  claim,  and 
which  received  the  portion  on  the  score 
of  the  eaduea.  The  Jisefts  appears  as 
exercising  the  same  right  in  the  frag- 
ments that  we  possess  of  jurists  anterior 
to  Caracalla  (Dig.  30,  JJe  legat,  96, 
§  1);  GaiusfDig.  49,  14,  Vejyrejuci, 
14);  Junius Mauritianns  (ibid.  15,  §  5-; 
and  in  a  decree  and  constitution  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  Cirea  delationesjitealett 
mentioned  by  Ulpian  (ibid.  2o).  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  it  is  Tribonian  who 
has  used  the  word  Ji^cus  instead  of 
ararivm  in  every  )>lace  in  his  frag- 
ments; but  how  does  it  happen  that 
in  the  very  chapter,  J)e  jure  jUoi^ 
he  so  frequently  employs  the  word 
€Prarium,  which  is  to  be  met  with  in 
almost  every  paragrauh  in  a  text  of 
Junius  Mauritianns  (ibid.  15,  §§  1,  3, 
4, 5,  0),  and  in  another  of  Valons  (ibid. 
42).  And,  besides,  even  in  the  time 
of  Justinian  this  practice  of  substitution 
was  prevalent,  for  we  find  in  the  text 
of  a  constitution  of  that  emperor  the 
two  words  used  as  syn<mymou8:  **  I^no 
a  Zcnone  divie  memorial  Jucalibu* 
alienationibus  prospectnm  est,  ne  ho- 
mines qui  ex  nostio  terario  donationis 
vcl  cmptionis    •    .    •    accipiunt  ? " 
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distinctly  eDunciated^  which  proves  that  the  constitution  of 
Caracalla  had  not  suppressed  it.  The  fact  is,  that  after  the 
principle  was  admitted  by  the  emperor  that  the  people  by  the 
law  of  investiture  transferred  to  the  emperor  all  their  powers 
and  all  their  rights^  it  remained  the  custom  to  speak  of  the 
♦*  rights  of  the  people,"  but  this  was  equivalent  to  saying  the 
**  rights  of  the  prince."  For,  though  preserving  the  duality  of 
terms  and  the  notion  of  personal  administration,  the ^c  us  was 
the  sole  reality. 

In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  sustain  this  strained  inter- 
pretation we  must  not  only  suppose  interpolation  on  the  part  of 
Tribonian  in  a  great  number  of  the  texts  of  the  Digest,  but 
must  warp  the  phrase  of  Ulpian  in  order  to  turn  it  from  its 
natural  meaning,  and  by  so  doing  destroy  the  connection. 

In  the  third  place,  we  should  try  in  vain  to  rearrange  that 
sentence.  In  any  attempt  to  pimctuate  and  twist  it  according 
to  our  &ncy,  to  make  its  parts  undergo  the  exercises  to  which  a 
clown  submits  his  limbs,  there  will  always  be  found  a  word 
which  will  baffle  our  best  endeavours,  the  word  omnia.  This 
omnia  is  of  itself  a  rock  on  which  is  wrecked  the  strained  in- 
terpretation. **  Omnia,  sed  servato  jure  antiquo  liberis  et 
parentibusy^  can  be  well  understood,  and  is  perfectly  correct  if 
the  constitution  of  Caracalla  suppressed  the  rights  of  the  patres 
in  claiming  the  caduca;  but  if  it  maintained  them  it  becomes 
radically  false ;  the  treasury  does  not  claim  all  the  caduca,  since, 
before  it,  come  the  claims  of  a  whole  series  of  persons  having 
children  beneficiaries  under  the  same  will.  Can  anyone  pretend 
to  say  that  the  word  omnia  only  concerns  arrangements  between 
the  (Brarium  and  the^cw*  f  Then  there  must  formerly  have 
been  a  division  of  the  caduca  between  the  two,  the  treasury 
thenceforth  taking  the  whole :  this  is  nothing  but  hypothesis. 
Suppose  we  accept  the  hypothesis,  in  what  position  is  the 
jurist,  who  has  the  reputation  for  logical  accuracy?  He  is 
treating  of  the  subject  de  caducis,  and  gives  in  his  first 
paragraph  the  detailed  definition  of  the  caduca,  and  then 
inmaediately  adds,  in  his  second  paragraph,  "  Hodie  omnia 
caduca  Jisco  vindicantuVy^  without  any  indication  or  warning 
that  there  is  a  whole  series  of  persons  enjoying  the  rights  of 
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pstefnily,  whose  daiins  come  before  that  of  the  treasmy,  as  if 
they  had  no  existence  ?  Let  us  assume,  on  the  contrarj,  that 
those  rights  of  paternity,  at  the  moment  t6  which  that  hodie 
refers,  were  suppressed,  and  the  difficulty  disappears. 

417.  It  remains,  however,  for  us  to  saj  a  word  about  the 
objection  bj  which  this  lame  interpretation  is  supported.  We 
do  not  speak  of  the  fragment  De  Jure  JUeif  as  there  is  nothing 
to  authorize  us  in  placing  it  posterior  to  the  constitution  of 
Caracalla,  but  of  the  two  paragraphs  taken  from  the  Regulm  of 
Ulpian,  in  which  can  still  be  read  the  mention  of  the  right  of 
the  patres  to  the  claim  for  the  eaduca.  As  to  those  two 
paragraphs  we  might  confine  ourselves  to  pointing  out  the 
incidental  character,  already  noticed,  of  the  allusion  and  Ihe 
forced  manner,  so  to  speak,  in  which  this  incidental  mention 
has  been  historically  brought  in.  That  would,  perhaps,  be  the 
best  explanation.  We  must  be,  however,  permitted  to  make 
one  conjecture  which,  among  so  many  others,  is  perfectly  allow- 
able. It  is  very  well  known  that  Ulpian,  as  well  as  Paul, 
assessor  of  Papinian,  who  had  already  earned  distinction  under 
Septimius  Severus,  and  whose  Ufe  was  prolonged  to  the  time  of 
Alexander,  had  written  before  as  well  as  during  and  after  the 
reign  of  Caracalla.  Let  us  suppose  his  manuscript  of  the 
Regul(B  to  have  been  composed  before  the  constitution  of  that 
prince ;  this  constitution  is  then  enacted,  the  author  effaces  in 
the  special  title  De  caducis  what  he  had  said  of  the  rights  of 
the  patreSy  and  writes :  "  Hodie  ex  constituttone  imperatoris 
Antonini  omnia  caduca  Jisco  vindicantur^  salvo  Jure  antiquo 
liberis  et  parentibus,^^  Perhaps,  also,  he  makes  the  same  sup- 
pression in  certain  passages  of  some  importance,  but  in  two 
isolated  paragraphs  there  remains  the  incidental  mention  of 
that  right,  although  suppressed,  and  it  is  in  this  condition  that 
the  manuscript  reproduced  by  the  copyists  is  put  into  circula- 
tion. These  are  accidents  which  even  with  us  modems,  who 
enjoy  the  art  of  printing  and  the  power  of  bringing  out  new 
editions,  frequently  occur  with  respect  to  new  laws  that  sud- 
denly change  old  systems :  without  mentioning  old  editions  kept 
in  use  subsequently  to  these  changes,  on  which  the  corrections 
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are  only  made  with  the  help  of  references  or  tables  ot  errata. 
Now,  the  ancients  had  not  even  that  remedy ;  their  corrections 
had  to  be  made  by  the  hand,  as  we  do  ours  on  our  manuscripts 
or  on  the  margin  of  our  books.  However  this  conjecture  may 
be  received,  everybody  will  admit  that  if  the  right  of  the  patres 
to  the  claim  of  the  caduca  was  still  in  existence  at  the  time 
when  Ulpian  brought  out  his  RegulcBy  the  place  to  treat  of  it 
was  not  that  in  which  there  might  be  an  incidental  and  purely 
nominal  mention  of  it,  but  in  a  prominent  position  under  the 
title  De  caducisy  after  the  detailed  definition  given  by  Ulpian 
of  what  was  understood  by  caduca  and  before  the  claim  of  the 
treasury  was  alluded  to,  since  that  claim  only  came  in  for  want 
of  the  patres.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  otherwise  than 
by  the  suppression  of  these  rights  of  patres,  how  it  happens 
that  Ulpian,  who  wrote  twenty  books  on  the  leges  Julia  et 
Papia,  preserves  an  absolute  silence  on  the  subject  at  the  very 
place  in  his  Regul(B  where  it  was  indispensable  to  speak  of 
them ;  how  Paul,  who  wrote  ten  books  on  the  same  laws,  pre- 
serves  in  his  SententicB  the  same  silence  under  the  headings 
which  most  strongly  suggested  their  mention,  as  those  on  the 
institution  of  heirs,  upon  legacies  and  upon  Jideicommissa, 
This  suppression,  by  the  constitution  of  CaracaUa,  is  therefore 
demonstrated,  as  it  appears  to  us. 

418.  But  the  question  may  be  asked,  whether  it  was  of 
permanent  dm^tion,  or  whether  it  was  not  revoked  subse-f 
quently  to  the  reign  of  Caracalla?  This  is  a  point  in  the 
history  of  law  on  which,  for  want  of  sufficient  documentary  evi- 
dence, it  is  impossible  to  assert  anything.  There  are  a  few 
words  taken  from  the  Novellcs  of  Justinian,  annoimcing  the 
aboUtion  of  the  last  vestiges  of  the  legislation  on  the  caduca, 
which  might  suggest  the  belief  that  the  right  of  the  patres  had 
existed  until  that  time ;  as  for  ourselves,  we  can  scarcely 
accept  such  as  the  fact ;  we  interpret  in  a  different  way 
the  NovellcB  of  Justinian,  and  yet  we  are  inclined  to  suppose, 
without  being  certain  of  it,  that  the  fiscal  innovation  of  Cara- 
calla did  not  survive  him  long.  Dion  Cassius  has  said  of 
Macrin,   his   successor,   that  he   abolished   the   provisions   of 
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Caitkcalla  as  to  inheritances  and  enfrancUsement.*  Although 
the  historian  here  alludes  to  the  tax  of  the  twentieth,  which 
Caracalla  had  doubled,  and  which  Macrin  brought  back  to  its 
primitive  rate,  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  that  sentence  a  more 
general  sense  and  to  view  it  as  comprising  also  the  provisions 
relating  to  inhabitants  and  to  caducary  legacies.  Macrin  was 
the  assassin  of  Caracalla;  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  gain 
popularity  at  his  expense.  Everybody  knew  Caracalla  had 
been  poniarded.  The  reign  of  Macrin,  short  as  it  was,  was  a 
reactionary  period  as  regarded  his  predecessor.  He  was  some- 
what versed  in  the  law ;  he  had  been  consul  for  the  treasury,  pro- 
curator of  the  cerarium,  and  he  used  to  say  that  it  was  shameful 
to  consider  as  laws  the  orders  of  a  Commodus  and  a  Caracalla.^ 
It  is  not  therefore  without  probability  that  among  the  provi- 
sions of  Caracalla  on  inheritances,  which  he  abolished,  were 
comprised  those  relating  to  institutions  and  to  caducary  lega- 
cies, in  which  matters  he  very  likely  had,  as  well  as  in  the  tax 
of  the  twentieth,  restored  the  old  law.  There  is  another 
emperor  as  to  whom,  in  default  of  Macrin,  a  similar  supposition 
is  also  admissible,  and  that  is  Alexander  Severus,  who,  Lam- 
pridius  tells  us,  sanctioned  a  great  number  of  laws,  characterized 
by  moderation,  on  the  rights  of  the  treasury  and  of  the  people.* 
If  we  consider  how  onerous  and  intolerable  must  have  been 
that  claim  of  all  the  caduca  by  the  treasury  in  testamentary 
successions,  we  shall  not  be  astonished  to  find  that  everybody 
was  impatient  to  be  freed  from  it.  With  the  entire  disqualifi- 
cation of  every  person  not  actually  married,  plus  the  liability  to 
disqualification  of  one-half  of  all  persons  married  but  having  no 
children,  plus  the  other  causes  of  liability  to  disqualification 
or  quasi  liability, — and  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  of  the 
treasury  setting  aside,  for  those  portions  caduca  or  quasi  caduca^ 
everyone,  even  those  who  had  children,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ancestors  or  the  descendants  to  the  third  degree,  and  appro- 
priating them  all  for  itself, — there  was  no  longer  any  security  for 

'  Vide  §  405  and  reference.  pridius,  Life  of  DiadumenmnuSf  §  4. 

*  J.  Capitolinns,  Life  of  MacrinuK,  ^  Lampridius,   Life    of   Alexander 

§  4  and  §  13  :  "Nefas  esse  dicens  leges  SeveniHj  §  16:  "  Leees  de  jure  popoli 

videri  C/ommodi  ct  Caracallse  ct  homi-  ot  fisci  moderatas  et  miinitas  sanxit." 
nnm  imperitorum  volnntat^«.'*    lAm- 
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any  testator.  A  dissolution  of  marriage,  the  death  of  a  child, 
of  an  appointed  heir  or  of  a  legatee,  baffled  the  precautions 
taken  by  the  testator,  and  swept  the  inheritances  down  into  the 
gulf  of  the  treasury.  It  was  not  without  danger  that  they 
confined  their  testamentary  gifts  to  the  nearest  relatives  who 
enjoyed  the  exception,  or  even  to  ancestors  or  descendants  who 
enjoyed  the  jiis  antiquum ;  their  death  before  the  opening  of 
the  will,  or  their  reftisal,  would  also  open  that  gulf.  Indeed, 
with  that  gulf  before  them  the  best  way  was  to  remain  intestate. 
And  a  great  restriction  in  the  use  of  wills,  to  which  the  Romans 
were  so  attached,  could  not  fiiil  to  be  the  result  of  the  caducary 
laws,  aggravated  by  the  power  of  the  treasury.  Such  is  the 
body  of  reasons  which  even,  in  the  absence  of  any  formal  docu- 
ment, makes  us  believe  that  this  fiscal  absorption,  conceived  by 
Caracalla,  was  only  temporary,  and  did  not  escape  the  rescind- 
ing power  of  his  immediate  successors.  It  is  to  another  period, 
that  of  the  Christian  legislation  inaugurated  by  Constantino, 
that  it  appears  to  us  more  conformable  with  the  general  course 
of  events  to  attribute  at  once  the  suppression  of  the  penalty 
imposed  on  ceUbacy  and  on  the  misfortime  of  not  having 
children,  a  suppression  for  which  we  possess  an  express  consti- 
tution, and  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  privilege  of  the 
patres  in  the  claim  to  the  caduca,^ 

Jurists:  Venuleius  Saturninus  (frag.  71). 

419.  Ulpian  and  Paul,  (Domitius  Ulpianus,  frag.  2462); 
(Julius  Paulus,  frag.  2083).  The  former  was  a  native  of  Tyre, 
the  latter  of  Padua.  Rivals  in  talent  and  in  fame,  both  lived 
in  the  time  of  Papinian,  whose  assessors  they  both  were ;  both 
ascended  through  the  various  dignities  of  the  empire  to  the  post 
of  praetorian  praefect.  Both  composed  several  works,  which 
were  laid  under  contribution  by  the  compilers  of  the  Pandects, 
and  critical  notes  on  the  books  of  Papinian,  which,  later,  were 
rescinded  by  two  imperial  constitutions  and  denuded  of  all 
authority.  Each  wrote  an  elementary  work,  fragments  of 
which  have  reached  us,  and  which,  taking  their  place  by  the  side 

•  Vide  §  480. 
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of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius^  constitute  the  sources  whence  we  must 
study  the  juricfprudence  of  that  time.  The  work  of  Ulpian 
bears  the  name  of  Liber  tingularis  regularum  Ulpiani,  or 
simply  Frofftnenta  Ulpiani;  that  of  Paul  is  entitled  Julii 
PauK  tententiarum  reeeptarum  libri  V,  or  simplj  Pauli  unr 
tanHarum  libri  V. 

JUBISTS:  CaDistratus  (frag.  99). 

^SHius  Mardanus  (frag.  275). 
Florentinus  (frag.  42). 
^milius  Macer  (frag.  62). 
Herennius  Modestinus  (frag.  345). 

Empebobs. 
juD.  217.  Macbinus  (Opiuus  Macbikus). 
,,    218.  Hbliogabalus  (M.  Aubblius  Antoninus^  cogno- 

mine  Heliogabalus). 
9,    222.  Alexandeb    Seyebus    (Aubelius    Alexandeb 
Seyebus). 

420.  HaYing  attained  the  empire  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
Alexander  Severus  surrounded  himself  with  wise  counsellors 
and  illustrious  jurists,  among  whom  was  Ulpian.  He  kept  alive 
for  a  few  years  longer  the  influence  of  literature,  the  sciences 
and  the  law,  which  after  him  disappeared  for  a  long  time.  And 
therefore  those  who  confine  their  study  of  the  law  to  the  law 
itself,  without  tracing  its  connection  with  political  events,  mark 
his  death  as  the  advent  of  a  new  period.  And,  indeed,  it  was 
under  the  emperors  whose  names  we  have  just  perused, — ^under 
the  protection  of  Adrian,  of  Antoninus  Pius,  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  of  Septimius  Severus, — that  the  study  of  jurisprudence 
reached  its  highest  pitch.  The  jurists  were  multiplying  and  so 
were  their  disciples.  It  was  no  longer  by  simply  fi^Uowing  the 
practice  of  the  bar  that  the  latter  trained  themselves,  but  oral 
lessons  had  developed  in  a  series  of  lectures  the  principles  of  the 
science.'  Perhaps  the  professors,  whose  lessons  had  at  first 
been  paid  for  only  by  the  pupils  themselves,  already  received 
fees  from  the  public  treasury,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  created 
public  professorships  for  eloquence  and  for  philosophy,  had  per- 

>  Vide  §  347. 
A  A  2 
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haps  done  the  same  for  law.  New  works  came  out  every  day ; 
they  were  commentaries  on  the  edicts  of  the  prastors  or  of  the 
proconsuls  (^ad  edictum  ;  ad  edictum  provinciale) ;  treatises  on 
the  fimctions  of  the  magistrates  (^De  officio  prcefecti  urbi,  pro- 
consulisy  &c.);  extensive  works  on  the  whole  body  of  law 
(^Digestay  JPandectce) ;  or,  lastly,  abridgments,  elementary  lessons 
{Institutiones,  Regulce,  SententicB).  The  jurists  rose  to  the 
highest  offices ;  they  were  counsellors  of  the  emperor,  consuls, 
praetorian  praefects,  praefects  of  the  city.  But  aU  at  once,  after 
Alexander  Severus,  the  series  appears  to  us  abruptly  inter- 
rupted, and  for  a  long  time  we  meet  in  history  with  little  else 
than  miUtary  seditions  of  the  worst  kind,  emperors  reigning  for 
a  few  months,  made  to-day,  unmade  to-morrow ;  armies  fight  in 
support  of  their  respective  candidates ;  and  thirty  pretenders  to 
the  empire  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  appear  and  destroy  each 

other. 

Emperors. 

A.D.  235.  Maximin  (^Julius  Maximinus). 
„    237.  GoRDiAN   1st  and   Gordian  2nd  (Gordianus  I. 

and  II.). 
(Less  than  two  months  after)  Maximus  Papienus 

and  Balbinus. 
„     238.  GORDIAN  3rd. 
„    244.  Philip  (Philippus  Arabs).     Philippus  the  elder, 

Augustus  ;  Philippus  the  younger,  C(Bsar. 
„    249.  Decius. 
„    25 1 .  Gallius  Hostilius  and  Volusius. 

„      253.    ^MILIANUS. 

(Three  months  afterwards)  LiciNius  Valerianus 

and  Gallienus. 
The  same  and  Valerianus  2nd,  CcBsar. 
(It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  pretenders  began  to  appear,  who 
soon,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  spread  civil  war  on  all  sides  of 
the  empire  and  finished  by  killing  each  other.) 
A.D.  260.  Gallienus,  alone. 
„    268.  Claudius  2nd  (M.  Claudius). 
„    270.  Aurelianus. 
„    275.  Tacitus. 
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A.i>.  276.  Flobianus. 

(Three  months  after)  Pbobus. 
,9    282.  Cabus^  Cabtnus  and  Numebianus. 
f,    283.  Cabinus  and  Numebiajnus^  alone. 

421.  In  the  midst  of  this  rapid  succession  of  princes,  the 
eye  of  the  historian  must  be  directed  to  two  great  events,  which 
cannot  be  placed  under  any  reign  in  particular,  because  thej 
were  daily  developing  themselves.  Thej  are  the  propagation 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  irruptions  of  the 


Section  LXXIX. 
The  Pbopagation  of  Chbistianitt. 

422.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  apostles,  traversing  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  had  spread  everywhere  around  them 
the  new  religion  which  they  preached.  This  system  of  pure 
morality,  with  its  grand  conception  of  the  Deity,  struck  the  minds 
and  covered  with  shame  and  ridicule  the  religious  system  and  the 
gods  of  paganism.  As  a  fiiith,  polytheism,  already  abandoned 
by  philosophy  and  by  the  higher  classes  of  Roman  society,  was 
disappearing  day  by  day.  It  no  longer  existed  except  as  an 
institution,  as  an  external  worship,  in  the  habits  and  practices 
of  public  and  of  private  life.  The  creed  of  the  apostles,  which 
was  destined  to  bring  about  the  greatest  social  revolution,  not 
through  force,  but  through  the  mind  and  through  the  feelings, 
attracted  the  small  as  well  as  the  great,  the  weak  as  well  as  the 
strong,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  The  number  of  persons 
who  connected  themselves  with  it  rapidly  increased ;  the  churches 
in  which  they  assembled  multiplied ;  everything  contributed,  as 
regards  private  life,  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion.  Was 
it  the  same  with  the  government  ? 

423.  This  point  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered  with 
respect  to  political  laws.  Hitherto  we  have  shown  the  jus 
sacrum  of  Rome  as  firmly  attached  to  the  jus  publicum,  and 
forming  an  important  portion  of  that  system.     The  pontiffs  were 
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magistrates  of  the  people,  named  in  the  elections  as  the  other 
magistrates,  interfering  by  virtue  of  their  functions  in  the 
highest  affairs  of  the  state ;  the  first  officer  of  the  jus  publicum, 
the  emperor,  was  also  the  first  of  the^M^  sacrum ,  the  sovereign 
pontiff.  The  unity  of  the  jus  sacrum  was  not  less  essential  to 
the  government  than  the  unity  of  the^M*  publicum ,  for  the  two 
were  intimately  connected.  This  unity  had  always  been  secured 
by  the  very  plurality  of  the  divinities.  When  a  province  newly 
added  to  Rome  had  new  divinities,  they  were  received,  they  had 
altars  raised  to  them,  they  had  priests  appointed  to  them,  and 
the  religious  system  was  not  affected  for  a  single  moment.  The 
deities  of  paganism'  were  accommodating.  But  when  a  religion 
appeared  which,  revealing  the  existence  of  a  One  Infinite  God, 
could  not  be  received  without  annihilating  all  the  existing  in- 
stitutions,— a  religion  which  made  priests  independently  of  the 
choice  of  civil  authorities,  which  separated  itself  entirely  fix^m 
public  power,  and  which  said:  "  My  empire  is  not  of  this  world, 
but  of  another," — the  jus  publicum  was  attacked  in  one  of  its 
fundamental  bases.  The  chiefe  of  the  government  were  obliged 
either  to  defend  their  system  or  to  change  it  totally;  they 
adopted  the  first  of  those  two  expedients.  However  absurd 
polythei^n  may  be,  mankind  does  not  so  easily  break  off  firom 
error,  especially  when  the  government  of  a  great  empire  is  con- 
nected with  this  error.  As  rulers  and  as  sovereign  pontif&,  the 
emperors  wished  to  suppress  a  religion  which  threatened  the 
existence  of  the  state,  and,  to  accomplish  their  design,  they 
adopted  the  most  fatal  course,  that  of  force  and  of  cruelty, 
which  afler  all  was  suggested  to  most  of  them  by  their  own 
ferocious  disposition.  The  persecutions  of  Nero,  of  Domitian, 
of  Verus,  and  of  GaUus,  only  made  martyrs ;  the  Christians 
multiplied  in  the  midst  of  sufierings ;  the  light  of  religion  shone 
more  brilliantly  and  attracted  more  respect,  and  before  long  the 
inhabitants  of  that  vast  empire  were  divided  into  two  large 
classes, — the  Christians  and  the  pagans.  When  a  war,  a  pesti- 
lence, or  any  scourge  fell  upon  the  empire,  thq  pagans  never 
failed  to  attribute  it  to  the  fatal  innovations  of  the  Christians, 
and  the  latter  to  cast  the  blame  of  it  on  the  blindness  and  on 
the  obstinacy  of  the  pagans. 
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424.  The  jurists  who  were  attached  to  the  existing  law  and 
institutions  were,  in  the  struggle  against  rising  Christianity,  the 
auxiliaries  of  the  chiefs  of  the  government,  and  often  their 
ministers  or  depositaries  of  public  powers.  Their  philosophy, 
which  had  come  from  Greece,  which  had  been  naturalized  in 
Some,  and  had  been  cultivated  hj  them  as  the  mother  of  all 
sciences,  had  progressivelj  substituted  for  the  Quiritarian  civil 
law,  which  was  a  materialistic  system  exclusively  adapted  to 
Roman  dtizens,  a  system  more  rational,  more  liberal,  and  which 
was  open  to  all  men ;  but  it  had  done  this  witii  the  help  of 
ingenious  constructions,  which,  while  ostensibly  upholding 
civil  law,  contrived  to  push  it  aside  and  take  its  place,  while 
at  the  time  they  appeared  only  to  be  running  parallel  with  it» 
Christianity  was  in  their  eyes  an  enemy  to  the  state  and  its 
institutions  that  required  to  be  combated ;  perhaps  a  rival  of 
llieir  philosophy  which,  by  the  veiy  strength  of  its  simplicity, 
it  was  destined  radically  to  destroy.  It  is  however  quite  in- 
telligible tiiat  the  Hght  of  the  new  system  was  infiising  itself 
throughout  the  old,  without  the  adherents  of  the  latter  being 
at  all  conscious  of  any  such  influence,  and  that  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel  were  indirectly  penetrating  their  systems  of  philo- 
sophy, and  that  even  when  persecuted  and  proscribed,  Christi- 
anity had  a  liberalizing  and  sofl^ning  influence  on  the  progress 
of  jurisprudence  and  of  legislation. 


Section  LXXX. 

The  Ikbuption  op  the  Babbabians. 

426.  The  Romans,  driving  before  them  the  savage  tribes  of 
the  forests  of  Germany  and  the  trans-Danubian  provinces,  had 
forced  back  these  wild  and  untamed  races  towards  the  north. 
There,  hemmed  in  by  the  inclement  climate  and  barren  tracts 
of  territory  on  the  one  side  and  the  Roman  power  on  the  other, 
these  tribes  had  accimiulated  tiU,  with  the  growing  weakness  of 
the  Roman  armies,  the  strength  of  the  barrier  declined.  Then 
came  a  reaction,  in  which  the  barbarians  were  impelled  upon  the 
empire.     Under  Domitian,  Adrian,  Marcus  Aurelius,  C^us, 
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UUilt^r  t>iK'^h  empen>r  in  tuni«  the  KAzli«rau»  were  ^een  adrancmg 
oil  iW  K\^«Ma\  iVfriKVT  and  tliea  rvdrin?  ktkn  witk  bootr, 
%m\y  to  r^)^^«^«Mr  m  grittier  scKi^rtk  aad  ;^v&  r^-enter  dieir 

l^\our«i\^  viKW  iMi^*ttT  and  ^rrvuser  Icwv.  Some  empoors 
Uh^I  iWim  sVT  wkk  iHK>iiieT :  aaJL  cka>  aomned  bj  tk  aJhsre- 

tti>rt  »^KW«ti\^^^  ;Mid  t^x'a  ;ib]&Babu>!C  :fcll  j£  oi&cie.  T^  was  die 
>K^  ciidWU  V  iW  d«v«iev 


wt  '^\^5W%,S|^'»•kiiv^^  V»<^>v  •:%"Hi,'vK<>t  ji?v    vr  ^%'  fine  tmofr  auf  :iiimK!« 
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Section  LXXXI. 


Decay  op  the  Formulary  System  or  of  the  Ordo  Judi^ 
ciorum — The  Extraordinary  Procedure  {Judicia  JSx- 
traordinaria)  INTRODUCED  GENERALLY — Petty  Judges 
{Judices  Pedanei), 

427.  Just  as  the  formula  system  of  procedure  was  gradually 
substituted  for  the  actiones  legist  so  in  its  turn  was  WiQ  formula 
gradually  superseded  and  finally  definitely  replaced  by  the  ex^ 
traordinaria  judicitty  or  extraordinary  procedure. 

The  principle  of  the  cognitio  extraordinaria  consisted  in  the 
&ct  that  the  magistrate  heard  the  case  and  decided  it  himself; 
this  principle  was  already  recognized  in  the  system  of  the  actiones 
legis  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  formulae.  It  is  the  most  simple, 
the  least  ingenious,  the  least  scientific  of  the  various  methods  of 
judicial  administration.  In  the  first  two  systems  of  the  Koman 
procedure,  however,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  formula,  it  only 
existed  as  an  exception.  The  procedure  by  formula,  which  in- 
volved the  separation  of  the  jus  and  judicium ^  the  guarantee  of 
the  juges  juris  chosen  or  accepted  by  the  parties,  and  the  tech- 
nical regulation  of  that  judge's  commission,  was  the  established 
form  of  procedure.  The  magistrate  himself  only  heard  and  de- 
cided the  case  as  an  extraordinary  measure  {extra-ordinem^ :  in 
cases  wliere  his  jiirisdict in  could  end  the  affair;  where  he  wanted 
to  make  use  of  his  imperium  ;  where  there  was  no  given  action 
according  to  civil  law  nor  according  to  the  edict;  and  where 
extraordinary  recourse  was  had  to  the  power  itself  of  the  magis- 
trate {cognitio  extraordinaria,  persecutio,  and  not  actio).  But 
under  the  imperial  government,  when  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
emperor  was  every  day  increasing,  when  his  will  and  his  deci- 
sions had  acquired  a  superior  authority,  when  the  number  of 
suits  called  or  brought  before  him  multiplied,  when  his  officers, 
his  praetorian  pnefects  and  his  lieutenants  participated,  through 
delegation,  in  the  powers  of  their  master,  the  practice  of  using 
the  cogjiitiones  extraordinaria  became  very  much  more  fi'equent. 
The  emperor  did  not  always  himself  decide  the  matters  in  which 

'  Vide  §  252. 
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he  extra-ordinem  intervened.  He  often  delegated  the  hearing  of 
them  either  to  the  senate,  to  an  oflScer,  or  to  a  citizen ;  but  as 
it  was  without  the  use  of  formulae,  without  the  ordo  judiciorurriy 
and  as  the  person  or  persons,  to  whom  the  hearing  of  the  case 
was  delegated,  pronounced  judgment  in  virtue  of  the  power  thus 
delegated,  having  both  ihQJus  and  the  judicium,  there  was 
always  an  extraordinary  procedure  {cognitio  extraordinarid). 

We  may  observe  that  this  usage  had  come  into  vogue  even 
before  the  provisions  of  Diocletian  on  the  point.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  trace  had  already  disappeared  of  the  annual  lists 
oi  jugesjures  (jurymen),  and  of  the  decuries,  annually  posted 
up  in  the  forum  and  publicly  exposed.  Everything  indicates 
that  these  institutions  of  the  republic,  preserved  for  some  time 
under  the  empire,  had  by  this  time  fallen  into  desuetude,  and 
that  the  choice  of  the  judge  was  no  longer  exercised  within  the 
same  limits  and  was  no  longer  made  according  to  the  same 
rules. 

428.  It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  Diocletian,  through 
a  constitution  that  we  find  inserted  in  the  Code  of  Justinian 
(a.d.  294),  ordered  the  presidents  of  the  provinces  to  themselves 
hear  and  decide  all  cases,  even  those  which  it  was  formerly  the 
practice  to  send  before  judges.  This  rule,  which  seems  to  apply, 
in  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  only  to  the  provinces,  was  made 
general  for  the  whole  empire.  Diocletian,  it  is  true,  reserved 
to  the  presidents  the  right  of  ^ving  to  the  parties  subordinate 
judges,  when  their  public  occupations  or  the  multiplicity  of  the 
suits  prevented  them  from  hearing  them  themselves;^  but  in 
such  cases  the  suits  were  no  longer  sent  before  the  judges  in 
accordance  with  the  formulary  system :  the  distinction  between 
the^'tt*  khA  judicium,  the  regulation  of  the  judge's  commission  by 
the  terms  of  the  formula,  was  gone ;  the  whole  case  was  transmitted 
bodily.   The  formulary  procedure  had  completely  fallen  through, 

'  "Placet   nobis,  PrsBsides   de   his  mnltitndiiiem, omnia hnjnsmodinegotia 

cansis,  in  qnibns,  qnod  non  ipsi  possent  non  potnerint  cognoscere,  jndices  dandi 

oognoecere,  antebac  pedancos  indices  habeant  potestatem."    Cod.  3,  3,  De 

dabant,  notionis  snae  examen  adbibere:  pedaneU  judicibtis,  2  const.  JDioclet.  et 

ita  tamen,  nt,  si  vel  propter  occnpa-  Maximian. 
tiones  publicas,  yel  propter  cansanun 
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and  what  was  formerly  the  exception  had  become  the  role,  all 
procedure  was  extra-ordinem.  The  jus  and  the  judicium,  the 
oflBce  of  the  mag^istrate  and  that  of  the  judge,  were  oonftnnded, 
and  the  name  judex,  judices  nugores,  is  now  applied  to  the 
magistrate* 

488.  From  that  time,  the  word  actio  a  second  time  com- 
pletely changed  its  meaning;  and  the  exceptiones  and  the 
interdicts,  institutions  of  the  formulary  system,  lost  their  true 
character.  The  actio  was  no  longer  either,  as  under  the  feytt 
aetiones,  a  definite  and  symbolic  form  of  procedure,  nor,  under 
the  formulary  system,  the  right  conferred  by  the  magistrate  to 
sue  before  a  judge,  nor  the  formula  conferring  and  regulating 
that  right.  The  actio  was  no  longer  anything  else  than  the 
right,  resulting  from  legislation  itself,  directly  to  apply  to 
competent  judicial  authority  to  sue  for  what  was  claimed ;  or 
indeed,  the  act  itself  of  suing.  The  word  exceptio,  in  reality, 
had  no  longer  any  meaning;  it  was  no  longer  a  restriction 
made  by  the  magistrate  on  the  power  of  condemnation  accorded 
to  the  judge ;  it  was  a  means  of  defence  which  the  defendant  of 
his  own  accord  presented  before  the  tribunal.  The  interdictum 
also  had  no  longer  any  real  existence.  In  those  cases  where  the 
praetor  might  have  granted  it,  an  action  might  now  be  brought 
before  the  competent  judicial  authority.  In  its  outward 
forms,  however,  the  destruction  of  the  old  system  does  not 
i^pear  so  complete.  As  the  formulary  procedure  had  retained 
some  vestiges  or  resemblance  of  the  procedure  of  the  legis 
aetiones,  so  the  extraordinary  procedure  preserved,  at  least 
nominally,  several  vestiges  of  the  system  which  it  replaced.^ 
The  names  remained,  but  they  did  not  harmonize  with  the 
institutions,  which  were  radically  changed. 

430.  We  find  in  the  constitution  of  Diocletian  the  officers 

*  Thus,  as  a  memorial    and   as  a  though  there  was  no  SDch  thine  as 

means  of  effecting  a  gradnal  transition  sending  the  case  before  a  jn4j!»^    This 

from  one  system  to  the  other,  the  prao-  nsage  was  abrogated   bj  'rheodooinB 

tice  was  for  some  time  adopted  or  d»-  and  Valcntinian.    Cod.  Theod.  2,  8,  1, 

manding,  at  the  time  of  having  the  and  Cod.  Just  3,  58,  2;  CqbuL  Theod. 

case  laid  at  the  registrar's^  the  formula  and  Valent. 
of   action  {jimpetratio  aetitmii)^  ^^ 
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called  judices  pedaneiy  as  an  institution  already  in  existence ; 
but  from  this  time  they  began  to  take  their  place  in  a  more 
ostensible  manner,  in  the  secondary  ranks  of  the  judicial  autho- 
rities under  the  Lower  Empire.  Whatever  may  be  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  pedaneiy  as  applied  to  judges,  it  most  certainly 
indicates  inferiority.  They  were  personages  whom  the  magis- 
trates appointed  to  the  parties  as  judges  before  the  constitu- 
tion of  Diocletian ;  and  it  was  to  them  that  Diocletian  ordered 
the  case  to  be  sent  when  multiplicity  of  business  prevented  the 
magistrates  from  deciding  it.  But  what  were  these  judices  pe- 
danei  f  Were  they  simple  citizens,  appointed  as  judges  in  each 
case,  and  for  that  case  otdy;  or,  in  other  words,  were  they  the 
successors  of  the  ancient  judices  selecti,  who  took  their  place 
when  the  usage  of  the  annual  lists  and  of  the  decuries  was  aban- 
doned ?  or  must  we  regard  them  with  M.  Zimmem  as  inferior 
local  magistrates,  or  municipal  authorities,  to  whom  the  imperial 
magistrates  could  refer  the  hearing  of  cases  of  minor  import- 
ance? or,  lastly,  were  they  permanent  judges  of  an  inferior  rank, 
instituted  within  the  province  of  each  superior  magistracy  ?  All 
these  opinions  have  been  entertained,  and  if  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  first  occasion  where  the  expression  judices  pedanei  occurs, 
we  must  confess  that  it  is  open  to  conjecture  what  sense  is  to 
be  given  to  that  expression. 

431.  That  which  appears  incontestable  is  that  the  insti- 
tution of  the  judices  pedanei  itself  underwent  modifications  in 
the  course  of  the  imperial  government,  and  that  we  must  not 
imagine  that  the  office  always  remained  the  same.  In  the 
system  anterior  to  the  constitution  of  Diocletian,  at  the  epoch 
when  the  formulary  procedure  was  still  existing,  we  may  see  in 
the  judices  pedanei  only  the  successors  of  the  ancient  judices 
selectiy  that  is  to  say,  citizens  appointed  as  judges  in  each  case, 
according  to  some  uncertain  standard  of  aptitude ;  or,  better 
still,  we  may  regard  them  only  as  municipal  magistrates,  to 
whom  the  imperial  magistrates  referred  inferior  cases;  but, 
certainly,  after  the  general  adoption  of  the  extraordinary  pro- 
cedure, they  appear  in  a  permanent  and  special  character, 
distinct  from  that  of  the  municipal  magistrates  of  the  various 
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localities.  They  were  therefore  judges  appointed  to  liear  cases 
of  minor  importance^  whom  the  Emperor  Julian  permitted 
the  presidents  of  the  provinces  to  constitute  within  their  districts. 
Pedaneog  judiceSy  hoc  est  qui  negotia  humiliora  diseeptant,  eoit- 
Miituendi  damns  prcssidibus  potestatem^ 

Thus  a  constitution  of  Zeno  attaches  them  in  a  certain 
number  to  each  prsetoriate.  Zenonis  constitutio  gucB  unicuique 
prcBtorio  certos  dejinivit  judices,^ 

Thus  Justinian,  in  so  far  at  least  as  Constantinople  was  con- 
cemed^  organized  them  anew,  formed  them  into  a  permanent 
coU^^,  limited  their  jurisdiction  to  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
solidi,  and  appointed  them  himself,  as  we  see  by  a  constitu- 
tion made  by  him,  in  which  we  can  read  several  similar  nomi- 
nations.' 

Everything  therefore  goes  to  show  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Lower  Empire  they  were  inferior  judges,  invested  with  a  perma- 
nent and  special  character,  on  whom  the  magistrate  could  devolve 
the  duty  of  hearing  cases  of  minor  importance,  by  giving  them 
individually  as  judges  to  the  parties.  The  latter,  however,  had 
always  the  right  to  challenge,  and  to  bring  their  case  before 
arbitrators  chosen  by  themselves.* 


Section  LXXXII. 
Division  op  the  Imperial  Government — Two  Augusti 

AND  Two  CiESARS. 

432.  Before  Diocletian  several  princes  had  sometimes  been 
seen  together  in  the  empire,  Augusti  and  Caesars ;  Diocletian, 


'  Cod  8,  3,  De  pedaneU  iudieihtiSf 
6,  Const.  Jalian.  See  auo  Diocl. 
Const.  4 

•  Novellae,  82,  De  jvdicihvtf  cap.  i. 
And  also  the  preface,  where  it  can  be 
seen  that  Zeno  had  named  in  the  con- 
stitution itself  the  very  persons  of  the 
judicei  pedaneL 

'  Ibid.  cap.  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  It.,  t.  It  is  in 
cap.  i.  that  certadn  advocates  personally 
named  are  qnalified  "  pedanei  indices 
tui  fori ;"  tbis  is  addressed  to  the  prss- 


torian  profect;  and  another,  **peda^ 
neum  judicem  preetorii  gloriosisHmi 
magigtri  sacrorum  officiorum** 

*  Cod.  3,  1,  De  judiciiSf  16  const. 
Jnstinian :  **  Apertissimi  i oris  est,  licere 
litigatoribos  judices  delegatos,  ante- 
qnam  lis  inchoetiir,  recnsare:  cnm 
etiain  ex  (^cralibns  formis  sablimi*- 
simae  tnse  sedis  statntom  sit,  necessita- 
tem  imponi,  jndice  recosato,  partibns 
ad  eligendos  arbitroa  Tenire,  et  sab 
andientia  eomm  sua  jora  proponere." 
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adopting  that  usage,  transformed  it  into  a  system,  and  made  the 
government  to  consist  of  four  chiefs :  two  emperors,  equal  in 
power,  with  the  title  of  Augustus ;  two  emperors  subordinated 
to  the  former,  their  lieutenant,  so  to  speak,  and  their  presump- 
tive successors,  bearing  the  title  of  CsBsars.  The  idea  was 
to  secure  a  vigorous  administration  by  means  of  a  poUtical 
madbineiy  consisting  of  four  members,  each  of  whom  would,  it 
was  supposed,  support  the  other,  and  thus  suppress  military 
ambition  and  mutiny.  This  scheme  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  wise  one,  and  it  would  have  completely  answered  its  pur- 
pose if  four  emperors  had  been  able  to  unite  and  make  but 
one  single  government ;  but,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  they 
divided,  and  four  dijBTerent  courts  were  to  be  seen  in  the  empire. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  there  was  less  want  of  discipline,  and  im- 
munity from  military  ambition,  on  the  other  the  rivalry  of  the 
Augusti  and  the  ambition  of  the  Caesars  found  a  field,  and  in- 
testine strife  only  changed  its  channels ;  it  did  not  the  less  exist, 
Diocletian  had  chosen  for  his  colleague  Maximian,  a  shepherd 
by  birth,  an  officer  of  his  army,  and  for  Caesars,  Constantius 
Chlorus  and  Galerius.  One  year  after  both  the  Augusti  abdi- 
cated their  power,  and  the  two  Caesars,  taking  their  place,  re- 
ceived the  rights  and  the  title  of  Augustus. 

Empebors. 

A.D.  305.  Constantius  Chlobus  and  Galebius  Maximianus, 

A.A. 
Sevebus  and  Maxtminixjs,  Caesars. 

433.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the  death  of 
Constantius  Chlorus  brought  forward  on  the  political  arena  his 
son  Constantine,  who  was  destined  to  play  so  great  a  part. 
Before  describing  all  the  changes  introduced  by  that  emperor, 
let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  past,  and  mark  the  point  at  which 
all  the  institutions  had  arrived  since  the  disappearance  of  the 
republic. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  PRECEDING  EPOCH. 

The  Extebnal  Situation  of  the  Ekfibe. 

484.  Bom^  at  first  comprised  only  citizens ;  abroad  it  formed 
its  colonies,  its  allies,  its  subjects ;  finally,  colonists,  allies,  sab- ' 
jects,  all  were  absorbed;  since  the  constitution  of  Caracalla 
all  had  become  citizens ;  it  sufficed  to  secure  that  title  to  have 
been  bom  firee  within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  Those  limits 
were  almost  synonymous  with  those  of  the  then  known  world. 

The  territories  which  formerly  composed  the  frontier  now 
fiMfmed  the  central  portion  of  the  empire,  and  countries  which, 
in  the  time  of  the  republic,  were  outside  of  and  beyond  the 
boundaries  were  now  within.  Towards  the  north,  however,  there 
was  a  limit  to  conquest,  a  limit  beyond  which  were  situated 
unexplored  countries  inhabited  by  numerous  races  called  gene- 
rically  barbarians.  These  barbarians,  when  the  extension  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire  had  made  them  neighbomns,  became 
dangerous  and  formidable ;  ever  growing  in  strength  and  num- 
bers, warlike  and  turbulent  in  character,  they  paved  the  way,  by 
often-repeated  incursions  into  Boman  territory,  for  the  ultunate 
down&ll  of  the  empire. 

Jus  Publicum. 

436.  We  have  reached  a  period  in  the  history  of  Kome  when 
we  no  longer  find  the  people,  the  plebeians,  and  the  knights, 
elements  of  power  in  the  state.  The  shadow  of  power  left  them 
by  Augustus  had  disappeared,  and  the  body  politic  now  consisted 
of  the  army,  the  senate,  and  the  emperor. 

486.  The  army  maintained  its  rights  by  violence,  and  re- 
sisted any  attempt  to  enforce  discipline  or  to  deprive  it  of  the 
tribute  which  it  had  imposed  upon  the  emperors, — the  distri- 
bution of  largesses.  If  the  emperor  attempted  to  control  the 
soldiers  he  was  assassinated  and  another  elected  in  his  stead,  to 
be  displaced  in  his  turn  should  he  happen,  like  his  predecessor, 
to  displease  the  troops.  Montesquieu  says,  ^'  that  which  was 
called  the  Boman  empire  at  this  period  was  a  species  of  irregular 
republic,  somewhat  resembling  the  aristocracy  of  Algeria,  where 
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the  militia^  in  whose  hands  is  lodged  the  sovereign  power,  makes 
and  unmakes  a  magistrate  whom  they  call  the  Dej."  The  re- 
forms^  however,  introduced  by  Diocletian,  the  exhaustion  of 
private  wealth,  and  perhaps  also  a  weariness  of  constant  revolu- 
tions, at  last  put  an  end  to  these  convulsions,  and  the  army,  at 
the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived,  had  been  almost  restored 
to  its  original  limits  and  duties. 

487.  The  senate  was  composed  of  members  nominated  by 
the  emperor.  Despoiled  of  its  ancient  splendour,  it  was  now 
merely  an  instrument,  either  in  the  hands  of  a  revolted  soldiery 
or  of  a  successful  leader.  It  no  longer  preserved  its  adminis- 
trative or  its  judicial  power,  except  so  far  as  either  might  be 
conceded  to  it.  If  it  assumed  independence  it  was  but  for  an 
instant,  at  the  end  of  %  reign,  in  order  to  place  in  the  ranks  of 
the  gods  the  departed  emperor,  or  to  cover  his  memory  with 
maledictions ;  in  order  to  erect  statues  to  perpetuate  his  glory, 
or  to  overthrow  those  which,  during  his  life,  he  had  erected  to 
himself.  Nor  was  it  free  to  exercise  its  judgment,  when  the 
question  of  the  shame  or  the  glory  of  the  deceased  prince  was 
anything  but  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  by  whom  he  was 
succeeded. 

438.  It  was  necessary  that  the  emperor  should  be  nominated 
by  the  senate.  Sometimes  the  tie  of  parentage,  natural  or 
adopted,  or  more  distant  blood  relationship,  in  the  absence  of 
intrigue,  determined  the  choice, — merit  was  but  rarely  taken  into 
consideration.  But,  in  every  case,  the  senatus-consultum  was 
prepared  for  the  victor  who  marched  against  Rome  at  the  head 
of  a  successful  army.  It  had  happened  that  two  emperors  had 
reigned  together.  The  system  of  Diocletian,  however,  had 
produced  some  important  results.  The  existence  of  two  empe- 
rors with  the  title  of  Augustus,  wielding  equal  powers,  contri- 
buted to  the  actual  division  of  the  Empire ;  and  the  nomination 
made  by  them  of  the  two  Caesars,  their  actual  delegates  and  their 
future  heirs,  prepared  a  succession  in  every  case,  regulated 
beforehand,  provided  always  that  no  rivalry  interfered  with  this 
arrangement. 
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439.  The  ancient  magistracies  had  either  disappeared,  or 
had  become  nullities.  The  consuls,  the  pro-consuls,  and  the 
praetors  were  still  in  existence,  but  had  lost  the  greater  part 
of  their  power  and  all  their  supremacy.  From  the  debris  of 
these  Kepublican  magistracies.  Imperial  magistracies  had  been 
formed.  The  emperor  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  digni- 
taries, elevated  to  and  retained  in  office  by  his  sole  favour ;  the 
praetorian  praefect  united  within  himself  military  and  civil 
power :  the  prcsfectus  urbanus  was  charged  with  the  functions 
of  the  ancient  aediles,  and  had  a  large  portion  of  the  criminal 
jurisdiction — the  prcsfectus  vigiluniy  the  legati^  the  Caesarian 
procuratores  --m  a  word,  all  the  officers  created  by  Augustus — 
were  maintained ;  for  without  doubt  that  emperor  had  designed 
everything  with  a  view  to  absolutism,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  develope  the  germs  which  he  had  planted. 

The  principal  magistrates,  such  as  the  praetorian  praefects, 
the  urban  praefects,  the  presidents  of  the  provinces,  were 
assisted  by  numerous  persons  whom  they  selected  and  who 
received  public  distinction.  These  functionaries,  styled  asses- 
sores  {ad  ses sores)  took  cognizance  of  various  matters.  They 
prepared  the  edicts,  the  decrees,  the  epistles ;  in  fact  all  that  of 
necessity  emanated  from  the  magistrates  by  whose  authority 
they  acted. 

440.  All  authority  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  emperors, 
who  delegated  to  others  the  powers  which  they  thought  fit  to 
bestow. 

Legislative  Power. — From  the  earliest  period  of  the 
empire  the  leges  and  the  plehiscita  had  ceased,  and  in  the  later 
times  of  the  empire  the  senatus-consuita  also  disappeared,  and 
there  remained  but  one  single  source  of  law, — the  imperial  will.* 
The  edicts  of  the  magistrates  were  rather  of  an  administrative 
than  legislative  character. 

Executive  and  Electoral  Powt:r. — If  the  senate  took 
any  part  in  appointments  it  was  but  a  feeble  concurrence  in  the 

*  The  last  senatiks-consulta  of  which  Those  referred  to  a  later  period,  even 
we  know  the  date  with  certainty  be-  down  to  Alexander  Severas,  are  doubt- 
longs  to  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus.      ful.     Vide  §  349. 

B  B 
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nomination  or  confirmation  of  the  choice  already  made  by  the 
emperor  of  certain  magistrates,'  and  in  matters  concerning 
which  he  asked  their  opinion.  Some  of  the  emperors  sur- 
rounded themselves  with  a  species  of  privy  coimcil,  styled  the 
consistoriumy  who  assisted  him  in  the  general  administration  of 
the  empire. 

Judicial  Powers. — The  emperor,  the  senate,  the  praetors, 
the  consuls,  the  urban  prsefects,  the  praetorian  praefects  and  the 
local  magistrates  of  each  city,  and  the  judices  pedaneiy  were 
the  judicial  functionaries,  to  which  must  be  added  the  college 
of  the  centumviri,  which  had  been  gradually  on  the  decline 
and  was  now  near  its  end.  The  annual  list  of  judices  had 
&llen  into  disuse.  The  emperor  was  surrounded  by  a  council, 
styled  the  auditorium^  to  whom  he  submitted  the  investigation 
of  important  suits  or  questions  upon  which  he  desired  to 
adjudicate. 

441.  Criminal  Matters. — To  the  plebiscita,  enacted  imder 
the  republic  against  certain  crimes,  must  be  added  other  senatds" 
consultay  and  the  constitutiones,  which  attach  penalties  to  par- 
ticular acts  styled  extraordinary  crimes  {extraordinaria  crimina^. 
In  many  cases  the  forms  of  criminal  procedure  under  the  re- 
public had  been  discarded,  though  they  were,  in  fact,  the  ordi- 
nary forms.  The  emperor  himself  often  pronounced  a  decree  ; 
the  prcefectus  urhanus,  jointly  with  the  council,  determined  the 
greater  part  of  the  extraordinary  crimes.  The  senate  was  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  examining  certain  accusations:  for 
example,  treason. 

442.  Eighteen  praetors  presided  at  Rome  over  the  different 
branches  of  criminal  jurisprudence  ;  in  the  provinces  the  prceses 
or  president  of  each  province,  or  the  vicarius  or  other  lieu- 
tenant delegated  by  the  prasfect,  and  above  those  the  pra?torian 
praefects,  acted  as  judges  of  appeal  representing  the  emperor, 

*  In  the  early  portion  of  the  empire,  participate  in  this  election,  invented  a 

when  the  election  of  magistrates  was  system  of  voting  by  ballot,  the  voting 

still  made  by  the  comitia,  Augustus,  tickets  being  forwarded  to  each  city  by 

according  to  Suetonius,  in  order  to  en-  the  decurions,  and  subsequently  sealed 

able  the  whole  of  Italy  the  better  to  and  returned  to  Borne. 
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vice  sacra,  from  whose  decree  a  final  appeal  lay  to  the  em- 
peror himself.  At  the  end  of  the  period  with  which  we  are  now 
dealings  the  system  of  formulary  procedure,  which  had  been  more 
and  more  limited  by  the  extension  of  the  extraordinary  proce- 
dure, was  ultimately  abandoned,  and  aU  procedure  became  extras 
ordinem.  The  distinction  between  jus  ajid  judicium  ceased,  as 
also  between  the  judex  and  the  magistrate,  with  this  exception, 
that  the  superior  magistrates,  in  their  capacity  SLSJudices  major esy 
in  the  event  of  being  overburdened  with  work,  delegated  the  trial 
of  inferior  causes  to  Hhejudices  pedanei.  Sometimes  the  emperor, 
by  a  rescript,  indicated  to  the  judge  the  decision  that  he  was 
expected  to  adopt;  at  other  times,  he  would  determine  the 
matter  in  controversy  by  a  decree. 

Causes  were  now  pleaded  before  the  judges  by  the  lawyers, 
who  had  adopted  their  calling  as  a  profession,  and  were  known 
by  the  name  of  advocati, 

443.  The  emperor  had  imder  him  the  whole  of  the  provinces. 
Some,  however,  were  considered  as  more  especially  belonging 
to  the  people;  others  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  Caesar. 
The  former  were  administered  by  pro-consuls  and  senators ;  the 
latter  by  the  emperor's  lieutenants  :  after  the  time  of  Diocletian, 
however,  the  division  of  the  imperial  power  between  the  Augusti 
and  the  Caesars  brought  about  a  partition  of  these  various  pro- 
vinces. 

444.  The  organization  and  system  of  local  administration 
established  in  the  colonies  and  the  municipia  was  extended  and 
generalized  throughout  the  various  territories  of  the  empire,  and 
at  the  same  time,  under  imperial  authority,  it  had  acquired  a 
greater  degree  of  uniformity  and  subordination.  So  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  now 
general,  the  condition  of  the  people  was  one  of  complete  sub- 
jection. 

The  inhabitants  destined  to  furnish  members  of  the  curia, 
or  local  senate,  formed  a  special  order  termed  curiales,  or  curice 
suhjecti.  Wealthy  citizens  could  be  eligible  to  this  class,  and 
their  children  inherited  this  privilege  {curialis  origo).     The 

B  B  2 
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members  of  the  curia  were  called  decuriones,  and  sometimes 
curiales.  Those  called  to  this  office  were  not  at  liberty  to  refuse 
the  smnmons.  If  they  endeavoured  to  evade  it,  either  by  travel- 
ling abroad^  or  by  taking  service  in  the  army,  or  by  concealing 
themselves  in  the  country,  the  cur  ice  summoned  them  and 
compelled  them  to  return.  Hence  the  term  curice  subjectiy 
which  indicates  a  species  of  subjection.  When,  however,  the 
number  of  curiales  was  extensive,  care  had  to  be  taken  when 
preparing  the  lists  of  decurions  (in  alho  decurionum  descri- 
hendo)y  to  arrange  that  the  duties  should  only  fall  alternately 
upon  those  liable  to  them.  In  proportion  as  the  curial  title 
brought  with  it  obligations  and  onerous  responsibilities,  espe- 
cially responsibility  for  the  fiill  payment  of  the  impost  due  from 
any  locality,  the  imperial  policy  endeavoured  to  invest  the  office 
with  dignity  and  privileges,  so  that  the  curial  orders  came  to 
be  the  highest  rank  in  the  cities.  They  were  not  liable  to  the 
same  penalties  as  plebeians ;  and  from  their  class  were  elected 
all  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  city.  At  the  head  of  these 
magistrates  there  were  ordinarily  to  be  found  duumviri,  who, 
during  their  term  of  office,  which  was  annual,  controlled  the 
affairs  of  the  city  and  presided  over  the  curia.  ^ 

But  owing  to  the  oppression  of  the  government  imder  the 
Lower  Empire,  the  harsh  fiscal  measures,  and  the  responsibili- 
ties with  which  the  decuriones  were  charged  for  the  acts  of  each 
other  and  of  the  whole  locality,  the  burdens  they  had  to  bear 
became  so  intolerable  that  the  curial  office  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  species  of  servitude.  Every  available  means  of  escaping 
this  onerous  duty  was  resorted  to,  and  places  which  enjoyed 
immimity  from  the  privilege  were  considered  as  enfranchised. 

The  Jus  Sacrum. 

445.  Paganism  was  still  the  system  of  religion  recognized 
by  the  public  law  ;  the  emperor  was  still  the  sovereign  pontiff; 
to  the  divinities  worshipped  by  the  Romans  the  senate  added 
the  person  of  the  deified  sovereign,  who  took  the  name  of 
divinus.     This  class,  therefore,  became  new  deities,  to  whose 

*  Cod.  20,  31,  De  decurwnilnti  et  filiis  eorum. 
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honour  temples  were  erected,  and  for  whose  worship  priests 
were  set  apart. 

Christianity,  however,  was  gradually  making  its  way,  and 
while  the  political  laws  of  Rome  reckoned  the  profession  of  it  a 
crime,  the  Roman  subjects  embraced  it  with  ardour.  The  time 
was  approaching  when  polytheism  was  destined  to  be  deprived 
of  legal  protection,  which  was  now  its  main  support 

The  Jus  Privatum. 

446.  The  epoch  of  which  we  are  now  treating  was  the 
most  bi-illiant  age  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  The  jurists  of 
this  period  comprise  a  long  list  of  illustrious  men  who  succes- 
rively  adorned  the  profession,  and  extracts  from  whose  numer- 
ous  works  in  the  form  of  fragmenta  have  been  handed  down  to 
our  own  time,  and  are  still  held  by  all  enlightened  nations  in 
well-merited  regard.  The  revolution  which  commenced  towards 
the  end  of  the  preceding  period  was  fully  developed  in  this,  and 
the  primitive,  laconic,  rude  and  barbarous  legal  system  of  early 
Rome  formed  the  basis  upon  which  an  extensive  science  of 
jurisprudence  was  erected,  imbued  with  the  principles  of  natural 
equity  and  adapted  to  the  civilized  condition  of  mankind. 

447.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  development  of  civil  law  by 
so  many  men  of  superior  genius  and  intellect  should  have  taken 
place  under  the  empire  at  a  time  when  liberty  was  suppressed. 
Is  this  to  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that,  under  a  republican 
form  of  government,  public  life  is  the  life  of  each  individual 
citizen,  and  the  jus  publicum  therefore  claims  the  first  place  in 
their  attention,  whereas  under  an  empire,  the  subjects  having 
only  private  life  to  regard,  Xhajus  publicum  becomes  a  nullity  to 
them,  and  jurists  therefore  naturally  devote  their  whole  attention 
to  the  development  of  the  jus  privatum,  which  acquires  value 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  only  branch  of  law  left  for  them 
to  deal  with  ?  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  it  was  under  the 
empire,  when  the  populations  had  conformed  to  absolutism,  and 
the  jus  publicum  was  corrupt,  that  the  jus  civile  became  deve- 
loped, ameliorated  and  approximated  to  the  laws  of  natural 
equity  common  to  aU  mankind.     Was  it  because  a  republic. 
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with  a  finn  administration^  and  isolated  from  other  countries, 
frames  its  own  laws  for  its  own  objects  in  a  terse  form,  and  bear- 
ing the  impress  of  republican  energy,  often  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  natural  equity,  because  each  person,  in  such  a  com- 
mimity,  is  regarded  not  as  an  individual  but  as  a  citizen, 
whereas  in  a  vast  empire  like  that  of  Rome,  comprising  various 
nations  and  possessing  no  longer  any  such  institution  as  real 
citizenship,  men  are  regarded  simply  as  indi\aduals,  and,  as 
such,  have  to  be  governed  by  those  general  laws  which  are 
applicable  to  all  mankind,  and  which  are  necessarily  at  the  same 
time  more  numerous  and  more  closely  allied  to  the  principles  of 
natural  justice  ? 

Be  the  case  as  it  may,  this  change  took  place.  The  new 
system  was  not,  however,  framed  upon  a  new  basis,  but  upon 
the  old.  The  laws  were  not  remade,  but  remodelled.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Twelve  Tables  and  of  the  civil 
law  were  universally  retained,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the 
contradictory  elements  of  the  past  system  with  the  reality  of 
the  present  constitutes  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Koman 
law. 

448.  Persons. — The  enfranchised  were  divided  into  three 
classes, — enfranchised  citizens,  enfitmchised  Latini  juniani  and 
enfranchised  dedititii ;  the  second  class  being  assimilated  to  the 
ancient  Latini  colonic  whose  rights  they  enjoyed,  the  third  to 
those  nations  who  surrendered  to  Rome  at  discretion.  The 
power  of  the  master  over  the  slave  had  decreased ;  he  had  now 
no  longer  the  right  of  life  and  death,  and  the  slave  who  had 
been  iUtreated  might  complain  to  the  magistrate.  The  paternal 
power,  patria  potestasy  had  also  decreased,  and  the  father  could 
no  longer,  as  a  general  rule,  either  sell  or  pledge  his  child.* 
The  son  had  begun  to  have  responsibility,  to  be  considered 
capable  of  possessing  rights;  he  was  the  sole  proprietor  of  his 
castrense  peculiuniy  that  is  to  say,  of  property  acquired  by 
military  service.  Marital  power  was  almost  extinct,  itsus  wan 
no  longer  a  medium  of  acquiring  it;  coemptio  had  become  rare, 
and  confarreatio  was  confined  to  the  pontiffs.     Natural  paren- 

'  Cod.  4,  43,  Depatr.  quifil,^  1  const.  Diod. 
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tage  was  that  chiefly  considered  by  the  pnetor;  tihe  pexx>6tiial 
tutelage  of  women  under  their  agnates  had  ceased;  gentilittu  no 
longer  existed.  From  the  time  of  Augustus  a  great  diffisrenoe 
had  been  recognized  between  the  ccelibes  and  the  married; 
between  those  who  had  children  and  those  who  had  none :  a 
di£Eerence  which  had  introduced  a  notable  inequality  in  their 
respectiye  rights,  especially  as  to  their  ability  to  receive  testa- 
mentary bequests. 

449.  Things  and  Pbopebty. — The  distinction  between  reg 
mancipti  and  res  nee  mancipii  still  existed,  as  also  did  that 
between  immovable  property  in  Italy  and  elsewhere:  mancipatio 
therefore  was  still  in  vogue.  The  right  of  property  was  divested 
of  its  ancient  Quiritarian  appellations,  and  had  commenced  to 
take  the  more  general  and  philosophical  term  of  proprietas, 
signifying  that  the  thing  alluded  to  was  appropriated  to  a  given 
person.^  Thus  philology,  in  the  three  successive  names  given 
to  this  riirht,  reveals  the  history  of  the  vicissitudes  and  tranch 
fonoatio7of  Roman  society.  Mancipium,  in  primitive  times 
{manu  capere),  was  the  term  used  when  war  and  the  lance  were 
the  principal  methods  of  acquiring  property.  Dominium,  at  a 
later  date,  expressed  the  notion  that  the  domusy  or  house,  was 
the  proprietor,  all  the  individual  members  being  absorbed  in  the 
person  of  its  chief  or  head.  And,  finally,  |?ropriWa*  recognized 
the  individual  character;  the  sons  being  persons  capable  of 
having  proprietary  rights.  It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  the 
domuSy  for  each  individual  might  be  an  owner. 

450.  Testaments. — The  father  of  the  family  had  no  longer 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  making  a  will,  for  the  sons  might  in 
this  way  dispose  of  their  castrense  peculium.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  be  able  to  accept  without  restriction  testamentary  gra- 
tuities, the  beneficiary  must  not  be  of  the  class  coelebsy  but  must 
have  the  jus  liherorumy  that  is  to  say,  the  rights  enjoyed  by 
those  who  had  children.  The  civil  forms  of  the  testament  were 
still  retained  in  civil  law  in  the  emancipation  of  the  inheritance, 
but  the  praetor  had  introduced  another  form,  in  which  manci- 

■  Dig.  41, 1,  De  adq.  rer,  domin,,  13,  f.  Nerat. 
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patio  was  suppressed.  Soldiers  on  service  were  relieved  of  all 
formality.  Codicils  were  valid,  and  in  such  as  required  no 
formality  legacies  might  be  given  and  Jideicommissarii  ap- 
pointed, provisions  which  the  heir  was  boimd  to  observe. 

451.  Successions. — The  tendency  of  legislation  was  con- 
tinually leaning  towards  the  rights  of  succession  to  natural 
relations ;  by  virtue  of  two  senatus-consulta,  children  succeeded 
to  their  mother,  and,  in  certain  cases,  mothers  to  their  children.^ 
The  praetor,  in  order  to  correct  and  to  supplement  the  civil 
law,  continued  to  give  the  possessio  honorum. 

452.  Contracts  and  Actions. — The  theory  of  the  four 
contracts  of  the^'w^  gentium  being  obligatory,  by  consent  alone, 
had  been  gradually  developed  and  was  by  this  time  fiilly  ac- 
cepted ;  the  number  of  pacts,  or  simple  agreements  recognized 
by  the  imperial  and  by  praetorian  law  as  obligatory,  had  been 
augmented.  Pacts,  however,  although  obligatory,  were  not 
dignified  with  the  title  of  contracts,  which  word  was  still  con- 
fined to  those  of  the  ancient  civil  law.  The  old  legis  actiones 
had  still  further  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  formulary  system,  by 
which  they  were  replaced,  at  the  end  of  the  period  now  under 
consideration  itself  gave  place  to  the  extraordinaria  judicia. 

Manners  and  Customs. 

453.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  picture  pre- 
sented by  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans  during  the 
republic,  when  every  citizen  breathed  the  spirit  of  fi^eedom 
within  the  republic  and  domineering  supremacy  without,  and 
that  presented  by  the  same  picture  under  the  empire.  But  we 
have  been  brought  up  to  this  period  in  the  histor}^  of  Rome  by 
a  gradual  approach,  and  the  attention  having  been  confined  to 
details,  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  striking  differences  which 
characterize  distant  epochs;  the  extent  of  the  changes  which 

*  The  S.  C.  Tertullianum  (Antoni-       right  of  succession  of  the  mother,  tlie 
nus  Pius)  and  the  S.  C.  Orphitianum      latter  the  children. 
(Marcos  Aorelios),  the  former  for  die 
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had  taken  place  can  only  be  fully  realized  by  noting  sudden  tran- 
ntions  from  one  period  to  the  other. 

Taught  under  Augustus  to  obey  a  single  individual,  despoiled 
of  all  public  rights,  of  their  ancient  magistracies,  crushed  be- 
neath the  sceptre  of  emperors  or  the  sword  of  the  military  classes, 
and  assimilated  to  all  the  other  nations  which  helped  to  con- 
stitute the  empire,  the  Romans  had  almost  forgotten  the  fitct 
that  they  were  once  free  men.  We  now  see  them  seeking  for 
the  approbation  of  a  master,  supplicating  fiivours,  looking 
anxiously  for  the  rescript  which  brings  them  promotion.  Even 
jurists,  with  their  high  sense  of  justice  and  the  liberality  of  their 
opinions  when  dealing  with  tiiejus  privatum,  forget  their  wisdom 
and  their  independence  when  treating  of  the  jus  publicum,  and 
look  upon  all  power  as  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single  indivi- 
duaL  Meantime  religious  dissension  spreads  throughout  the 
state,  spleen,  hatred  and  persecution  following  in  its  wake. 


n.-FROM  CONSTANTINE  TO  JUSTINIAN. 

454.  The  system  introduced  by  Diocletian  soon  bore  fruit; 
military  emeutes  disappeared,  and  the  constitutional  struggle 
between  the  Augusti  and  the  Caesars  was  rekindled.  Dio- 
cletian, from  the  depths  of  his  retreat,  could  observe  the  incen- 
diary at  work,  and  trace  his  ravages ;  he  saw  his  old  colleague 
Maximin  reappear  upon  the  scene  with  his  son  Maxentius, 
both  clad  in  the  imperial  purple.  The  two  Augusti,  Severus 
and  Galerius,  hastened  to  march  against  the  usurpers,  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  turmoil  the  two  Cffisars,  Constantme  and 
Maximin,  were  decorated  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  the 
state  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  efforts  of  six  emperors  each 
struggling  against  the  other,  a.d.  307. 

Emperors. 

In  the  East,  Galerius,  Licinius,  Maxhuin. 

In  the  West,  Maxektil  8,  Maximian,  Constantine. 
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Death  reduced  the  number  to  four,  a.d.  310,  and  there  then 
remained — 

In  the  East,  Maximik  and  Licnous. 

In  the  West,  Maxentius  and  Const antine. 

Then  ensued  war  between  Maxentius  and  Constantine.  The 
latter  rapidly  traversed  Italy,  and  defeated  Maxentius,  who 
perished  in  the  Tiber.  Constantine  entered  Rome  in  triumph, 
and  found  himself  sole  master  of  the  West.  On  the  other 
hand,  war  was  raging  between  Licinius  and  Maximin;  the 
latter  succumbed,  and  Licinius  ruled  in  the  East,  a.d.  313. 
In  the  East,  Licinius.       In  the  West,  Constantine. 

The  struggle  then  continued  between  these  two,  ending  after 
a  few  years  in  the  defeat  of  Licinius,  and  Constantine,  without 
a  riyal,  remained  sole  master  of  the  entire  empire,  a.d.  314. 
Such  is  the  &te  of  ambition  associated  with  despotism.  Kivalry 
ends  in  the  victory  of  one  and  the  destruction  of  the  rest,  and 
the  victor  erects  his  throne  upon  the  ruins  of  the  whole. 

455.  In  the  midst  of  these  wars  the  jurists  still  found  sub- 
jects to  which  their  attention  might  profitably  be  directed. 
Constantine,  after  his  victory  over  Maxentius,  without  himself 
embracing  the  Christian  religion,  placed  it  imder  imperial 
protection  ;^  and  at  a  later  date,  a.d.  320,  he  as  a  consequence 
of  this  protection  abolished  the  disability  under  which  the 
coBlibes  had  lain,  a  burden  which  had  chiefly  fallen  upon 
the  Christians,  many  of  whom  considered  it  meritorious  to 
abstain  from  marriage.  Thus  passed  away  for  ever  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  ccelibes  and  the  married,  a  political  dis- 
tinction which  had  occupied  so  large  a  share  of  the  attention 
of  the  jurist,  the  historian  and  the  poet. 

It  would  be  easy  to  refer  to  various  constitutions  of  Constan- 
tine, but  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  few. 

'  Licinius  also  was  favourably  dis-  edictum   Mediolanense    was    passed, 

posed  towards  Christianity.    In  A.D.  which  accorded  protection  to  Cliristi- 

814,  after  the  partition  of  the  empire  anity. 
between  Licinius  and  Constantine,  the 
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Section  LXXXIII. 
Constitutions  inyaudating  the  Notes  op  Paul,  Ulpian 

AND    MaBCIAN    upon    PaPINIAN,    AND    APPBOVINQ    THE 

OTHER  Writings  of  Paul  and  particularly  his  Sen- 

TENTUS. 

466.  From  the  publication  of  the  rescript  of  Adrian,  which 
had  given  the  force  of  law  to  the  opinions  of  the  authorized 
jurists  when  unanimous,  up  to  the  time  when  Lidnius  and 
Constantine  divided  between  them  the  Roman  empire,  about 
two  centuries  had  elapsed.  Between  the  time  of  Adrian  and 
Alexander  Severus,  however,  we  find  a  series  of  celebrated 
jurists.  Confining  ourselves  to  those  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Digest  of  Justinian,  we  have  seventeen  who  left 
behind  them  numerous  and  voluminous  writings,  and  who,  it 
must  be  supposed,  enjoyed  for  the  most  part  the  imperial  autho- 
rization. Amongst  them  are  Pomponius,  Scsevola,  Gkdus, 
Papinian,  Ulpian,  Paul,  Marcian  and  Modestinus,  with  the 
last  of  whom  the  Ust  of  the  great  jurists  seems  to  close.  Thence- 
fortii  the  magistrate,  the  judge,  the  litigant,  the  advocate  and 
the  student  had  to  depend  upon  the  past  era  of  jurisprudence, 
which  was  far  superior  to  that  of  their  own  time.  Legal  inter- 
pretation  reduced  to  a  conflict  of  quotations,  imder  a  spirit  of 
servility  to  the  voluminous  dicta  of  old  masters,  must  have  been 
a  difficult  and  uninteresting  task.  We  can  in  a  measure  realize 
this  from  what  takes  place  amongst  ourselves  w^hen  our  own 
practitioners  confine  their  research  and  argument  to  a  parade 
of  quotations.  The  rule  established  by  Adrian  concerning  the 
unanimity  of  opinion  necessary  to  constitute  law,  though  simple 
in  principle,  became  more  and  more  ineffectual  in  practice,  on 
accoimt  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  that  unanimity  in  such  a 
multitude  of  authorities,  and  proving  it  when  found.  When  it 
was  not  proved,  the  judge  was  at  liberty  to  make  his  election 
Ixitween  the  conflicting  opinions,  and  a  door  was  thus  opened  to 
(controversy  both  upon  the  law  and  the  value  to  be  attached  to 
the  opinion  of  one  jurist  over  another.  Among  the  jurists  them- 
selves, however,  the  prevailing  authority  was  Papinian.     But 
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there  were  other  jurists  who,  independently  of  their  learned 
works,  had  become  popular  on  account  of  the  excellent  elemen- 
tary treatises  which  they  had  published.  Among  these  were 
Graius,  Ulpian,  Paul  and  Marcian,  the  last  three  of  whom  had 
also  annotated  the  works  of  Papinian ;  but  their  notes,  whether 
critical  or  otherwise,  had  only  tended  to  perpetuate  uncertainty. 
We  already  knew,  from  passages  in  the  Codes  of  Theodosius 
and  Justinian,  that  these  notes,  on  account  of  the  great  honour 
rendered  to  Papinian  {propter  honorem  splendidissimi  Papiniani)^ 
had  been  disparaged  in  the  imperial  constitutions  ;*  when  in  our 
own  day,  amongst  the  new  fragments  of  the  Theodosian  Code 
discovered  by  M.  Clossius,  was  found  the  constitution  concern- 
ing the  notes  of  Ulpian  and  of  Paul:  it  is  a  constitution  of 
Constantine,  bearing  date  a.d.  321.  The  emperor  assigned  as 
the  reason  of  his  disparagement  that  the  notes  had  more  fre- 
quently corrupted  than  amended  the  writings  of  Papinian,  but 
that  he  was  especially  desirous  to  put  an  end  to  the  perpetual 
contests  between  the  jurists  {perpetuus  prudentium  contentiones 
eruere  cupientes),^  In  fact,  having  regard  to  the  practice  in 
vogue  in  his  time  of  accepting  the  authority  of  Papinian,  and 
disentangling  it  from  the  criticisms  of  Ulpian  and  Paul,  he 
rendered  considerable  service,  if  in  no  other  way,  in  this,  that 
he  diminished  the  source  of  perplexity  to  the  judges.  As  to 
that  which  concerns  the  disparagement  of  the  notes  of  Marcian, 
the  date  of  the  text  of  the  constitution  still  remains  unknown 
to  us. 

457.  The  provision  of  Constantine,  declaring  the  invalidity 
of  the  notes  upon  Papinian  by  Ulpian  and  Paul,  and  especially 

»  Cod.  Theod.  9,  43,  De  sentent. 
ptuns,  const,  unic.  Constantin. :  "  Re- 
motis  Ulpiani  atquc  Pauli  notis,  Papi- 
niani  placet  valere  sententiam"  (A.D. 
321).  Ibid.  1,  4,  De  responsis  pruden- 
tum,  3,  const.  Theodos.  et  Valentin. : 
"Notas  etiam  Pauli  atque  Ulpiani  in 
Papiniani  corpus  factas,  sicut  dudum 
statutum  est,  prsecipimus  infirmari" 
(A.D.  426).  Cod.  Justinian.  1,  17,  De 
veteri  Jure  enwleando,  1,  §  6 :  "  Qu» 
antea  in  notis  iEmilii  Papiniani  ex 
inpiano,  et  Paulo,  nee  non  Marciano 
adscnpta  sunt,  quae  antea  nuUam  vim 


obtinebant  propter  honorem  splendidis- 
simi  Papiniani,  etc.  .  .  ."  (a.d.  530). 

*  Cod.  Theod.  1,  4,  De  responsu 
pmdentum^  1,  Constantinus  A.  ad 
Max.  Preef.  Preet. :  "  Perpetual  pru- 
dentium contentiones  eruere  cnpientcs, 
Ulpiani  ac  Pauli  in  Papinianum 
notas,  qui  dum  ingenii  laudem  sectan- 
tur,  non  tam  corrigere  eum  quam  dc- 
pravare  maluerunt,  aboleri  prflccipi- 
mus.'*  DAT.  III.  Kal.  OCT.  Con- 
stantino u  et  Crispo  ii  Coss. 
(A.  321). 
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the  terms  in  which  this  invaliditj  is  declared,  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  other  works  of  these  two 
jurists.  It  is  easy  to  conjecture  that  such  was  the  case,  or  at 
least  was  apprehended,  in  connection  with  Paul,  who  seems  to 
have  been  followed  especiaUy  in  the  west,  whereas  Ulpian  had 
more  credit  in  the  east,  and  that  the  emperor  was  entreated  to 
explain  himself  upon  this  matter.  In  isnct,  six  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  constitution  invalidating  these  notes,  another 
constitution  of  the  same  prince,  ¥rith  the  existence  of  which  we 
have  become  acquainted  from  a  passage  of  the  Consultatio  veteris 
jurisconsultiy^  declared  the  independent  works  of  Paul,  and  par- 
ticularly his  9€ntenti<By  worthy  of  being  confirmed  and  quoted  as 
an  authority  before  the  judges. 

The  provisions  of  this  constitution,  which  belonged  to  a.d.  327, 
are  also  contained  in  the  new  texts  of  the  Theodosian  Code, 
brought  to  light  by  M.  Clossius,  to  which  we  must  refer  to 
appreciate  the  laudatory  tone  in  which  the  emperor  alludes  to 
the  works,  and  especially  to  the  sententi€B,  of  PauL  ' 

468.  These  are  the  only  texts  relating  to  the  authority  of 
the  jurists  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  firom  them  we 
gather  that  the  general  rule  as  to  it,  is  that  established  by 
Adrian :  unanimity,  in  order  that  the  opinions  of  the  jurists 
may  be  law ;  in  default  of  unanimity,  the  judge  is  fi'ee  to  adopt 
which  opinion  he  thinks  best ;  as  a  general  rule,  however,  pre- 
ference is  given  to  the  authority  of  Papinian ;  the  notes  upon 
Papinian,  by  Ulpian,  Paul  and  Marcian,  are  declared  by 
the  emperor  invalid;  but  imperial  authority  recognizes  the 
other  writings  of  Paul,  of  course,  as  precedents.  Thus,  as  to 
the  special  mention  of  the  works  of  the  jurists,  we  only  see  two 
imperial  constitutions  relating  to  them ;  the  one  to  invalidate 


'  Con$ultatto  veter.  juriseo-ns.,  §  7 : 
"  Secaodmn  seDtcntiam  Paali  jnndici 
cujns  sententias  sacratissimoram  prin- 
cipuni  scita  semper  yalitnras  divalls 
constitutio  declarat." 

•  Cod.  Theod.  1,  4,  De  re»p&niu 
prudewtum,  Cunstantinas  A.  ad  Max- 
im. Pr»f.  Praet :  "  Unirersa,  quae 
Bcriptara  Pauli  continentar,  rccepta 


anctoritate  firmanda  sont  et  omni  reDe- 
ratione  celebranda.  Ideoqae  Sententi- 
arum  libroe,  pleDissima  luce  et  perfeo- 
tissima  elocatione  et  JDstissima  ioris 
ratioDc  saccinctoa,  in  judiciis  prolatoa 
yalere  minime  dabitator."  Dat.  V 
Kal.  OCT.  Tbevibis,  Constantino 
C.XS.  y  et  Maximo  Cosb.  (A.  827). 
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the  notes  upon  Papinian,  the  other  to  confirm  the  remaining 
writings  of  Paul,  the  credit  of  which  had  been  damaged  by  the 
preceding  constitution. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of  things  for  another 
century,  that  is,  till  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  2nd  and  Valen- 
tinian  the  3rd,  who^  in  A.D.  426,  introduced  other  changes. 


Section  LXXXIV. 

The  Gregorian  and  the  Hermogenian  Codes  {Gre^ 
gorianus  Codex,  Hermogenianus  Codex). 

469.  Already,  in  the  time  of  the  classical  jurists,  some  among 
them  had  published  works  upon  the  imperial  constitutions  pro- 
mulgated at  the  period  to  which  they  belonged.  We  know  of 
one  by  Papirius  Justus,  who  lived  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  In 
addition  to  his  Institutes,*  we  find  quoted  in  the  Digest  of  Jus- 
tinian fourteen  fiiagments,  and  two  books  upon  the  constitutiones 
{De  constitutionibusy  lib.  1  and  2),  which  only  contain  an  ex- 
tremely dry  analysis,  a  mere  summary  of  a  series  of  rescrijits 
of  the  Emperors  Antoninus  (Marcus  Aurelius)  and  Verus,  of 
whom  he  was  a  contemporary,  without  any  indication  of  tlie 
dates.  The  principal  of  these  fi'agments  are  referred  to  in  the 
note.*  We  also  know,  fi'om  passages  in  the  Digest  of  Justinian, 
that  Paul,  who  belonged  to  the  time  of  Scptimius  Severus  and 
of  Caracalla,  published  a  collection  of  decrees,  three  books  of 
which  are  quoted  {Decretorum,  lib.  1,  2  and  3).'  This  is  con- 
nected with  another  publication  of  six  books  upon  the  same 
subject,  but  under  another  title :  Imperialium  sejitentinrum  in 
cognitionibus  prolataruniy  sive  decretorum,  libri  sex.*     In  these 


>  Dig.  2,  14,  De  pactU^  60,  Papirius 
Justus,  lib.  viii.  Institution um, 

*  Dig.  49,  1,  De  appellation.^  21 ; 
50,  1,  Ad  mnnicip.,  38;  50,  8,  De  ad- 
minist,  rer^ini  ad  civit.  pertin.y  9;  all 
fragments  of  Papirius  Justus,  lib.  i.  or 
lib.  ii.,  De  oonstitvtionibus. 

*  Dig.  2^y  5,  De  tutor,  et  cvrat.  datis, 
28;  44,  7,  De  oblig.  et  action.,  33; 
48,  19,  De  pmnii,  40;  49,  15.  De 
oaptiv.  et  po»tUfn.,  47,  48  aud  50;  50, 


2,   De  decurion.,  9;  all  fragments  of 
Paul,  lib.  i.  or  ii.  or  iii.,  Decrt  forum. 
*  Dig.  28,  5,  De  hatred,  instit.,  02; 

35,  1,  De  condit.  et  demonxtrnf.^  \\'A\ 

36,  1,  Ad  S.  P.  IVebell,  81  ;  37,  14, 
De  jure  patron.y  24  ;  40,  1,  Dc  manu- 
mins.f  10;  50,  10,  De  rerhor.  aignl/.y 
240;  all  fragments  ot*  Paul,  Imperiali- 
um tentent'uirum  in  cognitionibus j^ro- 
latarum  libri  $ex. 
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collections  the  &ct  and  the  emperor's  decision  are  farieflj  stated: 
Sever  us  Augustus  dixit;  imperator  noster  pronunciavit ;  or 
simply  Decrevit,  putavit  imperator  ;  placuit,  placet,  rescriptum 
est.  We  must  also  rank  in  the  same  category  the  commen* 
tary  of  Paul^  upon  certain  imperial  constitutions  issued  under 
the  form  of  letters  or  propositions  addressed  to  the  senate :  Ad 
Orationem  Div.  Antonini  et  Commodi;  Ad  Orationem  Div. 
Severi.^ 

460.  There  only  remain  to  be  mentioned  the  two  collections 
belonging  to  the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived,  and  which 
are  quoted  as  the  Gr^orian  Code  and  the  Hermogenian 
Code.  These  are  two  collections  of  imperial  rescripts,  aiv 
ranged  in  a  certain  methodical  order,  each  rescript  having  the 
name  of  the  emperor  from  whom  it  emanated  and  the  name  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  the  text  of  the  rescript, 
the  calends  and  the  consuls,— from  which  we  may  determine  its 
date, — and  brief  sketches  embracing  the  reigns  of  several  succes- 
sive emperors  during  a  period  of  about  a  century,  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  the  analytical  summaries  of  Papirius  Justus, 
which  are  extremely  curt.  It  is  to  these  two  collections  that 
the  term  code  was  first  applied,  a  word  which  since,  inde- 
pendently of  its  other  more  general  acceptations,  bears  in  the 
lower  empire  the  technical  signification  of  a  collection  of  impe- 
rial constitutions. 

461.  These  two  codes  had  no  legislative  authority;  they 
were  private  collections  made  by  two  jurists  whose  names  they 
respectively  bore — Gregorianus  and  Hermogenianus.  Neither 
of  these  codes  has  descended  to  us  in  a  complete  form.  Our 
knowledge  of  them  is  derived  from  the  collections  that  we  pos- 
sess in  various  works  of  extracts  that  have  been  made  fi*om 
them,  to  which  attention  will  be  directed  hereafter.*     It  is  cer- 

'  Dig:.  2*%  1*  •2>0  rifu  nvptiar.y  60,  eianum;  others  in  the  Mota^earvm  et 

Pnnl,   lib.  sing.  Ad   Orationem  Die,  JRomonarum  Ugum  eollatio^  called  in 

Afitonini  et  Commodi;  27, 9,  De rebus  the  middle  ages  Lex  Dei;  in  the  Conr 

eor.  qui  tub  tutel.,  2  and  13,  Panl,  lib.  tultatio  veterii    euiusdam  jurueott- 

sing.,  Ad  Orationem  Div.  Sereri,  suUi;  some  in  the  Lex  Jfomaiut  JBur^ 

*  Many  in  the  Lejp  liomana  Tlxf^o-  gundiorum^  or   Be$p*nua    Papiani; 

tKorum,  called  aiso  Dreviarium  Aluri"  and  in  the  Vatieanafragwtenta. 
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tain  that  ihej  are  anterior  to  Theodosius^  because  in  a.d.  429 
that  prince  ordered  that  they  should  be  taken  as  models  {ad 
Mtmiliiudinem  Gregoriani  atque  Hermogeniani  codicis)  for  the 
third  code  to  which  he  gave  his  name.  It  is  also  particularly 
to  be  remarked,  that  this  third  code  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
the  continuation  of  the  two  former,  only  including  those  consti- 
tutions which  date  from  Constantine,  that  is,  from  a.d.  312,  the 
point  at  which  the  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian  codes  stop.^ 
The  code  of  Justinian,  on  the  contrary,  contains  a  great  number 
of  imperial  constitutions  prior  to  Constantine,  and  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  the  sources  from  which  they  were  drawn 
were  the  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian  codes. 

462.  The  Gregorian  code  is  the  one  of  which  we  possess 
most  fragments ;  and  of  this  we  have  only  seventy  constitutions, 
wheteas  it  is  certain  that  it  must  have  contained  a  much  greater 
number.* 

It  was  divided  into  books,  the  number  of  which,  according 
to  the  indices  we  have,  was  fourteen,  but  we  do  not  know  how 
many  more  there  were ;  the  books  were  subdivided  into  titles, 
each  having  its  heading.  As  it  was  the  model  on  which  the 
codes  of  Theodosius  and  of  Justinian  were  compiled,  we  can 
tell  that  the  constitutions  were  arranged  under  each  article  by 
order  of  date.  The  space  of  time  embraced  by  the  constitutions 
which  are  known  to  us  extends  from  a.d.  196  to  a.d.  296 — 
exactly  a  century.  The  first  is  one  of  the  emj)eror  Sept ini ins 
Severus,  and  the  last  of  the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maxiinian. 
It  is  therefore  after  this  last  date,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign 
of  Diocletian  and  before  that  of  Constantine,  from  a.d.  296  to 
A.D.  385,  that  this  code,  according  to  all  apj^earances,  was  com- 
piled. Gregorianus,  the  author,  is  not  known  to  us  in  any 
other  way,  his  name  not  being  found  again  anywhere  in  the 
history  of  the  law. 

*  Cod.  Theod.  1, 1,  De  const itutionv-  »  Tlio  title   De  nuptiis  alone  con- 

bfu  prinoipum  et  edictit^   5,   const.  taincd  at  least  thirty-two,  from  what 

Theod.  et  Valentin. :  "  Ad  similitudi-  we  read  in  the  following?  passage  of  the 

nem  Grc^riani  et  Ilennogeniani  codi-  Collatio  legum  Mosa  tear  urn  et  Eonm- 

cis,  canctas  coUigi  constitutiones  de-  fitfrttw.tit.  6,  c.  6:  "  Ilanc  quoque  con- 

cemimuB,  qnas  Constantiiias  inclytos,  Btitutionem  Gregorianus,  titiilo/><mi/^- 

et  post  enm  divi    Frincipes    NcMiqne  tnt  insernit,  quas  est  trigcsima  et  se- 

tulimuB."  cunda." 
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463.  The  information  we  have  about  the  code  of  Hermo- 
genianus  is  still  more  incomplete.  We  scarcely  possess  thirty- 
two  constitutions,  no  index  of  books,  and  indeed  only  a  few 
articles  with  their  divisions.  These  constitutions  are  all  of  the 
reign  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  Diocletian  and  Constantius, 
from  A.D,  287  to  A.D.  304,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  seventeen  years. 
We  have,  however,  in  the  Consultatio  veterts  jurisconsulti, 
at  chapter  ix.,  seven  constitutions  of  Valens  and  Yalentinian 
(a.d.  364  and  365)  placed  under  the  heading,  JEx  corpore  Her- 
mogenianu 

A  theory  has  been  started,  and  it  is  one  we  are  inclined  to 
support,  that  the  expression  Ex  corpore  Hermogeniani  is  a  mis- 
take. This  theory  is  grounded  on  the  notion  that  neither  the 
code  of  Hermogenianus  nor  that  of  Gregorianus  came  down  to 
the  epoch  of  Constantine ;  at  any  rate,  that  at  this  epoch  these 
two  compilations  terminated  and  that  of  Theodosius  com- 
menced. 

Cujas  proposed  to  substitute  for  it  Ex  corpore  Tkeodostano, 
and  he  suggested  placing  the  seven  constitutions  in  question 
at  lib.  ii.,  art.  9,  De  pactis^  of  the  code  of  Theodosius,  but 
recent  discoveries  have  shown  that  they  are  not  to  be  found  in 
it.  Various  hypotheses  have  been  hazarded  to  explain  this 
presence  in  the  code  of  Hermogenianus  of  the  constitutions  of 
Valens  and  Valentinian,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  they  might 
have  been  inserted  in  it  in  some  editions,  or  through  subsequent 
additions.     The  whole  subject  is  one  of  conjecture. 

464.  The  ahnost  simultaneous  existence  of  two  codes  of  the 
same  kind  also  appears  to  require  some  explanation.  The 
question  occurs  whether  one  code  was  intended  to  supplement 
the  other ;  which,  however,  could  hardly  be  the  case,  as  a  certain 
number  of  constitutions  are  indicated  as  being  found  equally  in 
both.  Again,  whether  the  Gregorian  code  was  intended  more 
particularly  for  the  West,  and  the  other  for  the  East,  or  whether, 
lastly,  we  need  look  for  any  other  explanation  than  the  fact  of 
two  jurists  entering  into  an  agreement  to  bring  out  a  work  of 
the  kind,  the  necessity  of  which  would  be  suggested  by  the 
surrounding  circumstances  of  their  time,  and  by  the  phase 

C  C 
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which  the  imperial  law  had  assumed,  each  treating  the  subject 
of  his  work  from  his  own  point  of  view. 

466.  The  name  of  Hermogenianus  is  not,  like  that  of  Gre- 
gorianus,  exclusively  confined  to  the  code.  We  find  in  the 
Digest  of  Justinian  a  considerable  number  of  fragments,  more 
than  ninety,  taken  from  an  abridged  treatise  on  law,  in  six  books 
{juris  epitom<B)y  by  a  jurist  also  named  Hermogenianus.  It 
would  be  satisfactory  if  we  could  believe  that  this  was  the  com- 
piler of  the  imperial  constitutions,  or  the  editor  of  the  code 
of  that  name.  For  the  accuracy,  the  neatness  and  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  abridgment  show  that  the  author  must 
have  been  one  of  the  last  representatives  of  juridical  science,  and 
very  superior  to  the  average  writers  of  his  time.  He  himself 
declares  that  he  followed  in  his  epitome  the  arrangement  of  the 
edictum  perpetuumJ' 

466.  Among  the  treatises  written  upon  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian  codes,  and  the  editions 
which  have  been  published  of  those  codes,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  that  of  Cujas  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that 
of  Haenel,  in  Germany,  in  1837.* 

Emperor. 

a.d.  325.  constantine,  a. 

The  reign  of  Constantine  was  remarkable  for  the  triumph  of 
Christianity,  the  foundation  of  a  new  capital,  and  changes  in 
the  administration  of  the  empire.' 


*  Dig.  1,  5,  De  statu  hominumf  2,  f. 
Hermogen. :  "  Ordinem  edict!  perpetui 
secuti.** 

'  Titnli  ex  oorpore  Codiois  Grego- 
riani  et  Hej^mogenianij  et  multo  phi- 
res  qimm  orioribits  editionibit^  hahe- 
rentvr;  placed  by  Cujas  at  the  end  of 
his  edition  of  the  code  of  Theodosius, 
Lyons,  1666,  in  fol.  Codiois  O^regorU 
ani  et  Codicis  Hermogeniani  frag- 
menta,  placed  by  Gastavas  Ilaenel  at 
the  head  of  his  edition  of  the  Code 
ITieodosius,  Berlin,  1887,  in  quarto. 

'  For  the  study  of  the  public  law  of 


this  epoch  I  can  with  much  satisfaction 
refer  the  reader  to  the  work  of  our  col- 
league of  Dijon,  entitled  "  Public  and 
AdminUtrative  Roman  La/tvfram  the 
fourth  to  tlie  fifth  century  {from 
Constantine  to  Justinian)^*  by  M. 
De  Serrigny,  Professor  of  Administra- 
tive Law  of  the  Faculty  of  Dijon  (Paris, 
1862,  2  vols.  8vo). 

The  laws  on  the  subject  of  religion 
form  the  last  baok  of  the  Cod.  Theod. 
and  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  of 
the  Cod.  Just.  Several  constitutions  of 
Constantine  are  to  be  found  in  it  from 
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Section  LXXXV. 

Christianity  the  Religion  of  the  Empire. 

467.  We  have  seen  how  rapidly  Christianity  spread^  first 
from  one  individual  to  another,  then  from  province  to  province. 
The  efforts  of  the  emperors  to  restrain  it  only  increased  its 
vigour.  Constantine,  either  from  the  influence  of  broader  views, 
or  from  policy  or  conviction,  changed  the  system.  As  Csesar,  in 
Gaul,  he  had  defended  the  Christians  against  their  persecutors. 
After  his  conquest  of  Maxentius  and  the  West,  he  still  ftirther 
favoured  them :  and  when  he  became  master  of  the  empire 
he  proclaimed  their  religion  to  be  the  reUgion  of  the  state. 
Thus  the  extent  of  his  protection  and  support  of  Christianity 
increased  in  proportion  as  he  rose  in  power.  He  professed 
himself  to  belong  to  the  new  religion,  though  he  had  not  been 
baptized,  and  most  of  his  nobles  and  of  his  subjects  followed  his 
example.  Then  it  was  that  the  whole  system  of  the  ^m*  sacrum 
of  ancient  Rome  fell  to  pieces,  together  with  all  of  thejiw  pulh- 
licum  that  was  connected  with  it.  The  pontiffs,  the  flamens, 
the  vestals  disappeared  from  the  court,  and  were  replaced  by 
priests  and  bishops.  The  old  division  of  the  people  into  Chris- 
tians and  pagans  was  not  indeed  effaced ;  but  their  conditions 
were  changed,  the  Christians  finding  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  and  of  the  government,  the  pagans  subjected 
to  various  penalties  and  disabilities.  To  the  ranks  of  pagans 
were  now  added  heretics ;  for  already,  in  the  cradle  of  the 
Christian  church,  there  arose  obstinate  discussions  on  religious 
dogmas — a  perpetual  source  of  trouble  and  disorder.' 


A.D.  313  to  336 :  Cod.  Theod.  16, 2,  De 
epUcopiSy  eccleHiSf  &c.,  seven  consti- 
tutions, from  313  to  330 ;  6,  De  hare- 
tieUy  two  constitutions,  826;  8,  De 
JndccWy  five  constitutions,  from  315  to 
335 ;  9,  Ne  Ckrittianum  mancipinm 
Judcpus  habeat,  one  constitution,  of 
336;  10,  De  paganis,  one  constitution, 
of  321;  and  the  famous  constitutions 
of  Gratian,  Valentinian  and  Theodosios 
{If  De  Jide  cat  hoi. ,  2)  :  "  Cunctos  popu- 
los,  quos  clementiae  nostras  regit  tem- 
peramentum,  in  tali  volnmus  religione 
versari,  qnam  divinum  Petrum  aposto- 


lum  tradidisse  Romania  religio  nsque 
ad  nunc  ab  ipso  insinuata  declarat" 
(A.D.  380). 

'  It  was  to  put  an  end  to  these  dis- 
putes that  the  first  general  assembly. 
Known  under  the  name  of  council,  took 
place  at  Niciea,  A.D.  325,  where  there 
were  assembled  318  bishops  and  a  great 
number  of  priests ;  the  emperor  himself 
attended  it.  The  opinions  of  Arius 
were  condemned  as  heretical,  but  they 
were  not  put  down,  and  were  destined 
for  a  long  time  to  divide  the  empire. 


C  C2 
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468.  From  this  moment  the  influence  of  Cluistianity  on  the 
law,  which  had  been  heretofore  but  an  indirect  influence  oper- 
ating through  the  propagation  of  ideas  imrecognized  even  by 
those  who  were  subjected  to  it,  became  more  marked.  It  acted 
with  authority.  Although  it  introduced  no  revolution  in  public 
institutions,  and  certainly  not  in  private  legislation,  although  it 
accepted  these  things  as  it  found  them,  yet  in  many  respects, 
and  especially  in  everything  connected  with  religion,  it  sensibly 
modified  the  former,  and  in  the  domain  of  private  law  it  intro- 
duced a  totally  new  spirit  and  tendencies. 


Section  LXXXVI. 
The  Foundation  of  a  New  Capital. 

469.  Rome,  which  had  been  losing  day  by  day  the  imposing 
character  and  the  grandeur  which  its  people  and  its  institutions 
gave  it,  had  ceased  to  be  the  first  city  in  the  empire.  The 
emperors  had  abandoned  it,  and,  fixing  their  residence  far  fi-om 
its  walls,  they  had  successively  increased  the  distance  which 
separated  them  &om  that  fidlen  capital.  Diocletian  had  car- 
ried his  court  to  Milan,  whilst  his  colleague  had  a  brilliant  one 
at  Nicomedia.  Constantine  showed  still  greater  dislike  for 
Rome,  and  only  made  a  few  fleeting  visits  to  it.  At  last,  when 
lefli  without  a  rival,  he  desired  to  make  his  capital  the  centre  of 
his  vast  dominions.  Italy  was  but  one  of  the  extremities  of  it ; 
the  Eastern  portion  presented  more  attractions,  and  offered,  as  a 
capital,  Byzantium,  situated  on  the  Bosphorus,  connected  with 
two  seas,  and  opening  out  communications  with  all  the  provinces. 
He  therefore  selected  that  city,  had  it  rapidly  enlarged,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  built ;  gave  it  the  name  of  Constantinople, 
and  located  in  it  the  seat  of  empire.  Abandoning  disinherited 
Italy,  the  nobles,  the  dignitaries,  the  courtiers  followed  the 
emperor  to  the  new  metropolis.  There  the  luxury,  the  effemi- 
nacy, the  servility  of  the  East  soon  appeared,  and  crowds  of 
royal    attendants,    amongst  whom  were    eunuchs,   filled  the 
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palace.  Greek  became  the  general  language ;  the  great  ideas, 
the  souvenirs  of  a  past  age  of  glory,  did  not  foUow  the  court  to 
the  Bosphorus ;  thej  remained  on  the  shores  of  the  Tiber  in 
the  midst  of  Italj,  where,  in  striking  contrast  with  those  relics  of 
past  splendour,  Rome  possessed  litde  beyond  a  powerless  senate, 
exiled  in  almost  deserted  walls.  And  yet,  such  is  the  force  of 
habit,  and  so  great  the  influence  of  a  long  period  of  power, 
that  the  names  of  Rome  and  of  Italy  were  preserved  in  the 
laws  as  a  peculiar  &your;  and  the  inhabitants  retained  the 
special  rights  which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed.  Beal  estates, 
or  inmiovable  property  situated  in  those  places,  were  still  for  a 
long  time  kqpt  distinct  from  the  inmiovable  property  of  the 
other  provinces  and  classed  with  res  mancipiu  So  that  the 
emperors  in  &ct,  to  raise  up  Constantinople,  merely  granted  it 
the  privileges  of  Rome. 

470.  It  was  impossible,  however,  that  the  change  of  religion 
and  of  capital  should  not  introduce  modifications  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  state  and  in  the  various  magistracies.  A  few 
new  offices  were  created  in  addition  to  those  which  already 
existed,  and  of  the  latter  some  were  invested  with  superior  dig^ 
nity,  while  others  were  debased.  We  have  a  few  words  to  say 
about  the  episcopt,  the  patricii^  the  comites  consistoriani,  the 
gucBstores  sacri  palcUii,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  provinces. 


Section  LXXXVII. 
The  Bishops  {Episcopi). 

471.  Among  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  empire  were  the 
bishops ;  their  principal  functions  consisted  in  the  duties  which 
the  humanity  and  the  charity  of  their  religion  imposed  upon 
them,  and  which  is  their  finest  attribute — the  care  of  the  poor, 
of  captives,  of  exposed  children,  of  children  forcibly  prostituted 
by  their  fathers.  Occupying  the  first  rank  in  the  cities  in 
which  they  resided,  and  enjoying  the  respect  and  veneration  with 
which  all  religions  invest  their  ministers,  they  were  members  of 
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the  councils  which  nominated  the  guardians  and  the  curators ; 
they  enjoyed^  like  the  consuls^  the  proconsuls,  and  the  praetors^ 
the  power  of  enfiranchising  the  slaves  in  the  churches ;  they 
even  acted  for  those  ma^strates  during  their  absence.  And^  in 
fiust,  pressing  near  the  throne,  they  often  directed  the  emperor 
in  the  affiurs  of  the  state. 

472.  The  genius  of  Christianity^  which  breathes  the  spirit  of 
charity  and  of  oonciliation,  was  opposed  to  law  suits  and  to  the 
animosity  which  they  generate.  St.  Paul  advised  the  Christians 
to  keep  away  from  the  civil  tribunals,  and  to  have  their  differences 
settled  like  brethren,  tlirough  the  ministry  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  The  judicial  organization  of  the  Romans, 
which  allowed  every  fiicility  to  the  suitor  for  challenging  the 
judge,  and  for  resorting  to  arbitration,  accommodated  itself 
easily  to  this  usage,  which  had  spread  widely  among  Christians. 
Constantine  made  it  a  legislative  institution,  and  invested  the 
bishops  with  a  certain  jurisdiction,  to  which  certain  classes  and 
matters  relating  to  religion  and  the  churches  were  amenable, 
while,  in  other  cases,  it  was  only  exerciseable  at  the  option  of 
^  parties,  and  Aub  constituted  a  system  of  Toluntaiy  arbitra- 
tion  to  which  they  might  have  recourse  when  it  suited  them  to  do 
so.  Thus  the  episcopalis  audientia  or  the  episcopal  jurisdiction 
was  sustained  by  the  confidence  of  the  fsdthfid.^ 


Sbction  LXXXVIII. 

The  Patbich. 

473.  Constantine  gave  this  title  to  a  few  eminent  personages 
who  had  filled  high  magistracies  in  the  empire,  and  who  were 
to  be  his  intimate  councillors  in  times  of  need.  Some  imperial 
constitutions  represent  the  patricii  as  chosen  in  some  way  by 
the  emperor  to  be  to  him  as  fathers  {loco  patris  honor antur — 
quem  sibi  patrem  imperaior  elegit).  This  dignity,  which  was 
honorary  and  lasted  for  life,  but  without  any  jiuisdiction  or  tm- 

>  Cod.  1^  4,  De  epiteopali  audientia. 
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periumy  was  perpetuated  under  the  other  emperors ;  It  was  a 
kind  of  honorary  distinction,  conferring  high  rank  and  prece- 
dence in*  the  hierarchy  of  the  Lower  Empire  {qui  cceteris  om- 
nibus anteponituf).  The  emperor  Zeno  designated  it  an  hono- 
rary consulship.! 


Section  LXXXIX. 

comites  consistoriani. 

474.  Previous  emperors  had  instituted  a  kind  of  coimcil  of 
state  called  a  consistorium,  which  took  cognizance  generally 
of  state  affairs.  Constantine  strengthened  the  council  and 
added  to  its  members,  who  were  called  comites  consistoxiani. 
He  also  established  at  Constantinople  a  senate  similar  to  that 
at  Kome.  This  senate  appears  to  have  been  the  council  of  the 
empire^  while  the  consistorium  was  the  council  of  the  emperor.* 


Section  XC. 
QuiESTOR  Sacri  Palatii. 

475.  This  functionary  was  a  kind  of  high  chancellor, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preserving  the  law,  drawing  out 
projected  enactments,  keeping  a  list  of  the  favours  and  distinc- 
tions granted  by  the  emperor,  preparing  rescripts  and  forward- 
ing them.  It  is  probable  that  the  origin  of  this  office  was  the 
qucBstor  candidatus  of  the  emperor,  an  office  created  by 
Augustus,  and  which  developed  itself  under  his  successor,  and 
changed  its  name  under  Constantine. 


*  Cod.  12,  3,  De  consulibHS .  .  .et 
patriciis. 

^  Cod.  12,  10,  De  comitihns  conitutO' 
rianis.  The  title  of  contcgj  which  sig- 
nifies, projjerly  speaking,  companion, 
and  from  which  we  have  derived  that 
of  connt,  was  not  applied  merely  to  the 
members  of  the  consistory  ;  there  were 
several  other  officers  who  bore  it :  comes 


sacranim  largitionum,  comes  remm 
priratamviy  comes  sacri  jtalatii,  co- 
mites militarcs.  It  was  also  at  this 
epoch  that  the  name  of  dux,  duke, 
began  to  form  the  title  of  certain  func- 
tionaries. Sec  Cod.  1,  46,  De  ojfivio 
militariuM  judicum,  3,  const.  Theod. 
et  Val. 
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Section  XCI. 
Magistrates  of  the  Provinces. 

476.  The  empire  was  divided  by  Constantine  into  four  great 
praetorian  praefectorates, — the  East,  Llyria,  Italy  and  GaiJ. 
Each  praefectorate  was  divided  into  several  dioceses,  and  each 
diocese  into  several  provinces.^ 

At  the  head  of  each  prsefectorate  was  placed  a  praetorian 
praefect;  to  the  dioceses  the  emperor  sent,  to  represent  the 
praefects,  magistrates  named  vicars  {vicar ii)  ;  lastly,  each  pro- 
vince was  confided  to  a  president,  who  bore  the  title  either  of 
proconsul  or  of  rector  {rector  provincial). 


Section  XCII. 

Other  Functionaries  of  the  Empire. — A  New 
Hierarchical  Nobility. 

477.  To  complete  the  list  of  the  fimctionaries  we  must  add 
to  it  the  consuls,  the  praetors,  the  proifectus  vi^ilum,  the  prcs^ 
Jectus  annonarum,  the  prcefectus  urbiy  which  had  not  been  as 
yet  established  in  Constantinople;  the  magister  equiturriy  and 
the  magister  militumy  or  commander  of  the  infantry,  who  had 
inherited  all  the  military  power  of  the  praetorian  praefects :  for 
Constantine  had  suppressed  the  praetorian  soldiers,  and  had 
left  to  the  praefects  nothing  but  a  civil  jurisdiction.  There 
were  besides  a  crowd  of  noble  servitors,  with  whom  the  emperor 
surrounded  himself,  known  under  the  various  names  of  cubicu- 
lariiy  castrensianiy  minister iani,  silentiarii,  &c.,  all  comprised 
under  the  general  expression  palatini,  or  officers  of  the  palace 
who  were  attached  to  the  emperor  and  not  to  the  state,  and 
whom  we  shall  pass  over  in  silence. 

478.  From  all  those  offices  there  had  issued  a  sort  of  new 

*  Prafectorate  of  the  Ed^ty  com-  Prctfectorate  of  Italy^  comprising 

prising  Asia,  Egypt,  Libya  and  Thracia:  Italy,   a  part  of  lUyria  and  Africa: 

five  dioceses,  forty-eight  provinces.  three  dioceses,  twenty-nine  provinces. 

Praafectorate  of  lUyria^  comprising  Prtpfectorate  of  Qanly  comprising 

Mcesia,  Macedonia,  Greece  and  Crete :  Ganl,  Spain  and  Brittany :  three  dio- 

two  dioceses,  eleven  provinces.  ceses,  twenty-nine  provinces. 
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nobility^  arranged  hierarchically^  each  dass  of  which  enjoyed 
its  insignia,  its  honours,  its  privileges,  its  exemptions.  The 
princes  of  the  imperial  fiunilj  were  nobilissimu  Certain  offices 
which  ranked  in  the  highest  class,  and  among  which  were  to  be 
found  those  of  the  prsetorian  prsefects  and  prasfects  of  the  dly, 
the  qusestors  of  the  sacred  palace,  and  several  classes  of  comites, 
gave  to  those  who  were  invested  with  them  the  title  and  the 
rank  of  illustres.  Others,  in  the  second  degree,  especially 
certain  proconsuls  or  vicars,  certain  classes  of  comiies  or  dukes 
{duces),  &c.,  enjoyed  the  title  and  rank  of  spectabiles.  Others, 
such  as  the  consularies,  the  correctores,  the  presidents,  &c.,  had 
the  title  and  rank  of  clarissimi.  In  the  fourth  rank  were  the 
perfectissimi,  among  whom  were  reckoned  the  duumvirs  and  * 
the  decurions  of  the  cities.  Lastly,  in  the  lowest  rank,  came 
the  egregii.  Thus  the  different  classes  and  degrees  among 
the  nobility  were  clearly  defined.  There  is  a  table  extant,  a 
sort  of  almanac  of  the  Roman  empire,  dating  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  which  gives  a  list  of  all  these  functionaries 
of  the  East  and  West  and  their  rank.^ 


Section  XCIII. 

Innovations  of  Constantine  in  the  Jus  Privatum — 
Abrogation  of  the  Penalties  against  C(elibes  and 
Orbi — New  Amendments  of  the  Leges  Julia  and 

Papia. 

479.  Constantine  did  not  confine  himself  to  innovations  on 
XhQJus  publicum y  but  extended  them  also  to  the^w*  privatum. 
He  moderated,  in  several  respects,  the  patria  potestas.  Thus  he 
no  longer  permitted  the  father  to  sell  his  child  except  at  the 
moment  of  his  birth,  and  when  he  was  forced  to  it  by  extreme 
poverty.  He  granted  to  the  officers  of  the  palace  {palatini), 
although  they  were  the  sons  of  a  family,  the  exclusive  owner- 
ship of  the  property  they  had  obtained  at  the  court,  as  if  they 
had  acquired  it  in  the  army :  this  is  the  origin  of  the  peculium 

'  Notitia  diffnitatwn  OrientU  et  OceidentU. 
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quasi  castrans.  He  withdrew  from  the  father  the  ownership, 
and  only  left  him  the  usufruct,  of  the  goods  which  the  son  of 
the  femily  held  from  his  mother.  This,  also,  is  the  origin  of 
HajQ  pecuUumy  which  was  called  a&erwBids  peculium  adventitium. 
On  these  points,  and  on  a  few  others  which  cannot  find  their 
place  in  so  brief  a  summary  as  this  is,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
observe  the  influence  of  Christianity,  which  had  now  become 
direct  and  powerfrd. 

480.  But  where  this  influence  is  especially  observable  is  in 
the  abrogation  which  Constantine  made  of  the  incapacities  to 
receive  legacies,  a  burden  laid  by  the  leges  Julia  and  Papia 
'  Poppcsay  upon  the  ccelibes  and  orbi.  The  Christian  religion, 
which  did  not  approve  of  second  nuptials,  and  honoured,  as  a 
meritorious  sacrifice,  cehbacy,  to  which  it  called  its  most  zealous 
neophytes,  and  a  very  numerous  class  of  persons,  could  no  longer 
tolerate  those  relics  of  the  past.  We  possess  the  constitution 
by  which  the  Emperor  Constantine  abrogated  these  penalties  in 
an  article  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  with  this  heading :  De  in^ 
Jirmandis  pcenis  ccelibatus  et  orbitatis.  The  emperor  desired 
that  those  who  were  styled  coelibes  should  be  Uberated  from  the 
penalties  imposed  on  them  by  those  laws,  imminentibus  legum 
terroribus  liberentur^  that  the  status  known  as  orbus  should  dis- 
appear, as  well  as  the  penalty  inflicted  on  that  condition,  and 
that  everyone  should  enjoy  an  equal  capacity  to  receive  testa- 
mentary gifts,  sitque  omnibus  (Bqua  conditio  capessendi.  He 
extended  the  same  provisions  to  women.  But,  on  account  of 
the  risk  of  undue  influence  between  man  and  wife,  he  expressly 
reserved  from  the  husband,  as  to  their  capacity  to  inherit  from 
one  another,  the  operation  of  the  caducary  laws.*     Among  the 


*  "  Qui  jure  veteri  coelibes  habeban- 
tur,  imminentibos  Icgnm  terroribns  li- 
berentur,  atqne  ita  vivant  ac  si  numero 
maritomm  matrimonii  focdcre  fulciren- 
tnr,  gitqne  omnibas  a^qua  conditio  ca- 
pessendi quod  quisquc  mereatur.  Nee 
vero  quisquam  orbus  habeatur  :  proj)o- 
Bita  huic  nomini  damna  non  noceant. 
§  1.  Qnam  rem  et  circa  feminas  aesti- 
mamus,  eammque  cervicibns  imposita 
juris  imperia,  velut  qusedam  juga  solvi- 
mna  promiscuc  omnibus.    §  2.  Yemm 


hujus  beneficii  maritiset  uxoribns  inter 
se  usurpatio  non  patebit,  qiiorum  fal- 
laces  plerumque  blanditia*  vix  etitim 
opposite  juris  rigore  cohibcntur,  sed 
maneat  inter  istas  personas  legum  prisca 
auctoritas.'*  Cod.  Tbeod.  lib.  viii.  tit. 
16,  De  infirmandis  papain  ca'lihatyg 
et  orhitatiSy  const.  Constantine,  a.d. 
320.  Tbe  same  constitution,  with  tlio 
exception  of  clause  2,  which  was  suj)- 
pressed  in  consequence  of  the  change  of 
legislation  on  that  point,  is  found  in  the 
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oondLtions^  the  fulfilment  of  wldch  would  ensure  to  the  consorts 
fiill  capadly^  was  the  existence  of  a  common  child.^ 

481.  It  is  stiU  a  debated  question  whether  this  constitution 
e£Eected  the  suppression  of  the  privilege  of  paternity  in  the  claim 
to  the  caduca  or  quasi  caduca,  and  whether  jurisprudence  drew 
this  conclusion  firom  it^  or  whether  some  subsequent  constitution 
had  specifically  decreed  it.  Many  of  our  modem  jurists  are  of 
opinion  that  this  privilege  of  paternity  survived  the  legislation 
of  Constantine  and  of  subsequent  emperors,  and  continued  up  to 
the  time  of  Justinian.  This  opinion  is  very  generally  accepted ; 
it  is,  however,  impossible  for  us  to  share  it. 

482.  Without  doubt  a  distinction  can  be  made  between 
ptmishments  and  rewards.  It  is  true  the  constitution  of  Con- 
stantine speaks  of  one  and  not  of  the  other ;  but  great  changes 
in  manners,  and  especiaUy  in  creeds  and  religious  practices,  are 
always  attended  with  proportionate  results.  In  a  stateof  things 
like  that  which  existed  when  this  constitution  became  law ;  when 
society  had  been  leavened  by  Christian  principles,  when  testa- 
mentary bequests  were  commonly  made  to  churches,  relieious 
corpSons,  bishops,  and  oUier  eLlesiastics ;  when  the  pSice 
of  devoting  oneself  to  a  life  of  chastity  by  religious  vows  was 
held  in  honour  and  respect,  in  such  a  state  of  society  what  could 
be  the  meaning  of  a  privilege  conferred  on  heirJ  or  legatees 
having  children,  to  the  detriment  of  those  who  had  not  any?  or 
what  had  become  of  the  aboUtion  of  the  distinction  between  the 
ccelibes  and  the  orbi,  every  vestige  of  which  it  was  Constantine's 
desire  to  efface.  The  laws  of  Augustus,  already  more  than 
once  amended,  had  had  their  day. 


code  of  Jastinian,  lib.  viii.  tit  58,  De 
infirmandi4  ptsnU  ecelibattis,  orbU 
tatU,  et  de  decinutrii^  suhlatis,  under 
the  name  of  the  children  of  ConRtan- 
tinc,  A.D.  339 ;  but  it  is  a88erte<i  by 
the  historians  that  Constantino  was  the 
first  author  of  it,  and  that  the  code 
Tbeodosian  is  right. 

*  *'  Aut  si  filium  filiamye  communcm 
habeant."    Begal»  Ulp.  tit.  16,  De 


iolidi  eapaoitate  inter  virum  et  ux^ 
orem.  We  have  in  this  article  of  the 
Regulte  of  Ulpian,  and  in  that  which 
precedes  it  (tit.  15,  De  decimU),  de- 
tailed indications  on  the  limits  of  the 
capacitpr  which  husband  and  wife  had 
to  receive  legacies  from  each  other,  and 
on  the  various  conditions  the  fulfilling 
of  which  would  confer  that  capacity  in 
its  entirety. 
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483.  It  IS  to  be  remarked  that  neither  in  the  code  of  Theo- 
dosius^  nor  in  that  of  Justinian,  is  there  a  single  constitution, 
nor  indeed  any  mention  at  all,  however  slight,  of  the  right  of 
the  patres  to  claim  the  caduca.  This  silence  is  very  significant, 
especially  in  the  code  of  Theodosius ;  for  if  it  were  true  that, 
under  this  emperor,  this  right  was  still  in  vogue,  this  absence  of 
every  trace  of  it  could  no  longer  be  attributed,  as  it  may  be  in 
regard  to  the  epoch  of  Justinian,  to  interpolations  or  to  sup- 
pressions designedly  made.  We  may  remark  also  that,  even  in 
the  constitution  of  Justinian,  in  which  that  emperor  removes 
the  last  vestiges  of  legislation  concerning  the  caduca^  he  does 
not  mention  the  privilege  of  the  patres  ;  and  yet,  in  that  long 
constitution  De  caducis  tollendisy  he  formally  declares,  and  that 
in  many  places,  that  he  is  about  to  make  a  complete  exposition 
of  the  laws  then  existing,  90  that  it  may  be  well  known  what 
was  abrogated  or  reformed  (uf  quod  tolltttiryvel  reformatur  non 
sit  incoffnitum),^  This  exposition,  which  is  long  and  enters 
into  detail^  was  one  of  the  sources  whence  we  derived  our  in- 
formation about  the  caduca  before  the  discovery  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Grains.  But  the  word  patres  does  not  occur  in  it.  So 
that^  in  fact,  there  is  no  allusion  to  what  would  certainly  have 
been  the  greatest  change  that  the  constitution  could  have  pro- 
duced in  society  as  to  testamentary  bequests.  So  &r  as  regards 
the  epoch  of  Justinian  the  proof  is  complete,  and  I  do  not  see 
that  these  arguments  can  be  met. 

484.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  jus  liberorum  continued 
to  be  solicited  firom  the  emperors  after  Constantine,  and  granted 
by  them  as  an  individual  favour ;  and  it  must  also  be  admitted 
that  the  constitution  of  Honorius  and  of  Theodosius  runs  in 
these  terms:  ^^  Nemo  post  hcec  a  nobis  jus  liberorum  petat,  quod 
simul  hac  lege  detulimus.^^^     This  is  not  so  general  as  it  might 

'  Code,  lib.  vi.  tit.  51,  De  cadvcis  spectionem  hajus  articuli  latius  et  cnm 

tollendis,  const.  Justinian,  A.D.  534 :  snbtiliori  tractatn  dirimcre,  ut  sit  oni- 

"  §  2.    .    .  Consentanenm  est  et  torn-  nibus  et  hoc  apertissime  constitutum." 

pora  eomm,  et  nomina  manifesto  expo-  *  Code  Thcod.  lib.  viii.  tit.  17,  De 

nere :  ut  quod  vel  tollitur,  vel  reforma-  jure  liberorum ,  constitution  3  of  Hono- 

tur  non  sit  incognitum .    .    ."    "  §  10.  rius  and  of  Theodosius,  a,d.  410. 
Neceasariom  esse  dnximus  omnem  in- 
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be  supposed  to  be,  if  it  is  separated  firom  what  precedes  and  from 
what  follows  it ;  but  we  must  know  to  what  this  jus  liberorum 
applied.  I  shall  point  out  three  instances  of  this  application 
which  had  survived  the  legislation  of  Constantine,  whose  history 
it  is  interesting  to  trace. 

1.  It  applied  to  the  capacity  of  husband  and  wife  to  receive 
legacies  from  one  another.  The  existence  of  a  common  child 
gave  this  capacity.  Constantine,  acting  from  the  motives 
which  have  been  already  explained,  by  an  express  reserve 
retained  on  this  point  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Papia.  The 
husband  and  wife  whose  union  was  without  issue  continued  to 
solicit  for  this  purpose  from  the  emperors  the  jus  liberorum. 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  a.d.  396>  first  ameliorated  their 
condition  by  deciding  that  neither  age  nor  time  should  be  any 
longer  an  impediment  to  their  prayer  being  granted,  but  that 
it  should  be  sufficient  for  them,  to  entitle  them  to  soUcit  the 
concession,  that  they  had  the  misfortune  of  despairing  of  issue.^ 
Fourteen  years  afterwards,  Honorius,  with  Theodosius,  com- 
pleted that  reform :  whether  they  had  or  had  not  any  children 
(quamvis  non  interveniant  liberi)^  full  capacity  was  restored  to 
the  husband  and  wife  to  make  to  each  other  testamentary 
bequests  as  their  feelings  dictated.* 

2.  It  was  applied  to  the  right  of  mothers  to  succeed  to 
their  own  children.     The  question  is  not  here  about  testamen- 


»  Code  Theod.  lib.  viii.  tit.  17,  con- 
stitution 1,  Arcadins  and  Honorins, 
A.D.  396 :  "  Sancimus,  ut  sit  in  petendo 
iure  liberorum  sine  definitione  temporis 
liccntia  supplicandi,  nee  implorantum 
preccs  ffitas  vcl  tcmpus  impediat,  scd 
sola  miseris  ad  poscendum  auxilium 
Bufliciat  desperatio  liberorum.'* 

■  Code  Theod.  lib.  viii.  tit.  17,  con- 
stitution 2,  Honorius  and  Theodosius, 
A.D.  410  :  "  In  perpctuum  hac  lege  de- 
ccmimus,  inter  virum  et  nxorem  ratio- 
nem  ce«sare  ex  lege  Papia  decimarum, 
et  quamvis  non  interveniant  liberi,  ex 
suis  qnoqne  eos  solidnm  capere  testa- 
mentis,  nisi  forte  lex  alia  imminuerit 
derelicta.  Tantura  igitur  post  hiec  ma- 
ritus  vel  uxor  sibi  invicem  derelinqnant, 
qnantnm  snperstes  amor  exegerit."  It 
is  in  the  latter  part  of  this  coustitntion 


that  the  prohibition  occurs,  made  by 
these  same  emperors,  forbidding  any 
application  to  them  for  the  future  for 
the  jits  liberorum,  since  they  had 
granted  the  concession  generally. 
Cujas  and  Godefroy  were  perfectly 
right  in  sa^ng  that  the  only  thing 
referred  to  in  this  constitution  was  the 
jus  liberorum  between  husband  and 
wife  ;  the  provision  is  quite  clear.  But 
we  must  go  further ;  all  this  article  of 
the  code  Theodosian,  Be  jure  libero- 
ruifiy  relates  to  that  same  question  ;  the 
four  laws  which  compose  it,  from  the 
first  to  the  second,  have  no  other  sense, 
meaning  or  application  ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  note  the  terms  used  in  connection 
with  the  whole  context  from  the  first  to 
the  fourth  to  be  convinced  of  this. 
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tary  bequests^  but  about  succession  ab  intestate  ;  not  about  the 
lex  Papia,  which  had  remained  extraneous  to  it^  but  about  the 
senatus-consultum  TertuUianumy  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later,  under  Antoninus  Pius,  According  to  civil  law 
no  right  of  civil  and  reciprocal  succession  existed  between 
the  mother  and  her  children,  since  between  them,  unless  the 
mother  had  not  passed  in  manu  viri^  there  was  no  agnation. 
The  object  of  the  senatus-consultum  Tertullianum  was  not, 
therefore,  to  restrict  the  right  of  the  mother ;  it  was  to  create 
for  her  one  which  she  had  not  before.  This  new  right  was 
only  given  to  those  who  might  have  had  a  certain  definitely 
expressed  number  of  children ;  a  single  child  was  not  sufficient, 
as  in  the  preceding  case :  three  was  the  number  necessary  for 
the  inffenucBy  four  for  the  enfranchised.  But  it  was  not  neces- 
sary, as  in  the  preceding  case,  that  the  children  should  still  be 
living;  it  was  sufficient  that  the  mother  should  have  borne 
them.  They  reckoned  by  the  confinements  {ter^  quaterve 
enixd).  Thus  in  this  case  the  jus  liberorum  was  a  very 
different  provision  fi*om  the  preceding  one.  It  was  also  occa- 
sionally solicited  and  obtained  &om  the  emperor  as  a  &vour,  in 
individual  cases,  although  the  conditions  that  gave  a  title  to 
it  were  not  fiilfiUed.  The  constitution  of  Constantine,  on  the 
abrogation  of  the  penalties  upon  coelibes  and  orbiy  had  no  con- 
nection with  those  special  rules  regulating  the  succession  ab 
intestato.  One  year  afterwards,  however,  Constantine  mode- 
rated the  operation  of  it  by  giving  to  the  mother  who  had 
borne  no  other  child  than  that  whose  succession  was  under 
question,  the  right  of  succeeding  ab  intestato  to  a  third  portion.* 
To  obtain  a  larger  share,  this  kind  of  jus  liberorum  continued 
therefore  to  be  soUcited.  It  was  only  Justinian  who  suppressed 
all  these  conditions  of  multiplied  confinements,  and  rendered 
those  solicitations  for  the  fixture  unnecessary.* 

3.  It  applied  to  dispensations  fi-om  guardianship  and  trustee- 
ship as  well  as  fi-om  the  other  offices  which  might  be  avoided 
by  the  man  who  had,  in  Home,  three  children  living,  in  Italy 

»  Code  Tteod.  lib.  v.  tit.  1,  De  legiti-  '  Code  Just.  lib.  yiii.  tit.  69,  Dejnre 

mii  haredibug,  1,  constitntion  of  Con-      liberorum,  2,  constit.  Jnst.  A.D.  528. 
stantine,  A.D.  321. 
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four^  and  in  the  provinces  fiye.  This  is  another  kind  oijus 
liberorumy  derived  fix)m  the  lex  Papia^  and  one  which  was  re- 
tained  under  Justinian. 

486.  It  is  clear  then  that  there  is  no  argument  to  be  drawn 
against  our  conclusion^  from  the  fiict  that  the  jus  liberorum 
continued  to  be  solicited  as  an  individual  &vour  after  Constan- 
tine's  time  and  even  untU  the  reign  of  Justinian ;  the  important 
point  is  to  distinguish  what  kind  of  jus  is  meant^  and  not  to 
misapprehend  it.  There  was  no  reference  whatever,  either  in 
the  conditions,  in  the  aim,  or  in  the  intention  of  this  consti- 
tution, to  the  jus  liberorum  which  gave  to  the  beneficiaries  (»r 
legatees,  married  and  having  at  least  one  legitimate  child  at 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  will,  a  claim  to  the  caduca  or 
quasi  caduca;  of  the  existence  of  the  latter,  subsequently  to 
Constantine  and  even  before,  no  trace  is  to  be  found. 

486.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  main  basis  upon  which 
the  opinion,  that  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  contravene,  rests.  This 
is  a  passage  in  the  constitution  of  Justinian,  de  caducis  tollendis, 
in  which  the  emperor  exhibits  his  sense  of  justice  and  modera- 
tion, in  that,  while  he  knows  that  his  Jiscus  stands  as  the  last 
claimant  to  caducal  portions  (ultimum  ad  caducorum  vindica- 
tionem  vocari),  he  does  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  and  renounce 
his  right.*  Whence  the  conclusion,  so  it  is  said,  that,  inas- 
much as  the  Jiscus y  even  at  this  period,  came  in  as  last  claimant, 
Caracalla  had  not  called  it  in  to  the  exclusion  of  all ;  and  that 
Constantine  had  not  abrogated  the  privilege  of  the  patres  ;  but 
that  this  privilege  was  maintained  and  exercised  till  the  time 
of  Justinian.  In  our  opinion  the  explanation  is  as  follows. 
Caracalla,  in  his  fiscal  legislation,  made  iihe  Jiscus  claimant  of 
all  the  caduca.  The  reaction  which  took  place  in  subsequent 
reigns  resulted  in  the  abrogation  of  the  constitution  of  Cara- 

^  Tantum  etcnim  Dobis  snpereet  cle-  prodest,  hoc  (rel)  priyate  nostne  utili- 

mentiic,  qnod  scicntesetiamfiscumnoB-  tati  pneferendnm  esse  censemoB,  noa- 

troni  nitimum  ad  cadncomm  vindica-  tmm  esse  proprinm  sabjectorom  com- 

tioticm  vocari,  tamen  doc  illi  peperci-  modum     imperialiter     existimantes." 

mus,  nee  Angaatum  privilcgium  exer-  Cod.  Jost  6,  61,  De  cadueii  tollendU, 

ccmus :  sed  qaod  commnniter  omnibus  constit  Jost.  \  14. 
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calla  and  restored  matters  to  the  status  quo  ante^  and  the 
privilege  of  the  patres  was  re-established.  Constantine  sup- 
pressed the  penalties  on  the  coelibes  and  orbi,  the  very  mention 
of  which  distinctions  he  desired  to  blot  out  of  the  statute  book, 
and  gave  to  all  an  equal  right  of  taking  under  wills.  (Sit 
omnibus  (squa  conditio  capessendi  quod  quisque  mereatur.) 
Then,  without  any  further  distinction  being  made,  irrespective 
of  the  feet  whether  men  were  unmarried  or  not,  whether  they 
had  children  or  not,  all  were  permitted  to  take  what  was  be- 
queathed to  them ;  but  if  there  were  any  conditions  unfulfilled, 
then  the  caduca  or  quasi  caduca  were  to  be  claimed  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Papia,  It  was  the  claim  to  the 
caduca  which  belonged  to  all,  without  privilege  for  any  one ; 
the  treasury  came  last.  The  ancestors  or  descendants  of  the 
testator,  to  the  third  degree,  retained  the  jus  antiquum  or  the 
ancient  right  of  accretion.  Justinian  put  an  end  to  all  the  com- 
plications and  obscurities  between  the  claim  of  the  caduca  or 
quasi  caduca  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  jus  accrescendi  on  the 
other.  And,  while  he  borrowed  from  it,  he  suppressed  what  he 
calls  the  caducorum  observation  but  restored  the  jus  antiquum 
to  all.i 


487.  The  reader  may  observe  to  what  the  exceptional  causes 
of  lapse  in  testamentary  dispo^tions,  introduced  by  the  leges 
Julia  and  Papia^  were  reduced  after  the  constitution  of  Constan- 
tine.   In  reality,  by  the  removal  of  the  disqualification  of  coelibes 


'  ''  Et  qnemadmodnm  in  mnltis  capi- 
tnlis  lex  Papia  ab  anterioribus  Princi- 
pibos  emendata  fuit,  et  per  desuctndi- 
nem  abolita :  ita  et  a  nobis  circa  caduco- 
mm  obscryationem  invidiosnm  sunm 
amittat  vigorem  .  ,  .  Et  cnra  lex 
Papia,  jns  antiquum,  qnod  ante  earn  in 
omnibus  simpliciter  versabatnr,  suis 
machinationibos  et  angnstiis  circnm- 
clndens,  solis  parcntibns  et  liberis  testa- 
toris  usque  ad  tertium  ^adnm,  si  scripti 
f  uerant  baeredes,  suum  imponere  jngum 
erubuit,  jus  antiquum  intactum  eis  con- 
servans :  nos  omnibus  nostris  subjectis 
sine  differentia  personarum  (boc)  con- 
cedimns."  No  explanation  will  ac- 
count, as  this  does,  for  all  this  constitu- 
tion De  cadttcU  tollendU,  considered 
either  in  its  entirety  or  in  each  of  its 


details.  Independently  of  what  con- 
cerns the  suppression  of  the  provisions 
by  which  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
the  will  had  been  substituted  for  that 
of  death,  by  the  lex  JMpia,  sole  oauso 
of  exceptional  lapse  which  still  existed 
and  which  Justinian  removed,  we  see 
that  the  tendency  of  this  constitution 
was  to  regulate  anew  the  ju«  accre- 
scendi and  the  results  arising  from  va- 
rious joinders  of  beneficiaries,  by  sub- 
stituting for  all,  this^'w^r  accrescendi  to 
the  cadtworum  vindication  without  a 
single  word  indicating  that  tliis  rindi- 
catio  was  not  itself  already  general, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  distinctly  declar- 
ing that  without  distinction  it  had 
reference  to  all. 
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and  of  orbi^   they   had  ahnost  all  disappeared;    that  arising 
from  the  restriction  of  the  capacity  to   receive   the  legacies 
from  a  husband  or  wife  disappeared  under  Honorius  and  Theo- 
dosius ;  so  that^  except  the  greater  liability  to  forfeiture  result- 
ing from   the   period  for  the  lodging  of  claims  having  been 
extended  by  the  lex  Papia,  from  the  death  of  the  testator  to 
the  opening  of  the  will,  the  causes  of  those  forfeitures  had  again 
become  the  same  as  those  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  civil 
law  :  the  death  of  the  heir  or  legatee,  his  reftisal  to  accept,  the 
loss  of  his  rights  of  citizenship,  the  non-accomplishment  of  the 
condition  imposed — these  are,  in  fact,  the  only  causes  of  lapse 
cited   by  Justinian    in   his    Constitutio   de   caducis  toUendis, 
Indeed,  in   these   circumstances  to  suffer  the  beneficiary  or 
legatee  who  alone  had  children  to  lay  claim  to  these  shares 
in  case  of  default  would  not  only  be  to  maintain  the  idea  of  a 
recompense  which  no  longer  existed,  either  in  the  manners  or 
in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  but  it  would  have  been  to  maintain 
the  penalties  against  coelibes  and  orbi,  which  Constantine  had 
desired  to  suppress,  for  from  whom  would  the  patres  have  taken 
these  lapsed  portions  ?     Clearly  from  the  ccelibes  and  orbiy  to 
whom  the  testator  had  bequeathed  them.    But,  on  the  contrary, 
we  may  say  that  each  having  an  equal  capacity  to  receive  that 
which  might  fall  to  him  (that  is  the  way  in  which  we  translate 
quod  quisque  mereatur\  each  is  called  to  make  the  vindicatio 
in  connection  with  the  lapsed  or  quasi-lapsed    portions,  only 
observing  the  order  and  the  rules  established  by  the  lex  Papia, 
This,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Constantine.     The  meaning   appears  to  us  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  and   at   all   events 
interpretation  and  use  placed  this  signification  upon  it.     We 
know  that  Justinian  does  not  merely  represent  the  lex  Papia 
as  having  been  amended  in  various  parts  by  imperial  constitu- 
tions of  a  later  date,  but  represents  it  as  having  been  abolished 
by  disuse  {et  per  desuetudinern  abolita). 
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Section  XCIV. 
aobicolie  oe  coloni. 

488.  Before  proceeding  £irther  with  the  history  of  the 
emperors^  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  a  particular  class  of 
men  who  differed,  as  to  their  legal  status,  both  from  free  men 
and  from  slaves,  properly  so  called.  These  men  had  been  intro- 
duced not  only  into  the  remote  provinces,  but  into  every  portion 
of  the  empire,  even  to  its  centre,  and  into  Italy.  Their  origin 
and  their  existence  is  anterior  to  Constantine.  Our  reason  for 
only  referring  to  them  at  this  time  is,  that  the  laws  concerning 
them,  at  least  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us,  are  not  of  earlier 
date.  These  men  were  called  agricoltBy  or,  at  other  times, 
coloniy  because  they  were  chiefly  destined  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  This  designation  had  been  in  use  amongst  the 
Romans,  in  a  general  sense,  long  before  it  came  to  have  a 
technical  signification,  indicating  a  servile  condition.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  term  inquilini,  which  imports  at  the  same  time 
the  notion  of  residence  upon  the  land  and  its  culture.  Slavery, 
giich  as  it  was  among  the  ancient  Komans,  had  begun  to 
undergo  a  transformation,  and  serfdom  had  come  into  existence. 
Coexistent  with  the  condition  of  service  of  man  to  man,  there 
grew  up  the  condition  of  service  of  man  to  the  land.* 

489.  The  colonies  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  respec- 
tive appellations  of  which  are  frequently  confounded ;  the  one, 
nevertheless,  is  more  frequently  termed  servi  censitiy  adscriptitii 
or  tributarily  the  other,  inquiliniy  coloni  liberie  and  sometimes 
they  are  indifferently  called  coloni.  This  incident  is  common 
to  all  the  coloniy  that  they  were  attached  in  perpetuity  to  the 
land  they  cultivated;  they  coidd  not  abandon  it  in  order  to  take 
up  their  residence  elsewhere ;  their  masters  could  not  transport 
them  from  one  place  to  another,  and  when  the  land  was  sold 
they  fell  of  necessity  into  the  hands  of  the  purchaser.  This  is 
the  senitude  of  the  soil,  and  the  origin  of  our  ancient  serfdom. 

*  Sec  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  v.  tit.  9,  De  peatlium  vel  litem  inferat  ei  civilem. 

fngititi4  colonis,  inqvilinU  et  semrU;  Also  Cod.  Just.  lib.  xi.  tit  47,  Deaffri- 

tit  10,  De  inquilinu  et  colonis ;  tit.  11,  eolU  et  censUis  et  colonU,  ct  sec^.,'  41), 

^e  oolonut  insciv  domino  mum  alienet  60,  6 1  and  52. 
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The  difference  between  these  two  dasaeB  of  coloni  concdsted 
in  that  the  servi  cenntiy  adscriptitii  or  tributarii,  more  doeelj 
resembled  Blares  proper :  their  origin  was  slavery^  their  con- 
dition having  becoi  modified  into  that  of  colonists  from  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  the  land ;  they  had  no  property  of  their 
own,  and  their  peculium,  like  tiiat  of  ordinary  slaves,  belonged 
to  their  masters.^  The  name  of  censiti^  adscriptitii  or  tributarii 
was  given  to  them  firom  the  &ct  that  their  names  were  inscribed 
in  the  census  as  servi  colonic  and  as  subject  to  the  payment  to 
the  fiscus  of  a  capitation  or  poll  tax.*  As  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  land,  as  they  were  his  slaves  and  as  their  peculium  be- 
longed to  him,  his  chief  duty  was  to  provide  them  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  labour,  the  matter  of  their  remuneration 
being  of  litde  importance.  These  coloni  and  thdr  fiimilies,  in 
jbct,  lived  on  the  land  and  its  products. 

The  coloni  liberi  or  inquilini,  sometimes  termed  simply 
coloni,  more  closely  resembled  the  class  of  fi-ee  men.  They  had 
their  origin  in  freedom,  and  it  was  rather  the  necessity  of  living, 
and  the  desire  to  obtain  concessions  of  land  to  cultivate,  which 
had  induced  them,  or  their  ancestors,  to  accept  this  concession 
upon  the  condition  of  being  coloni,  which  they  accepted  in  lieu 
of  their  former  liberty.  They  could  hold  property  of  their  own, 
whether  moveable  or  immoveable ;  it  belonged  to  them  and  not 
to  their  masters.  But  they  owed  to  their  masters  a  species  of 
annual  rent  {canon,  reditus),  which  was  paid  either  in  kind  or  in 
money.'  This  rent  could  not  be  increased  beyond  certain 
limits.^  Although  they  were  in  a  certain  sense  firee,  in  another 
they  were  in  &ct  in  a  state  of  slavery.^  These  coloni  liberi 
were  always  inscribed  in  the  census  for  the  poll  tax,  or  capita- 
tion, and  for  the  purposes  of  a  land  tax.^ 

490.  To  what  cause  must  this  new  form  of  htunan  servitude 

1  Alii  iunt  adioripHUi  et  eorum  (Cod.  ibid.). 

pecnlia  dominie  competunt  (Cod.  11,  *  Cod.   11,  47,  De  agrio.,  23,  f  1, 

47,  De  agrieoli*  et  ceiuitiM  ei  ooloniif  const  Justinian. 

19  const.  Theod.  and  Valent).  *  Ut  licet  conditions  videantur  in- 

'  Ibid,  const.  10,  Talent  and  Valens.  genui,  servi  tamen  terra  ipiiut  evi 

*  Alii  coloni  Jiunt,  liberi  manents$  nati  itunt  eseittimentur  (Cod.  11,  61, 

enm  rebu$  suitt  et  ii  etiam  coguntur  JDe  eolonis  ThracenHbHs), 

ierram  eolere  et  eanonem  prastare  *  Ibid.  4,  const  Valent  and  Vatens. 
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be  ascribed  ?  Agriculture  had  been  carried  on  from  the  latter 
days  of  the  republic,  and  particularly  under  the  empire,  by 
troops  of  slaves,  transported  to  and  maintained  upon,  the  land. 
The  failure  of  this  system,  and  in  many  instances  the  total 
abandonment  of  extensive  estates,  was,  in  proportion  as  the  tax- 
ation was  extended  to  Italy,  becoming  more  and  more  onerous, 
and  the  proprietors  preferred  to  leave  the  land  uncultivated 
rather  than  to  pay  the  tax.  The  depopulation  of  entire  districts, 
which  resulted  from  this  state  of  things,  was  the  cause  which, 
under  the  empire,  gave  rise  to  the  various  customs  or  institu- 
tions of  these  times ;  the  object  of  which  was,  so  it  would  appear, 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  whether  by  the  proprietor  himself  or 
by  third  persons,  who  were  interested  in  it.  Amongst  these 
was  the  colonist,  who  was  bound  to  the  land  by  a  bond  that 
neither  he  nor  his  master  could  break,  destined  to  an  agricul- 
tural life,  and  burdened  with  an  impost  due  to  the  state  and  a 
rent  due  to  his  master.  As  a  return,  he  enjoyed  the  life  and 
some  of  the  rights  of  family;  was  entitled  to  the  surplus  pro- 
ducts of  his  labour,  and  to  all  his  acquisitions,  as  a  species  of 
ptculiumy  and  even  to  some  as  property.  His  position  tended 
to  solve  the  difficulty  of  at  the  same  time  satisfying  the  state, 
the  proprietor,  and  the  labourer;  for  this  serfdom  was  freedom 
from  a  worse  condition.  In  this  way  we  see  how  the  personal 
servitude  of  the  slave,  when  employed  upon  the  culture  of  the 
land,  was  transformed  into  a  territorial  servitude ;  we  see  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  miserable 
terms  on  which  men  were  then  willing  to  undertake  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil, 

491.  We  read  in  a  fragment  of  Scsevola,  as  also  in  many 
other  writers,  that  there  was  a  question  even  at  that  time  about 
mancipiay  villici  and  colonic  attached  by  the  master  to  the 
culture  of  his  land,  but  we  learn  from  the  point  submitted  to 
the  jurist,  and  resolved  by  him,  that  at  that  time  colonists  were 
not  persons  who  were  attached  to  and  could  not  be  separated  from 
the  soil,  even  by  the  will  of  the  master,  for  it  was  the  provisions 
of  a  will,by  which  these  persons  were  bound,  cumfundo  instructor 
and  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  will  the  jurist  had  to  rely. 
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in  order  to  determine  whether  the  legatee  of  the  estate  ought  or 
ought  not  to  have  the  colonic  We  see  also  in  the  Sententice  of 
Paul^  that  it  was  a  question  whether  the  master  could  transfer 
them  from  one  estate  to  another.*  We  have,  however,  un- 
doubted traces  at  this  same  period,  in  certain  passages  of 
Marcian,  of  Ulpian,  and  perhaps  of  Paul  himself,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  coloni;^  whence  we  must  conclude  that  this  mode 
of  culture,  following  the  arrangements  made  bj  the  masters, 
although  not  general,  had  nevertheless  been  introduced. 

Salvian,  who  wrote  in  Gaul  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth 
century,  in  his  book,  De  guhernatione  Deiy  refers  to  the  case 
of  freemen  reduced  by  misery  to  the  necessity  of  becoming  the 
coloni  of  the  wealthy,  giving  up  their  Uberty,  and  submitting 
themselves  to  the  condition  of  inquilinu^ 

To  this  we  may  add  the  fact  that  in  the  distant  provinces 
which  had  been  conquered  by  the  imperial  arms,  this  species  of 
agricultural  servitude  would  be  more  useful  than  the  ancient 
form  of  the  slavery  of  captives,  and  also  the  fact  that  history 
and  the  constitutions  themselves  afford  instances  of  the  trans- 
portation of  tribes  of  conquered  barbarians  to  lands  to  which 
they  were  attached  in  the  condition  of  coloni.  To  this  effect 
is  the  constitution  of  Honorius,  discovered  in  our  own  time  by 
M.  Peyron,  amongst  the  fragments  of  the  Theodosian  code.* 


•  Dig.  33,  7,  De  inttructo  vel  in- 
strumento  Ugato,  20,  pr.  f.  Scaevol. 

'  Paul,  Sentent.,  3,  6,  De  legatis, 
§48. 

^  "  Si  qnis  inquilinos  sine  prsediis 
qaibus  adherent  legayerit :  inutile  est 
legatum."  Dig.  80.  De  legatu,  1. 112, 
pr.  f.  Marcian.  "  Si  qois  inquilinam, 
vel  colonam,  non  faerit  professns,  vin- 
calis  censaalibus  tenetnr.'*  Dig.  60, 15, 
De  centihitSf  4,  §  8,  f .  Ulp.  ;**...  Nisi 
ex  his  (servis)  aliqni  perpetuo  ad  opus 
rusticnni  transferantur.'  Paul,  Sen- 
tent.f  3,  6,  De  legatU,  §  70.  See  also 
Dig.  27,  1,  De  exevsationibus,  17,  §7, 
a  frag,  of  Callistratos. 

***...  Fnndos  majomm  expetnnt, 
et  coloni  divitam  fiant  .  .  .  jngo  se 
inquilinae  abjectionis  addicnnt,  in  banc 
necessitatein  redncti,  nt  extorres  non 
facnitatifl  tantnm,  sed  etiam  conditionis 
suae ,     .    .,  et  jns  libertatis  amittant.'' 


Saly.,  De  gnhematione  Dei,  ch.  8. 

*  Cod.  Theod.  6,  4,  De  bonis  mi/tf., 
const.  8,  Honorius :  "  Scjras  barbaram 
nationeni  .  .  .  imperio  nostro  subegi- 
mas.  Ideoqne  damns  omnibns  copiam 
ex  praedicta  gente  horainnm  agros  pro- 
prios  freqnentandi ;  ita  nt  omnos  sciant, 
snsceptos  non  alio  jure  anam  colonatos 
apnd  se  {oturos:  unllique  licere  ex 
hoc  ^nere  colonomm  ab  eo  cni  aemel 
adtnbnti  f nerint  yel  frando  aliqna  ab- 
dncere,  Tel/tt^entem  snscipere;  poena 
proposita  (yoLOi  recipientes  alienis  cen- 
sibns  adsenptos  vel  non  proprios  colonos 
in«^^wttar. 

"Opera  antem  corura  terramm  do- 
roini  libera  vtantur,  ac  nnllns  sabacta 

f»erasqaationi  vel  censni  sub]aceB,t :  nnl- 
iqne  liceat  velut  donatos  eos  a  jnre 
census  in  scrvitutem  trahere,  urbaiusve 
obsequiis  addicere.' 


»» 
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492.  The  condition  of  colonic  at  first  the  result  of  necessity, 
was  perpetuated  by  nature,  inasmuch  as  the  children  inherited 
the  status  of  their  parents.  Prescription  might  also  drive  a 
citizen  firom  the  condition  of  a  firee  man  to  that  of  colonus  libera 
if  during  a  period  of  thirty  years  he  had  been  considered  as 
occupying  that  position  and  had  paid  an  annual  rent.^  The 
servitude  thus  once  incurred  extended  to  his  entire  posterity. 
Thus  were  the  noble  principles  of  ancient  Rome  forgotten: 
the  principle  that  liberty  is  inalienable:  the  principle  that 
liberty  is  imprescriptible. 

Emperors. 

A.D.  337.   CONSTANTINE  2nd,  CONSTANTIUS  and  CONSTAKS. 

„    340.  CoNSTANS  and  Constantius. 


Section  XCV. 

Suppression  of  the  Formula  {De  Formulis  sublatis). 

493.  That  rigid  adherence  to  form  and  observance  of  sym- 
bolic terms  which  had  characterized  the  early  period  of  Soman 
law  had  disappeared  at  the  time  at  which  we  have  now  arrived. 
The  law,  too,  following  the  progress  of  society,  had  lost  its 
material  character ;  the  actiones  legis  had  been  suppressed  under 
the  republic,  and  after  the  time  of  Diocletian  even  the  formula 
system  had  been  abandoned,  and  no  such  thing  was  now  known 
as  the  loss  or  failure  of  a  suit  &om  the  simple  misapprehension 
or  misapplication  of  a  term.  Such,  for  example,  as  the  words 
formerly  necessary  to  be  applied  in  stipulations  and  promises 
in  dower,  or  in  the  institution  of  heirs,  or  legacies  distinguished 
according  to  the  terms  employed  into  four  classes :  in  the  formal 
acceptations  or  cretiones  of  inheritances,  in  the  cessiones  in 
jure,  in  manumissions,  emancipations,  adoptions,  and  in  other 
acts  peculiar  to  the  Roman  civil  law.  These  were  all  technical 
and  sacred  forms,  the  total  abolition  of  which  in  all  acts  was 
effected  by  the  Emperor  Constantius,  a.d.  342,  who  considered 

*  Cod.  Just.  11,  47,  JDe  agricolU^  18,  const.  Axuustasins;  23,  §  1,  const.  Just. 
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tliem  verbal  snares,  apt  to  mislead.  ''  Jurii  formulmf  aueupor 
Hone  syllabarum  insidiantes,  cunetorum  aetibus  radicitut 
ampHtentur.^  ^  These  are  the  terms  of  the  constitation,  but.  the 
actual  extent  of  change  produced  by  it  is  not  known  to  us, 
because  this  suppression  had  been  gradually  taking  place  long 
before  any  enactment  was  passed  concerning  it;  and  indeed  a 
constitution  of  Constantine  the  2nd5  A.D.  339,  had  abolished  the 
necessity  of  all  sjrmbolic  formula,  in  the  institution  of  heirs, 
grants  of  legacies,  and  generally  in  testamentary  documents.* 
The  rescript  of  Constantius  extended  and  generalized  diis  aboli- 
tion to  all  legal  formulae  {Juris  formultBy  cunetorum  aetibus). 
It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  the  use  of  given 
words  in  contracts  was  dispensed  with,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  contract  verbis.  All  that  resulted  fix>m  the  enact- 
ments was,  that  words  were  deprived  of  the  symboUc  meaning  and 
force  previously  attached  to  diem,  and  the  use  of  any  words  or 
terms  was  permitted  that  were  sufficient  to  convey  and  express 
the  ideas  and  intentions  of  the  parties. 

494.  It  was  Constantius  who  ordered  the  pagan  temples  to 
be  closed^  and  attached  to  pagan  sacrifices  the  penalty  of  death 
and  confiscation.'  Heretics,  apostates,  Jews  and  Gentiles  were 
subjected  to  disabilities  and  often  to  cruel  punishment ;  indeed  the 
Christian  religion  had  become  a  religion  of  persecution.  What 
can  we  expect  firom  an  age  in  which  Constantine  the  Great  con- 
demned to  the  stake  the  aruspices^  the  pontiffs  who  predicted 
the  fiiture,  the  magicians  who  by  their  sorceries  sought  to  bring 
calamities  and  even  death  upon  men  ?  What  can  we  expect  fix)m 
Constantius,  who,  a  few  years  later,  revived  all  the  laws  of  his 
father  {gainst  the  imaginary  criminals,  whom  he  was  pleased  to 
style  the  communis  salutis  hostes  f  Amongst  these  culprits  we 
find  classed  the  mathematicians.  But  in  this  category  were  in- 
cluded men  who,  by  the  aid  of  mathematics  and  the  study  of 

*  Code  2,  58,  De  formnlis  et  iinve-  >  Cod.  6,    23,   JDe  tettamentis,  15 

trationibus actionum  tublatu,  1.  TnU  const. Constantine  II.;  6,87, De UgatiSf 

constitution  is  entitled  bj  Constantine,  21  const.  Constantine  II. 

bnt  its  date,  A.D.  942,  and  the  indica-  '  Cod.  1,  II,  De  pa  ffanu,etsaerific,f 

tion  of   the  consnUite,  show  that  it  1  const  Const  A.D.  842. 
belongs  to  the  time  of  Constantitis. 
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the  stare,  pretended  to  read  and  to  determine  the  fiiture,  and 
not  those  who  simply  studied  geometry,  for  both  Diocletian  and 
Ma;ximian  had  declared  this  science  to  be  useful  to  the  state  J 

Emperors. 

A.D.  350.  CoNSTANTius   and  Magnentius,  A.A.  — Gallus, 

Csesar. 
A.D.  353.  CoNSTANTius,  alonc.— AUGUSTUS  Gallus,  Caesar. 
A.D.  355.  CoNSTANTius,  alone. — Aug.  Julian,  Caesar. 

It  was  about  this  period,  a.d.  360,  that  Constantius  established 
at  Constantinople  a  prcrfectus  urbiy  answering  to  the  same  office 
at  Rome. 

Emperor. 

A.D.  361.  Julian,  A. 

496.  Julian  is  one  of  those  great  characters  that  occasionally 
enliven  the  page  of  history  and  break  the  monotony  of  its  narra- 
tion. When  Csesar  he  repulsed  the  barbarians  of  Germany. 
When  Augustus  he  adorned  the  throne  of  the  empire  by  his 
justice  and  by  his  simplicity,  he  respected  the  consuls  and 
honoured  the  magistrates.  He  swept  out  of  the  imperial 
palace  the  crowd  of  salaried  valets  with  which  it  was  beset. 
Equally  just  was  he  when,  laying  aside  for  a  time  the  sceptre 
and  the  sword,  he  took  up  the  pen  to  indite,  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity,  clever  satires  upon  the  effeminacy  and  corruption  of 
his  subjects,  or  to  give  expression  to  his  grand  conceptions  and 
philosophical  speculations.  At  another  time,  burning  with 
desire  to  avenge  the  honour  of  the  empire,  he  boldly  led  his 
armies  into  distant  and  unknown  countries;  and  destroying  his 
ships,  so  that  his  soldiers  might  have  no  resource  but  victory,  he 
pursued  Sapor,  the  dreaded  enemy  of  Rome,  into  the  very  heart 
of  his  kingdom.  Again  we  behold  him,  magnanimous  amid 
misfortunes,  deceived  by  a  deserter  and  wandering  over  vast 
deserts,  rallying  his  desponding  troops,  distributing  among  them 
his  own  provisions,  supporting  without  a  murmur  hunger  and 
thirst,  and,  finally,  when  borne  wounded  from  the  battle-field  to 

*  Cod.  9, 18,  Demaleficiis  et  Mathematxcis,  2  const.  Diocl.  and  Max. 
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his  death  bed,  calmly  holding  discourse  with  his  oflScers  who 
crowd  around  him,  recounting  the  history  of  his  life,  and  then 
breathing  his  last  with  the  dying  request  upon  his  lips  that  they 
would  select  a  successor  worthy  of  the  empire. 

We  cannot,  however,  clear  his  memory  &om  the  reproach  of 
actions  which  procured  for  him  the  title  of  the  apostate,  for 
Julian  was  the  originator  of  an  attempt  to  restore  polytheism. 
To  weaken  the  Christian  religion,  to  revive  the  worship  and 
to  restore  the  altars  of  the  gods  of  the  republic,  was  the  object 
of  his  desires.  His  intellect  was  far  too  great  to  lead  him  to 
adopt  this  course  from  conviction.  In  his  view  religion  was 
nothing  more  than  a  political  engine.  Even  from  this  point  of 
view  he  was  mistaken.  He  attempted  to  replace  the  empire 
upon  the  basis  of  its  ancient  institutions,  to  restore  the  jus 
publicum y  ihQJus  sacrum^  the  deities  of  old  Rome,  and  all  its 
past  associations.  It  may  be  the  amusement  of  a  philosopher 
to  dream  about  theories  of  government ;  but  an  emperor  should 
avoid  such  a  pastime.  It  is  his  duty  to  study  the  nation  he 
governs,  and  to  establish  its  institutions  upon  the  basis  of  th^ 
moral  condition  in  which  he  finds  his  people.  The  whole 
situation  of  the  empire,  the  vast  number  of  Christians,  the 
public  veneration  with  which  their  religion  was  regarded,  the 
ridicule  and  contempt  which  had  been  thrown  upon  polytheism 
and  the  old  deities, — all  this  ought  to  have  shown  Julian  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  stem  the  tide  of  events,  and  that 
any  innovations  which  he  might  succeed  in  establishing  by  force 
would  be  annulled,  by  the  action  of  public  opinion,  directly  he 
was  dead,  and  that  nothing  but  mischief  could  result  from  the 
attempt.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  evil  results 
which  might  naturally  have  been  looked  for,  from  such  a  course 
of  policy,  were  greatly  modified  by  the  moderation  he  evinced : 
for,  however  desirous  he  may  have  been  to  check  the  progress 
of  Christianity  and  to  arrest  its  influence  on  politics,  he  was 
never  guilty  of  persecution. 

The  reign  of  Julian  was  not  of  long  duration.  After  his 
proniature  death  the  army  nominated  tfovian  his  successor, 
wlio  immediately  restored  the  Christian  religion  throughout  the 
whole  empire. 


410  the  history  of  roman  law. 

Emperors. 
a.d.  363.  jovianus. 
„    364.  Valentinianus  Ist  and  Valens,  A.A. 
„    367.  Valentinianus  1st,  Valens  and  Gratianus. 
„    375.  Valentinianus  2nd,  Valens  and  Gratl^nus. 
„    379.  Valentinianus  2nd,   Theodosius  1st  and  Gra- 
tianus. 

„  383.  Valentinianus  2nd,  Theodosius  1st  (384),  Arca- 
Dlus  (son  of  Theodosius,  declared  Augustus). 

„    392.  Theodosius  Ist,  Arcadius. 

„  393.  Theodosius  Ist,  Arcadius,  Honorius  (son  of 
Theodosius,  declared  Augustus). 


Section  XCVI. 
The  Defensores  Civitatum. 

496.  These  municipal  magistrates  were  appointed  in  each 
city,  mainly  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  inferior  orders  of 
the  inhabitants  who  were  unable  to  protect  themselves.  The 
first  constitutions,  so  far  as  we  know,  existing  upon  this  subject, 
are  those  of  Valens,  Valentinian  and  Theodosius.  It  is  how- 
ever possible  that  these  offices  were  in  existence  before.  They 
were  elected  by  an  assembly  composed  of  bishops,  members  of 
the  curia,  proprietors  and  distinguished  citizens.  They  held 
office  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  they  could  not  resign  before 
the  end  of  that  period.  It  was  their  duty  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  robbery,  to  denounce  thieves  to  the  judge,  and  to  drag 
them  before  his  tribunal.  They  had  also  a  jurisdiction  of 
their  own  in  aU  matters  of  minor  importance,  that  is  to  say,  of 
matters  which  did  not  involve  more  than  fifty  solidi.  But  the 
most  pleasing  and  useful  part  of  their  functions  was  to  study 
the  interests  of  the  poor  plebeians,  to  protect  them  from  all 
oppression  and  injustice.  "  Show  yourselves  the  fathers  to  the 
plebeians,"  said  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  to  the  defensores 
(^parentis  vicem  plebi  exhibeas),  **  it  is  your  duty  to  guard  them 
as  your  children"  {liberorum  loco  tureri  debes).  This  was  a 
beneficent  duty  calculated  to  elevate  the  character  of  those  to 
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whom  it  was  entrusted,  and  one  which  should  have  insured  to 
them  respect  and  honour.  But  we  gather  from  Justinian  that 
the  office  fell  into  contempt  and  degenerated  into  an  inferior 
post  held  bj  subordinates  of  the  magistrates,  against  whom  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  defensores  to  protect  the  poor,  instead  of 
which  they  were  ready  to  obey  the  very  nod  of  the  magistrates.* 
It  seemed  as  if  the  Romans  were  no  longer  capable  of  realizing 
the  noble  and  the  generous.^ 


Section  XCVII. 

The  Division  of  the  Empire. 

497.  For  a  long  time,  as  we  have  already  seen,  several 
emperors,  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  divided  the  imperial  power 
between  them.  Hitherto,  however,  the  empire  had  been  un- 
divided,  and  it  was  merely  the  provincea  which  were  apportioned. 
Theodosius,  before  his  death,  literally  divided  the  state  between 
his  two  sons,  and  upon  his  death  the  Roman  world  was  split  up 
into  two  distinct  empires,  which,  notwithstanding  the  feet  that 
they  were  upon  the  whole  governed  by  the  same  laws,  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  one. 

Emperors. 


The  West. 

A.D.  395.    HONORIUS. 

408.  Theodosius  2nd. 


39 


The  East. 
A.D.  395.  Arcadius. 
„    423.  John    (Joannes   ty- 

rannus). 
„   425.  Valentinianus  3rd. 


Section  XCVIII. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Constantinople  and  op  Rome. 

498.  A    school  was  already  in  existence  at  Rome,  when 
Tlieodosins  established  one  at  Constantinople,  a.d.  425.     His 


'  Just.,  JVov.f  15,  preface 


■  CchI.  1,  5C,  J)e  de/ensorihv4  ctrt- 
tatum. 
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constitution,  which  was  published  under  his  own  name  and 
that  of  Valentinian,  laid  down  certain  rules  concerning  the 
instruction  which  it  is  well  to  note.  It  established  professors, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  give  instruction  in  the  public  courts,  some- 
times teaching  Latin  rhetoric  and  grammar,  at  others  Greek 
grammar  and  rhetoric ;  there  was  one  for  philosophy  and  two 
for  jurisprudence.  This  constitution,  while  it  conferred  upon 
the  professors  the  right  of  giving  public  instruction,  prohibited 
them  from  giving  private,  and  on  the  other  hand  prohibited  all 
who  were  not  authorized  from  giving  pubHc  instruction ;  but 
those  who  were  thus  prohibited  from  giving  public  instruction 
were  at  liberty  to  give  private.* 


Section  XCIX. 

The  Responsa  Prudentum — Lex  de  Responsis 

Prudentum. 

499.  A.D.  426.  We  have  now  reached  the  last  regulation  of 
the  lower  empire  concerning  the  authority  of  the  jurists.  The 
first  step  which  bound  the  judges  in  this  respect  was  made  by 
Adrian,  when  he  ordered  them  rather  to  count  than  to  weigh 
the  responsa  prudentum.  This  direction  was,  however,  well 
fenced,  and  the  judges  were  only  bound  where  there  was 
unanimity  of  opinion ;  where  this  did  not  exist  they  were  free 
to  elect.*  Constantine,  when  he  invaUdated  the  notes  of 
Ulpian  and  Paul  upon  Papinian,  did  not  change  the  rule ;  he 
only  desired  by  a  legislative  act  to  disentangle  Papinian  from 
the  controversy,  which  had  tended  to  obscure  him,  and  he  in 
this  way  aided  the  tendency  which  in  fact  then  existed  to  give 
to  the  dicta  of  Papinian  authority  in  all  cases  where  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion.^  Such  was  the  condition  of  things  till 
the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  that  is  to  say,  for 
more  than  a  century  after  Constantine  ;  but  this  rule  requiring 
unanimity  in  so  gi*eat  a  number  of  opinions,  collected  from 

'  Cod.  Theod.  14,  9,  and  Cod.  Jnst.  »  See  §  380. 

11,  18,  De  studiis  liber,  urbU  Eoma  '  See  §  456. 

et  Const, 
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different  and  remote  periods,  and  in  de&ult  of  unanimity 
leaving  the  judge  free  to  act,  was  altogether  behind  the  then 
state  of  legal  knowledge.  The  science  had  decayed  step  by 
step,  and  the  ancient  jurists  were  becoming  &rther  and  &rther 
removed.  It  became  necessary  to  concentrate  and  reduce.  It 
was  clearly  necessary  with  regard  to  the  imperial  constitutions, 
and  it  soon  became  equally  evident  that  it  was  as  necessary  with 
regard  to  the  works  of  the  jurists.  There  was  a  desire  to  meet 
this  want,  and  to  fibciUtate  the  task  which  fell  upon  judges, 
suitors  and  advocates,  by  limiting  the  collective  body  of  l^;al 
opinions  to  the  works  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
authors,  who  were  the  best  known,  and  who  were  designated  by 
name;  on  the  other  hand  it  made  them  mere  machines.  These 
.  were  the  final  results  of  a  vicious  principle  which  attributed  to 
the  opinions  of  accredited  jurists  the  force  of  law,  instead  of 
allowing  those  opinions  to  rest  upon  their  Intimate  basis — ^the 
power  of  science  and  intellect.  These  were  the  last  firuits 
developed  in  the  course  of  time  and  general  decay  from  the 
seeds  which  the  despotism  of  Augustus  had  first  sown,  when  he 
constituted  a  class  of  official  jurists.  It  ended  in  their  becoming 
conditores  legum.  This  new  rule  is  contained  in  a  constitution 
which  it  is  customary  to  call  the  hi  des  citations^  or  lex  de 
responsis  prudentum,  and  which  has  been  preserved  in  the 
ancient  fragments  of  the  Theodosian  code,  inserted  in  the 
Breviarium  Alaricianum,  which  emanated  in  &ct  from  Theo- 
dosius  the  2nd,  a.d.  426.  It  was  however  first  published  for  the 
western  empire  in  the  name  of  Yalentinian,  then  an  in&nt,  and 
was  subsequently  enforced  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west ;  the 
following  are  its  provisions. 

600.  This  constitution  mentions  by  name  five  of  the  most 
celebrated  modem  jurists,  Papinian,  Paul,  Gaius,  Ulpian,  and 
Modestinus ;  it  declares  that  it  confirms  all  their  writings,  so  that 
Gaius  has  the  same  authority  as  either  of  the  others.  This 
principle  is,  as  it  were,  the  pivot  upon  which  judges,  litigants, 
advocates  and  the  public  had  to  turn. 

As  to  the  other  jurists,  the  constitution  confirms  them,  but 
only  in  those  cases  where  the  five  jurists  just  mentioned  had 
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introduced  passages  from  them  into  their  own  works,  sach  as 
SoaBVola,  Sabinus^  Julian,  Marcellus  and  others,  provided  that 
the  correctness  of  the  quotation  was  ascertained  by  a  comparison 
of  manuscripts.  This  proviso  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
possibility  of  errors  creeping  into  the  old  MSS.  The  works  of 
these  jurists  and  of  those  whose  decisions  they  quoted,  the 
accuracy  having  been  secured  by  comparison  of  different  MSS., 
were  the  authorities  to  which  it  was  permitted  to  refer,  to 
determine  and  solve  all  legal  difficulties. 

The  constitution  adds  that  the  notes  of  Paul  and  Ulpian 
upon  Papinian  should  continue  to  be  held  invalid,  as  they  had 
been  declared  to  be  by  Constantine,  and  it  was  necessary,  inas- 
much as  the  term  scripta  universal  which  is  general,  had  been 
employed,  that  the  restriction  also  should  be  specified.  As  to 
the  notes  of  Marcian,  from  the  simple  feet  that  nothing  was  said 
of  them,  they  remained  under  the  proscription,  with  which  we 
know  they  had  been  branded  by  an  enactment,  the  text  of  which 
we  do  not  however  possess. 

601.  The  jurists  whose  works  it  was  permitted  to  quote  and 
whose  opinions  were  thus  supposed  to  be  settled,  having  been 
fixed  by  law,  the  judge  and  the  parties  interested  were  boimd 
by  them,  provided  that  if  these  authorities  differed  the  majority 
determined  the  point;  if  they  were  equally  divided,  the  opinion 
supported  by  Papinian  was  to  prevail ;  and  if  the  opinion  of 
Papinian  was  not  expressed  the  judge  was  at  liberty  to  follow 
whichever  he  pleased.* 

•  Cod.  Theod.  1,  4,  De  responns 
prv4entum,  8;  Impp.  Theodosiiis  et 
V alentinianas  AA.  ad  Senatam  nrbis 
RomsB:  "Papiniani,  Pauli,  Gaii, 
XJlpiani  atqne  Modestini  scripta 
tiniyersa  finnamtis,  ita  nt  Gaiam,  c^nas 
Panlam,  Ulpianum  et  cieteroB,  comite- 
tor  anctoritas,  lectionesqne  ex  omni 
ejus  opere  recitcntar.  Eomm  qnoque 
Bcientiam,  quorum  tractatus  atque  sen- 
tentias  prsedicti  omnes  suis  oporibus 
iniscuoruDt,  ratara  esse  censemus,  nt 
SC^VOL^,  SaBINI,  JULIANl  atque 
Mabcelli,  omniumqne  qnos  illi  cele- 
brarunt;  si  tamen  eomm  libri,  prop- 
ter antiqnitatis  incertnm,  codicum  col- 
lationo  nrmentar.    Ubi  autem  diversas 


sententiaB  profenratur,  potior  nnmerns 
yincat  aactorum  ;  Tel  si  Humerus  squa- 
lis  sit,  ejus  partis  praicedat  auctoritas, 
in  (}ua  excellentis  ingenii  rir  Papinianus 
emmeat,  qui,  nt  singulos  yincit,  ita 
cedit  duobus.  Notas  etiam  Panli  atque 
Ulpiani  in  Papiniani  corpus  factas,  si- 
cut  dudum  statu  turn  est,  prsecipimus 
infirmari.  Ubi  autem  pares  eomm  sen- 
tentiffi  recitantnr  quorum  par  ccnsctnr 
auctoritas,  quod  sequi  dcbeat  cligat  mtv 
dcratio  judicantis.  Panli  quoqae  sen- 
tentias    semper    valere    prtecipimus." 

DAT.    VII    ID.    NOV.    RAVKNNiE,    DD. 

NK.  Theod.  xii  et  Valent.  u.  coss. 
(426). 
Several  difficulties  hayo  in  modem 
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We  may  well  ask  what  the  magistrates,  judges  and  lawyers 
of  that  period  were  like  when  we  find  the  duties  of  their  respeo- 


times  been  started  in  Germany  con- 
cerning this  constitation,  which,  in  onr 
opinion,  are  of  secondary  importance, 
inasmuch  as  they  in  no  way  affect  the 
general  spirit  of  the  history. 

Ist.  The  leaf  de  respon$is  prudentnm 
confirms  and  anthorizes  the  quotation 
and  calculation  before  the  judge  of  the 
decisions  of  the  five  jurists  whom  it 
specifies,  and  of  all  other  jurists  quoted 
by  them.  Does  the  maxim  apply,  **  Qui 
dicit  de  una  negat  de  altera  ?"  Speak- 
ing generally,  we  answer  in  the  afiirma- 
tive ;  that  is  to  say,  no  other  jurists 
except  those  comprised  within  the  terms 
of  the  constitution  could  be  cited  and 
counted.  It  is  diflicult  to  see  how  this 
can  be  disputed,  inasmuch  as  this  is  the 
direct  object  of  the  constitution ;  but 
looking  at  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution itself,  as  regards  the  older  jurists, 
whose  opinions  are  cited  by  the  five 
select  jurists,  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  all  the  works  of  the  former 
are  referred  to,  or  only  those  passages 
which  are  quoted. 

The  text  appears  ambiguous ;  we  are, 
however,  of  opinion  that  it  refers  solely 
to  the  passages  cited ;  and,  in  addition 
to  general  reasons,  we  see  direct  proof 
of  this  in  the  necessity  imposed  by  the 
constitution  of  verifying  the  correctness 
of  the  quotation  by  means  of  the  com- 
parison of  manuscripts.  In  the  disser- 
tation of  Puchta,  in  his  Conrs  d^lnsti- 
tvUy  par.  133,  we  do  not  see  any  oj)inion 
clearly  expressed  upon  this  point,  nor 
is  it  certain  that  he  is  in  fact  referring 
to  it  at  all.  With  regard  to  those  j  urists 
who  are  neither  referred  to  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution, it  may  be  asked  whether  they 
were  excluded  by  it  ?  and  was  this  the 
case  with  respect  to  those  who  had  been 
amongst  the  number  of  the  authorized 
jurists,  or  did  they  preserve  their  ancient 
authority?  As  opinions  to  be  cited 
and  reckoned,  their  authority  was  cer- 
tainly not  retained,  but  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view  the  case  was  different. 
The  constitution  could  not  affect  their 
authority  as  individual  writers.  This 
question,  however,  does  not  in  reality 
arise,  because  the  decisions  of  the  autho- 
rized jurists  never  had,  in  our  opinion, 
the  force  of  law,  except  so  far  as  it  was 


given  them  by  the  provisions  of  the 
constitutions  of  Adrian,  Constantine, 
and  of  Theodoeius  and  Valentinian,  all 
other  documents  were  hypothetical  and 
little  known.  Notwithstanding  the 
argument  and  the  quotation  adduced 
by  Puchta  in  support  of  this  theory, 
that  all  the  ancient  jurists  formerly 
authorized  preserved  their  authority,  he 
does  not  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  they 
could  be  quoted  independently  of  the 
constitution  ;  but  he  intimates  that  they 
were  comprehended  in  the  constitution. 
In  effect,  Puchta  says,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  this  is  the  only  conclusion 
to  be  arrived  at,  that  the  only  object  of 
this  law  was  to  lessen  the  burden  of  the 
iud^,  and  to  restrain  within  certain 
limits  the  number  and  authority  of  the 
authorized  jurists.  Its  sole  object  was 
to  furnish  an  easy  and  practicaJ  means 
of  determining  which  authorities  should 
be  recognized,  and  it  specified  the  five 
jurists  and  those  quoted  by  them,  and 
the  emperor  was  sure  to  comprehend  all 
jurists  who  were  really  good  autho- 
rities, and  to  exclude  those  who  were 
not.  We  must  not  be  misunderstood 
as  saying  that  the  five  jurists  never 
cited  in  their  works  any  jurist  except 
those  authorized ;  this  is  extremely 
doubtful,  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
believe  that  they  cited  all  those  jurists 
who  were  in  fact  authorized.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  whether  we  admit  it  or 
not,  it  docs  not  come  under  considera- 
tion in  the  question  as  to  the  basis  of 
the  law ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  in- 
tention. We  adhere  to  what  we  have 
already  said,  and  we  find  ourselves  con- 
firmed by  Theodosius  himself  in  con- 
necticm  with  the  publication  of  the 
Theodosian  Code.    (See  §  602.) 

The  following  is  the  expression  used 
in  the  Breviariura  Alarici,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  editions  of  the  Theodosian 
Code:  "  ^(TTO  lex  osteridlt,  qnorum 
Juris  conditontm  sententi/^  valeant. 
Hoc  est  Papianif  Panliy  Gaii,  Ulpi- 
ajiif  Modestiniy  Scccvolay  Sahini^ 
Jvlianiatque  Marcelli.  .  .  Sctpvola, 
SahinuSy  Julianvs  atque  Mnrcellus  in 
snis  corporibiis  non  inreniuntur  sed 
in  pree/atorum  opere  tenentur  in- 
serti.**  Apart  from  all  uncertainty  as 
to  detail,  this  extract  clearly  shows  the 
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tive  oflSces  reduced  to  mere  compilation  or  comparison,  and 
numerical  calculation  of  legal  opinions?  Was  this  a  legitimate 
application  of  the  powers  of  reason  and  of  learning?  Assuredly 
the  science  of  jurisprudence  could  not  sink  to  lower  depths  of 
degradation.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Justinian,  in  his 
Digest,  discarded  this  numerical  operation,  giving  to  those 
whom  he  charged  with  the  work  of  compiling  the  Digest  free 
choice  to  select  the  opinions  of  the  jurists,  and  even  to  adopt 
that  of  one  in  opposition  to  the  many,  and  to  use  the  notes  of 
Paul,  Ulpian  and  Marcian  upon  Papinian,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  had  been  proscribed.* 


Section  C. 
The  Theodosian  Code. 

602.  a.d.  438.  In  addition  to  the  enactments  of  Theodosius 
upon  the  works  of  the  jurists,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
we  have  others  enacted  three  years  later,  on  the  imperial  con- 
stitutions. He  took  as  a  model  (ad  similitudinem  Gregoriani 
atque  Hermogeniani  Codicis)  the  collection  of  rescripts  methodi- 
cally arranged  and  published  under  the  title  of  codes,  but  with- 
out legislative  authority,  by  Gregorianus  and  Hermpgenianus, 
and  which  did  not  go  below  the  time  of  Constantine  ;  and  he 
directed  a  similar  collection  of  all  the  constitutions  of  Constan- 
tine and  the   succeeding   emperors,   including   himself,   com- 


spirit  in  which  this  law  was  understood 
after  it  had  been  in  application  for 
eighty  years. 

2nd.  The  expression  in  the  text  is, 
"Si  tamen  eorfim  libri."  Does  this 
relate  to  the  works  of  the  jarists  speci- 
fied, certain  editions  of  which  were  to 
be  referred  to  in  order  to  ascertain  that 
the  text  was  correct;  or  to  the  works 
of  the  jnrists  cited  by  them,  copies  of 
which  most  be  compared  in  order  to 
yerify  the  accuracy  of  the  passage 
quoted  ?  We  are  of  the  latter  opinion, 
bnt  though  the  question  is  not  without 
interest  it  is  most  unimportant.  In 
either  case  comparison  is  to  be  made. 
Fnchta,   who  agrees  with   us   in  this 


opinion,  also  thinks  that  the  passages 
quoted  are  those  alone  which  bear  upon 
tjio  point 

3rd.  The  third  difficulty  results  from 
the  mode  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
Gains,  "ita  vt  Gaivm  .  .  .,  etc." 
Was  it  necessary  for  the  emperor  to 
insist  upon  Gaius  being  held  to  have 
this  authority  as  well  as  the  others? 
In  certain  parts  of  the  empire  this 
might  be  attended  with  some  difficult  v. 
Was  Gaius  in  fact  one  of  the  authorized 
jurists?  It  appears  that  he  was  not; 
we  have  already  referred  to  this  in 
§  393. 

'  Just.,  De  conijej)tione  Digest.j  §  6. 
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mencing  from  the  period  when  the  other  collection  left  off,  to 
be  drawn  up  by  two  successive  commissions  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Antiochus,  ex-consul  and  ex-praetorian  praefect 
{cunctas  colligi  constitutiones  decernimus,  quas  Constantinui 
inclytusy  et  post  eum  divi  Principes  Nosque  tulimus).  In  the 
title  of  this  collection  we  find  set  down  the  composition  of  the 
first  commission  which  was  appointed,  a.d.  429,  in  which  there 
were  eight  members  of  the  rank  of  illustres  or  spectabiles,  and 
a  jurist  styled  vir  disertissimus  et  scolasticus  ;  and  the  appoint- 
ment for  the  same  object  of  a  second  commission,  a.d.  435,  in 
which  were  sixteen  members,  illustres  or  speetabiles.  In  both 
cases,  at  the  head  of  these  commissions,  we  find  the  name  of 
Antiochus,  a  personage  of  consular  and  praefectorial  dignity.^ 
The  principal  object  assigned  by  Theodosius  for  this  under- 
taking was  the  astonishing  paucity  of  persons  familiar  with  the 
civil  law  (tarn  pauci  raroque  extiterinty  qui  plena  juris  civilis 
scientia  ditarentur).  After  all  their  labours  scarcely  two  were 
to  be  found  who  had  anything  like  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  law  (in  tanto  lucubrationum  tristi  pallore  vix  unus  aut 
alter  receperit  soliditatem  perfected  doctrince).  This  is  a  result 
which  must  be  attributed  to  the  immense  accumulation  of  books 
[copia  immensa  librorum)  and  to  the  pile  of  imperial  constitu- 
tions {moles  constitutionum  divalium)^  which  involved  the 
human  mind  in  a  maze  of  inextricable  confusion  {qucB  velut  sub 
crasscB  demersa  caliginis  et  obscuritatis  vallo,  sui  notitiam 
humanis  ingeniis  interclusit),^ 

603.  This  work,  which  was  completed  after  nine  years' 
labour,  received  the  imperial  sanction,  and  was  published  in 
tlie  East  in  the  February  of  a.d.  438,  under  the  name  of  the 
Tlieodosian  Code,  with  the  injunction  that  from  the  calends  of 
January,  a.d.  439,  it  was  to  be  the  sole  source  of  imperial  law 
(jus  principale),^ 

'  C<hI.  Tbeod.  1, 1,  De  const  it  utioni-  §  2 :  "  Nulli  post.  Kal.  Jan.  concessa 

bttK  principum  et  edictis.     5  Theod.  liccntia,  ad  forum  et  qaotidianas  adro- 

and  Valent.  A.D.  429  and  6  Ibid.  A.D.  cationes  jas  principale  deferre  rel  litis 

4  35.  instmmenta  componere,  nisi  ex  his  vide- 

^  De    Tkeodosiani  codicU  auctori-  licet  libris,  <jui  in  nostri  nominis  roca- 

tate,  const.  Tbcod.  and  Valent.  A.D.  438,  bnlum  transienint  et  sacris  habentur  in 

princip.  ct  §  1  in  the  introduction.  scriniis.*' 

'  De    Theod.    codieit    avctoritate^ 

E  E 
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Valentinian  III.,  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  also  published 
it  in  the  same  year,  and  the  discovery  made  by  M.  Clossius  in 
our  own  time,  together  with  other  interesting  documents,  pre- 
sents us  with  ihe  verbal  process  employed  for  the  reception  of 
this  code  by  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  acclamations  to  which 
it  gave  rise:  ^^Augusti  Augustaruniy  Maximi  Augustorum,'' 
«ight  times  repeated ;  "  God  has  given  thee  to  us,  may  He 
preserve  thee  to  us"(2)«t£5  vos  nobis  dedity  Deus  vos  nobis 
s€rv€t)y  repeated  twenty-seven  times;  "  Hope  lives  in  thee, 
safety  depends  upon  thee"  {S^es  in  vobisy  salus  in  vobis\ 
repeated  twenty-six  times ;  "  Dearer  than  our  children,  dearer 
than  our  fitthers"  {Liberis  cariores,  parentibus  cariores),  re- 
peated sixteen  times ;  "  Honours  spring  from  thee,  patrimonies 
are  derived  from  thee,  all  things  flow  from  thee"  {Per  vos 
honored y  per  vos  patrimoniay  per  vos  omnia),  repeated  twenty- 
eight  times.  Such  were  the  utterances  of  the  Roman  Senate 
tmder  the  Lower  Empire  I  We  sometimes  hear  similar  senti- 
ments uttered  in  the  shape  of  after-dinner  speeches  and  toasts 
at  public  banquets,  but  never  in  any  other  form  or  at  any  other 
time,  and  then  their  character  is  well  understood  and  their  value 
appreciated.  But  here  we  reckon  fifty-one  of  these  expres- 
sions, for  in  each  case  the  number  of  times  each  expression 
was  repeated  is  stated.  Of  these  expressions  or  acclamations 
some  were  addressed  to  the  high  functionaries  of  the  palace 
and  others  to  the  code  itself,  thus :  "  Let  numerous  copies  be 
made  at  the  public  expense  I  Let  the  seal  be  impressed  upon 
them,  and  let  them  be  deposited  in  the  public  archives !  Let 
them  be  circulated  throughout  the  provinces  I  Let  a  copy  be 
suspended  in  the  office  of  every  praefecture  !  Let  it  be  for- 
bidden to  add  notes  I"*  It  is  reported  that  Napoleon  L,  when 
he  saw  the  first  commentary  upon  the  civil  code,  exclaimed, 
"  My  code  is  lost  I" 

604.  The  Theodosian  code  is  divided  into  sixteen  books, 
and  each  book  into  a  number  of  titles,  in  which  the  matter  is 
methodically  distributed,  and  each  constitution  placed,  accord- 

*  '*  Gesta  in  Senata  nrbis  Romae  de      the    iDtroduction   to  the    Theodosian 
recipiendo  Codice    Theodoslano"    (in      code). 
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ing  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  in  its  chronological  order. 
When  a  constitution  embraces  several  subjects,  its  provisions  are 
divided  and  placed  under  the  respective  heads  to  which  they 
refer.'  The  second  commission  had  received  the  power  to 
make  such  alterations  and  modifications  of  the  text  in  the 
constitutions  as  might  appear  desirable ;  the  result  is  that  we  do 
not  in  all  cases  possess  the  true  original  text.^ 

The  jus  civile  privatum  occupies  the  first  five  books;  certain 
additional  provisions,  however,  respecting  it,  and  pf  a  very  im- 
portant character,  are  blended  with  other  books  (lib.  viii.,  tits. 
12  to  19  and  lib.  xi.,  tits.  30  to  39).  It  was  arranged  like  the 
commentaries  upon  the  edict ;  we  already  know  that  this  was 
the  traditional  classification  observed  in  jurisprudence,  and  this 
was  the  order  followed  by  Hermogenianus  in  his  abridgment 
of  the  law.* 

In  the  following  eleven  books,  with  certain  exceptions  where 
there  is  some  confusion,  the  law  is  dealt  with  in  the  following 
manner :  lib.  vi.  treats  of  magistracies  and  other  offices ;  lib. 
vii.  of  military  matters ;  lib.  viii.  of  inferior  offices  and  certain 
accessory  institutions ;  lib.  ix.  of  criminal  matters ;  lib.  x.  and 
xi.  of  fiscal  matters  and  tribute ;  Ub.  xii.  to  xiv.  of  towns  and 
corporations ;  lib.  xv.  of  public  works  and  games ;  lib.  xvi.  of 
ecclesiastical  matters. 

505.  The  first  five  books,  dedicated  to  the  jus  civile  pri- 
vatum, are  the  most  defective ;  but  fi:om  the  end  of  the  sixth 
book  till  the  last  they  are  complete.  Of  the  first  five  books  all 
that  we  possessed  consisted  of  some  incomplete  extracts  quoted  in 
the  Bre\4arium  Alaricum  when  M.  Am^dee  Peyron  discovered 
in  the  library  of  Turin,  and  M.  Clossius  discovered  in  the 
Ambrosian  library  of  Milan,  portions  of  the  constitutions  com- 
prised in  the  first  five  books.  M.  Haenel  at  Leipzig  in  1842, 
and  M.  Vesrae  at  Turin  in  1844,  published  complete  editions  of 
the  Theodosian  code,  so  iar  as  these  new  discoveries  permitted. 

'  Cod.  Theod.  1,  De  cotutitut.  prin-  '  Ibid.  §  1 :  "  Et  demendi  saperra- 

cip.,  6,  pr.  Theod.  and  Valentin.  A.D.  canea  verba,  et  adjiciendi  necessaiia, 

435  :  "  Ac  si  qoa  earum  in  plnra  sit  et  mntandi  ambigua,  et  emendandi  in- 

divisa  capita,  onumqaodqne  eomm  dis-  congrua  triboimos  potestatem." 

junctum  a    cseteris,   apto    snbjiciator  '  Vide  §  465. 
titulo.'* 

£  £  2 
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606.  Were  the  three  codes  of  which  we  have  ah-eady  spoken, 
the  Gregorian,  the  Hermogenian,  and  the  Theodosian,  in  our 
possession  they  would  furnish  us  with  a  series  of  the  most 
important  imperial  constitutions,  from  the  reign,  at  least,  of 
Septimius  Severus  to  that  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian. 
Unfortunately,  however,  we  have  but  a  few  extracts  from  the 
two  former.  The  Theodosian  code  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  monuments  extant  concerning  the  history  of  the  law, 
whether  we  consider  the  great  number  of  the  legislative  enact- 
ments which  it  contains,  or  its  application  and  influence  upon 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Boman  world ;  an  influence  which,  in 
the  western  empire,  even  survived  ite  feU. 

607.  The  Theodosian  code  was  followed  by  new  constitu- 
tions, designated  by  the  general  name  of  novellce.  Measures 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  unity  of  the  imperial  law  (Jus 
principale)^  which  had  been  formerly  established  both  in  the 
East  and  West  by  the  publication  of  this  code,  from  being 
disturbed  by  subsequent  constitutions.  These  novellce  were  not 
to  have  the  force  o£  law  till  they  had  been  published  in  one  of 
the  two  empires,  and  transmitted  to  the  other  and  there  also 
published.'  We  have  proof  that  these  regulations  were  observed 
by  Theodosius  and  his  successor  Marcian,  probably  also  on  liis 
side  by  Valentinian ;  but  this  practice  fell  into  disuse,  and  we 
are  indebted  to  Haenel  for  the  remark  that  the  novellce  of  the 
emperors  of  the  East,  but  ^one  of  those  of  the  emperors  of  the 
West,  appeared  in  the  code  of  Justinian ;  whence  we  conclude 
that  the  novellce  of  the  West  had  not  been  recognized  in  the 
East.* 


'  Cod.  Theod.  l,l,De  constit. prin- 
eip,,  6  ( A.D.  429) :  '*  In  fntnmm  antem, 
si  quid  promalgari  placuerit .  .  .  etc/* 
De  ThBodosiani  codicU  auctaritate 
(a.d.  438),  §  6 :  "  Hia  adjicimos  nal- 
1am  constitationom  in  posteram  velut 
latam  in  partibus  Occidentis,  aliove  in 
loco  ab  invictissimo  principe,  filio  nos- 
trse  cicinentise,  perpetao  aagnsto,  Valen- 
tiniano  posse  proferri,  vel  vim  legis  ali- 
qoam  obtinere,  nisi  hoc  idem  divina 


pragmatica  nostris  mentionibns  obtine- 
tur,  §  6.  Qaod  observari  necesse  est  in 
his  etiam  quae  per  Oricntem  nobis  auc- 
toribns  promulgantnr.'* 

'  Editions  of  these  novellas  have  been 
published  by  Godcfroy  in  1566  as  an- 
nexes to  his  Theodosian  code ;  by  J. 
Sirmond,  Paris,  in  1631 ;  and  by  J.  C. 
Amadatias,  Kome,  1767;  the  most 
recent  and  complete  being  that  by 
Haenel  in  1844. 
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Section  CI. 
Theodosius  projects  an  extended  Code. 

508.  The  reign  of  Theodosius,  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  tendency  of  the  prince  himself  or  to  the  influence  of 
Antiochus,  his  prffitorian  prefect  and  the  president  of  his  law 
commissions,  was  characterized  by  the  efforts  made  to  elucidate, 
simplify  and  reduce  the  bulk  of  legal  compilations,  which 
had  been  accumulating  through  centuries,  to  a  reasonable  and 
manageable  compass,  and  for  the  attempt  to  extract  rules 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  time. 

The  lex  de  responsis  pendentum  or  lot  des  citations  was  the 
first  step  in  this  direction,  so  far  as  regarded  the  works  and 
responsa  of  the  jurists,  but  much  remained  to  be  done. 

Three  years  later,  a.d.  429,  the  constitution  appeared  direct- 
ing the  collection  of  the  imperial  constitutions,  fi-om  the  time  of 
Constantine,  upon  the  model  of  the  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian 
codes.  This  same  constitution  reveals  the  project  of  the  emperor 
and  the  end  which  he  had  in  view. 

509.  The  three  codes,  the  Gregorian,  the  Hermogenian  and 
the  Theodosian,  according  to  this  first  ordinance,  were  to  form, 
in  a  certain  sense,  three  historical  codes,  containing  the  series 
of  imperial  constitutions  up  to  that  time  chronologically  arranged, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  record  of  these  constitutions,  showing  at 
once  by  this  arrangement,  both  in  the  order  of  the  subject 
matter  and  in  the  chronological  arrangement  of  each  subject, 
what  were  the  previous  provisions  which  had  been  abrogated 
by  subsequent  enactments  (wow  solum  reputatis  consulibus  et 
tempore  qucesito  imperii,  sed  ipsius  etiam  compositione  operis, 
validiora  esse  quce  sunt  posteriora  monstrante).  But  as  it  was 
more  simple  and  more  correct  in  practice  to  omit  the  portion 
which  had  been  abrogated,  or  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
only  to  cite  that  which  remained  in  force  {sed  cum  simplicius 

justiusque  sit,  prcetermissis  eis  quas  posteriores  ir\firmant^ 
explicari  solas  quas  valere  conveniet),  the  emperor  announced 
a  new  code  of  a  different  description  to  the  preceding,  which 
was  to  be  imdertaken  and  published  after  the  completion  of  his 
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first  code  (ywi,  cum  primum  Codicem  nostrcB  scientice  et public ce 
auctoritati  obtulerint,  aggredientur  aliuniy  donee  dignus  editione 
fuerity  pertractandum). 

610.  This  was  to  contain,  arranged  under  each  title,  the 
extracts  fi'om  the  three  preceding  codes,  and  those  fi'om  the 
treatises  and  responsa  of  the  jurists  in  force  {ex  his  autem  tribus 
Codicibus  et  per  singulos  titulos  cohcsrentibus  prudentium 
tractatibus  et  responsis).  *^  This  would  be,"  said  the  emperor, 
**  another  code  for  us,  which  would  not  admit  of  any  error  or 
ambiguity,  and  which,  bearing  our  name,  would  show  to  aU 
what  should  be  followed  dnd  what  avoided"  (noster  erit  alius ^ 
qui  nullum  erroremy  nullds  patietur  ambages^  qui^  nostra 
nomine  nuncupatUs,  sequenda  omnibus  vitandaque  monstrabit).^ 
This  last  project  was  not  carried  into  effect,  and  it  was  reserved 
till  the  reign  of  Justinian,  when  the  idea,  with  certain  modifi- 
tions,  was  carried  out. 


Section  CII. 
FragmentaVaticana — MosAiCARUM  etRomanarum  Legum 

COLLATIO  —  CONSULTATIO     VETERIS     CUJUSDAM    JURIS- 
CONSULTI. 

61 1.  We  must  notice  in  this  place  three  dociunents,  or  three 
classes  of  works  upon  Koman  law,  the  precise  date  of  which  is 
uncertain,  but  which  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  in  which  we  find  an  indication  of  a  sort  of  revival 
of  the  study  of  law,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  the  compilation 
and  quotation  of  texts.  These  works  are  consequently  of  much 
value.  The  first  is  anterior  to  the  code  of  Theodosius,  the  date 
of  the  second  is  doubtful,  and  the  third  certainly  belongs  to  a 
date  subsequent  to  that  of  Theodosius. 

612.  M.  A.  Mai,  a  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  recognized  in  a 
manuscript  of  Cassian  twenty-eight  folios  or  leaves  of  palimpsests, 
the  first  of  which  consisted  of  a  collection  of  fiittgments  from 

»  Cod.  Theod.  1, 1,  De  conttitpHncip.,  5,  Theod.  and  Valent.  a.d.  429. 
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the  works  of  Roman  jurists  and  from  the  imperial  constitutions: 
he  published  the  first  edition  at  Rome  in  1823  under  the  title 
of  Juris  civilis  antejustinianei  reliquicB  ineditce  ;  a  publication 
which  was  reproduced  at  Paris  in  1823  by  the  editors  of  the 
Themis y  and  at  Berlin  in  1828  under  the  title  of  Fragmenta 
Vaticana;  several  other  German  and  French  editions  have 
also  appeared.^ 

613.  We  see,  by  the  numbering  of  the  sections  or  piuiis  that 
we  possess,  that  those  which  have  been  discovered  are  neither 
the  commencement  nor  the  end  of  the  collection,  nor  do  thej 
follow  in  a  regular  order,  being  separated,  in  the  greater  number 
of  instances,  bj  gaps  more  or  less  considerable,  the  extent  of  which 
we  are  able  to  determine  by  means  of  the  missing  numbers ;  it 
is  also  apparent  that  this  collection  was  of  a  most  extensive 
character.  Calculating  from  the  numbers  of  the  sections  ii| 
our  possession,  we  conclude  that  they  do  not  comprise  a  Sfth  of 
the  whole.  The  collection  was  divided  into  sections  or  titles, 
each  with  its  own  rubric ;  seven  of  these  titles,  at  least  in  part, 
are  in  our  possession.'  For  the  convenience  of  reference  late 
editions  are  divided  and  numbered  by  paragraphs  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  manuscripts.  The  illegible  passages,  or  those  of 
which  only  a  portion  are  legible,  are  niunerous. 

614.  This  collection,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any 
general  design,  and,  frequently,  any  logical  connection,  it  is  clear 
was  not  a  complete  work.  It  appears  to  be  a  mere  collection  of 
materials,  intended  either  to  be  consulted  at  will  by  the  collec- 
tor, or  to  serve  some  purpose  preparatory  to  some  other  com- 
position. An  attempt  has  been  made  to  connect  it  with  the 
final  project  of  Theodosius,  and  it  has  been  attributed  to  Her- 
mogenianus,  the  author  of  the  Juris  epitomce,  on  account  of  the 
almost  complete  identity  that  exists  between  one  of  its  para- 

*  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Betmann  fructu;  Ds  re  uxoria  et  datibus;  De 
HoWw eg,  A  b  incerto  scHptore  collecta  exouMOtione;  Quando  donator  intel- 
fragmenta  qua  dUmntur  Vatieana,  ligatur  revocaue  voluntatem;  De  do' 
Bonn,  1833,  in  8vo.,  apon  which  the  nationibtu.  ad  legem  Oinciam;  De 
hiter  editions  hare  been  founded.  eognitoribus  et  proourator%bu$, 

*  Ex  empto  et  vendito;    De  uiu- 
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graphs  and  the  fragment  of  this  author  cited  by  Justinian.^ 
These  are,  however  ingenious,  mere  conjectures. 

616.  The  works  of  Roman  jurists  whose  fragments  we  find 
quoted  verbatim  in  this  collection,  with  an  indication  of  the 
author,  are  principally  those  of  Paul,  and  less  frequently  those 
of  Ulpian ;  Papinian  is  also  quoted,  but  more  rarely,  and  there 
is  a  single  extract  from  Celsus,  from  Julian,  and  from  Marcellus. 
The  writings  or  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  jurists  Trebatius, 
Labeo,  Cassius,  Proculus,  Sabinus,  and  of  their  successors, 
Celsus,  Aristo,  Neratius,  Julian,  Marcellus,  Pomponius,  and 
Scaevola,  are  frequently  quoted  in  the  course  of  niunerous  para- 
graphs which  have  the  appearance  of  notes.  Amongst  the  im- 
perial constitutions  cited  as  extracts,  the  dates  of  which  may  be 
determined  by  the  consulates,  the  most  ancient  is  that  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  a.d.  163,  and  the  most  recent  that  of  Valentinian  I., 
A.D.  372,  The  collection  is  therefore  posterior  to  this  latter 
epoch.  The  Gregorian  code  is  quoted  five  times,  and  the  Her- 
mogenian  code  once;  but  there  is  no  trace  either  of  the  con- 
stitutions or  the  code  of  Theodosius,  whence  the  probable  con- 
jecture that  this  collection  is  anterior  to  its  publication. 

616.  The  law  thus  collected  in  the  texts  or  quotations  from 
the  ancient  jurists  is  the  pure  classical  law  of  the  age  of  the 
jurists,  which  had  been  in  many  particulars  abrogated  at  the 
time  of  the  collection.  The  nature  and  indication  of  the  sources 
whence  the  law  is  derived  is  of  great  service  to  us  in  the  his- 
torical study  of  Roman  law;  and  we  have  gathered  from  it 
some  information  concerning  usufruct,  dower,  and  especially  the 
provisions  of  the  lex  Cincia  relative  to  the  regulations  concerning 
donations,  on  which  points  we  were  previously  without  details. 

617.  The  second  work  to  be  noticed  is  a  comparison  between 
the  Mosaic  and  the  Roman  laws,  made  by  an  unknown  author, 
and  at  a  date  which  is  also  uncertain.  It  was  discovered  in 
the  sixteenth  century.     Tillet  found  certain  manuscripts,  and 

'  Fragmenta  Vaticana,  eiP  empto  et      actionibtut  empti  et  venditi,  49,  pr.  £r. 
vendito,  )   18;    and  Dig.   19,   1,  De      Hermogen. 
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believed  that  he  was  able  to  decipher  on  one  of  them  the  name 
of  the  author,  "  Rufinus."  The  first  edition  was  published  by 
P.  Pithou,  in  Paris,  in  1573. 

618.  This  work  is  divided  into  several  titles,  with  their 
rubrics,  the  first  paragraph  of  each  commencing  with  these 
words:  "Moises  dicit"  Title  16,  which  commences  "Scrip- 
tura  Divina  sic  dicit,"  is  the  sole  exception.  After  this  very 
very  laconic  indication  of  the  Mosaic  law  follows  a  series  of 
paragraphs  consisting  entirely  of  textual  extracts  upon  the  same 
subject,  fi-om  the  writings  of  the  Soman  jurists  or  from  the  im- 
perial constitutions.  The  author  does  not  add  any  comment, 
and  the  comparison  which  he  wishes  to  establish  in  order  to 
show  the  resemblance  between  the  two  systems  of  law  is  made 
solely  by  placing  the  texts  in  juxtaposition.  The  jurists  who 
are  quoted  are  the  five  designated  by  Adrian,  but  whether  the 
^compiler  was  guided  by  the  lex  de  responsis  prudentuniy  or 
whether  he  acted  upon  the  usage  which  preceded  that  enact- 
ment, is  doubtfiil.  There  are  thirty-three  extracts  from  Paul, 
twenty-two  from  Ulpian,  eight  from  Papinian,  two  fix)m 
Modestinus,  one  only  from  Gains,  eight  from  the  Gregorian 
code,  and  five  from  the  Hermogenian,  It  is  uncertain  how 
many  belong  to  the  Theodosian  code. 

There  is  a  constitution  of  Theodosius  I.  quoted  A.D.  390, 
from  which  we  determine  the  fact  that  this  compilation  is 
posterior  to  that  date.  This  constitution  is  preceded  by  the 
expression  ^^  Item  TheodosianuSy'^  but  grave  doubts  exist  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  this  rendering,  whether  in  the  original  it 
was  not  Item  Theodosius^  and  was  transformed  by  the  error 
of  the  copyist  into  Theodosianus,^  No  other  quotation  from 
the  Theodosian  code  or  from   contemporaneous  constitutions 


occurs. 

*  Grounds  of  donbt :  Ist.  The  phrase 
Item  Theodosiann4  is  not  followed  by 
any  mention  of  a  book  or  title,  whereas 
the  author  has  in  no  case  failed  to  indi- 
cate precisely  the  text,  whether  the 
Gregorian  code,  the  Heromogenian 
code,  or  the  works  of  the  jurists.  2nd. 
The  constitution  in  question  is  in  fact 
found  in  the  Theodosian  code  (lib.  ix. 


tit.  7y  Ad  leg.  Jul.  de  adult. ^  const.  6), 
but  it  is  without  preamble  or  conclusion, 
whereas  these  exist  in  the  Collatio ; 
whence  the  conclusion  that  the  compiler 
had  derived  the  text  not  from  the  Theo- 
dosian code,  but  from  archives,  or  some 
other  document  in  which  it  was  con- 
tained intact. 
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619.  The  objections  raised  serve  as  a  basis  from  which  we 
may  form  some  conjecture  as  to  the  date  of  the  Collatio,  It  is 
clearly  posterior  to  the  year  a.d.  390.  If  we  retain  the  name 
of  Rufinus  as  that  of  its  author,  it  cannot  refer  to  the  jurist 
Licinus  Rufinus,  the  contemporary  of  Paul,  but  it  may  refer  to 
one  of  two  individuals,— either  to  Rufinus,  the  Grallo-Roman 
prsetorian  prsefect  and  minister  under  Theodosius  I.,  who  was 
raised  to  this  position  on  account  of  his  erudition  as  a  jurist, 
and  to  whom  several  of  the  rescripts  of  that  prince  are  addressed ; 
he  died  in  the  year  a.d.  395 :  or  it  may  refer  to  Rufinus,  the 
fellow  pupil  of  St.  Jerome,  the  founder  of  the  convent  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  at  Jerusalem,  the  author  of  several  theological 
works,  which  are  received  amongst  those  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church ;  he  died  in  a.d.  410.  Either  of  these  dates,  that  is  to 
say  A.D.  395  or  a.d.  410,  may  agree  with  that  of  a.d.  390,  the 
date  of  the  most  recent  of  the  quotations  contained  in  the  CoU 
latio.  The  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  writings  of  Rufinus, 
one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  has  in  our  days  determined 
Husckhe  to  regard  him  as  the  author  of  the  Comparison  between 
the  Mosaic  and  the  Roman  laws.  According  to  another  con- 
jecture of  Haenel,  the  imknown  author  must  have  made  his 
compilation  after  the  constitution  of  a.d.  429,  in  which  is  found 
the  first  order  for  the  preparation  of  the  Theodosian  code,  and 
before  the  publication  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  between  a.d.  429  and 
A.D.  438.  And,  finally,  Haubold,  in  his  chronological  tables, 
who  has  in  this  respect  been  followed  by  M.  Blondeau,  places 
the  Collatio  at  a  much  later  period,  even  after  the  fall  of  the 
western  empire,  at  about  the  time  that  the  collections  of  the 
Roman  laws  were  made  by  the  order  of  the  barbarian  kings. 

620.  From  a  phrase  which  appears  at  the  head  of  a  manu- 
script :  ^* Lex  Dei  quam  Deus  prcecepit  ad  MoyseUy^  and  which 
certain  critics  regard  as  merely  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
face,  this  compilation  has  received  the  name  of  Lex  Dei, 

621.  From  the  indication  that  we  have  given  of  the  extracts 
which  the  Collatio  contains,  it  is  easy  to  see  tliat  it  has  been  of 
great  service  in  aiding  the  re-construction  of  the  ancient  works 
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upon  the  law  which  are  therein  quoted,  particularly  the  Sen- 
tenticB  of  Paul,  the  RegulcB  of  Ulpian^  the  Gregorian  and  Her- 
mogeniali  codes. 

622.  In  1577,  Cujas,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  works,  from 
a  manuscript  of  Ant.  OiseUus  which  was  in  his  possession, 
but  which  has  since  been  lost,  published  a  document  which 
emanated  fi"om  a  jurist  of  the  Lower  Empire  whose  name  he  was 
unable  to  discover.  He  has  placed  this  document  under  the 
title  of  Consultatio  veteris  cujusdam  jurisconsulti,  at  the  head 
of  his  consultationesy  sixty  in  number,  and  has  given  it  as  an 
example  of  the  consultationes  of  the  period  to  which  the  jurist 
belonged. 

623.  In  this  aspect,  it  is  a  document  of  primary  importance. 
The  author  addresses  himself  to  some  person  who  is  supposed 
to  consult  him,  and  places  the  various  legal  points  referred  to 
him,  with  their  solution,  in  regular  order  under  chapters.  Indeed, 
this  jurist  of  the  Lower  Empire  has  very  little  of  his  own ;  his 
answer  to  each  question  consists  of  a  series  of  quotations  of 
texts,  the  source  of  which  he  indicates  with  precision.  This  is 
an  application  of  the  lex  de  responsis  prudentum,  and  a  speci- 
men of  the  character  and  method  which  the  practice  of  the  law 
had  at  that  time  acquired. 

624.  The  application  of  the  lex  de  responsis  is  limited,  be- 
cause the  quotations  are  confined  to  the  elementary  work  of  the 
Sententice  of  Paul  and  to  the  three  codes — the  Gregorian,  the 
Hermogenian  and  the  Theodosian.  We  find  twenty-one  ex- 
tracts fi-om  the  SententicB  of  Paul,  sixteen  from  the  Gregorian, 
twenty  from  the  Hermogenian,  and  eight  fi-om  the  Theodosian 
codes.  But  the  great  utility  of  this  publication  consists  in  the 
fact  that  it  facilitates  the  interpretation  of  the  texts. 

626.  The  "  jurist  of  the  Lower  Empire  "  qualifies  as  leges  the 
Sententice  Pauli,  which  he  quotes,  and  in  cap.  vii.  assigns  the 
following  reasons :  *^  cujus  Sententias  sacratissimorum  princi- 
pum   scita  semper  valituras  ac  divalis  constitutio  declaratJ*^ 
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This  evidently  refers  to  the  constitution  of  Constantine,  a.d. 
3275  and  to  the  lex  de  responsis  prudentuniy  a.d.  426.^  The 
extracts  from  the  Theodosian  code  contained  in  his  work  place 
it  beyond  doubt  that  he  wrote  subsequently  to  the  publication  of 
that  code,  but  nothing  more  can  be  said  as  to  the  date  of  his 
work. 

Emperors. 


Weatem  Empire. 

A.D.  450.  Valentinian  3rd. 

455.  Petronius    Maxi- 

MUS. 
„       AVITUS. 

456.  The  throne  vacant. 

457.  Majorianus. 
461.  LiBYUs  Severus. 
465.  Interregniun     (two 

years). 
467.  Anthemius. 

472.  Olybrius. 

473.  Glycerius. 

474.  Julius  Nepos. 


3i 


99 


99 


» 


»5 


99 


>5 


W 


>9 


99 


99 


475.  Romulus    Augus- 
tulus. 


Eastern  Empire. 

A.D.  450.  Marcllnus. 


99 


457.  Leo  Ist. 


>> 


99 


474.  Leo  2nd. 

Zeno  Isaurus. 


M 


Section  CIII. 
The  End  of  the  Western  Empire. 

626.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  the 
emperors  of  the  West.  Their  empire  had  been  broken  up  by 
the  barbarians  and  parcelled  out  among  the  invaders.  Nothing 
could  be  more  dramatic  than  the  picture  of  the  events  which 
terminated  in  this  catastrophe. 

Up  to  the  reign  of  Valens,  the  barbarians,  who  flocked  to  the 
plunder  of  the  provinces  and  retired  with  their  booty,  were  more 


*  See  §§  457  and  469. 
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frequently  the  conquered  than  the  conquerors.  Numbers  of 
them  had  been  enlisted  by  this  emperor  and  had  formed  inde- 
pendent corps  which  fought  side  by  side  with  the  Romans, 
taking  part  in  the  wars  between  the  princes  and  attaching 
themselves  to  their  respective  interests.  They  had  thus,  with- 
out losing  their  native  hardihood  and  power  of  endurance, 
learnt  the  art  of  war ;  they  also  became  acquainted  with  the 
decay  of  Soman  power  and  with  the  resources  of  the  interior 
of  the  empire.  Under  Valens  an  Asiatic  race,  before  imknown, 
called  the  Huns,  appeared  in  great  force  along  the  Danube; 
they  pressed  upon  the  Alani,  the  Alani  pressed  upon  the  Goths, 
and  the  Goths  threw  themselves  into  the  empire.  And  while 
the  Huns  established  themselves  in  the  place  of  the  hordes 
whom  they  had  either  destroyed  or  dislodged,  the  Goths 
demanded  a  settlement  in  the  Empire.  They  were  received ; 
but,  deprived  of  their  women  and  children,  who  were  taken 
from  them  as  hostages,  made  the  victims  of  the  rapacity  of  the 
imperial  oflBcers,  distressed  for  want  of  food,  yet  retaining  their 
arms,  they  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  necessity,  ravaged  the 
country,  destroyed  Valens,  and  forced  tribute  from  the  Romans; 
an  ignominy,  however,  with  which  the  Roman  emperors  were 
not  altogether  imacquainted.  We  find  these  barbarian  chiefs, 
in  their  wooden  huts  or  imder  tents  made  of  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  surrounded  by  savage  hordes,  receiving  with  insolence 
ambassadors  clothed  in  purple  and  counting  out  the  gold  sent 
to  them  by  the  masters  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  But  the 
time  came  when  gold  no  longer  satisfied  them ;  they  established 
themselves  and  settled  in  the  countries  with  the  plunder  of 
which  they  had  heretofore  been  contented.  Alaric  and  Rada- 
gaisus  under  Honorius,  Attila  and  Genseric  under  Theodosius, 
dispersed  their  soldiers  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
empire  and  commenced  its  dismemberment. 

Alaric  headed  the  Goths,  to  whom  the  ordinary  tribute  had 
been  refused,  and,  being  joined  by  the  Huns,  the  Alani  and  the 
Sarmatians,  ravaged  Thrace,  and  passing  Constantinople  pre- 
cipitated himself  upon  the  West,  a.d.  403.  Being  defeated  by 
Stilico,  he  was  bribed  to  withdraw,  but  being  again  defeated 
during  his  retreat,  he  retired,  meditating  revenge,  a.d.  406. 
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Badagaisus^  witli  tlie  Suevi^  the  Vandals,  the  Burgundians^ 
the  Germans^  the  Alani  and  the  Sarmatians,  who  followed  him, 
penetrated  Italy,  a.d.  406.  Stilico  dispersed  this  army  like- 
wise, and  destroyed  its  chief:  but  though  vanquished  the  barba- 
rians were  no  less  dangerous  than  before,  for  they  had  entered 
Italy  never  to  leave  it. 

Alaric  reappeared;  by  heaping  upon  him  untold  treasures 
the  Romans  induced  him  to  retire,  but  he  again  reappeared  in 
order  to  proclaim  an  emperor  of  the  West,  who^  as  a  reward, 
styled  him  master-general  of  the  empire.  Upon  his  third 
appearance  he  battered  down  the  gates  of  Bome,  and  let  loose 
his  devastating  hordes  upon  the  venerable  city,  a.d.  410.  Death 
stayed  the  hand  of  the  victor  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs,  and 
the  Gothic  leader,  by  whom  Alaric  was  succeeded,  received  the 
sister  of  an  emperor  as  his  wife,  and  invested  with  the  title  of 
Roman  general  took  the  command  in  Gaul. 

The  Franks,  the  Burgundians  and  the  Visigoths  divided  the 
country  between  them,  the  Franks  occupying  the  provinces  in 
the  north,  situated  near  the  Loire  and  the  Seine  ;  the  Burgun- 
dians, in  A.D.  414,  the  eastern  provinces;  the  Visigoths,  a.d.  419, 
the  southern  parts.  Thus  were  founded  three  kingdoms,  in 
which  the  Romans  and  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  mingled  ¥dth  the  conquering  races,  but  only  allowed  to 
enjoy  an  inferior  position.^ 

627.  Alaric  and  Radagaisus  were  soon  replaced  by  Attila 
and  Genseric. 

Attila,  the  king  of  the  Hims,  who  ravaged  the  provinces  of 
the  East,  and  pitched  his  tents  under  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople, consented  for  a  large  sum  of  money  to  quit  that  spot  for 
the  West,  a.d.  450.  He  first  threw  himself  upon  the  Gauls, 
but  the  Saxons,  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  the  Visigoths, 
and  the  different  races  who  were  established  in  those  territories, 
immediately  arose  to  defend  their  prey.  Attila,  defeated  near 
Chalons,  changed  his  course,  and  fell  upon  Italy.  He  then 
marched  towards  Rome,  pillaging  the  coimtry  as  he  proceeded, 

*  The  student  of  this  interesting  por-       Jliitoire  de$  inttitutions  Merovingi- 
tion  of  historj  is  referred  to  Lehueron's      enneSy  Paris,  1842. 
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and  massacring  the  inhabitants.  He  demanded  as  his  wife 
Honoria,  the  sister  of  Valentinian  III.^  who,  almost  a  captive 
at  the  com-t  of  Constantinople^  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
having  recourse  to  the  barbarian.  The  intercession  of  Pope 
Leo  l.y  and  the  conditions  offered  to  Attila^  arrested  his  pro- 
gress, and  Rome  was  for  the  moment  saved.  Tfae  chief  of  the 
Huns^  however,  soon  made  preparations  for  a  second  invasion, 
and  declared  his  determination  of  getting  possession  of  Honoria, 
who  had  been  kept  from  him,  when  he  was  struck  with  sudden 
death,  a.d.  453. 

Genseric,  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  had  snatched  from 
the  Soman  empire  first  Spain  and  afterwards  neady  aU  the 
provinces  of  Africa,  was  the  enemy  who  was  destined  to  inflict 
the  miost  terrible  blow  upon  Kome.  In  a.d.  455  he  appeared 
under  the  walls  of  the  city ;  it  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 
was  sacked  during  a  period  of  forty  days  by  the  barbarians,  so 
that  what  had  been  left  by  the  Goths  had  only  been  reserved 
for  the  Yandab.  Genseric  departed  with  his  vessels  laden  with 
plundered  treasures,  leaving  behind  him  a  heap  of  ruins  and 
ashes,  a  vacant  throne  and  an  empire  almost  overturned. 

628.  This  empire,  aft>er  the  sacking  of  Home,  languished 
for  about  twenty  years.  Emperor  succeeded  emperor ;  the 
barbarian  Ricimer,  under  the  title  of  general,  made  and 
unmade  them  at  his  pleasure,  and  sacked  Rome  a  third  time  to 
place  Olybrius  on  its  throne.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gondobald, 
a  Burgundian  chief,  who,  in  his  turn,  made  Glycerins  emperor. 
Finally,  a  third  barbarian,  Orestes,  one  of  the  ambassadors  of 
Attila,  caused  his  son  Romulus  Augustulus  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor.  Then  the  Huns,  the  Suevi,  the  Heruli,  and  all  the 
tribes  that  followed  his  standard  and  who  constituted  a  large 
part  of  the  army,  claimed  their  share  of  the  spoils  of  the  West, 
and  tumultuously  demanded  that  Italy  should  be  divided 
amongst  them.  Orestes  refused ;  Odoacer  collected  about  him 
the  malcontents,  assassinated  Orestes,  compelled  Augustulus  to 
resign  his  purple,  and  declared  himself  king  of  all  Italy,  which 
country  he  partitioned  out  amongst  his  soldiers. 

Thus  fell  to  pieces  the  remains  of  the  western  empire,  while 
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the  throne  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  remained  secure  amid  all 
the  shocks  from  barbarian  invasions,  its  preservation  being  due 
to  the  continuous  flow  of  the  invading  races  towards  the  west. 

Odoacer  did  not  retain  the  throne  long,  for  he  was  driven 
from  it-  by  Theodoric,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
wrested  the  sceptre  from  his  hand. 


Section  CIV. 
Roman  Laws  published  by  German  Kings. 

629.  But  while  all  those  new  races  were  thus  establishing 
themselves  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  and  Italy,  what  became  of 
Roman  law?  The  barbarians,  who  brought  with  them  their 
own  manners  and  national  customs,  had  a  certain  respect  for, 
and  even  some  acquaintance  with,  the  laws  of  the  empire ;  and 
when  they  settled  down  ¥dth  the  now-conquered  Romans,  divid- 
ing with  them  their  lands  and  goods,  they  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  personality  of  law.  Every  man  was  judged  by  the 
laws  of  the  nationality  to  which  he  belonged,  or,  even  in  certain 
cases,  pretended  to  belong.  Thus  there  were  on  the  one  hand 
the  different  Germanic  laws  drawn  out  and  promulgated  in  the 
new  kingdoms,  and  on  the  other  collections  of  Roman  laws 
composed  by  order  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  German  kings. 
Such  were,  in  Gaul,  the  Roman  law  of  the  Visigoths  {lex  Romana 
Visigothoru7n)y  called  also,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Breviary  (abridgment,  abridged  collection)  of  Alaric,  and  some- 
times the  Breviarium  Alaricianum  or  Aniani  ;  and  the  Roman 
law  of  the  Burgundians  {lex  Romana  Burgundiorum),  desig- 
nated also  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  names  of  Papiani 
responsa,  or  simply  the  Papian  law.  In  Italy,  among  the 
Ostrogoths,  there  was  the  edict  of  Theodoric  {edictum  Theo- 
dorici), 

630.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  was  with  the  consent  of 
the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  who,  amid  the  convulsions  that 
attended  the  disruption  of  the  Empire,  did  not  scruple,  with 
the  hope  of  creating  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  empire  of  the 
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East^  to  join  the  barbarians,  that  those  three  nations  laid  the 
first  foundation  of  their  kingdoms  in  the  West.  The  Visigoths, 
in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with  Honorius,  established  them- 
selves between  the  Loire  and  the  Pyrenees,  taking  Toulouse 
for  their  capital ;  the  Burgundians,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty 
vnth  the  same  emperor,  in  the  country  watered  by  the  Saone 
and  the  Rhone,  extending  to  the  Durance,  taking  for  their 
capital  Geneva ;  the  Ostrogoths,  eighty  years  later,  directed  by 
tlie  Emperor  Zeno  to  Italy,  achieved  in  four  years,  against 
the  barbarians  who  had  preceded  them  there,  the  conquest  of 
the  Peninsula,  and,  taking  Kavenna  for  the  capital  of  their 
kingdom,  were  recognized  by  Anastasius.  Ataulf,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  with  whom  Honorius  had  treated,  married  a  short 
time  afterwards  (a.d.  414)  Placidia,  sister  of  that  emperor, 
and  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  had  been  brought  up  as  a  hostage  in  the  court 
of  Constantinople,  and  it  was  through  the  delegation  of  the 
rights  of  the  Emperor  Zeno  that  he  had  advanced  into  Italy 
against  Odoacer  and  his  Heruli.  He  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  reconstructing  by  his  own  hands  the  empire  of  the  West. 
He  had  coin  struck  with  two  effigies,  one  side  bearing  that  of 
the  emperor  of  the  East,  the  other  his  own.  All  these  facts 
must  be  borne  in  mind  if  we  would  properly  understand  how 
the  Roman  law  preserved  its  influence  and  was  received  as  an 
inheritance,  at  least  for  the  Roman  populations,  by  the  German 
chiefs,  in  the  new  states  which  they  formed. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  date  of  the  foimdation  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  the  Visigoth  and  Burgundian,  in  Gaul,  in  the  years 
412-413  respectively,  is  anterior,  by  more  than  twenty  years,  to 
the  publication  of  the  Theodosian  code,  a.d.  438;  and  that  con- 
secjuently  it  was  not  in  the  form  of  a  system  of  laws  promidgated 
by  the  reigning  power,  but  only  as  a  code  regulating  and  sup- 
plementing the  law  followed  by  the  Roman  population,  under 
the  superior  influence  of  the  Roman  law  and  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  emperors  of  the  East,  that  this  code,  and  subsequently 
the  Novell(By  penetrated  into  these  two  kingdoms.  They  re- 
ceived their  local  legislative  character  by  the  promulgation  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  lex  Romana,     On  the 
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other  handy  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  tlie  kingdom  of  the 
Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  a.d.  493,  is  subsequent,  by  fifty-five  years, 
to  the  publication  of  the  Theodosian  code. 

631.  !•**  The  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Roman  law  of 
the  Visigoths  is  to  be  found  in  the  Com  monitor  turn  or  notice 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  copy  addressed  to  each  count,  re- 
quiring him  to  enforce  it.  The  one  which  we  possess  is  entitled 
"  Aiarici  regis  exemplar  auctoritatisy^  and  is  addressed  to  a 
Count  Timotheus,  vir  spectabilis;  edited,  subscribed  and  certi- 
fied (edidiy  atque  subscripsi:  Recognovimus)^  in  execution  of 
the  orders  of  the  king,  by  Anianus,  vir  spectabilis  also,  secretary 
or  re/erendariusy  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  mission  he  executed, 
of  the  chancery  of  the  kingdom. 

We  see  in  it.  that  this  collection  {hoc  corpus)  was  prepared, 
in  conformity  with  written  orders  {sicut  prceceptum  est),  under 
the  direction  of  Gojaric  {ordinante  Gojarico),  count  of  the 
palace,  vir  illustris  (in  those  kingdoms  the  rank  of  the  Koman 
nobility  was  preserved  in  the  person  of  the  Barbarians),  pro- 
bably by  a  commission  composed  for  the  greater  part,  if  not 
entirely,  of  Koman  jurists,  and  that  it  was  decreed  at  Aire  in 
Gascony,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Alaric  II., 
consequently  in  a.d.  506. 

The  king  declares  in  the  Commonitorium,  or  notice,  that,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  people,  with  the  help  of  the  Deity,  he  wishes 
to  correct  what  appears  unjust  in  the  laws,  to  remodel  them, 
and  to  do  away  with  the  obscurity  of  the  Roman  laws  and 
ancient  rights  (omnis  legum  Romanarum,  et  antiqui  juris  ob" 
scuritas)y  so  that  there  may  be  nothing  ambiguous  in  them  : 
everything  being  made  plain  {omnibus  enucleatis),  and  the 
extracts  chosen  from  the  works  of  the  ancient  jurists  collected 
into  a  single  volume.  It  is  an  echo  of  what  had  already  been 
said  seventy  years  before  by  Theodosius,  in  the  preparatory  con- 
stitution of  his  code,  and  a  prelude  to  what  was  to  be  said  with 
more  emphasis  and  more  prolixity,  and  which  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted with  more  amplitude,  by  Justinian  more  than  thirty 
years  afterwards. 

This  collection  is  not  published  by  the  sole  authority  of  tlie 
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Visigoth  king,  as  were  those  of  the  Lower  Empire ;  it  was 
submitted,  according  to  some  ancient  custom  of  the  people^  to 
the  assent  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  of  the  principal  nobles  {ad- 
hibitis  sacerdoiibus  et  nobilibus),  and  in  the  provinces  to  that 
of  the  bishops  and  of  the  provincials  chosen  for  that  purpose 
{venerabilium  episcoporum  vel  elector um  provincialium  no8~ 
trorum  roboravit  adsensus). 

The  king  ordains  that  the  original  collection  shall  be  entrusted 
to  the  Count  6ojaric,and  that  no  copy  shall  be  officially  received 
or  have  any  authority  except  such  as  shall  have  been  subscribed 
by  Anianus  {vir  spectabilis)  with  his  own  hand. 

No  one  is  to  be  permitted  to  quote,  in  litigation,  any  law  or 
work  of  any  jurist  (^aut  de  legibus^  aut  dejure),  except  what  is 
contained  in  the  collection  thu^  subscribed  and  certified.  An 
order  is  given  to  the  count,  to  whom  the  Commonitorium  is 
addressed,  to  see  to  this  in  his  jurisdiction ;  he  is  answei*able  for 
it  with  his  head  {ad  periculum  capitis  tui),  or  at  the  peril  of  his 
property. 

If  we  pass  from  the  form  to  the  contents,  we  shall  find  them 
indicated  by  this  general  formula  :  In  hoc  corpore  continentur 
leges  sive  species  juris  de  Theodosiano  et  diver  sis  libris  electee. 

This  antithesis  between  the  legeSy  meaning  here  the  constitu- 
tions, and  jusy  that  is  to  say,  the  works  of  the  jurists,  occurs 
several  times,  with  a  few  changes  of  expression,  either  in  the 
Commonitorium  or  in  the  body  itself  of  the  document;*  and  it  is 
summed  up  there  in  its  shortest  form :  "  aut  de  legibus  aut  de 
jure^^ — ^^jure  et  legibus  continetury^^  in  which  the  vf  orA  jus,  by 
tlie  force  of  habit,  had  assumed  a  sense,  already  given  to  it,  it  is 
true,  by  Pomponius,'  but  which  had  now  become  its  technical 
signification,  viz.,  the  "law  of  the  jurists." 

These  two  sources  of  law  are  arranged  as  follows  in  the  col- 
lection of  Alaric: — 1st,  Leges: — The  Theodosian  Code,  con- 

'   Commonitorium^  passim :  "  Legum  body  of  the  document :  Interpretation 

]{omanarum  et  antiqui   juris  obscuri-  of  the  law  of  the  Theodosian  Code  (iii. 

tas."     "  Nulla  alia  lex  neque  juris  for-  13,  De  dotihus):   *'  Quia  hoc  lex  ista 

mula/*     "  De  Theodosiani  legibus,  at-  non  evidenter  ostondit,  in  jnre,  hoc  est 

<juo  Kcntcntiis  juris  vel  divorsis  libris  in  Pauli  Sententiis,  sub  titulo  De  doti- 

el-  ctai."  hug  rcqnirendum."     Interpretation  of 

'*  See  §  236.  the  law  of  the  Gregorian  Co<le  (ii.  2,  1). 

^  In  the  (h/nntonitorium,  and  in  the 

F  F  2 
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sisting  of  extracts  from  the  sixteen  books,  and  a  series  of  the 
NovellcB  oi  Theodosius  and  of  his  successors  down  to  Severus. 
2nd,  Jus : — An  abridgment  of  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  fourth  book,  treating  of  actions,  and  several 
parts  of  the  other  books,  have  been  omitted,  as  being  obsolete ; 
the  SententicB  of  Paul  (five  books);  the  Gregorian  Code  (thirteen 
articles)  ;  the  Hermogenian  Code  (two  articles)  ;  and,  lastly,  a 
single  fi:ugment  in  two  lines,  of  the  first  book  of  the  responsa 
Papinianiy  which  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  perhaps  the  con- 
tinuation was  lost.  A  passage  in  this  collection,  following  the 
lex  de  responsis  prudentum,  which  is  recited,  after  pointing  out 
who  the  jurists  were  who  were  accredited  by  that  law,  explains 
that  it  is  with  a  view  only  to  the  necessities  of  the  present  time 
that  the  compilers  have  confined  themselves  to  selecting  extracts 
from  Gains,  Papinian  and  Paul,  adding  to  them  Gregorian 
and  Hermogenian,*  whose  codes  are  placed  here  among  the 
works  of  the  jurists,  because  they  were,  in  effect,  private  and 
not  imperial  publications. 

The  texts  inserted  in  our  collection,  with  the  exception  of 
Gaius's  epitome,  are  accompanied  by  an  Interpretation  in  the 
Latin  of  the  time,  which  is  useful  as  showing  the  condition  of 
the  institutions  of  the  epoch,  and  indicating  the  manner  in  which 
the  Roman  law,  as  pubUshed  by  Alaric,  had  been  modified  and 
applied.  This  Interpretatio  is  still  to  be  found  in  our  editions  of 
the  Theodosian  Code.  The  expressions  elegimus^  inseruimus,- 
which  we  meet  with  there,  show  that  it  is  the  work  of  the 
compilers  themselves. 

This  code  is  frequently  quoted  in  the  middle  ages,  under  the 
title  of  lex  Theodosiana,  Corpus  Theodosianum^  Liber  legum^ 
I^x  Romana,  The  name  Breviarium  Alarici  appears  in  the 
books  only  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it  has  a  flavour  of  age 
about  it  and  of  more  ancient  usage.  As  to  the  Breviarium 
Aniani,  the  secondary  part  which  Anian  plays  has  not  been 
fully  realized. 

'  Interpretation  of  the  Ccxl.  Theod.  pnesentiuni  tempornni  videbantnr  tlt^- 

1,4,  J)e  respons.  prudent.:  "  Sed  ex  gimnx/* 

his  omnibus    juris   consnltorihuK,    ex  *  See   the   ])rcce<linp;   note,  tojxether 

Gregoriano,  Hermogeninno,  Gaio,  Papi-  with  the  Intrrprftdfion  of  lex  7,  C.'od. 

niano,  et  Paulo,  quas  neccssaria  eausis  Theod.  5,  1,  l)c  Ifgit.  Jucral. 
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Alaric  II.  did  not  long  survive  his  work;  less  than  one  year 
aftenvards,  a.d.  507,  he  perished  in  the  battle  of  Vouille,  killed 
by  Clovis's  own  hand,  and  the  Franks  replaced  the  Visigoths  in 
almost  all  their  possessions  in  Gaul ;  but  the  legislative  work 
of  Alaric  survived  these  disasters ;  and  of  all  the  collections  of 
Roman  laws  made  by  the  barbarian  princes,  it  was  this  whose 
authority  spread  the  farthest  and  lasted  the  longest.*  The 
Visigoths  spreading  from  Gaul  to  Spain  (a.d.  415),  under  their 
kings  Theodoric  II.  and  Euric  (from  a.d.  453  to  a.d.  484), 
conquered  the  whole  of  that  country,  and  there  published,  a 
century  and  a  half  fefter  the  Breviary  of  Alaric,  a  code  of  laws 
for  the  Visigoths  {codex  legis  Visigothorum)^  which  we  must 
not  confound  with  their  Boman  law. 

631.  2.**  The  Lex  Romana  o£  the  Burgundians  had  been 
preceded,  among  that  people,  by  the  publication  of  the  Ger- 
manic law,  which  is  called  the  Lex  Gondobaday  from  the  name  of 
their  king  Gondobald.  The  second  preface  of  that  law,  under 
king  Sigismund,  son  of  the  preceding  (a.d.  517),  in  ordain- 
ing that  Bomans  shoidd  have  Roman  law  administered  to 
them,  announces  a  special  code  of  that  law.*  This  is  in  our 
possession ;  it  is  subsequent  to  the  a.d.  517,  and  is  divided  into 
forty-seven  articles.  M.  Sa\dgny  has  shown,  by  the  mere 
comparison  of  the  headings,  that  the  arrangement  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  lex  Gondobada.  This  code  is  formed  in  great 
part  of  texts  taken  from  the  Breviary  of  Alaric;  there  are 
also  a  few  from  direct  Roman  sources,  the  whole  being  very 
brief.  The  name  of  Responsa  Papiani,  or  the  Papian  law, 
is  taken  from  the  first  edition  by  Cujas,  in  1566,  who  mistook 
Papianus,  a  contraction  of  Papinianus,  sometimes  used  by  an- 
cient copyists,  for  the  name  of  an  unknown  jurist,  the  author  of 
the  collection.  It  is  apparent  at  once,  from  the  first  page  of 
this  edition  of  1566,  how  this  mistake  took  place  ;  the  fragment, 

'  The  edition  recommended  is  that  of  '  Prologue^  2nd  preface:  "Inter 
Haenel,  Leipzig,  1849,  for  which  the  Romanos  .  .  .  Romanis  legibas  prie- 
learned  editor  has  consulted  seventy-  cipimas  judicari :  qui  formam  et  expo- 
six  manuscripts  and  seven  ancient  sitionem  legum  conscriptam,  qnalitor 
abridgments  of  the  Brevnarium,  five  of  jndiccnt,  se  noverint  accepturos,  ut  per 
which  arc  manuscripts ;  this  edition  is  ignorantiam  se  nullns  excuset." 
enriched  with  notes  and  appendices. 
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in  two  lines^  of  the  responsa  Papiniani^  which  concludes  the 
Breviary  of  Alaric,  is  immediately  followed,  in  the  manuscript 
of  Cujas^  by  the  Roman  law  of  the  Burgundians,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  induce  the  reader  to  believe  that  it  formed  its  heading 
and  title.  Cujas  recognized  and  rectified  the  error  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1586 ;  but  the  name  of  Papian  has  remained.  This 
Roman  law  did  not  survive  the  fall  of  the  kingdom :  this  hap- 
pened less  than  seventeen  years  afterwards  (a.d.  534),  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Burgundians  was  absorbed  by  the  Franks.  Aft«r 
the  fall  it  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  Breviary  of  Alaric, 
which  was  very  superior  to  it,  or  to  that  of  the  text  itself  of  the 
Theodosian  code,  promulgated,  at  its  origin,  in  the  countries 
occupied  by  the  Franks.* 

631.  3.**  The  edict  publi^ed  by  Theodoric,  who  aspired  to 
maintain  the  empire  of  the  West,  and  to  Romanize  his  people, 
was  drawn  up  by  Cassiodorus  and  Boetius,  two  men  learned 
in  Roman  literature,  and  was  an  edict  at  once  for  the  Goths 
and  for  the  Romans.^  The  Roman  sources  had  been  blended 
and  accommodated  to  the  proposed  end;  but  the  edict  scarcely 
touched  upon  private  law.  The  date  generally  attributed  to 
this  edict,  even  by  Savigny,  is  a.d.  500 ;  but  the  opinion  of 
M.  Gloeden  (1843)  has  now  obtauied  favour,  that  the  date  of 
this  edict  should  be  placed  after  the  year  506.  The  conquests 
of  Justinian,  and  the  publication  of  his  code  of  laws  in  Italy 
(a.d.  554),  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and 
to  the  edict  of  Theodoric. ^ 


632.  Historians  look  at  the  laws  we  have  been  alluding  to 
in  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  fate  of  populations  and  the 
course  of  events.  Students  of  Roman  law  value  them  for  the 
services  they  have  rendered  us  (the  Breviarium  especially),  in 


'  The  first  edition  is  that  of  Cajas, 
Lyons,  1566,  in  folio,  at  the  end  of  his 
Theodosian  Code.  Modem  edition  by 
Aug.  Fred.  Barkow,  Lex  Romana 
Burgundinna,  Eryphiswaldiae,  1826. 

'  Ed.  of  Theodoric, /V<?Zop*tf.-  <'Qiiaa 
Barbari  Romaniqno  seqni  debcant.'* 
Epilogue:  **  Qns  omnium  Barbaronim 


sivo  Romanonim  del>et  servarc  dcvotio." 
'  It  is  Pi  thou  who  gave  the  first 
edition  of  the  Edict  of  Theodoric,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  works  of  Cassiodorus, 
Paris,  1679,  in  folio.  Modem  edition 
by  G.  F.  Hhon,  Commentaiw  ad  Edic- 
turn  Theodvricif  regis  OstrogothoruiHy 
Ilalae,  1816. 
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transmitting  various  texts  which,  without  them,    would  have 
been  lost. 

632a.  In  the  meanwhile  (a.d.  469)  Anastasius  had  suc- 
ceeded to  Zeno  in  the  empire  of  Byzantium.  Justin  succeeded 
to  Anastasius,  a.d.  518.  The  issue  of  a  barbarian  shepherd, 
he  came  from  the  wilds  of  Bulgaria  to  ascend  the  throne. 
His  nephew,  Justinian,  was  brought  up  ¥dth  care  in  the  midst 
of  the  court,  received  the  title  of  Augustus,  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  administration  of  the  empire  (a.d.  527 ),  and  on 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  a  few  months  afterwards,  he  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 


ni.— JUSTINIAN  EMPEROR,  a.d.  527.^ 

633.  The  invasion  of  the  barbarians  in  the  south  ended  in 
the  possession  of  Africa  and  Spain  by  the  Vandals  and  Visi- 
goths; of  Gaul  by  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  and  the 
Visigoths ;  Italy  by  the  Ostrogoths ;  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
West  by  other  hordes  of  barbarians.  The  empire  of  Constanti- 
nople subsisted  alone ;  it  stiQ  preserved  the  title  Roman,  which 
it  should  have  lost  with  Rome  to  assume  that  of  Greek.  On 
its  Asiatic  limits  were,  among  otlier  enemies,  the  Persians,  wlio 
had  profited  by  the  fall  of  one  empire  and  the  troubles  of 
another,  and  had  become  formidable.  It  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  Justinian  ascended  the  throne.  The  \4ctories 
of  a  young  Thracian,  Bclisarius,  appearing  for  the  first  time  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  soon  procured  him  an  honourable  treaty 
with  the  Persians ;  and  then  a  peace  of  a  few  years  permitted 
•lustinian  to  give  his  attention  to  the  internal  condition  of  his 
dominions. 

The  only  relics  of  the  old  Roman  manners  and  character  now 
remaining  in  the  East  were  a  few  names,  a  few  reminiscences,  and 
many  vices ;  Greek  was  the  language  generally  spoken,  Latin 
was  almost  obsolete  as  regards  common  use.  Men's  minds  vrere 
occupied  with  theological  disputes  and  divided  between  ortho- 
dox and  heretical  doctrine,  Eutycheans,  Arians,  and  others ;  or 

'  For  more  ample  biojp-af)hical  de-       Ortolan's  Explication  Hittoriqne  dot 
tails,  see  article  Justin ian^  vol.  ii.,  M.       Imtitutt. 
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else  with  contests  in  the  circus,  where  the  colours  worn  by  the 
charioteers  divided  the  population  into  factions,— the  whites,  the 
reds,  the  blues,  and  the  greens ;  these  divisions,  at  first  created 
for  a  fiivolous  cause,  became  gradually  transformed  into  poUtical 
factions^  animated  with  all  the  ardour  and  the  enmity  of  party 
spirit. 

We  shall  not  pause  to  examine  the  conduct  of  Justinian  in 
reference  to  these  matters,  and  we  shall  pass  over  with  silence 
his  persecutions  against  all  who  were  not  orthodox  Christians ; 
the  massacre  which  he  ordered  of  all  the  Samaritan  Jews  who 
had  revolted  in  Palestine;  the  ardour  with  which  he  embraced 
the  party  of  the  blues  against  the  greens;  the  mischief  which 
that  partizanship,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  brought  about, 
resulting  as  it  did  in  a  sedition  of  the  greens,  to  which  he 
nearly  fell  a  victim.  This  commenced  in  the  exasperation  of 
the  greens,  supported  by  the  discontent  of  the  people,  against 
the  exactions  of  John,  praetorian  praefect,  and  Tribonian,  then 
quaestor ;  and  was  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  replacing  on  the 
throne  the  family  of  Anastasius,  the  last  emperor  but  one.  It 
is  principally  Justinian's  character  as  a  legislator  with  which 
we  have  to  deal. 

684.  Since  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  when  the  series 
of  illustrious  men  who  had  by  theii'  works  thrown  so  much 
light  upon  the  study  of  jurisprudence  was  interrupted,  no 
great  jurist  had  appeared.  The  study  of  law  had  not  indeed 
been  entirely  abandoned,  but  it  had  only  produced  men  of  ordi- 
nary intellectual  calibre, — ^men  who  merely  followed  the  writings 
left  by  the  jurists,  and  the  constitutions  promulgated  by  the 
emperors.  They  could  do  nothing  more  than  quote  the 
authorities,  or  at  the  very  outside  string  together  extracts. 
Most  of  them  conducted  cases  before  the  magistrate  (advocati, 
to^ati);  some  gave  lessons  in  law  {anteces sores)  in  the  public 
schools,  of  which  there  were  two  in  the  East,  one  at  Con- 
stantinople and  one  at  Berytus,  a  town  in  Syria;  those  who 
acquired  reputation  or  fortune  filled  high  offices  of  the  empire, 
or  exercised  the  functions  of  magistrates  or  of  judges.  The 
most  learned,  of  whom  there  happened  to  be  a  few,  as  was 
shown  in  the  reigns  of  Theodosius  II.  and  of  Justinian,  were 
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those  who  were  most  versed  in  retrospective  studies  of  a  former 
age,  and  in  the  bibliographical  knowledge  of  ancient  texts; 
they  were  in  some  sort,  to  use  the  expression  of  a  poet,  but  the 
larvae  and  the  spectres  of  the  ancient  jurists.  We  know  of  no 
writers  who  in  this  age  of  the  decline  of  legal  knowledge  pub- 
lished any  original  works  on  law,  except  Aurelius  Arcadius 
Charisius,  magister  libellorumy  who  wrote  three  books, — one  on 
the  office  of  the  praetorian  praefect,  one  on  civil  offices,  and  another 
on  witnesses,  a  few  fragments  of  which  have  been  quoted  in  the 
Digest  of  Justinian.*  In  addition  to  this  writer,  Hermogenian 
was  the  author  of  an  epitome  or  abridgment  of  the  law  which 
is  frequently  quoted. 

636.  If  science  had  thus  sunk  into  decay,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  laws  as  they  multiplied  had  become  very  obscure.  The 
plebiscita  of  ancient  Rome,  the  senatus-consulta^  the  edicts  of 
the  praetors,  the  numerous  books  of  the  authorized  jurists,  the 
codes  of  Gregorian,  of  Hermogenian,  of  Theodosius,  the  con- 
stitutions of  all  the  emperors  who  had  come  after  him,  texts 
accumulated,  conftised  and  contradictory,  formed  altogether  a 
real  legislative  chaos.  Theodosius  II.  had  already  described 
the  >vritings  of  the  jiuists  as  an  immensa  copia^  and  the  moun- 
tains of  imperial  constitutions  had  done  nothing  but  increase 
since  that  time. 

636.  As  to  practice,  as  far  as  the  works  of  the  jurists  are 
concerned,  everything  was  determined  by  the  lex  de  responses 
prudentum;  and  as  regards  the  imperial  constitutions,  the  text 
books  were  the  Gregorian,  Hermogenian  and  Theodosian 
codes,  to  which  must  be  added  the  numerous  Novellce  which 
had  followed. 

The  lex  de  responsis  had  not  much  diminished  the  evil. 
It  was  always  an  embarrassment,  and,  besides,  it  lowered  the 
dignity  of  jurisprudence  ;  it  was  a  temporary  and  at  the  same 
time  a  poor  expedient.  We  know  that  Theodosius  intended  to 
settle  it  definitely,  but  he  never  carried  out  the  project ;  so  the 

*  Dig.  1, 11,  De  officio prtrf.  jfrtpt.y  1 ;  22,  5,  De  testibutf  21  ;  50,  4,  De  mune- 
rib  lis  f  18. 
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expedient,  with  its  difficulties  ever   increasing,  lasted   out   a 
hundred  years. 

The  three  codes  of  constitutions  also,  with  all  the  subsequent 
enactments  superadded,  owing  to  the  changes  that  had  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  time, 
loudly  called  for  revision. 

637.  It  will  be  remarked  in  all  the  histories  of  nations,  how 
at  certain  epochs  men  with  extensive  views,  who  have  become 
members  of  the  government,  have  been  seized  with  the  idea  of 
introducing  clearness,  uniformity  and  unity  into  legislation  and 
jurisprudence.  Julius  Csesar  had  conceived  some  idea  of  this 
kind  with  regard  to  the  laws  and  the  works  on  jurisprudence  in 
the  time  of  the  republic,  which  he  found  to  be  very  voluminous 
and  wanting  uniformity.  But  what  must  it  have  been  after 
five  centuries  of  the  empire  ?  The  project  of  Theodosius  II. 
progressed  no  further  than  the  stage  of  partial  and  preliminary 
preparation.  And  it  was  left  to  Justinian  to  carry  it  out, 
which  he  did  under  another  form.  The  practical  code  projected 
by  Theodosius  was  intended  to  contain  an  amalgamated  and 
arranged  compilation  of  the  imperial  enactments  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  jurists  which  should  be  considered  fit  to  be 
retained  in  force,  to  form  thenceforth  the  only  code  binding  on 
all.  There  would  thus  have  been  a  single  code,  which  would 
have  fused  the  divers  elements  that  had  entered  into  the 
historical  composition  of  Roman  law.  The  legislative  works  of 
Justinian  have  kept  up  a  line  of  demarcation  between  these 
elements, — the  constitutions  of  the  princes  and  the  works  of 
the  jurists, — in  which,  in  the  shape  of  exposition,  or  commen- 
tary, or  analysis,  the  leges,  the  plebiscita,  the  senatus-consulta, 
the  edicta  of  the  magistrates  and  the  other  legal  forms  are  to 
be  found. 

The  work  of  Justinian  has,  therefore,  less  of  the  principle 
of  unity  than  the  project  of  Theodosius,  but  it  served  better 
both  as  a  monument  of  ancient  law  and  as  a  code  adapted  for 
practical  purposes.  The  division  of  the  work  was  easier,  and  it 
required  less  power  of  conception.  As  historians  we  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  the  double  form  was  preserved. 
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638.  Justinian  having  succeeded  his  uncle,  a.d.  527,  issued 
in  the  very  next  year  his  constitution  directing  the  construction 
of  a  new  code.  At  that  time,  a.d.  528,  the  code  of  Theodosius 
was  only  ninety  years  old.  His  other  legislative  works  fol- 
lowed each  other  successively,  and  in  the  space  of  six  years  the 
whole  was  finished.  We  shall  let  the  emperor  tell  us  the 
objects  for  which,  and  the  method  in  which,  each  part  of  the 
code  was  composed.  The  following,  if  not  a  translation,  is  at 
least  an  analysis  of  his  preliminary  constitution. 


Section  CV. 
Codex  Justinianeus — Codex  vetus. 

639.  The  word  "  code,"  in  other  than  its  general  signifi- 
cation, had  been  applied  technically,  in  the  publications  of 
Gregorian,  Hermogenian  and  Theodosius,  to  designate  a  col- 
lection of  imperial  constitutions.  Theodosius  indeed  enter- 
tained the  project  of  using  it  in  a  more  general  sense,  but 
his  project  having  come  to  nothing,  the  more  limited  and 
technical  signification  had  remained  ;  this  was,  however,  no 
obstacle  to  its  being  still  very  often  used  in  its  general  sense. 
The  first  body  of  laws  which  Justinian  promulgated  was  a 
collection  of  this  sort. 

"  To  the  Senate  of  Constantinople. 

"  To  diminish  the  length  of  lawsuits  and  to  do  away 
with  the  confiised  mass  of  constitutions  contained  in  the  Gre- 
gorian, Hermogenian  and  Theodosian  codes,  published  by 
Theodosius,  by  his  successors  and  by  ourselves,  we  wish  to  put 
them  altogether  in  a  single  code,  under  oiu*  own  auspicious 
name."  ( Theodosius  had  merely  said,  ^' nostro  nomine  nuncu- 
patus ;  with  Justinian  it  is,  "  sub  feliciy''  and  later,  "  divino 
nostri  nominis  vocabulo,^^) 

"  Efficiently  to  perform  so  great  a  work,  we  choose  . 
( Here  follow  the  names  of  ten  personages  whom  Justinian  dis- 
tinguishes respectively  with  one  of  these  epithets :  Excellen- 
tissimusy  EminentissimuSy  MagnificuSy  Disertissimus,  &c.     At 
their  head  can  be  remarked  Jolm,  ex-quaestor  of  the  sacred 
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palace^  ex-consul  and  patrician ;  among  them  Tribonian  or 
Tribunian,  who  was  soon  to  assume  the  first  place,  and  Theo- 
phihiSy  count  of  the  consistory,  professor  of  law  at  Con- 
stantinople). 

*'  We  permit  them,  suppressing  preambles,  repetitions,  con- 
tradictory or  disused  clauses,  to  collect  and  classify  the  laws 
under  proper  titles,  adding,  cutting  down,  modifying,  compress- 
ing, if  need  be,  several  constitutions  into  a  single  enactment, 
so  as  to  render  the  sense  more  clear,  and  yet  preserve  in  each 
title  the  chronological  order,  so  that  this  order  may  be  noted  by 
position  in  the  code  as  well  as  by  date."  Ides  of  February 
(13  Feb.),  A.D.  528.1 

The  work  was  entrusted  to  six  jurists  and  was  divided  into 
twelve  books.  The  code  was  concluded  in  the  space  of  one 
year,  was  published  on  the  7th  of  the  ides  of  April  (7th  April), 
A.D.  529,  and  came  into  force  from  the  16tli  of  the  kalends  of 
May  of  the  same  year :  ^*  We  forbid  all  pleaders  and  advocates 
to  quote,  under  the  penalty  of  making  themselves  guilty  of  fraud, 
any  other  constitutions  than  those  which  are  inserted  in  our 
code,  or  to  quote  otherwise  than  is  written  there  :  for  these  con- 
stitutions, together  with  the  works  of  the  ancient  interpreters  of 
the  law,  must  suffice  to  decide  all  suits.  No  difficulty  must  be 
raised  on  account  of  some  of  them  being  without  date,  or  of  their 
having  been  originally  only  private  rescripts."* 


Section  CVI. 

QUINQUAGINTA  DeCISIONES. 

640.  After  the  work  on  the  imperial  constitutions  and  the 
publication  of  the  code  which  contained  them  in  their  new  form. 


'  Be  novo  Codi4:e  faoiendo  (first  con- 
stitntion  at  the  head  of  the  code). 

'  DeJuttinmneoCodice  confirm  a  nd^ 
(second  constitution  at  the  head  of  the 
code).  What  is  said  aboat  constitu- 
tions without  date  is  in  allusion  to  a 
rule  which  is  found  in  the  Theodosian 
code  (lib.  i.  tit.  1,  const.  1),  to  the  effect 
that  such  constitutions  are  devoid  of 
authority.     This  provision  will  be  in- 


applicable to  the  constitutions  inserted 
in  the  code  of  Justinian,  because  the 
latter  will  all  have  for  the  future,  as  a 
legislative  date,  the  date  of  that  code. 
Justinian,  in  declaring  that  he  abro- 
gates all  the  anterior  constitutions  not 
inserted  in  his  code,  reserves  those  con- 
nected with  c<^rtain  particular  or  official 
interests,  which  he  designates. 
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the  legislative  activity  of  Justinian  was  brought  to  bear  on  ancient 
law  {Postea  vero  cum  vetusjus  consider andum  recepimus,  Sfc), 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  writings  of  the  jurists  which  then  repre- 
sented all  ancient  law.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  was 
the  existence  of  numerous  points  on  which  there  was  divergence 
of  opinion  and  contradiction  between  the  jurists,  which  were  the 
cause  of  much  embarrassment  and  uncertainty  to  pleaders  and 
judges.  Instead  of  the  mechanical,  and  to  the  last  degree 
embarrassing,  lex  de  responsis  prudentumy  Tribonian  suggested 
to  the  emperor  (^suggerente  nobis  Triboniano)  a  scheme  more 
worthy  of  a  legislator :  it  was  to  make  a  series  of  constitutions, 
in  which  each  of  these  controverted  points  should  be  successively 
dealt  with  and  definitively  settled,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  per- 
petual altercations  {antiqui  juris  altercationes  placavimus). 
These  Decisions  were  published  at  intervals  before  the  Digest 
and  the  Institutes,  the  greatest  number  in  a.d.  529  and  in 
A.D.  530,  amounting  in  all  to  fifty  {quinquaginta  Decisiones 
fecimus).  About  the  same  time  a  great  number  of  other 
constitutions  were  promulgated  {alias  plurimas  Constitutiones 
promiilgavimus),  which  were  distinct  from  the  Decisiones, 
because  they  were  not  specially  intended,  as  the  latter  were, 
to  put  an  end  to  ancient  controversies ;  but  to  establish  a  new 
rule  in  the  place  of  the  antiquated  institutions  which  they 
abrogated. 

641.  The  fifty  Decisions  have  not  reached  us  in  their 
entirety ;  they  are  mentioned  in  various  passages  of  the  work 
of  Justinian,*  and  it  is  thus  that  their  existence  became  known 
to  us.  It  is  probable  that  they  formed,  either  by  themselves 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  other  contemporary  constitu- 
tions of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  a  collection  which  was 
rendered  useless  by  the  publication  of  the  Digest,  of  the  In- 
stitutes, and  especially  that  of  the  second  edition  of  Justinian's 

'   Instit.   1,  6,  De  llhtrtis^^'^:  "  Et  altercationes   placavimus.*'     4,    1,    De 

dj'diticios  quidem    per   tbnHtitutioncin  ohl'uj.  quce  ex  delicto  nasc,  §  76  :  "  Srd 

nostram  expulimus,  qiiain  proinulgavi-  nostra  proyidentia  etiam  hcK*  in  nostris 

ni us  inter  nostras  deci8i«^>nes:  per  quas,  decisionibusemendavit.'*     Constitution 

sng^^rente  nobis  Triboniano,  viro  ex-  iii.,  Dp  emend^twneCodiei*y%%\  and  5; 

cclso,   quajstore  nostro,    antiqui    juris  Cod.  tJ,  51,  De  caduc'u  tollendigf  §  10. 
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Code.  M.  de  Savigny,  in  his  "  History  of  Roman  Law  in  the 
Middle  Ages,"  mentions  an  ancient  gloss  of  the  Institutes, 
anterior  to  the  school  of  Bologna,  which  is  designated  by  the 
qualification  of  "  the  Turin  Gloss,"  because  the  manuscript  of 
it  exists  in  the  royal  library  of  Turin,  from  which  it  is  clear 
that  the  fifty  Decisions  must  have  formed  a  collection  by 
themselves,  known  to  the  writer  of  the  gloss,  and  divided  at 
least  into  fifty  books,  since  that  gloss  cites  a  fragment  of  it 
as  forming  a  part  of  the  fiftieth  book  of  the  constitutions  (sicut 
libro  L.  constitutionum  inventes).^ 

This  reference  has  not  the  word  Decisionum,  but  Constitu- 
tionuniy  and  consequently  does  not  decide  whether  it  is  a  sepa- 
rate collection  of  the  Decisions  alone ;  but  it  may  be  inferred 
that  it  is  so,  from  the  nature  and  the  scope  of  those  Decisions 
being  quite  special,  and  from  the  number  (fifty)  agreeing  with 
that  of  the  book  of  the  collection,  as  also  from  the  expressions 
used  by  Justinian :  '*  Per  constitutionem  nostrum  quam  pro- 
mulgavimus  inter  nostras  Decisiones^^^^  and  elsewhere,  *^  Se- 
cundum quod  in  divini  nostri  nominis  Decisionihus  statutum 
est.""^ 


642.  If  the  collection  of  the  fiily  Decisions  have  not  reached 
us,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the  provisions,  inde- 
pendently of  the  influence  which  they  have  exercised  on  the 
composition  of  the  Digest  and  of  the  Institutes,  have  passed  for 
the  greatest  part  into  the  second  edition  of  the  Code,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  contemporary  constitutions.  It  is  there  that  we  can 
partially  find  them  with  the  indication  of  their  date ;  and  if  a 
specimen  is  desired  of  the  course  pursued  in  those  Decisions,  it 
can  be  found  in  the  constitutions,  which  we  cite  in  a  note,  the 
date  of  which  is  of  a.d.  530,  and  which  indubitably  formed  a 
part  of  the  fifty  Decisions.* 


•  De  Savigny,  History  of  Roman 
Law  in  the  iftddle  Ages,  ch.  12,  §  71, 
and  3rd  appendix.  No.  241,  in  which  the 
whole  text  of  that  gloss  is  reported ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  122,  and  voL  iv.  p.  381,  of 
the  French  translation. 

'  Inst.  I,  6,  De  libertU,  §  3,  cited 
in  the  preceding  note. 

^  Cod.  6,  51,  De  caducis  tolletidis, 


§  10. 

*  Cod.  6,  2,  DefnrtUy  20, 21  and  22 ; 
collated  with  Instit.  4,  1,  De  obliff. 
qu{P  ex  delicto  naso.y  §  16:  7,  6,  De 
dediticia  llbertate,  and  6,  De  lativa 
llhertate  tollenda  ;  collated  with  Tnstit. 
1.  6,  De  llhertis,  §  3  :  8,  48,  De  adop- 
tl/)nibu«,\0;  collated  with  Instit.  1,  11, 
De  adopt.,  §  2. 
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643.  Justinian  represents  the  fifty  Decisions  and  the  contem- 
porary constitutions  as  having  been  connected  with  the  execution 
of  his  project  of  amalgamating  the  ancient  law  {ad  commodum 
propositi  operis  pertinentes\  and  as  having  led  to  the  com- 
pletion of  that  work  in  the  publication  of  the  Institutes  and  of 
the  Digest  ;^  it  is,  indeed,  as  a  preparation  for  the  construction 
of  this  edifice  that  these  publications  are  of  interest. 


Section  CVII. 

The  Digest  or  Pandects  {Digesta^  PandecttB)^ 

644.  These  names  had  been  given  by  certain  jurists  to  ex- 
tensive treatises  on  law :  that  of  Digesta  was  the  more  ancient ; 
PandectcBy  a  Greek  form,  belonged  to  a  more  recent  date.' 
Justinian  adopted  them  for  his  code,  in  which  he  designed  to 
amalgamate  and  to  arrange  the  whole  system  of  ancient  juris- 
prudence. The  constitution,  in  which  he  developes  this  project, 
is  addressed  to  Tribonian;  it  is  dated  a.d.  530,  in  the  same 
year  in  which  he  had  published  a  large  number  of  his  fifty  De- 
cisions ;  a  proof  that  the  two  works  were  coexistent  in' design, 
and  that  one  was  by  anticipation  a  preliminary  step  towards  the 
othqr.     The  follo^ving  is  the  analysis  of  the  constitution  :  — 

"  To  Tribonian. 

"  After  the  code  of  the  imperial  constitutions  which  we 
have  published  in  our  name,  we  have  resolved  to  make  a 
complete  revision  of  the  whole  civil  law,  and  of  all  Roman 


'  De  emendatione  Codlcis  (constitu- 
tion iii.  at  the  head  of  the  code),  §  1  : 
"  Postea  vero  cum  vetus  jus  consider- 
andum  recepimus,  tam  quinquaginta 
Decisiones  fecimufl,  quam  alias  ad  com- 
nioduin  propositi  opens  pertinentes 
plurimas  Constitntiones  promulgayi- 
nms :  qnibns  maxinius  antiquarum  le- 
^nm  articulns  emcndatus  et  coarctatus 
est,  omnequc  jus  antiquum  supcrvacua 
prolixitate  liberum  atque  enueleatuni 
in  nostris  Institutionibus  et  Digestis 
reddidimus.*' 


'  The  word  Digesta  has  a  Latin 
etymology,  Pandectte  a  Greek  one; 
the  former  signifies  something  methodi- 
cally classified,  the  latter  comprisiug 
everjthing. 

^  Authors  who  had  published  Digests, 
according  to  the  quotations  which  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Justinian : 
Alphanns  Varus,  40  books ;  Celsus,  89  ; 
Julian,  90;  Marcellus,  30;  and  Cerbi- 
dius  Screvola,  40. — Pandects :  Ulpian, 
10  bo<.>ks,  and  Motlestinus,  12. 
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jurisprudence,  by  collecting  together  in  a  single  code  the  dis- 
persed volumes  of  so  many  jurists." 

"  §  3.  We  have  entrusted  you  with  the  office  of  choosing  for 
this  work  the  most  skilful  professors,  the  greatest  advocates ;  and 
accepting  those  you  have  presented  to  us,  we  order  them  to 
perform  that  work,  but  under  your  direction. 

"  §  4.  Choose  and  correct  all  that  has  been  written  by  the 
jurists  whom  the  emperors  authorized  to  interpret  the  laws 
{conscribendarum  interpretandarumque  legum).  But  as  others 
have  also  written  books  of  law,  which  have  neither  been  recog- 
nized as  texts  nor  in  practice,  we  do  not  desire  to  have  them 
incorporated  in  your  collection. 

"  §  5.  From  this  collection  we  have  determined  to  draw  up  a 
work  of  the  utmost  perfection,  to  be  sacred  as  a  temple  of 
justice,  to  be  in  fifty  books,  divided  by  titles  according  to  the 
order  observed  in  our  code,  or  in  imitation  of  the  Edictum 
Perpetuumy  as  you  may  think  best.  In  these  fifl;y  books,  let 
all  the  ancient  laws,  thrown  into  confusion  during  the  course  of 
nearly  fourteen  hundred  years,  be  expurgated,  and  surrounded 
as  it  were  by  a  rampart,  beyond  which  there  shall  be  nothing 
more :  equal  authority  being  given  to  all  jurists,  and  no  pre- 
ference observed  for  one  above  another."  (This  is  an  allusion  to 
the  preponderance  which  the  lex  de  responsis  prudentum  gave 
Papinian  in  case  of  a  division.) 

"  §  6.  Do  not  set  down  one  opinion  as  the  best  because  a 
majority  has  adopted  it ;  one  alone,  and  the  least,  might  by 
chance,  on  a  certain  point,  surpass  all  the  others. 

"  Do  not  absolutely  reject  the  notes  of  Ulpian,  of  Paul, 
and  of  Marcian  on  Papinian,  which  were  formerly  denuded 
of  all  authority  on  account  of  the  honour  paid  to  the  most 
ilhistrious  Papinian ;"  (This  is  an  allusion  to  the  constitution  of 
Constantine,  and  to  the  lex  de  responsis  which  had  proscribed 
these  notes) ;  "  but  do  not  hesitate  to  take  and  lay  down  as  law 
whatever  you  shall  think  fit.  The  decisions  of  all  the  authors 
you  quote  will  have  authority  just  as  if  they  emanated  from 
the  imperial  constitutions  and  were  given  forth  by  our  divine 
breath  {et  nostra  divino  fuerant  ore  prof  usa)^ 

"  §  7.  Eliminate  everything  which  may  appear  to  you  out  of 
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place,  superfluous  or  bad ;  the  corrections  you  make,  even  con- 
trary to  the  ancient  laws,  will  have  legal  force;  and  let  no  one  dare, 
by  making  comparisons  of  ancient  manuscripts,  to  impute  any 
imperfection  to  anything  which  you  shall  have  written."  (This 
is  an  allusion  to  the  same  enactment  which  required  a  collation 
of  quoted  passages  with  the  old  manuscripts.)  *^  The  sanction 
which  we  give  it  is  not  divided  between  these  or  those  frag- 
ments of  the  foimders  of  the  laws,  but  comes  entirely  from  us, 
entirely  from  the  choice  we  make.  How  should  antiquity 
abrogate  any  of  our  laws  ?  " 

§§  8,  9  and  10.  "  Do  not  leave  any  antinomy^^  (the  name  in 
Greek  for  a  contradiction  between  two  laws),  "  any  repetitions ; 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  inserting  anew  the  imperial  con- 
stitutions contained  in  our  code ;  put  aside  all  things  that  have 
fallen  into  disuse. 

"  §  11.  Everything  will  be  ruled  by  these  two  codes — the 
code  of  the  constitutions,  and  that,  to  be  drawn  up,  of  the 
revised  laws ;  and,  if  we  promulgate  a  third,  in  the  shape  of 
institutes,  that  code  also,  in  order  that  learners,  after  being 
grounded  on  principles,  may  proceed  to  higher  and  more  ab- 
struse studies. 

"  §  12.  This  work  will  bear  the  name  oi  Digest  or  Pandects  ; 
we  forbid  jurists  to  add  commentaries  and  to  obscure  it  with 
their  prolix  observations,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  ancient 
laws."  (This  was  one  of  the  acclamations  of  the  senate  at 
Rome  on  the  reception  of  the  Code  of  the  Constitutions :  Jus- 
tinian however  did  it  more  than  once.  The  legislator  easily 
believes  that  there  is  nothing  to  come  after  the  code  which  he 
publishes,  and  supposes  that  his  formulas  can  settle  facts  or 
supplant  science.)  "  It  will  only  be  allowed  to  add  under  each 
article  a  summary  indicating  its  contents,  which  is  called 
TrapotTirXa,  without  interpretation. 

"  §  13.  We  forbid,  in  writing  this  code,  the  use  of  signs  or 
abbreviations,  confusing  enigmas,  sources  of  numerous  an- 
tinomies. The  succession  of  letters  must  be  used  evervwhere, 
even  to  indicate  the  numbers  of  the  articles,  or  what  not."  (This 
injunction  was  addressed  to  the  copyists,  who  were  much  given 
to  the  use  of  signs  or  abbreviations,  and  it  will  be  repeated 
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again  in  other  constitutions,  with  penalties  attached.)  '*  Given 
the  18th  of  the  Kal.  of  January,  a.d.  531  (15th  Decemberj 
A.D.  530)."* 

646.  The  coadjutors  of  Tribonian  were  sixteen  in  number, 
whose  names  Justinian  will  give  us  further  on:  they  finished 
the  Digest  in  the  space  of  tliree  years.  This  rapidity  for  an 
immense  work  was  incompatible  with  accuracy.  The  recom- 
mendations of  Justinian  were  not  always  followed.  We  find 
occasionally  in  the  Digest  confusion,  repetitions  and  antinomies ^ 
the  number  of  which,  prodigiously  increased  by  the  commen- 
tators, still  exercises  the  patience  of  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  reconciling  them.  But  this  work,  besides  its  great 
practical  use  to  the  empire  of  Justinian,  is  of  the  utmost  value 
to  us,  in  spite  of  mutilations  and  alterations,  as  a  monument 
of  Koman  law.  It  has  preserved  in  the  formulae  given  by  the 
accredited  authors  the  principles  of  the  ancient  laws,  the  pro- 
visions, sometimes  even  the  text,  of  a  gi'eat  number  of  leges, 
plebiscita  and  senatus-consulta.  It  is  composed,  like  a  kind  o1 
mosaic,  of  fi:aigments  taken  fi-om  thirty-nine  of  the  most  emineni 
jurists :  each  of  these  fi*agments  bears  the  name  of  the  authoi 
and  of  the  work  fi-om  which  it  was  drawn,  so  that  we  gain 
information  fi*om  it  of  the  fact  of  the  existence  and  the  per- 
sonality of  these  numerous  jurists,  as  well  as  of  the  nomen- 
clature, so  varied,  of  their  books.  Nevertheless  too  much  trusi 
must  not  be  placed  in  the  purity  of  tlie  text  handed  down 
Whether  to  efface  the  traces  of  abrogated  institutions,  whethei 
to  substitute  new  solutions  for  those  formerly  given,  or  to  recon 
cile  the  different  fi^agments,  or  to  secure  greater  lucidity,  or  fo: 
the  sake  of  brevity,  or  for  other  reasons,  the  writers  of  the  Diges 
made  ample  use  of  the  licence  they  had  received  to  change  an( 
correct  the  quotations,  and  some  jurists  never  broached  tha 
which  the  Digest  causes  them  to  say.  These  alterations,  b; 
suppression,  by  addition,  by  arrangement,  are  called  interpola 
Hones  (readjustings),  tmblemata  (insertions)  of  Tribonian,  o 
more  laconically  tribonianisms.      An  impartial  criticism  wi] 

*  Prajfationea,  1,  De  conceptiotie  jure  emwleando,  et  de  auctoritat 
Dlgesttorum  (at  the  head  of  the  Digest),  jnritprudentium  qui  in  I>igestit  reft 
Kei)ri)daccd  ii)  Cod.,  1,  17,  De  veteri      runtur. 
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detect  the  traces  of  these  defects  by  demonstration^  but  will  not 
be  too  ready  to  suggest  them  for  the  sole  purposes  of  a  thesis. 

646.  We  are  indebted  to  a  German  jurist,  M.  Blume,  for 
an  ingenious  work,  in  which  this  author  has  examined  whether 
it  would  not  be  possible,  in  observing  the  manner  in  which  the 
fragments  are  grouped  and  follow  each  other  under  each  article 
of  the  Digest,  to  explain  the  course  which  the  commission 
instituted  by  Justinian  followed  in  its  operations.^  On  a  careftil 
inspection  of  these  different  fragments,  we  cannot  help  observing 
that  they  do  not  appear  promiscuously,  but  that  they  seem  to 
group  themselves  into  three  distinct  series,  which  M.  Blume 
has  thought  propier  to  designate  as  the  Series  of  Sabinus,  the 
Series  of  the  Edict,  the  Series  of  Papinian.  Not  that  each  of 
these  series  is  composed  solely  of  works  answering  to  these 
names ;  each  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  contains  a  great  number 
which  are  foreign  to  them ;  whence  it  follows  that  this  classifi- 
cation can  only  be  accepted  for  the  sake  of  brevity^  as  indicating 
at  least  the  most  salient  characteristics  of  each  series.' 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  order  of  these  three  series 
corresponds  to  the  order  of  the  first  three  years'  instruction  in 
the  schools  of  law,  whether  by  the  old  or  by  the  new  regula- 
tions of  Justinian,  according  to  the  description  which  we  shall 
shortly  have  to  give  of  them ;  a  correspondence  which  does  not 


'  Blame,  Order  of  tJie  fragments  in 
the  artichs  of  the  Pandects  (Journal 
for  the  historical  science  of  the  laws, 
iv.  0,  p.  257,  in  German). 

'  1st  Scries  :  Extracts  from  the  com- 
mentaries of  divers  jurists  (Pomponias, 
Ulpian,  Paul )  on  the  writings  of  Sahinus 
(^ad  Sahlnitm) ;  from  the  commentaries 
on  certain  parte  of  the  edict  {ad  JCdic- 
tum);  from  the  digests  of  Alfenus 
Varus  and  Julian;  from  the  institutes 
of  Gains  and  others  (Callistratus,  Paul, 
Marcian,  Florentine);  from  the  rules 
(Reffulfp),  a  title  under  which  a  p:reat 
number  of  jurists  have  written  (Ncra- 
tiua,  Gains,  Pompcmins,  Cervidius  Scai- 
vola,  Paul,  Ulpian,  Licinius  Uufinus, 
Marcian)  ;  and  lastly  from  a  very  great 
number  of  other  works.  28d  Series: 
Extracts  from  the  commentaries  on  the 


remaining  parts  of  the  edict  (ad  Edic- 
tun,  ad  Edictum  pronnciale);  from 
the  commentaries  of  divers  others  (Javo- 
lenns,  Neratius,  Pomponius,  Paul) ;  on 
the  writings  of  Plautias(ac£  Plantium)i 
from  the  digests  of  Celsos  and  of  Mo- 
destinus  ;  and  from  a  great  nnmber  of 
other  works,  principally  from  Modesti- 
nus.  3rd  Series:  Extracts  from  the 
questions,  answers  and  definitions  of 
Papinian  ;  from  the  questions  and  an- 
swers of  divers  others  (Neratius,  Afri- 
canus,  Marccllus,  Orvidius  Scaevola, 
Callistratus,  Tertullian,  Paul,  Ulpian, 
Modestiuus,  Julius  A(]nila),  and  from 
many  other  works;  with  an  appendix  of 
a  few  other  writings,  added,  apparently 
afterguards,  as  a  snuplement,  amongst 
which  is  principally  the  digest  of 
Scrcvola, 
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exist,  it  is  well  to  remark,  in  all  points,  but  only  in  some : 
notably  as  to  the  first  series  in  the  Institutes;  as  to  the  second 
in  the  Edict;  and  as  to  the  third  in  Papinian. 

From  the  preceding  observations,  we  may  conjecture,  that 
the  commission,  composed  of  sixteen  persons,  besides  the  pre- 
sident, Tribonian,  was  divided  into  three  sections,  in  each  of 
which  there  figured  foiu*  professors  of  law,  who  were  ranked 
according  to  the  order  of  their  schools ;  that  the  works  to  be 
despoiled  were  divided  between  these  three  sections  or  sub- 
commissions,  according  to  the  three  series  we  have  just  pointed 
out,  most  of  the  commissioners  having  allotted  to  them  the 
works  with  which  they  were  best  acquainted  ;  finally,  that  each 
section,  having  separately  formed  its  extracts  for  the  successive 
composition  of  each  article  which  was  to  be  taken  in  hand,  all 
these  extracts  were  afterwards  united,  and  so  made  up  the 
article  in  question. 

Then  the  question  occurs  whether  the  extracts  were  first 
made  by  each  commissioner  individually  from  the  set  of  books 
which  had  been  given  him  to  despoil,  or  were  they  made  toge- 
ther in  each  section,  for  all  the  respective  series  of  books  attri- 
buted to  that  section  ;  and  was  the  form  of  the  compilation 
finally  fixed  upon  in  a  committee  of  the  three  united  sections, 
or  only  by  Tribonian,  assisted  by  some  of  the  commissioners 
according  to  the  cases  ?  These  are  all  matters  of  minute  detail 
which  it  is  useless  to  discuss,  unsupported  as  they  are  by  any 
documentary  evidence.  No  doubt,  in  the  general  division  into 
fifty  books,  and  in  the  affix  of  the  number  in  each  book,  the  order 
and  the  rubric  of  the  articles,  the  compilers  of  the  Digest  of  Jus- 
tinian followed  the  model  of  the  ancient  authors,  especially  of  the 
numerous  Digests  or  Pandects  composed  in  former  times.  The 
extracts  fi'om  the  three  series  of  works  by  which  the  division  of 
labour  was  effected  do  not  always  succeed  each  other,  in  each 
article,  in  the  same  order ;  the  scries  which  has  supplied  the 
most  considerable  extracts,  whether  in  number  or  in  importance, 
generally  commences  the  article,  though  other  considerations 
have  determined,  in  certain  cases,  a  diftcrent  course.  For  in- 
stance, Justinian  himself  points  out  hoT^  in  order  to  introduce 
into  the  third  year  of  legal  studies  the  dicta  of  Papinian,  and 
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to  preserve  to  the  students  their  surname  of  Papinianists^  the 
fragments  of  Papinian  were  placed  at  the  beginning  of  most  of 
the  articles  of  the  Digest  explained  in  that  year  J  Finally,  the 
separation  is  not  always  radical  between  the  series,  the  plan  of 
the  work  having  frequently  caused  fragments  to  be  carried  from 
one  series  into  another ;  for  example,  at  the  beginning  of  an 
article  appear  the  passages  which  explain  the  notion,  the  defi- 
nitions or  the  preliminary  principles,  and  at  the  end  those  which 
best  expressed  the  conclusions.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
distinction  between  the  three  series  is  not  always  recognizable 
at  the  first  glance  in  each  article,  and  that  sometimes  a  very 
attentive  examination  is  necessary  to  discern  and  follow  the 
digressions.  These  conjectures  of  M.  Blume  are  not  wanting 
in  probability,  and  are  generally  received  at  the  present  day. 

647.  The  Digest  or  Pandects  was  declared  to  be  in  force 
from  the  30th  December,  a.d.  533,  by  two  constitutions,  one  in 
Latin,  the  other  in  Greek,  the  latter  being  a  translation  or 
paraphrase  of  the  preceding  one  ;  each  dated  the  17  th  of  the 
kalends  of  January,  a.d.  534  (16th  December,  a.d.  533).  These 
constitutions  Justinian  addressed  to  the  senate  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  to  all  the  people.  We  give  an  analysis  of  them, 
retaining  all  the  details  of  any  interest.* 

"  To  the  Senate  and  to  all  the  Peoples. 

"  It  were  a  marvellous  thing  to  reduce  into  one  uniform 
shape  all  the  laws  of  Rome,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city 
down  to  our  own  time,  a  period  of  nearly  fourteen  hundred 
years.  After  ha\'ing  invoked  the  aid  of  God,  we  have  com- 
missioned Tribonian,  a  high  personage,  with  other  very  illus- 
trious and  very  learned  men,  to  carry  out  our  design ;  all  tlie 
results  of  their  labours  being  first  submitted  to  our  royal  inves- 
gation  and  scrutiny."^ 

'  Sec  §  573.  *  "  Nostra  qnoqnc  Majcstas,  semper 

*  rraefationes,  2,  De  conjirmatione  investigando   et   perscrutando  ea  (juae 

l)\<ji»torum^   ad    Senatum    et    omnes  ab  hiscomporiebantur,quidquiddubiani 

populos.      Keproduced  in  Cod.  1,   17,  et  inccrtura  inveniebatur,  hoc,  Numine 

Dc  rcferi  jure  enucleandOy  et  de  nun-  celesti  erecta,  emendnbat  et  in  compe- 

tirritate     juriiprttdcntium     qui     in  tcntem  formam  redigcbat." 
Digestis  referuntuVy  2®. 
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We  observe  here  the  work  of  final  re\asion  which  Justinian 
personally  reserves  to  himself,  a  reservation  elsewhere  expressed 
in  the  composition  of  the  work. 

§  1.  '*  After  arranging  the  imperial  constitutions  in  twelve 
books  in  the  code  which  is  adorned  with  our  name,  we  have 
entered  on  a  more  considerable  work,  the  revision  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  whole  of  the  ancient  jurisprudence,  com- 
prising nearly  two  thousand  volumes,  and  more  than  three 
million  lines,  which  we  have  imdertaken  to  read  and  examine 
in  order  to  make  the  best  selections ;  and  we  have  collected  the 
whole  into  fifty  books,  under  the  name  of  Digest  or  Pandects, 
reducing  it  to  about  one  himdred  and  fifty  thousand  lines  (that 
is  to  say,  about  a  twentieth),  and  dividing  it  into  seven  parts, 
not  promiscuously,  but  in  order  of  numbers  {sed  in  numerorum 
naturam  et  artem  respicientes).^^ 

§  2  to  8.  '^  The  first  part  contains  what  the  Greeks  call  vparci 
(premises),  divided  into  four  books ;  the  second  into  seven ;  the 
third  into  eight ;  the  fourth,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  pith  of  the 
whole  composition  {qui  totius  compositionis  quasi  quoddam  in-' 
venitur  umbilicum),  into  eight  books;  the  fifth  into  nine  books; 
the  sixth  into  eight;  and  the  seventh  into  six."  (The  text,  in 
mentioning  each  part  summarily,  indicates  the  different  subjects 
which  are  therein  treated.  This  division  of  the  Digest  into 
seven  parts  is  no  longer,  in  the  work  of  Justinian,  of  any  prac- 
tical utility.)* 

§  9.  '*  All  these  things  have  been  brought  to  an  end  by  .  .  . 
(Here  follows  the  designation  of  the  seventeen  commissioners. 
Tribonian,  who  directed  it ;  Constantine,  comes  sacrarum  lar- 
gitionum ;  two  professors  of  law  at  Constantinople,  Theophilus 
and  Cratinus ;  two  at  Berytus,  Dorotheus  and  Anatohus ;  be- 
sides eleven  lawyers  of  renown  occupying  a  superior  position 
in  Constantinople,  whose  names  the  constitution  gives  indi- 
vidually.) 

"  §  10.  Our  respect  for  antiquity  is  so  great  that  we  have  in 
nowise  suffered  the  names  of  the  jurists  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence ;  each  of  them  who  was  tlie  author  of  a  law  (qui 
auctor  legisfuit)  is  inscribed  in  oiu*  Digest.     All  the  modifi- 

»  See  §  673. 
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cations  made  in  their  laws  {in  legihus  eorum),  or  even  in  the  im- 
perial constitutions  quoted  by  them,  are  sanctioned  by  us,  as  if 
the  whole  had  been  written  by  ourselves,  no  one  having  autho- 
rity to  compare  the  text  as  it  formerly  stood  with  that  which  we 
have  declared  authorized. 

''  §  11.  But  in  order  to  afford  beginners  the  opportunity  of 
commencing  their  primary  studies,  so  as  to  facilitate  their  subse- 
quent progress  to  deeper  subjects,  we  have  charged  Tribonian, 
and,  under  his  direction,  Theophilus  and  Dorotheus,  to  collect 
the  divers  works  of  the  ancients,  which  contained  the  elementary 
exposition  of  the  laws,  and  which  were  called  Institutiones,  to 
extract  the  passages  which  might  be  most  useful  and  best  adapted 
to  the  present  time,  and  to  form  them  into  four  books,  with 
authority  to  exercise  the  same  power  of  revision  as  in  our  other 
compilations.  This  work,  when  completed  and  laid  before  us, 
will  be  re-read  by  us  {nobis  ohlatum  et  relectum)^  and  will  have 
the  force  of  a  constitution  emanating  from  us. 

"  §  12.  The  whole  of  this  compilation  of  the  Roman  law  in 
three  volumes,  the  Institutes,  the  Digest  or  Pandects,  and  the 
Code,  has  been  completed,  by  the  favour  of  Almighty  God,  in 
three  years — a  work  which,  when  it  was  begun,  we  scarcely 
hoped  to  accomplish  in  ten. 

"  §  13.  We  notify  this  act  of  legislation  to  all.  It  is  a  colla- 
tion of  direct  concise  laws,  placed  within  the  reach  of  every- 
body, the  text  of  which  can  be  obtained  by  the  poor  as  well  as 
by  the  rich,  for  a  small  sum  instead  of  the  expense  which  would 
have  been  entailed  in  procuring  a  large  and  superfluous  mass  of 
volumes." 

J§  14,  15  and  16.  "  Should  there  be  any  repetitions  or  any 
apparent  discordance— for  there  is  no  real  discordance  and  no 
omission — it  must  be  excused  on  the  score  of  the  imperfection 
of  human  nature ;  for  it  is  Deity  alone  which  fails  in  nothing. 

"  §  17.  These  laws  have  been  collected  from  so  many  volumes 
that  the  most  aged  men  not  only  were  ignorant  of  their  names, 
but  had  never  heard  them  mentioned.  These  volumes  of  an- 
cient lore  have  been  furnished  for  the  most  part  by  Tribonian,  a 
most  excellent  personage,  many  of  them  being  imknown  even  to 
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the  most  learned.  The  collectors  of  our  work  have  read  not 
onlj  all  the  books  fix)m  which  our  laws  have  been  extracted,  but 
also  a  great  number  of  others,  in  which  they  have  found  nothing 
either  useful  or  new  fit  to  be  incorporated  into  our  Digest. 

"  §  18.  But  as  even  Divine  works  are  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, and  as  there  is  nothing  which  can  perpetually  remain  in 
the  same  condition,  if  there  should  arise  any  reason  to  add  to  or 
to  modify  the  Code,  wisdom  and  imperial  power  ^viU  minister 
to  that  want. 

"  §  19.  Conscript  fethers,  and  all  inliabitants  of  the  terrestrial 
globe,  render  ye  therefore  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Divinity, 
which  has  reserved  for  your  age  so  salutary  a  work !  Vene- 
rate, observe  these  laws  {et  adoratCy  et  ohservate).  Let  no  one 
attempt,  either  before  the  judge,  or  in  any  other  discussion 
where  the  law  should  intervene,  to  quote,  or  to  point  out  any 
passage  whatever  of  other  books  than  our  Institutes,  our  Digest 
and  our  Constitutions,  arranged  and  promulgated  by  us,  under 
the  penalty  due  to  the  crime  of  fi*aud  to  the  fool  capable  of 
such  a  deed,  and  to  the  judge  who  shall  have  suffered  it  in  his 
hearing. 

"  §  20.  In  order  that  it  may  be  manifest  from  what  legislators 
{ex  quibus  legislatorihus)^  froiii  which  of  their  works  {quibusque 
lihris  eorum)y  and  fi-om  what  thousands  of  materials  this  temple 
of  Koman  law  has  been  constructed,  we  have  ordered  the  list  of 
them  to  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  our  Digest.  We  have 
chosen  the  legislators  or  commentators  {legislatores  autem  vel 
commentatores )  who  were  worthy  of  so  great  a  work,  whose 
abiUty  the  princes,  our  predecessors,  condescended  to  recognize, 
and  we  have  invested  them  with  an  equal  authority,  no  supe- 
riority of  one  over  the  other  being  recognized;  for  all  the 
provisions  adopted  by  us,  having  the  force  of  a  constitution 
promulgated  by  us,  there  can  be  no  distinction."  (Has  the 
register  or  catalogue  here  sanctioned  by  Justinian  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  ?  There  is  one,  written  half  in  Greek  and  half  in 
Latin,  at  the  beginning  of  a  veiy  ancient  manuscript,  called 
The  Florentine  Pandects,  but  the  enumeration  of  the  works  of 
the  jurists,  from  whose  fragments  the   Digest   was   compiled. 
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is  SO  incomplete  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  is  the  original 
catalogue.*  These  jurists  are  thii'ty-nine  in  number.  Though 
Justinian  professes  only  to  have  made  a  choice  of  ancient  autho- 
rized jurists,  there  are  two  amongst  them,  Hermogenianus  and 
Arcadius  Charisius,  of  too  late  a  date  to  be  reckoned  in  that 
class.*  The  expression  legislatores  should  be  noted,  for  there 
was  no  hesitation  in  applying  it,  in  Justinian's  time,  to  the 
ancient  authorized  jurists ;  and  that  of  legesy  applied  to  their 
writings :  this  is  a  point  to  which  we  have  already  called 
attention.)' 

**  §  21.  Let  no  jurist,  at  the  present  time  or  in  the  future, 
dare  to  annex  commentaries  to  these  laws :  we  only  permit 
translations  fi-om  Latin  into  Greek,  and  the  summaries  called 
paratitla,  intended  to  describe  the  articles ;  but  not  interpret 
tationeSy  or  rather  perversiones.  Penalties  due  to  the  crime  of 
fraud  are  threatened  on  those  who  shall  contravene  this  pro- 
hibition, and  the  destruction  of  their  works. 

"  §  22.  The  same  penalties  are  applicable  to  those  who  shall, 
in  fiiture,  write  our  laws  in  signs  or  abbreviations ;  everthing, 
including  the  names  of  the  jurists,  the  articles,  the  numbers  of 
the  articles,  must  be  expressed,  not  by  signs,  but  by  letters. 
Let  those  who  buy  books  written  with  signs  in  any  portion 
whatever,  know  that  they  will  have  a  useless  property,  as  they 
will  not  be  allowed  to  quote  them  before  a  court  of  justice. 
As  to  the  writer,  over  and  above  the  penalty  of  fraud,  he  will 
be  bound  to  restore  double  the  estimated  value  of  the  book  to 
him  who  shall  have  bought,  or  caused  it  to  be  bought,  in  good 
faith. 

"  §  23.  The  laws  of  these  codes,  namely,  the  Institutes  or 
Elements,  and  the  Digest  or  Pandects,  will  be  in  force  from  our 
thii'd  and  blessed  consulate,  the  third  of  the  kalends  of  January 


'  I).  Godcfroy  has  given  this  cata-  ments,  headed  hy  their  name  and  hy 

loi^ue,  half  in  Greek  half  in  Latin,  at  the  title  of  the  work  from  which  each 

the  U'giiininj^  of  his  edition  of  Corpus  fragment  is  taken,  form  a  law  in  the 

Jitrlft ;  Pothier  has  given  it  in  Latin  in  Digest,  and  not  the  largo  number  of 

bis  Tandccts  (p.  cxxxvi.),  making  the  jurists  whose  opinions  are  quoted  or 

necessary  additions  to  explain  or  com-  copied  therein, 
plete  it.     We  give  It  as  an  appendix  at  '  See  S  534. 

the  end  of  this  history.     This  catalogue  '  See  ^  525. 

only  enumerates  the  jurists  whose  frag- 
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(30th  December,  a.d.  533),  over  all  fiitiire  or  still  pending  suits 
before  the  judges,  but  not  those  settled  by  final  judgment  or  by 
amicable  arrangement,  which  we  would  not  in  any  way  disturb." 
(To  give  power  to  new  laws,  not  only  over  future  events,  but 
even  over  still  pending  suits,  is  an  abuse  of  the  principle  of  re- 
trospective operation,  in  regard  to  any  law  introducing  innova- 
tion,  and  thus  interfering  with  rights  previously  obtained ;  but 
not  in  r^ard  to  those  which  only  interpret  the  pre-existing 
right.) 

'*  §  24,  Let  all  our  judges  adopt  these  laws  within  their  juris- 
diction, and  especially  let  the  praefect  of  Constantinople  and  the 
three  prsBtorian  prsefccts  of  the  east  of  Ulyria  and  of  Lybia  have 
them  published  and  made  known  to  all  within  their  respective 
jurisdiction. 

**  Given  the  17th  of  the  kalends  of  January,  under  the  third 
consulate  of  Justinian  (16th  December,  a.d.  533)." 


Section  CVIII. 

Institutes  (^Institutiones ,  Instituta,  Elementa). 

648.  Even  before  the  publication  of  the  Digest,  tlie  emperor, 
as  he  had  announced  in  his  first  constitution,  De  conceptione 
DigestoTUVdy  and  as  he  says  in  his  constitution  De  confirmcUione^ 
entrusted  to  Tribonian,  Theophilus  and  Dorotheus,  professors 
of  law,  one  at  the  college  of  Constantinople,  the  other  at  that  of 
Berytus,  the  duty  of  collecting  together  the  different  elementary 
treatises  left  by  the  ancients  under  the  title  of  Instihitiones,  and 
of  constructing  thereupon  a  treatise  of  the  same  kind  bearing  the 
same  title,  intended  to  supply  students  with  a  simple  abridgment 
of  the  principles  of  the  laws.  Works  designed  on  this  plan 
were  not  rare  amongst  the  ancients  ;  and  judging  only  by  those 
indicated  to  us  in  the  Digest,  we  know  tliat  Gains,  Callistratus, 
Paul,  Marcianus  and  Florentinus  had  published  Institutiones ; 
under  other  titles  also  had  appeared  other  elementary  treatises, 
such  as  the  Sententice  of  Paul  and  the  RegulcB  of  llpian,  which 
have  been  in  part  handed  down  to  us.     The  book  designed  by 
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Justinian^  under  the  name  of  Institutiones  or  Elementay  was 
speedily  completed ;  it  was  extracted,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the 
ancient  elementary  treatises  which  we  have  just  pointed  out, 
and  especially  from  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  which  had  the 
greatest  reputation.  Since  we  have  been  able  to  compare  them 
we  have  found  that,  in  the  division  and  the  order  of  the  subjects, 
there  are  numerous  passages  which  are  identical.  But  in  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian  the  different  fragments  have  not  been, 
as  in  the  Digest,  separated,  and  the  sources  from  which  they 
have  been  taken  have  not  been  indicated:  they  are  aU  con- 
founded and  mixed  up  with  the  explanations,  and  the  new 
theories  which  the  editors  of  the  Institutes  themselves  gave,  so 
as  to  form  a  consecutive  exposition. 

649.  This  treatise,  though  it  was  only,  so  to  speak,  a  book 
intended  for  schools  of  jurisprudence,  nevertheless  received  the 
cliaracter  of  laws.  It  was  commenced  long  before  the  Digest, 
and  was  published  nearly  a  month  before  (22nd  November, 
A.D.  533)  by  a  special  constitution,  which  serves  as  a  preamble 
{prcBmium)  to  the  Institutes.  But  these  two  legislative  works 
could  only  have  come  into  force  from  and  after  30th  December, 
A.D.  533.» 


Section  CIX. 

New  Edition  of  the  Code  {Codex  repetitce  Prcelectionis). 

660. 

"  Justinian  to  the  Senate  of  Constantinople.* 

"  Since  the  publication  of  the  Code,  in  which  we  have 
caused  the  imperial  constitutions  to  be  gathered  together  in  one 
collection  {in  unum  corpus  colligere)^  and  purged  from  all  de- 
fect {omnique  vitio  purgare) : 

"§  1.  Having  resolved   to  proceed  to  the  revision  of  the 
ancient  laws,  we  have  published  fifty  decisions  and  many  other 

•  For  more  ample   details,   see  M.  «  Const,  iii.,  at  the  beginning  of  the 

Ort>olan*8  article  "  Institutes,"  vol.  ii.,  Cod.  De  emendatione  codicU  de  Ju»- 

at  the  commencement  of  Vexplication  tiniani, 
hUtorique  des  Instituti. 
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constitutions  connected  with  the  execution  of  this  project  {ad 
commodum  propositi  operis  pertinentes) ;  and,  finally,  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  law,  amended,  freed  from  all  superfluous  polixity 
and  elucidated,  has  been  exhibited  in  our  Institutes  and  Digest." 

§§  2  and  3.  ^'  But  the  fifty  decisions  and  the  new  constitutions 
not  being  found  in  the  body  of  our  Code,  to  which  they  are 
posterior,  and  many  which  were  there  wanting  correction,  we 
have  commissioned  Tribonian,  the  director-general  of  all  our 
legislative  measures,  Dorotheus,  professor  of  law  at  Berytus, 
Menas,  Constantine  and  John,  law^^ers  of  the  highest  rank  in 
Constantinople,  to  unite,  under  the  articles  to  which  they 
belong,  the  new  constitutions  to  the  former  ones,  and,  without 
scruple,  to  suppress  whatever  appears  to  be  superfluous,  abro- 
gated provisions,  repetitions,  or  contradictions.  No  one  is 
ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  a  second  edition.  We  find 
amongst  ancient  books  not  only  first  but  second  editions,  to 
which  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  repetitce  prcelectiones,^^ 

§§4  and  5.  *^  This  new  work  has  therefore  been  undertaken  by 
us ;  and  we  order  a  second  edition  of  the  Code  to  be  prepared ; 
and  we  forbid  that  from  the  4th  of  the  kalends  of  January,  of 
the  year  of  our  fourth  consulate  (29th  December,  a.d.  534),  any- 
thing to  be  quoted,  before  the  judges,  from  the  fifty  decisions, 
from  the  previous  constitutions,  or  from  the  first  Code,  except 
what  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  second  edition.  If,  hereafter,  any 
amendment  should  be  deemed  useftil,  we  will  provide  for  it  by 
constitutions  which  shall  form  a  collection  by  itself  (i»  aliam 
congregationem)y  under  the  name  of  new  constitutions"  {novellce 
constitutiones).  (We  would  not  attribute,  like  Puchta,  this 
last  provision  to  the  desire  of  reassuring  purchasers  of  the 
second  edition  against  the  inconvenience  experienced  by  the 
purchasers  of  the  first,  that  is  to  say,  against  the  fear  of  being 
forced,  after  a  while,  to  purchase  a  third.  This  would  be  to 
take  a  narrow  view  of  the  matter,  for  there  were  better  reasons 
for  the  step  being  taken,  such  as  the  dignity  and  reputation  of 
the  Code  itself  and  the  example  of  what  had  previously  been 
done  with  the  Theodosian  Code  and  the  collection  of  subsequent 
NovellcB,  Then  follows  the  same  prohibition  as  that  published 
in  the  case  of  the  Institutes  and  the  Digest,  against  writing  any 
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part  of  the  Code  in  signs  or  abbreviations.)  "  Given  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  16th  of  the  kalends  of  December,  in  the  fourth 
consulate  of  Justinian"  (17th  November,  a.d.  534). 

661.  This  new  edition  is  the  one  we  possess:  the  first,  which 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  is  unknown  to  us.  This  Code  is,  like 
the  first,  divided  into  twelve  books:  it  contains  several  consti- 
tutions less,  which  have  been  suppressed;  so  it  happens  occasion- 
ally that  the  Institutes  refer  back  to  certain  passages  not  con- 
tained in  the  new  Code,  and  which  were  probably  in  the  first. 
The  constitutions  are  placed  under  different  articles,  vrith  the 
names  of  the  emperors  to  whom  they  belong,  but  they  have 
been  altered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fragments  of  the  jurists. 
The  most  ancient  is  that  of  Adrian,  fi:om  which  some  writers 
have  concluded  that  the  imperial  constitutions  date  only  from 
this  prince — an  opinion  seldom  advanced  in  these  days. 


Section  CX. 

NoVELLiE  CoNSTITUTIONES— AFTERWARDS  AUTHENTICK, 

Corpus  authenticorum. 

662.  The  name  of  Novellee  constitiitiones  (by  abbreviation 
NovellcB)  had  already  been  given  to  constitutions  published  sub- 
sequently to  the  Theodosian  Code,  by  Theodosius  and  his  imme- 
diate successors.  Justinian,  whose  reign  lasted  more  than  thirty 
years,  after  his  collection  of  laws  was  completed,  promulgated, 
as  he  had  announced  in  the  constitution  referring  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  Code,  numerous  Novella  which  often  modify  the 
Digest,  the  Institutes  and  the  Code.  This  began  the  very 
year  following  that  in  which  the  second  edition  of  his  Code  was 
put  in  force,  that  is  to  say,  from  a.d.  535,  and  continued  de- 
creasing every  year  from  a.d.  543,  the  date  of  the  death  of 
Tribonian,  up  to  the  death  of  Justinian  in  a.d.  565.  Dividing 
this  space  of  thirty  years  into  quinquennial  periods,  out  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  Novellce  of  which  it  is  possible  to  fix  the 
date  with  certainty,  or  at  any  rate  with  probability,  we  find  one 
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hundred  and  eight  in  the  first  period  and  only  twenty  in  the 
second,  six  in  each  of  the  two  following,  and  three  only  in  each 
of  the  latter. 

663.  Whilst  Latin  was  the  national  language  of  the  State, 
in  which  the  legislative  works  of  Justinian  were  written,  Greek 
was  in  Constantinople  and  amongst  the  Byzantine  population 
the  vulgar  tongue.  It  was  in  Greek  that  most  of  the  Novell<B 
were  promulgated,  which  made  a  greater  distinction  between 
them  and  the  ancient  laws,  and  did  not  increase  the  connection 
with  the  West,  where  Justinian  only  obtained  a  partial  and 
precarious  influence.  A  few  Novellce,  however,  were  drawn 
up  in  Latin,  and  sometimes  even  in  both  languages.  In  Greeks 
says  Justinian,  for  the  use  of  the  multitude  {propter  multitU" 
dims  frequentiam)  :  in  Latin,  which  will  have  no  less  force,  by 
reason  of  this  language  being  the  representative  of  the  Republic 
{propter  Reipublicce  Jiffuram^  This  diversity  or  alternation  of 
language  has  not  been  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  uni- 
formity. It  has  necessitated  translation  from  one  language  to 
the  other,  which  the  Constitutions  of  Justinian  permitted ;  some 
of  these  translations  were  made  under  Justinian,  others  after 
him,  and  there  have  been  some  even  in  modem  times.  Those 
intended  for  promulgation  in  Italy,  which  were  ordered  by 
Justinian,  a.d.  554,  must  have  been  official  translations,  others 
are  private  works.  This  practice  interfered  with  the  accuracy 
and  with  the  official  character  of  these  laws. 

664.  Justinian  certainly  intended  that  his  Novellce  should 
form  a  continuation  of  the  Institutes,  the  Digest  and  the  Code. 
This  he  announced  in  the  same  constitution  as  that  which 
directed  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  his  Code  {et 
in  aliam  congregationem  referatiir) ;  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
such  a  work  for  its  author  to  continue  his  labours  throughout 
his  whole  career,  and  consequently  to  die,  leaving  it  incomplete. 
We  see  by  several  passages  from  the  NovellcB  that  they  were 

»  Novel.  66,  ch.  1,  §  2 :  "  Alia  qui-      Latina,  qme  etiam  firraifsima,  propter 
dem  Grfficorum  liogaa  conscripta  prop-      Reipublicae  figuram,  est." 
ter  multitadinis  frequentiam,  alia  vero 
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deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  empire  {in  sacra  laterculo 
deponi) ;  and  that  there  existed  a  book,  volume  or  collection  of 
laws  in  which  thej  were  inscribed  (in  libris  legum  transcribi ; 
legum  volumen;  sacrarum  nostrarum  Constitutionum  volumen; 
sacrarum  nostrarum  Constitutionum  lectio).^  They  came  to 
take  their  place  there,  as  our  laws,  ordinances  or  decrees  take 
theirs  in  our  archives, — a  mass  of  firagments  not  published  but 
heaped  together,  with  no  other  connection  but  that  of  chrono- 
logical arrangement,  and  that  with  occasional  blanks.  It  is 
doubtfiil  if  the  Novellce  ever  bore  any  other  character.^  Were 
they  ever  collected  and  published  by  Justinian,  or  say,  by  Justin 
II.,  his  immediate  successor  ?  This  matter  is  open  to  doubt, 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
text  of  any  constitution  ordering  anything  of  the  kind,  as  was 
done  for  the  other  collections  of  Justinian,  and  that  it  would  be 
strange,  supposing  such  a  constitution  to  have  been  passed,  if 
the  text  had  not  been  reported  or  quoted  somewhere.  One 
thing  is  certain,  viz.,  that  different  collections,  more  or  less 


'  Nov.  17,  De  mandatU  Principumf 
Praef. :  **  Eadem  mandata  ct  in  libris 
legum  transcribi,  et  in  saero  laterculo 
deponi  praecipiat."  Nov.  24,  De  prce- 
side  Pisidieey  ch.  6,  pr. :  "  Sacra  man- 
data  jussimus  in  sacro  laterculo  re- 
poni."  §  1 :  "  Hanc  sane  legem  tnm 
sacrarum  nostrarum  Constitutionum 
lectio  monstrabit;  jnssimus  enim  et 
hanc  inter  eas  dcscribere."  Nov.  25, 
De prietore  I/ycaoni^e^  Epilog. :  **  Prce- 
seutem  itaqne  legem  Nos  quidem  sacra- 
rum nostrarum  Constitutionum  volu- 
raini  jussimus  inseri."  Nov.  26,  De 
])r{ptare  Thracite,  in  fine:  "Atque 
hanc  sane  pra^scntem  legem  habcbit 
quidem  legum  volumen." 

'  Paul  Wamef ride,  known  under  the 
name  of  Paul  the  Deacon,  bom  about 
740  at  Cividale  (the  ancient  Forum 
Julii  of  Venetia),  who,  after  having 
been  secretary  of  Didicr,  king  of  the 
Lombards,  and  after  having  lived  at 
the  court  of  Charlemagne  and  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Benevent,  died  in  801  at 
the  monastery  of  Monte-Casino,  has  in- 
serted in  his  history  of  the  Lombards  (/>« 
gc»ti»  Longobardorum)  a  short  chapter 
devoted  to  the  reign  of  Justinian.  He 
has  there  exactly  and  laconically  de- 
scribed the  Code,  the  Digest  or  Pan- 


dects, and  the  Institates ;  and  as  to  the 
Novella)  he  expresses  himself  thns: 
Novas  qnoqtie  legeSyquasipse  statuerat 
in  unum  volninen  redactas,  eundem 
codicem  Navellarum  nnnciipari  san- 
cii'it.  (This  work  will  be  fonnd  in  the 
first  volume  of  Rerum  Italicarum 
Script  ores  by  Mnratori.)  Here  is  tes- 
timony showing  the  Novellas  to  have 
been  united  in  one  volume  or  code  by 
the  orders  of  Justinian  himself.  It  is 
tmo  that  it  is  the  testimony  of  a 
historian  and  not  of  a  jurist,  in  the 
eighth  ccntunr  only,  and  it  has  been 
supposed,  rather  gratuitously,  that  it 
was  the  abridged  volume  of  Jnstinian 
which  he  had  before  him.  The  asser- 
tion of  a  learned  Greek  canonist,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  in  the  time  of 
Justinian  himself,  John  of  Antioch,  snr- 
named  Scholasticus,  is  usually  urged  in 
opposition  to  this,  but  we  shall  show  in 
another  place  how  that  quite  a  different 
interpretation  may  be  placed  on  the 
passage  of  John  of  Antioch,  so  that 
the  question  remains  doubtful.  We 
are  rather  inclined,  however,  in  the 
absence  of  more  certain  proof,  to  deny 
the  fact  of  a  Code  of  Novelise  ever 
having  had  a  fixed  and  official  cha- 
racter. 
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extensive,  have  been  made  from  different  quarters,  as  private 
works ;  there  are  others  whose  character  is  doubtful ;  and  it 
is  in  this  form,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  that  the  text  of  the 
NovellcB  has  reached  us,  but  we  possess  none  in  ah  official 
form. 

666.  The  collections  known  to  us,  having  undoubtedly  a 
private  character,  are  those  of  John  of  Antioch,  sumamed 
Scholasticus,  and  that  of  Julian.  There  are  two  remarkable 
points  about  these  collections  which  are  calculated  to  inspire 
some  confidence  in  their  genuineness ;  one  is  the  position  of  the 
authors,  and  the  other  the  time  when  they  appeared,  that  is, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Justinian. 

John,  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  who  was,  during  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  a  priest  (^presbyter)  of  Antioch,  published  a  collec- 
tion of  the  sacred  canons,  extracts  from  the  books  of  the 
apostles,  from  the  councils  or  synods,  and  from  the  fathers  of 
the  Church.  This  book,  which  was  in  Greek,  was  divided  into 
fifty  titles ;  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  fifty  books  of  the  Digest. 
One  year  before  the  death  of  Justinian  (a.d.  564)  he  was 
nominated,  by  the  emperor,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
replaced  Eutychius,  who  was  exiled.  While  occupying  this 
post,  which  he  filled  till  the  year  a.d.  578,  he  undertook  and 
completed  the  labour  of  arranging,  under  each  of  the  titles  of 
his  collection  of  canons,  the  corresponding  provisions  of  the 
NovellcB  of  Justinian.  This  work,  also  published  in  Greek, 
was  entitled  by  him  NrffAoxavcov,  a  title  at  a  later  period  adopted 
by  Photius,  another  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Although 
well  known  to  the  canonists,  the  work  has  been  too  much  neg- 
lected by  the  historians  of  the  civil  law.  It  was  compiled  with 
a  definite  object,  and  only  contained  extracts  from  the  NovellcB 
bearing  upon  ecclesiastical  law.  The  passages  quoted  from 
the  NovellcB  are  not  given  in  their  integrity,  but  are  cut  up 
into  fragments  and  analyzed  according  to  the  title  of  the  canon 
under  which  they  are  placed,  and  are  without  date ;  but  the 
classification  is  valuable,  because  each  extract  is  numbered,  and 
the  numbers  doubtless  indicate  the  date  to  which  each  belonged : 
and  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  neither  of  these  numbers,  ex- 
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cept  that  of  Novella  VL,  agrees  with  those  which  the  Novell(B 
in  our  collections  bear.  It  is  customary  to  regard  a  passage 
from  this  book  as  a  proof  that  the  Novellce  of  Justinian  were 
never  codified,  but  this  passage  is  susceptible  of  another  render- 
ing. It  may  be,  on  the  contrary,  that  John  was  alluding  to 
the  design  of  a  Code,  and  that  the  Novellce  scattered  here  and 
there  in  this  Code,  which  it  was  necessary  for  John  to  search 
out  and  collect,  are  those  relating  to  ecclesiastical  law,  the 
different  provisions  of  which  he  transcribed,  following  the  order 
of  his  titles  of  the  canon  law,  thus  frequently  mixing  extracts 
from  the  Code  of  Justinian  and  from  his  Digest  under  the 
rubric.  Leges  cum  hoc  titulo  concordantesJ  John  of  Antioch 
has  done  much  by  the  labour  he  underwent  in  collecting  and 
arranging  these  scattered  materials. 

As  to  Julian,  he  was,  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  a  professor 
of  law  in  the  public  school  of  Constantinople,  and  a  successor 
of  Theophilus  and  of  Cratinus ;  he  published,  either  during  the 
life  of  Justinian,  or,  according  to  others,  shortly  after  his  death, 
A.D.  570,  an  abridgment  of  the  Novellce,  in  Latin,  under  the 
title  of  Juliani  Novellarum  Epitome.  This  collection,  which 
is  divided  into  two  books,  only  contains  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  NovellcBy  which  are  not  given  in  their  entirety,  but  abridged. 
Though  thus  limited  in  extent,  it  is  a  collection  on  which  the 
utmost  reliance  may  be  placed,  inasmuch  as  its  origin  is  certain, 
and  it  was  written  by  a  person  of  considerable  aptitude  for  the 
task  and  who  had  access  to  contemporary  documents.  The 
book  was  no  doubt  intended  chiefly  for  elementary  instniction. 
Biener,  in  his  Histoire  des  Novelles  de  Justinien  (1824),  started 
the  idea,  subsequently  adopted  by  Puchta  and  others,  that  this 
Latin  abridgment  was  made  by  Julian  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
application  of  the  Novellce  to  that  part  of  Italy  which  was 


'  There  is  in  France  a  good  edi- 
tion of  the  two  collections  of  John  of 
Antioch,  with  Greek  text  and  Latin 
translation,  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Bibliotheca  juris  eanonici  refer U, 
hy  Guil.  Noell  and  H.  Justcl,  Paris, 
IGGl.  The  Latin  translation  of  the 
passage  allndcd  to  in  the  text  occurs 
at  p.  603  in  the  preface  of  the  first 
title  of  the  Nomooanon:    "  £a  qua: 


cum  .  .  .  sacris  Canouibus  conjnncta 
sunt,  c  divinis  novis  constitutionibns, 
qu£e  secundum  codicem  a  divinae  sortis 
Justiniano  promnlgatae  passim  dispersae 
sunt,  transcripsi."  We  may  notice  that 
even  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church 
used  the  expression  "  dinne "  when 
speaking  of  mt  Norella  and  of  Justi- 


nian. 


H  H 
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subject  to  the  empire.  That  this  may  have  been  partly  Julian's 
design  is  most  probable ;  but  it  is  clear  that  a  professor  of  law 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  habit  of  explaining  to  his  students  the 
Koman  law,  as  contained  in  the  text  of  Justinian,  in  the  original 
and  national  language  {propter  reipuhlic<B  Jiguram\  would  be 
compelled  to  make  his  abridgment  of  the  Novellce  in  that 
language.  The  population  of  the  empire,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, spoke  two  different  tongues.  Justinian  had  foreseen  the 
necessity  of,  and  had  authorized,  translations.  Theophilus  pro- 
duced a  Greek  paraphrase  of  the  Institutes,  and  Julian,  his 
successor,  a  Latin  abridgment  of  the  Novella,  As  to  Italy, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  Novellce  were 
published  by  the  order  of  Justinian,  a.d.  554,  they  werfe  trans- 
lated into  Latin  entire  and  not  abridged. 

Such  are  then  the  two  private  collections  which  we  possess, 
the  character  of  which  is  unquestionable:  that  of  John  of 
Antioch  having  been  framed  for  a  definite  object  and  useful 
only  in  respect  to  certain  historical  points  concerning  the 
Novellce;  the  other,  that  of  Julian,  embracing,  if  not  all  the 
NovellcBy  at  least  the  greater  part,  but  only  by  way  of  abridg- 
ment. 

It  is  precisely  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  was  an  abridge 
ment  that  the  abridgment  of  Julian  was  more  widely  circulated, 
and  more  particularly  in  Italy  by  reason  of  the  language  in 
which  it  was  composed,  and  at  an  early  date  in  Gaul,  where  it 
was  known  before  other  parts  of  the  laws  of  Justinian,  which 
were  never  promulgated  there.  The  work  was  therefore,  in  the 
middle  ages,  frequently  called  by  the  simple  title  Novellce.  A 
number  of  copies  are  extant,  some  of  which  have  been  recently 
discovered,  and  several  editions  have  been  published,  amongst 
others  that  of  Ant.  Augustinus,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
that  of  the  brothers  Pithou.* 

656.  The  collections,  the  origin  and  character  of  which 
remain  doubtful,  but  which  have  the  great  advantage  over  those 

*  Ant.  Augustini   Collectio  congti-  1567;    Basilese,    1576.      Pet.   et   Fr. 

tvtionum  grfecantm  CodicU  Jvstini'  Pithoeorum,  Observationes  ad  Codi- 

aniy  et  Jnllani  Novellarvm  epitome^  cem  et    Novellas  Justiniani,    Paris, 

cum  jmralitlis  et   scJwliis.     Ilenla),  J 689. 
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already  mentioned  of  giving  the  text  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
NovellcB  entire,  are  only  two  in  number,  one  in  Latin  the  other 
in  Greek. 

The  Latin  collection,  which  contains  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  NovellcBy  with  Latin  translations  of  those  which  were  pro- 
mulgated in  Greek,  was,  at  an  early  date,  widely  circulated  in 
Italy  under  the  name  o(  AuthenticcBy  as  to  the  NovelltB,  and  of 
Liber  or  Corpus  authenticarum,  or,  more  briefly,  Authenticum^ 
as  to  the  collection.  Several  manuscript  copies  have  descended 
to  us;  but  their  source  remains  unknown.  It  is  a  common 
mistake  to  connect  the  name  Authentic(Bvn\\i  an  anecdote  about 
Imerius,  and  which  is  dated  at  the  period  when  this  chief  of 
glossators  recognized  the  authenticity  of  the  text,  which  he  had 
at  first  denied;  the  name  Authenticce  existed  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  the  anecdote,  whether  true  or  false  in  itself,  is  a 
proof  of  this  fact.  The  fact  was  that,  in  a  certain  lawsuit  in 
which  he  was  concerned,  a  text  from  this  collection  was  quoted, 
imder  this  title,  against  him,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  Look  else- 
where, my  good  man ! "  (  Vade  bone  homo  /)  adding  that  this  book 
was  not  the  work  of  Justinian,  but  of  some  monk,  and  that 
consequently  it  was  not  authentic;  and  it  is  also  under  the 
same  title  that,  in  one  of  his  earUer  glosses  upon  the  Code,  he 
gives  various  grounds  for  disputing  its  authenticity.*  This 
title  existed  long  before  the  glossators,  whether  as  distinguish- 
mg  it  from  the  abridgment  of  Julian,  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
it  was  handed  down  by  a  tradition  which  represented  these  texts 
of  the  Novellce  as  the  texts  which  had  been  promulgated  in 
Italy,  about  the  year  a.d.  554,  by  order  of  Justinian.  The  same 
tradition  represented  this  Latin  version  (the  author  of  which  is 
unknown)  as  that  promulgated  in  Italy  imder  the  title  which  it 
bore  of  versio  vulgata.  Some  critics  have  quoted,  in  support 
of  this  opinion,  the  passage  of  Paul  the  Deacon,  given  by  us  in 


'  Irnerius,  De  emendatione  Codiris, 
§  4 :  "  Hinc  argnmcntnm  sumi  potest 
quod  lihcr  iste,  id  est  Avtenticay  sit 
repudiandns.  Ejus  cnim  stylus  cum 
ceteris  J  ustioiani  constitutionibns  nulIo 
modo  concordat,  sod  oninino  inter  se 
discrepant.  Item  ejus  libri  principiam 
nullum   est,  nee  seriem   ncc  ordinciT) 


aliquem  habet.  Item  NoTellas  istfe  con- 
stitutiones,  de  qnibus  hie  loquitur,  non 
promittuntur  nisi  de  noris  negotiis  et 
nundum  le^m  laqneis  innodatis." 
(Quoted  by  Savigny,  Hist,  du  droit 
H^ymain  an  m^en-dge,  t.  8,  p.  346  of 
the  translation  from  the  MSS.,  Munich, 
No.  22,  and  Vienna,  No.  15.) 


II  n  2 
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the  note  to  paragraph  554  ;  but  it  is  clear,  from  its  perusal,  that 
no  reference  is  there  made  to  its  being  a  translation. 

The  name  AuthenticcBy  which  does  not  belong  to  the  time  of 
Justinian,  but  is  of  later  date,  for  a  long  period  almost  sup- 
planted that  of  Novell<By  and  was  in  common  use  in  legal  works, 
at  the  court,  and  in  literature ;  so  much  so,  that  the  expression 
is  met  with,  in  ancient  authors,  to  **  authenticate  "  a  woman,  or 
a  woman  "  authenticated,"  meaning  a  woman  treated  as  pre- 
scribed in  Nov.  134,  cap.  10,  in  the  case  of  adultery. 

The  Authenticum  was  modified,  both  in  its  form  and  con- 
tents, by  the  glossators,*  and  the  manuscripts  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  through  that  channel  are,  in  consequence, 
more  or  less  defective.  M.  de  Savigny  mentions  one  at  Vienna, 
in  which  one  only  is  wanting  of  the  whole  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  NovellcB.  M.  Heimbach  has  availed  himself  of  this  to 
give  an  edition  as  far  as  possible  free  from  the  alterations  of 
the  glossators,  and  in  other  respects  as  pure  as  possible.* 

667.  The  only  other  collection  to  which  attention  is  directed, 
which  has  given  us  the  NovellcB  in  Greek,  is,  like  the  last,  of 
unknown  origin.  Of  this  collection  there  are  two  manuscript 
copies,  one  at  Florence  and  the  other  at  Venice,  and  these  two 
mutually  supply  the  blanks  that  occur  in  each  other.  There 
are  altogether  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  documents,  each 
bearing  its  own  number ;  and  amongst  them  are  intercalated, 
towards  the  latter  numbers,  certain  NovellcB  of  Justin  II.  and 
Tiberius  II.,  the  two  immediate  successors  of  Justinian,  and 
two  edicts  of  the  praetorian  prasfects ;  under  the  other  numbers, 
down  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  we  have  the  constitutions 
of  Justinian.  Among  these  however  are  four  which,  with  the 
exception  of  slight  variations,  appear  in  duplicate :  this  is  ex- 
plained in  the  one  case  by  its  having  been  promulgated  in  the 
two  languages,  and  the  translation  of  the  Latin  into  Greek 

»  Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-  The  whole  have  been  divided,  like  the 

four  NovelUs  of  the  Antlienticvm^  the  Code,   into  twelve  parts,  called    col- 

glossators  have  detached   thirty-seven  lationeg. 

as  being  inapplicable  to  their  time,  and  •  G.  E.  Heimbach,  Auth^ntieum: 

these  they  have  called  "extrava^nt"  ^ovellarnmconstituti&num^lngtiniani 

or  **  extraordinary ;"  the  others,  ninety-  versio  vulgata.    Leipsic,  1846 — 1851, 

seven  in  all,  were  called  "ordinary."  2  vols. 
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having  caused  a  repetition  in  the  collection ;  and  in  the  other, 
by  the  fact  that  the  same  constitution  was  addressed,  with 
slight  variations,  to  different  parts  of  the  empire.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  three  which  belong  to  a  special  collection  of 
thirteen  constitutions,  which  are  not  styled  Novellce,  but  Jus^ 
tiniani  imp,  Edicta.  If  we  deduct  these  four  duplicates  and 
three  edicts,  we  have  in  this  Greek  translation  a  hundred  and 
fifty-two  different  Novellce  of  Justinian.* 

The  language  of  the  Novellce  in  this  collection  has  suggested 
the  belief  that  we  have  here  the  text  of  those  originally  promul- 
gated in  Greek ;  and,  so  far  from  the  fact  that  certain  consti- 
tutions appear  in  duplicate,  and  that  there  are  to  be  found  inter- 
calated in  the  latter  numbers  certain  Novellce  of  Justin  II.  and 
Tiberius  II.,  and  two  edicts  of  the  praetorian  praefect,  being 
unfavourable  to  this  view,  we  take  it  as  a  strong  indication  of 
its  being  original.  The  compiler  probably  made  his  collec- 
tion under  Tiberius  II.,  certainly  not  before.  The  arrange- 
ment is  not  good,  or  it  is  perhaps  better  to  say  that  there  is 
none.  But  what  is  of  importance  to  us  is  the  fact  of  the  text 
being  original.  The  better  arrangement  for  a  series  of  docu- 
ments like  these  would  have  been  an  exact  chronological  order. 
This  however  has  not  been  observed  either  in  the  Greek  or  in 
the  Latin  collection  of  the  Authenticum,  Besides  this,  and  this 
is  the  greatest  defect  in  both  these  collections,  a  great  number  of 
the  Novellce  do  not  bear  any  date,  or  have  only  an  incomplete 
date.  Critical  labour  is  therefore  necessary  to  determine  these 
dates  with  anything  like  accuracy,  and  in  many  instances  they 
can  only  be  arrived  at  approximately. 

The  Greek  collection  was  edited  for  the  first  time  in  1531, 
from  the  Florentine  MS.,  by  Greg.  Haloandre,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  and,  in  1558,  from  the  Venetian  MS.,  by  Henr. 
Scrimgcr  Scot.      Several  Greek  editions  have  followed,  and 

'  The  ancient  editors  or  comraenta-  prajfcets;  that  as  to  the  rest,  except 
tors,  and  Cnjas,  in  his  Ea-poxition  det  slight  differences,  there  is  repetition 
uVorellex,  have  remarked  that  the  nam-  between  the  numbers  32  and  34, 41  and 
}>t>n<  UO,  144,  148 and  140  of  the  Greek  50,  75  and  104,  143  and  150;  and  that, 
collection  are  the  A77f?tf//rt?  of  Justin  II.:  finally,  the  numbers  8,  111  and  122 
the  numbers  IGl,  ir>3  and  104  those  of  belong  to  the  thirteen  edicts  of  Jos- 
Tiberius  II.,  and  the  two  numbers,  167  tiuiau. 
and  168,  the  edicts  of   the  praetorian 
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even  in  the  eighteenth  century  other  Latin  translations  ap- 
peared, which  are  considered  more  correct,  more  elegant,  and 
in  purer  Latin,  than  the  versio  vulgata  of  the  Authenticum, 

668,  To  the  four  collections  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  that  of  John  of  Antioch,  the  epitome  of  Julian,  the 
Authenticum^  and  the  Greek  collection,  must  be  added  a  MS. 
in  the  royal  library  of  Paris,  which  contains  an  index  or  cata- 
logue in  Greek  of  the  Novella.  Cujas  published  the  transla- 
tion of  it  in  Latin,  at  the  head  of  his  commentary,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  work,  and  the  Greek  text  was  produced 
in  Germany  in  1840.  This  catalogue  appears  to  have  been 
prepared  as  a  kind  of  table  of  the  Greek  collection.  Like  the 
original  collections,  it  is  free  from  the  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions introduced  by  the  glossators,  and  is  confined  to  a  classifi- 
cation under  one  series  of  numbers,  each  novel  being  designated 
by  its  rubric.  These  rubrics  to  a  certain  extent  difier  from 
those  in  common  use ;  they  are  in  general  more  brief,  but  they 
refer  to  the  same  constitutions. 

669.  Such  are  the  materials  from  which  our  present  edition 
of  the  entire  body  of  Justinian  law  has  been  prepared.  These 
editions  have  been  confiised,  both  by  the  use  of  the  name 
AuthenticcB  and  by  the  division  into  nine  collationesy  and  the 
subdivision  into  titles  (each  Novella  forming  one), — distinctions 
which  originated  with  the  glossators,  which  are  in  themselves 
useless,  and  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  Novellce  of 
Justinian.  It  is  now  the  common  practice  to  quote  the  Novellce 
by  their  numbers. 

660.  Of  the  hundred  and  fifty-two  different  Novellce  of 
Justinian  to  which  we  have  alluded,  thirty  refer  to  ecclesiastical 
matters,  fifty-eight  to  the  administration  of  the  public  or  criminal 
law,  and  sixty-four  to  private  law.  Those  portions  of  the  works 
of  the  ancient  Roman  jurists  which  are  inconsistent  with  an  ad- 
vanced civilization  here  rarely  make  their  appearance,  or  are 
altogether  discarded ;  while  principles  more  adapted  to  fui-thcr 
the  improvement  and  progress  of  mankind  are  allowed  to  have 
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their  sway.  It  is  impossible  to  read  such  passages  of  the 
NovellcB  without  giving  them  our  cordial  approbation  and  sym- 
pathy. We  find,  indeed,  side  by  side  with  some  of  the  defects 
of  earlier  institutions,  certain  points,  such  as  the  succession  ab 
intestatOy  well  worthy  of  our  consideration. 


Section  CXI. 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 

661.  The  whole  collection  of  the  Institutes,  the  Digest,  the 
Code  and  the  Novellce  is  called  the  Corpus  juris,  or  more  com- 
monly the  Corpus  juris  civilis  by  way  of  antithesis  to  Corpus 
juris  Canonici,  In  the  text  of  Justinian,  and  even  anterior  to 
him,  we  meet  with  the  expression  corpus:  for  example,  in  con- 
nection with  the  jurists,  Papiniani  corpus ;  and  the  codes,  ex 
corpore  Gregorianiy  Hermogenianiy  Theodosianiy  and  in  allu- 
sion to  the  BreviariumAlariciy  in  hoc  corpore y  and  to  Justinian's 
code,  in  unum  corpus  colligere.  But  as  a  technical  expression 
used  to  express  the  whole  body  of  Justinian's  law  with  certain 
additions,^  wc  derive  the  tenn  from  the  glossators. 

The  various  fragments  which  are  scattered  and  separated 
from  each  other,  of  which  the  Code  and  the  Digest  are  to  a 
great  extent  composed,  have  for  a  long  time  been  designated 
leges.  Many  authors,  however,  when  referring  to  the  Code, 
prefer  to  call  them,  in  the  Code,  constitutionesy  and,  in  the 
Digest,  fragmenta.  These  titles  are  more  in  confoiTnity  w4th 
the  general  history  of  Roman  law,  inasmuch  as  they  indicate 
the  origin  and  essential  character  of  the  passages  quoted.  The 
word  legesy  used  by  Justinian  himself,  is  more  suitable  to  the 
character  of  the  Code  and  of  the  Digest ;  as  passages  inserted 
they  have  acquired  thereby  an  imperial  authority  (though  in  fact 
for  the  most  part  they  enjoyed  this  previously),  and  have  thus 
become  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  legeSy  that  is,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  now  understand  that  word.     We  know  how 

'  Constitntions of  different saccessors      Canons;  cnstoms  of  the  Lombards  as 
of  Justinian  ;  of  tlie  emperors  of  Ger-      to  fiefs;  Peace  of  Constance. 
Diauj,  Frederick  I.  and  II. ;  Apostolic 
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the  term  leges  was  frequently  applied  by  Justinian,  not  merely 
to  provisions  contained  in  the  Institutes,  in  the  Digest,  in  the 
Code  and  in  the  NovellcBy  but  also  to  the  sententi<B  or  decisions 
of  the  authorized  jurists. 

The  mode  of  quoting  the  Code  and  the  Digest  is  not  uniform, 
but  with  all  authors  of  works  published  before  the  time  of  the 
glossators,  whether  in  the  East  or  West,  we  find  only  the  numbers 
showing  the  position  of  the  book,  of  the  title  and  the  passage 
quoted,  to  which  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  added  the  com- 
mencement of  the  passage ;  but  since  their  time,  for  the  con- 
venience of  quotation  and  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  numbers 
were  added,  which  of  themselves  convey  little  idea  to  the  mind; 
the  commencement  of  the  sentence,  however,  gives  a  clue  to  the 
subject.  This  change  in  annotation  served,  in  the  opinion  of 
Savigny,  as  a  means  of  judging  of  the  antiquity  of  the  MSS., 
whether  they  are  anterior  or  posterior  to  the  school  of  glossators. 
The  practice  of  indicating  the  first  word  of  the  rubric  of  the 
title  as  well  as  of  the  lex  and  of  the  paragraph  was  observed  by 
the  older  French  jurists,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
quotation  from  the  burlesque  of  Racine,  Ulntime  des  Plaideurs: 

"  Qni  ne  sait  qae  la  loi  Si  quis  canU:  Digests, 
De  H;  paragrapbo,  Messiears,  CaponihuSf 
Est  nianifestemcnt  contraire  a  cet  abns  V* 

We  now  adopt  the  munbers,  and  it  is  well,  lest  there  should  be 
an  error  in  the  figiu-es,  to  add  the  first  word  of  the  rubric  of  the 
title,  and  by  way  of  historical  allusion  the  name  of  the  emperor 
or  the  jurist  who  was  the  author  of  the  passage  quoted. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  in  order  to  indicate  the 
Digest  or  Pandects  the  sign  ff  is  used,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  Greek  n,  or  from  the  symbol  of  the  copyists 
representing  D. 

662.  Such  were  the  results  of  Justinian's  labours  in  the  de- 
partment of  legislation.  During  this  undertaking  the  emperor 
was  engaged  in  canying  out  his  design  of  reconquering  the 
various  parts  of  the  Western  empire.  It  is  generally  said  that 
his  reign  was  as  illustrious  for  feats  of  arms  and  achievements 
in  the  arts  as  for  his  legal  reforms.     Under  Belisarius  the  dis- 
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cipline  and  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  reappeared,  and  their 
bravery  was  crowned  with  triumph.  Before  the  Institutes  and 
the  Digest  had  been  promulgated,  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals 
had  been  overthrown  in  Africa ;  and  that  country,  again 
attached  as  a  prsefectorate  to  the  empire,  was  divided  into 
dioceses  and  provinces,  which  were  presided  over  by  a  praefect, 
by  rectoresy  and  by  presidents,  A.D.  533.  And  Justinian,  who, 
in  the  titles  of  his  laws,  had  contented  himself  with  the  common 
epithets  of  PiuSy  Felix y  semper  Augustus y  added,  when  pub- 
lishing his  Institutes,  the  appellations  of  Alemanicusy  Gothicusy 
AlanicuSy  Vandalicusy  Africanusy  and  many  others,  to  which 
he  was  in  no  way  entitled. 

Sicily  soon  followed  Africa;  Italy  followed  Sicily;  and  in 
time  the  Goths  even  abandoned  Kome  itself,  the  keys  of  which, 
as  a  mark  of  its  subjection,  were  sent  to  Constantinople, 
A.D.  537.  Captured  and  recaptured,  however,  by  the  bar- 
barians and  the  troops  of  Justinian,  the  cities  of  Italy  were 
not  permanently  reconquered.  When,  under  the  walls  of  Car- 
thage, on  the  shores  of  Sicily,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the 
great  Belisarius  had  rekindled  in  the  East  the  ancient  glory  of 
the  empire,  the  feeling  of  e^nvy  was  aroused  against  him  at  the 
court.  When  for  a  whole  year  he  had  maintained  a  glorious 
defence  in  Rome,  and,  after  raising  the  siege  and  overrunning 
Italy,  had  shut  up  the  Gothic  king  in  Ravenna,  a  treaty  made 
by  the  emperor  sacrificed  the  greater  part  of  the  advantages  he 
had  won,  and  he  was  recalled  by  an  imperial  order  to  Constan- 
tinople. No  sooner  had  he  carried  his  arms  into  the  heart  of 
Assyria  and  threatened  the  capital  of  the  Persian  king,  thus 
forcing  him  to  abandon  the  Roman  provinces  that  he  had 
invaded,  a.d.  544,  than  an  imperial  order  recalled  the  victorious 
general  to  Rome.  Again  he  reappeared  in  Italy,  where  the 
safety  of  his  former  conquests  had  been  menaced,  but  no  sooner 
had  he  delivered  Rome  from  the  Goths,  who  had  recaptured  it, 
and  taken  measures  which  would  have  secured  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  barbarian  power,  than  an  imperial  order  again 
called  him  to  Constantinople.  Such  was  the  system  of  refined 
persecution  to  which  a  great,  a  noble  and  a  sensitive  mind  was 
exposed. 

Belisarius  was   replaced  by  the  eunuch   Narses,   who  was 
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not  unworthy  of  the  trust,  and  who  successfully  completed  the 
labours  commenced  by  his  predecessor.  After  delivering  the 
whole  of  Italy,  and  making  it  over  to  the  Emperor  of  the  East, 
he  was  appointed,  imder  the  title  of  exarch,  to  the  government 
of  those  coimtries,  and  established  himself  at  Kavenna,  which 
he  selected  as  the  capital  of  his  exarchate. 

In  A.D.  559  Belisarius  again  rendered  eminent  service  to  his 
imperial  master  by  driving  the  Bulgarians  from  Constantinople, 
but  he  finished  his  glorious  career  by  falling  a  victim  to  court 
intrigue.  He  was  accused  of  plotting  against  his  imperial 
master,  disgraced  and  despoiled  of  his  dignities  and  his  honours. 
It  is  true  he  was  restored,  but  not  till  it  was  too  late,  though  it 
was  only  in  the  following  year,  for  he  died.  The  poet  and 
the  painter  have  represented  him  as  sitting  by  the  wayside 
suffering  from  the  loss  of  sight  cruelly  inflicted  by  an  ungrateful 
master,  or  as  led  by  the  hand  by  a  child,  the  only  companion  of 
his  misfortime,  begging  out  of  charity, "  an  obolus  for  Belisarius." 
Thus  had  tradition,  the  poet  and  the  artist  imputed  to  Justi- 
nian a  crime  of  which  he  was  never  really  guilty. 

668.  The  emperor  did  not  long  survive  Belisarius,  for  he 
died  A.D.  565,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-nine  years,  being  himself 
about  eighty-four  years  of  age.  'VtTiat  judgment  should  history 
pass  upon  him  ?  At  a  time  when  the  study  of  Roman  law 
was  general  throughout  Europe,  Justinian's  character  was  the 
subject  of  much  controversy ;  some  attacked,  others  defended 
him,  and  the  historians  and  the  jurists  occupied  antagonistic 
positions  in  the  discussion.  There  came  to  be  two  schools,  the 
Justinianists  and  the  anti-Justinianists.  Montesquieu  is  far 
from  sparing  him.  The  worst  part  of  Justinian,  he  said,  was 
his  profusion,  his  exaction,  his  rapacity,  his  rage  for  building, 
his  inconstancy,  the  alternate  weakness  and  harshness  of  his 
rule,  which  were  the  more  disastrous  from  the  length  to  which 
his  reign  was  protracted.  These  were  real  evils  for  which  use- 
less successes  and  empty  glory  could  not  compensate.  This  is 
in  substance  a  brief  summary  of  the  estimate  formed  of  him  by 
Procopius,  Evagrius,  Agathias  and  John  Zonaras.  Most  of 
these  reproaches  are  merited,  and  to  them  may  be  added  his 
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weakness  for  Theodora,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople as  his  consort  after  having  frequently  taken  a  part  in 
the  games  of  the  cii-cus  and  appearing  on  the  stage,  and  after 
having  inhabited  the  JSmbolum,  the  chief  abode  of  prostitution* 
To  this  woman  he  more  than  once  entrusted  the  sceptre  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  sway.  His  legislative  measures  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  for  the  defects  of  his  moral  character ;  and 
as  the  credit  of  his  victories  is  due  to  Belisarius  and  Narses, 
so  his  laws  are  attributable  to  Tribonian  and  to  his  fellow 
labourers.  At  the  same  time,  Justinian  prided  himself  upon 
an  acquaintance  with  philosophy,  theology,  the  arts  and  the 
laws;  he  took  pleasure  in  personally  determining  theological 
controversies,  and  in  tracing  the  designs  for  monuments  to  be 
erected  to  himself;  he  also  boasted  of  having  revised  the  laws. 
The  project  which  he  conceived  of  codifying  the  law,  though 
borrowed  from  previous  efforts  of  his  predecessors,  should  entitle 
him  to  the  credit  of  a  legislator;  and  he  has  the  merit  of 
having  persevered  in  his  intentions,  and  having  brought  his 
great  work  to  a  successftd  termination. 

564.  The  jurists,  and  especially  those  belonging  to  the  his- 
toric school,  have  bitterly  reproached  him  for  having  mutilated 
the  ancient  authors,  and  for  having  misrepresented  both  their 
opinions  and  those  of  the  emperors  in  his  compilations.  But 
is  he  to  be  regarded  as  a  historian,  or  as  a  legislator  ?  Was 
it  his  duty  to  give  his  subjects  a  correct  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  science  of  law,  or  was  he  boimd  to  ftunish  them 
with  laws  ?  We  ought  not  to  judge  him  fi'om  a  point  of  view 
of  our  own  selection,  but  we  should  regard  his  character  in  the 
light  in  which  it  must  have  been  seen  by  an  inhabitant  of 
Constantinople  and  a  subject  of  the  empire.  Besides,  to  be 
just,  it  is  not  to  the  handiwork  of  Justinian,  but  to  that  of  bar- 
barism, that  we  must  ascribe  the  loss  of  the  ancient  manuscripts 
and  legal  documents.  The  greater  portion  of  the  reforms  in- 
troduced by  Justinian  were  judicious,  for  they  were  suited  to  the 
times.  Discarding  the  useless  subtelties  then  in  vogue  in  the 
Eastern  Empire,  he  created  a  system  of  law  conspicuous  for 
simplicity  and  equity.     And  certainly  for  the  revival  of  legal 
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study  in  our  own  age,  European  writers  have  chiefly  rested 
upon  the  body  of  laws  promulgated  by  Justinian ;  the  legisla- 
tive measiu*e8  of  this  emperor,  which  were  attuned  to  the  voice 
of  nature  and  better  adapted  to  human  wants  than  the  laws  of 
ancient  Kome,  exerted  upon  European  civilization  an  influence 
which  never  could  have  been  exercised  by  the  latter.  It  is  im- 
philosophical  to  attack  Justinian  for  his  repeated  changes,  for 
the  modification  of  the  Digests  and  the  Institutes  by  the  Code, 
and  the  modification  of  the  Code  by  the  NbvelltB,  amendments 
that  nullified  each  other ;  while  his  detractors  do  not  scruple  to 
add  to  this  charge  of  irresolution  the  calumny  that  he  divided 
with  Tribonian  the  proceeds  derived  from  an  infiimous  traffic  in 
the  sale  of  judgments,  and  even  of  laws.  As  a  matter  of  &ct 
he  accomplished  a  great  work. 


Section  CXII. 

Tribonian  or  Tribunian. 

666.  Prom  more  than  one  historian  of  this  period  we  learn 
that  Tribonian  excited  a  revolt  by  his  exactions  when  minister, 
and  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  appease  the  sedition,  was 
obliged  to  banish  him  for  a  time.  As  a  jurist  he  possessed  a 
varied  stock  of  information ;  he  was  well  versed  in  the  study  of 
the  ancient  writers  upon  jurisprudence,  and  had,  beyond  doubt, 
an  exceedingly-well  stocked  library  at  his  disposal,  for  of  the 
2,000  volumes  collected  for  the  composition  of  the  Digest,  the 
acquisition  of  which  must  have  involved  an  enormous  outlay, 
and  of  which  many  must  have  been  unobtainable,  the  greater 
part  were  furnished  from  his  own  collection.  Justinian,  in  one 
of  his  constitutions,  styles  him  the  minister  of  all  his  legislative 
work  {legitimum  operis  nostri  ministrum).  It  was  he  who  sug- 
gested projects  and  provisions  (suggerente  nobis  Trihoniano\ 
and  who  directed  the  composition  of  the  whole.  And  it  is  to 
him  that  to  a  great  extent  must  be  attributed  the  merits  and 
defects  of  this  work.  And,  certainly,  his  vast  erudition,  and  his 
assiduous  references  to  the  writings  of  the  great  Roman  jurists, 
had  not  narrowed  his  mind;  for  notwithstanding  the  respect 
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which  he  professed  for  theni^  and  his  attachment  to  what  was 
obsolete  in  their  systems,  he  knew  how  to  raise  himself  to  a  level 
with  the  new  order  of  things.  He  has  left  the  traces  of  this  in 
his  laws,  especially  in  the  Novell(B,  and  this  to  us  is  the  greatest 
proof  of  his  intellectual  power.  After  his  death,  which  took 
place  A.D.  543,  the  niunber  of  NovelltB  published  by  Justinian 
decreased  to  such  an  extent,  that,  though  the  number  during 
the  life  of  Tribonian  extended  in  the  space  of  the  first  eight 
years  immediately  following  the  second  edition  of  the  code  to 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  reckoning  only  those  the 
dates  of  which  we  are  able  to  determine,  only  twenty-one  appear 
after  the  death  of  Tribonian  in  a  period  of  twenty-two  years. 


Section  CXIII. 
Theophilus  and  some  other  Professors  of  Law. 

566.  Theophilus,  who  was  a  professor  of  law  at  Constanti- 
nople, took  part  in  the  compilation  of  the  first  Code,  the  Digest 
and  the  Institutes.  One  of  his  works  which  we  possess,  and 
which  is  of  great  value,  is  a  Greek  paraphrase  of  the  Institutes, 
in  the  preparation  of  which  he  took  part.  It  is  true  that 
attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  this  Greek  paraphrase 
was  not  made  by  him.  The  groundlessness  of  this  objection  is 
established  in  the  opinion  of  all  students  of  Roman  law  who 
accord  to  the  commentaries  of  Theophilus  the  credit  they 
deserve. 

567.  The  preliminary  constitutions  of  Justinian,  relating  to 
the  composition  and  to  the  promulgation  of  his  laws,  mention 
as  having  taken  part  in  their  elaboration  three  other  professors : 
1st.  Dorotheus,  of  the  school  of  Berytus,  who  worked  at  the 
Digest,  the  Institutes  and  the  2nd  edition  of  the  Code — the 
constitutions  say  of  him,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  great 
reputation  which  he  enjoyed  at  Berytus  and  the  fame  that  he 
had  acquired  that  the  emperor  summoned  him  to  take  part  in 
his  work;   2nd.  Anatolius,  also  a  professor  of  Berytus;    and 
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3rd.  Cratinus,  a  professor  at  Constantinople,  who,  however, 
onlj  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  Digest. 

668.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  great  dignity  which 
attached  to  the  office  of  public  professor  of  law  (^Professor  legi-- 
timcB  icientiee  constitutuSy  Juris  interpres  cons  titutus,  Antecessor, 
Magister,  Legum  vel  Juris  doctor^  Leges  discipulis  tradens, 
Optimam  legum  guhernationem  extendens).  All  four  occupied 
among  the  nobility  of  the  Lower  Empire  the  elevated  rank  of 
Ulustres,  In  the  composition  of  the  first  Code,  a.d.  528,  Theo- 
philus  only  appears  as  clarissimus :  after  this,  however,  he 
always  appears  with  the  higher  title  of  vir  illustris.  He  had 
been  a  knight  of  the  sacred  consistorium.  Dorotheus  was  a 
quaestor,  and  Cratinus  was  a  knight,  comes  sacrarum  largi- 
tionum.  We  need  not  pause  to  enumerate  the  epithets  lauda^ 
hilis,  optimuSy  facundissimusy  magnificuSy  magni^centissimus, 
and  the  other  complimentary  titles  heaped  upon  them  by  oriental 
usage. 

669.  As  their  successor  in  the  school  of  law  at  Constantinople 
Julian  distinguished  himself  as  the  author  of  the  abridgment 
of  the  NovellcB  in  Latin  which  we  possess. 

The  mention  of  these  professors  leads  us  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  subject  of  legal  education. 


Section  CXIV. 

The  teaching  of  Law  before  and  after  Justinian. 

670.  A.D.  533.  On  the  same  day  that  Justinian  promul- 
gated the  Digest  by  two  coustitutions,  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
which  were  addressed  to  the  senate  and  to  the  entire  nation,  he 
addressed  a  third  to  eight  professors  of  the  law  of  the  empire, 
who  were  indi\ndually  mentioned,  with  the  \4ew  of  indicating 
the  course  that  they  should  thenceforth  pursue  in  theii*  instruc- 
tions. 
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671.  Legal  education  had  undergone  various  changes.  We 
have  described  its  character  as  connected  with  the  great  jurists 
of  the  republic.  It  then  depended  on  the  diligence  of  the 
pupils  who  attached  themselves  to  a  jurist  as  their  master^  and 
who  derived  instruction  by  imitating  the  example  of  their  pre- 
ceptor. These  practical  lessons  were,  when  necessity  required 
it,  accompanied  with  explanation ;  in  fact  the  course  pursued 
was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  medical  students  of  our  day, 
who  accompany  and  observe  the  practice  of  a  great  surgeon,  or 
to  that  of  a  young  artist  who  patiently  watches,  in  the  studio  of 
his  master,  his  mode  of  operation.  In  due  course  the  habit  of 
lecturing,  which  practice  had  become  prevalent  by  the  time  of 
Cicero,  was  supplemented.  And  in  this  way  theory  and  prac- 
tice had,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  become  imited.  The 
teaching  of  Tiberius  Coruncanius  and  others  is  described  by 
Pomponius.'  It  is  when  speaking  of  this  instruction  that 
Cicero  observes,  ^^  Ju8  civile  semper  pulchrum  fuit  docere; 
hominumque  clarissimorum  discipuHs  Jloruerunt  domus^*  At 
the  beginning  of  the  empire,  stiU  adhering  to  this  practice  of 
combining  theoretical  and  practical  instruction,  they  laid  greater 
stress  upon  teaching  and  upon  the  reading  of  legal  works,  which 
by  this  time  had  greatly  multiplied.  This  was  the  method  of 
Labeo's  system  of  instruction,  who  divided  his  time  between 
literary  labours  and  study  in  the  country,  and  reading  with  the 
studiosi  in  town.  These  studiosi  were  advanced  students,  as 
distinguished  from  another  class,  the  auditores,  and  were,  in 
fact,  already  in  practice,  but  under  the  direction  of  their  master, 
answering  to  the  stagiairesy  or  law  students,  of  France.  The 
system  of  Sabinus  was  also  on  this  model. 

When  Pomponius  said  concerning  this  jurist  that,  not  having 
pecuniary  resources  of  his  own,  he  was  chiefly  supported  by  his 
auditores^  it  must  not  be  understood  as  indicating  that  he  was 
paid  any  common  school  fees,  but  that  the  sums  given  to  him 
were  marks  of  respect  tendered  by  appreciating  pupils  to  an 
eminent  and  esteemed  professor.     At  the  time  of  Paul,  Ulpian 

*  Dig.  1,  2,  De  orig.  jur.,  2,  §  40      Pomp. :  "  Huic  nee  ampleB  facnltates 
to  47.  faenmt,  sed  plarimmn  a  soIb  aaditori- 

•  Dig.  1,2,  De  orig.  jvr.,  2,  §  47,  f.      bus  snstentatns  eat." 
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and  M odestlnus,  this  method  of  initiation  into  legal  mysteries, 
to  which  such  men  as  Papinian  had  given  great  eclaty  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  inasmuch  as  the  series  of  classical  jurists 
was  entirely  at  an  end.  Ulpian,  who  designates  Modestinus 
studiosus  mens,  is  perhaps  the  last  example  of  any  importonce ; 
but  at  a  given  period,  not  precisely  known  to  us,  men  commenced 
the  profession  of  law  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  philosophy  and 
literature.  This  profession  was  free  and  private,  both  in  Rome 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  we  find  from  a  fragment 
of  Modestinus  that  he  secured  for  the  professors  of  law  at  Rome 
(Jegum  doctores)  exemption  from  the  burdens  of  tutorship  and 
curatorship.*  The  honourable  character  of  this  profession  is 
duly  estimated  by  Ulpian,  who  refused  to  allow  professors,  ^ttn> 
civilis  professoribuSy  access  ordinary  or  extraordinary  to  the 
praetor  for  the  recovery  of  the  honorarium  which  was  due  to 
them  from  their  pupils,  upon  the  ground  that  the  science  of 
civil  law  was  too  sacred  a  thing  to  suffer  from  being  estimate 
or  dishonoured  by  money  payment,  and  that  remuneration 
might  be  honourably  accepted,  but  that  it  could  not  be  de- 
manded.^ It  was  to  this  private  instruction  that  the  stationes 
JUS  publice  docentium  aut  respondentium  belonged, — a  species  of 
classes  for  the  teaching  of  law  or  for  consultation  (the  word  was 
also  employed  to  signify  "  shops  "),'  to  which  Aulus  Gellius  refers 
in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  which  existed  in  certain  numbers 
at  Rome,  and  where  the  discussion  was  being  carried  on  in  all 
of  them,  at  the  time  of  which  Aulus  Gellius  was  speaking,  upon 
the  question  raised  by  a  recent  event,  whether  a  qusestor  could 
be  summoned  in  jus  before  the  pnetor.*  At  a  later  period,  in 
the  Lower  Empire,  a  system  of  public  instruction,  independent 
of  private  instruction,  came  into  vogue,  that  is  to  say,  a  system  of 


>  Dig.  27,  1,  De  excus.,  6,  §  12,  f. 
Modest. 

•  Dig.  50,  13,  De  extraord.  cog  nit., 
1,  §  6:  "  Proinde  ne  jaris  quidcm 
civilis  professoribus  jus  diccDt :  est  qui- 
dcm res  sanctissima  civilis  sapientia: 
sod  qnas  pretio  nummario  non  sit  lesti- 
manda,  nee  deshoncstanda,  dnm  in  jadi- 
cio  honor  petitur,  qui  in  ingrcssu  sacra- 
nienti  ofPerri  debuit:  qunedam  cnim, 
famctsi  honeste  accipiantar,  inhoneste 
tumcn  pctuntur." 


•  Dig.  42,  4,  Quih.  ex  cans,  in  pass., 
7,  §  13,  f.  Ulp. :  **  In  foro  .  .  .  circa 
columnas  ant  stationes  se  occnltet.** 
47,  10,  Be  injur.,  17,  §  7  :  "  Ad  statio- 
nem  vel  tabemara." 

*  Aul.  Gell.  xiii.  13 :  "  Quiesitum 
esse  memini  in  plcrisque  Romas  sta- 
tionibus  jus  publice  docentium  aut  re- 
spondentium, an  quaestor  Populi  Romani 
ad  proetorem  in  jus  vocaii  posset." 
Anlus  Gellius  clenches  the  question  by 
a  passage  from  Varro. 
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authorized  public  instruction.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
Brome  had  one  of  these  schools  before  they  were  established  in 
Constantinople^  in  which  studies^  which  the  Komans  called 
liberal  studies,  were  conducted;  but  we  do  not  possess  any 
documentary  evidence  as  to  the  organization  of  this  school, 
nor  as  to  the  various  branches  of  study  pursued  in  it.  We 
only  find  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  under  the  title  De  studiis 
liheralihus  urbis  RomtB  et  ConstantinopoIitancBy  A.D.  370,  a  con- 
stitution of  the  emperors  Valentinian  I.,  Valens  and  Grratian, 
concerning  the  discipline  to  be  observed  by  the  students;  in 
which,  after  enjoining  on  the  students  to  be  punctual  at  their 
classes,  to  take  care  not  to  acquire  a  character  in  anyway 
disgraceftd  or  disreputable,  to  avoid  associates  of  questionable 
reputation,  it  proceeds  to  forbid  the  too  frequent  resort  to 
places  of  amusement  and  taking  part  in  boisterous  banquets ; 
and  adds,  that  those  amongst  them  who  do  not  conduct  them* 
selves  with  the  propriety  that  a  liberal  profession  demands  shall 
be  publicly  scourged,  banished  the  town,  and  sent  back  to  their 
homes.* 

This  constitution  does  not  appear  in  the  Code  of  Justinian, 
in  which  we  only  find  one  that  was  issued  fifty-five  years  afl;er- 
wards,  a.d.  425,  by  Theodosius  II.  and  Valentinian  III., 
regulating  the  organization  of  the  public  school  at  Constan- 
tinople, with  its  thirty-one  professors,  two  of  whom  were  pro- 
fessors of  law. 

672.  At  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Digest,  the 
second  edition  of  the  Code,  and  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  Novellce, 
Rome  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  it  was  not  tiU  537 
that  the  keys  of  that  city  were  carried  to  Constantinople,  nor 
till  554  that  Italy  was  reconquered  by  Justinian ;  but  we  know 
that  the  emperors  of  the  East  acted  towards  those  portions  of 
the  empire  which  were  occupied  by  the  invading  Germans,  and 
especially  towards  Rome,  as  is  the  habit  with  fallen  princes,  who 
^vill  not  look  upon  facts  as  they  are,  and  regard  lost  rights  as 
if  still  subsisting.     Thus  in  the  laws  of  Justinian,  especially  in 

'  Cod.  Theod.  U,  9,  De  gtud,  liber.,  I,  const  Yalent,  Valens  and  Orat,  A-D.  870« 

I  I 
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those  which  refer  to  liberal  studies^  and  in  the  constitution 
addressed  by  Justinian  to  the  professors  of  law  throughout  the 
empire^  Rome  continues  to  be  mentioned  as  if  it  was  still  the 
Urbs  regitty  whose  institutions  and  privileges  served  as  the  type 
of  those  of  Constantinople.  In  reality  the  constitution  of 
A.D.  533^  at  the  moment  at  which  it  was  promulgated,  only 
actually  affected  the  schools  of  the  East,  viz.,  those  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Berytus.  The  allusion  to  Borne  was  merely 
nominal,  and  introduced  to  maintain  the  imperial  pretensions, 
and  in  anticipation  of  a  Aiture,  and  the  eight  professors  of  law 
who  are  mentioned  all  belonged  to  the  schools  of  Constantinople 
and  Berytus.*  Of  these  eight  professors,  seven  were  iUustreSy 
the  eighth  was  simply  styled  vir  disertissimus. 

673.  In  order  to  gather  more  accurately  the  details  of  this 
constitution  concerning  instruction  in  legal  matters,  both  an- 
terior and  posterior  to  its  promulgation,  we  shall  follow  our 
usual  system  of  analysis. 

"  To  the  professors  {Antecessortbus),  Theophilus,  Doro- 
theus,  Theodosius,  Isodorus,  Anatolius,  Thalleleonus, 
Cratinus,  Ittustres,  and  Salaminius  vir  disertissimusy 
greeting :" 
Pr.  "  None  know  better  than  you  that  all  the  law  of  our  re- 
public has  been  revised  and  classified  in  the  four  books  of  the 
Institutes  or  Elements,  the  fifty  books  of  the  Digest  or  Pan- 
dects, and  the  twelve  books  of  the  Imperial  Constitutions.     We 
have  already  published  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  necessary 
constitutions,  both  to   order  the  preparation  of  these  works 
and  to  give  them  publicity.     We  now  address  you  and  your 
successors,  professors  of  the  science  of  the  law,  who  shall  be 
rightly  so  constituted  (et  omnes  postea  professores  legitimm 
8cienti<B  constituti),  in  order  briefly  to  note  the  ancient  practice 


*  The  nnmber  eight  is  donble  the 
recognized  number  of  professors  of  law. 
It  mnst  not  be  supposed  that  the  num- 
ber was  increased  permanently,  because 
in  the  next  year,  A.D.  534,  we  find  the 
recognized  number  two  for  each  school. 
The  explanation  most  probably  is,  that 
dnring  the  compilation  of  Justinian's 


works,  the  four  professors,  Theophilus, 
Dorotheus,  Anatolius  and  Cratinus, 
being  withdrawn  from  their  ordinary 
duties  for  that  period  {in  nottro  pala- 
"Ho  introdiictU; — ad  not  deduofimus), 
others  were  temporarily  appointed  to 
fill  their  place. 
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as  to  legal  iiistruction^  and  to  point  out  the  course  to  be  followed 
in  the  future. 

^^  §  I.  You  know  that  of  the  immense  mass  of  law  contained 
in  two  thousand  worics  (3,000,000  lines),  the  professors  have 
hitherto  confined  themselres  to  six  works,  these  being  them- 
selves confiised,  containing  much  useless  matter;  the  others 
being  either  obsolete,  or  not  procurable  by  all. 

*^  The  first  year's  course  included  the  Institutes  of  Gains  and 
four  special  books:  the  first  upon  the  ancient  res  uxoria;  the 
second  upon  tutelage;  the  third  and  fourth  upon  wills  and 
legacies.  The  whole  of  these  were  not  to  be  read,  many  parts 
being  superfluous.  The  order  of  the  perpetual  Edict  was  not 
followed,  but  pieces  were  selected  here  and  there,  the  usefiil 
being  mixed  with  the  useless,  the  useless  being  in  excess. 

"  The  second  year's  course,  following  an  order  which  deserves 
to  be  called  preposterous,  because  this  immediately  followed  the 
Institutes,  included  instruction  in  the  first  part  of  the  law  (ac- 
cording to  the  Edict),  with  the  exception  of  certain  titles,  not 
continuous  but  partial,  and  containing  much  that  is  useless. 
Then  followed  otibier  titles,  including  portions  of  the  law  which 
treat  Dejudiciis  (a  small  fraction  only,  the  whole  volume  almost 
having  become  obsolete);  those  which  treat  De  rebus,  seven 
books,  having  been  discarded  either  because  they  were  inac- 
cessible to  students  or  unfit  or  not  proper  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion. 

"  During  the  third  year  the  course  of  instruction  embraced 
those  subjects  which  had  not  been  explained  to  the  students  in 
the  first  years  in  either  work  De  rebus  or  Dejudiciis ,  afier 
which  the  pupils  were  introduced  to  the  glorious  Papinian  and 
his  responsa.  Of  the  nineteen  books  of  which  these  responsa 
are  composed,  eight  only  were  used  as  subjects  of  instruction, 
and  these  only  partially. 

"  The  fourth  year's  course  included  instruction  in  subjects 
already  detailed.  The  students  repeated  the  responsa  of  Paul, 
not,  indeed,  in  a  complete  form,  but  in  an  extremely  discon- 
nected manner,  no  order  whatever  being  observed. 

*^  Thus,  in  four  years,  the  whole  of  the  ancient  learning  was 
exhausted;  and  if  we  calculate,  we  shall  find  that  of  this  im« 
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mense  quantity  of  laws,  in  all  three  million  lines,  scarcsely  six 
thousand  were  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  student. 

"§  II.  The  miserable  deficiency  of  this  system  has  been 
apparent  to  us,  and  we  have,  therefore,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
all  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it  those  treasures  which, 
when  arranged  by  you,  are  calculated  to  make  your  pupils 
learned  jurists. 

"  During  the  first  year  let  them  learn  our  Institutes,  which 
have  been  derived  fi'om  the  ancient  source  of  the  old  Institutes, 
and  reduced  to  a  simple  and  intelligible  form  by  Tribonian,  a 
man  of  transcendant  genius,  and  two  of  your  number,  Theophilus 
and  Dorotheus,  illustrious  professors.  The  remainder  of  the 
year  is  to  be  occupied  with  that  which  logically  follows,  viz. 
the  first  portion  of  the  laws,  called  by  the  Greeks  wpwra  (pre- 
liminary books  1,  2,  3  and  4  of  the  Digest). 

"  The  students  are  no  longer  to  use  the  old,  fiivolous  and 
ridiculous  appellation  of  Dupondii  (students  of  the  double  as, 
ironically  of  two  sous);  they  will  be  called  Justinianani  novu 
Let  those  who  aspire  to  the  science  of  law  bear  for  the  first  year 
our  name,  inasmuch  as  the  first  volume  of  our  work  is  placed 
in  their  hands.  They  heretofore  have  borne  a  name  answering 
to  the  ancient  confusion  of  laws ;  but  since  the  laws  have  been 
presented  to  them  in  a  clear  and  lucid  manner,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  exchange  this  name  for  a  more  honourable  one. 

"  §  III.  During  the  second  year  we  sanction  the  use  of  the 
name  edictales,  given  to  them  in  allusion  to  the  Edict:  as 
students  of  the  Edict,  they  shall  be  instructed  in  this,  or  rather 
in  the  seven  books  {Dejudiciis,  lib.  5  to  11  of  the  Digest),  or  in 
eight  books  {De  rebus ^  lib.  12  to  19  of  the  Digest),  according 
to  the  opportunity  that  the  professor  shall  have  of  selecting 
either  subject,  so  it  be  done  without  confiision.  These  books, 
whether  De  judiciis  or  De  rebus ^  must  be  explained  completely 
and  in  their  order,  without  any  omission  whatsoever,  inasmuch 
as  everything  has  been  arranged  in  them  in  excellent  order,  and 
nothing  will  be  found  there  that  is  useless  or  obsolete.  To 
these  let  there  be  added  four  books,  at  discretion,  taken  from 
the  fourteen  relative  to  specialities,  one  of  the  three  treating 
upon  dower  (lib.  23,  24  and  25  of  the  Digest) ;  one  of  the  two 
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treating  upon  tutelage  and  curatorship  (lib.  26  and  27  of  the 
Digest);  one  of  the  two  upon  wills  (lib.  28  and  29  of  the 
Digest) ;  and  one  of  the  seven  treating  upon  legacies,  Jideicom" 
missa  and  their  accessories  (lib.  30  to  36  of  the  Digest) ;  the  ten 
remaining  books  of  the  fourteen  being  reserved  for  a  convenient 
occasion,  for  it  is  impossible,  in  the  second  year's  course,  for  the 
professor  to  take  the  whole  fourteen. 

"  §  IV.  The  third  year's  coiu^e  shall  include  either  the  books 
Dejudiciis  or  De  rebus,  according  as  the  professor  has  adopted 
one  or  other  in  the  preceding  year.  After  this,  three  coiu^es 
of  special  subjects :  the  book  upon  pledges  and  hypothecations 
(lib.  20  of  the  Digest) ;  the  book  upon  interest  (Hb.  22  of  the 
Digest,  De  uauris) ;  the  book  upon  the  Edict  of  the  sediles ;  the 
actio  redhibitoria,  evictions  and  stipulationes  dupli;  subjects 
which  were  placed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Edict,  but  which  we 
have  transposed  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  approximate  to 
the  subject  of  sale,  with  which  they  are  intimately  connected* 
These  three  books  shall  be  taught  conjointly  with  the  reading 
of  the  most  ingenious  Papinian.  The  students  shall,  in  their 
third  year,  learn  to  recite  his  works,  in  fragments,  upon  various 
subjects.  As  to  you,  the  illustrious  Papinian  will  furnish  re« 
markable  lessons,  derived  not  merely  from  the  nineteen  books 
of  his  responsa,  but  also  from  the  thirty-seven  books  of  his 
questions,  from  the  double  volume  of  his  definitions,  from  his 
book  upon  adultery,  and  from  almost  the  whole  of  his  works 
which  are  distributed  throughout  our  Digest. 

"  In  order  that  the  students  in  their  third  year,  who  were 
formerly  called  Papinianists,  may  not  lose  the  name  and  the 
fete,  the  study  of  his  works  has  been  introduced  into  this  third 
year,  for  we  have  supplemented  the  book  upon  hypothecation 
by  the  reading  of  the  great  Papinian  :  thus  the  students,  rightly 
deriving  their  name  of  Papinianists,  in  which  they  rejoice, 
and  which  is  to  be  retained,  shall  continue  to  celebrate  the  J<^te, 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  upon  their  entrance  upon 
the  study  of  his  laws,  in  order  that  the  memory  of  the  sublime 
Papinian,  of  praefectorial  dignity,  may  endure  for  ever. 

"  §  V.  During  the  fourth  year  the  students  shall  preserve 
the  name  derived  from  the  Greek  Xurag  (Ucentiates)  as  hereto- 
fore.   In  the  place  of  the  responsa  of  Paul,  eighteen  books  out  of 
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the  twenty-three  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  reciting  in 
a  partial  and  confused  manner,  let  them  learn  to  read  frequently 
the  ten  books  of  the  specialities  out  of  the  fourteen  to  which 
we  have  abeady  referred,  from  which  they  will  derive  greater 
benefit  than  from  the  responsa  of  Paul.  Thus  the  seventeen 
books  which  we  have  composed  upon  the  speciaUties,  forming 
the  fourth  and  fifth  parts  of  our  Digest,  will  have  been  acquired 
by  them,  and  fix)m  the  commencement  of  their  studies  they  will 
We  learned  in  aU  thirty-six  books ;  as  to  the  remaining  four- 
teen  books,  which  constitute  the  sixth  and  seventh  parts  of  the 
Digest,  let  them  be  so  explained  as  to  enable  them  to  study 
them  afterwards  in  private,  and,  when  required,  to  be  able  to 
cite  them  in  court. 

"  During  the  fifth  year,  when  they  enjoy  the  name  of 
ProlytcBy  if  after  having  been  well  grounded  in  the  subjects 
already  indicated,  they  devote  themselves  to  the  reading  and 
thorough  understanding  of  the  constitutions  contained  in  our 
Code,  they  will  lack  nothing  of  the  science  of  the  law. 

"  §  VI.  Thus  may  they  succeed  in  becoming  great  orators, 
satellites  of  justice  and  powerful  advocates  or  judges — ^happy 
in  aU  places  and  in  all  ages. 

"  §  VII.  Instruction  shaU  be  given,  as  our  imperial  prede- 
cessors have  directed,  in  the  royal  cities  only  (Kome  and  Con- 
stantinople), and  at  the  lovely  city  of  Berytus,  which  indeed 
well  merits  the  appellation  of  '  nursery  of  the  laws,'  but  in  no 
other  place.  We  have  been  informed  that  in  Alexandria, 
Caesarea  and  in  other  cities  ignorant  men  have  imparted 
spurious  instruction  to  their  pupils ;  these  we  prohibit,  and 
those  who  shall  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  constitute  themselves 
professors  of  law,  otherwise  than  in  the  royal  cities  or  Berytus, 
shall  be  liaUe  to  a  penalty  of  twenty-one  pounds  of  gold,  and 
to  be  expelled  from  the  city,  where  they,  instead  of  having 
taught  the  law,  have  contravened  the  law." 

§  VIII.  continues  the  same  provisions  as  in  the  preceding 
constitutions  against  copyists,  who,  in  the  MS.  of  Justinian, 
should  use  signs  or  abbreviations;  the  penalty  being  double 
the  value  of  the  work  payable  to  any  person  who  purchases 
these  productions  in  good  &ith. 

\  IX.  No  one  following  the  legal  course  shall  dare,  either 
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in  this  fiublime  city  or  at  Berytus,  to  permit  any  nnwortliy 
tricks  or  other  practices,  the  effect  of  which  might  be  injurious^ 
nor  to  commit  any  other  malpractices  in  respect  of  their  pro- 
fessors or  their  fellow  pupils,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
junior  pupils."  (It  appears  that  the  practice  of  the  senior 
students  imposing  on  the  juniors  vexatious  or  oppressive  tasks, 
a  practice  which  has  been  kept  up  to  our  own  time  in  many 
even  of  the  best  of  our  schools,  had  a  very  early  origin.) 
^^  How  is  it  that  such  disgraceful  conduct  can  be  called  a  game  ? 
For  our  part  we  will  not  tolerate  it.  Let  the  soul  be  first  ele- 
vated, the  language  will  foUowI"  (Saint  Augustine,  in  his 
Confessions  (v.  8),  relates  the  fact  of  his  quitting  Carthage, 
notwithstanding  the  great  grief  of  his  mother,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  unrestrained  licence  of  the  students,  whose  lawless 
conduct  would  have  entailed  heavy  punishments  had  they  not 
been  screened  by  traditional  custom,  and  of  his  going  to  Rome, 
having  heard  that  such  practices  were  not  permitted  amongst 
the  students  of  that  city.^  This  was  about  the  year  372,  shortly 
after  the  constitution  of  370  had  commenced  to  take  effect  in 
the  schools  of  Rome  and  of  Constantinople.) 

"  §  X.  The  urban  praefect  at  Constantinople,  and  at  Berytus, 
the  president  of  the  Phoenician  marine,  the  bishop  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  law,  are  charged  with  the  observance  of  all  these 
instructions. 

"  §  XI.  Commence  then  to  give,  under  the  direction  of  God, 
instructions  in  the  laws.  Open  up  the  road  that  we  have  dis- 
closed. Make  good  officers  of  justice  and  of  the  state,  and  may 
honour  attend  you  through  all  ages — you  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  in  your  own  time  changes  in  the  state  of 
the  laws  equal  to  what  is  related  by  Homer  of  Olaucus  and 
Diomede* 

.  "  *  Gold  for  copper,  centuries  for  decades.' 

"  Given  at  Constantinople  the  17th  of  the  kalends  of  January, 
in  our  third  consulate"  (10th  December,  a.d.  533). 

*  S.  AngustiD,    ConfeuiaiUf   y.   8:  perans  licentia  scholasticoram  .    .    . 

"  Qaod  aadiebam  qnietios  ibi  (at  Rome)  Malta  iojariosa  faciunt,  mira  hebeta- 

stadere  adolescentes,  et  ordinatiore  dis-  dine,  et  punienda  legibos,  nisi   con- 

ciplinsB  coertione  sedan  .    .    .  Contra  snetado  patrona  sit." 
apud  Carthagincm  foeda  est  et  intern* 
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674.  The  tenth  paragraph  of  this  constitution  shows  us, 
both  by  its  contents  and  bj  the  mention  of  the  magistrates 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  duty,  that  two  schools  only, 
viz.  those  of  Constantinople  and  Berytus,  were  recognized. 
Kome  at  this  time  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  is 
only  incidentally  referred  to.  A  public  school,  however,  had 
been  maintained  there  by  a  foreigner,  Cassiodorus,  who,  as 
minister  and  favourite  of  Theodoric,  had  assisted  this  conqueror 
in  the  preservation  of  Koman  civilization  in  Italy,  and  who, 
during  the  minority  of  his  successor  and  grandson,  Atalaric, 
had  retained  the  same  functions.  Amongst  many  other  works, 
he  has  lefl  a  collection  of  letters,  in  which  we  find  a  large 
number  of  minutes  and  rules  concerning  the  administration. 
He  relates,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Atalaric,  who 
died  A.D.  534,  an  ordinance  was  promulgated  relating  to  this 
school  at  Rome  {schola  liheralium  litterarum),  in  which  are 
mentioned,  in  addition  to  the  professors  of  grammar  and  rhetoric 
{grammaticus — grammaticorum  schola;  orator — doctores  elo^ 
quenti(B),\ho^  of  jurisprudence  (nee  non  et juris  expositor);^  and, 
finally,  we  find  twenty  years  later,  a.d.  554,  at  the  period  when 
Italy  was  reconquered,  Justinian  preserving  to  these  professors 
of  Rome  {grammaticis  ac  oratoribusy  vel  etiam  medicisy  vel 
Jurisperitis)y  the  privileges  conceded  them  by  Theodoric  {quam 
et  Theodoricus  dare  solitus  erat)^ 

With  this  change  of  rule  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
instruction  given  in  the  public  school  at  Rome  became  neces- 
sary. Whereas  those  texts  hitherto  used  were  compiled  from  the 
works  of  the  classical  jurists  of  Rome  sanctioned  by  the  lex  de 
responsisy  the  codes  of  Gregorian,  of  Hermogenian,  of  Theo- 
dosius,  and  the  Novella  subsequent  to  this  Code,  to  which  were 
doubtless  added  the  compilations  contained  in  the  edict  of  Theo- 


'  Cassiodorus,  Var.,  ix.  21. 

*  The  pragmatic  sanction  of  Jnsti- 
nian  whicn  has  been  transmitted  to  ns 
in  an  analysis  of  the  Epitome  of  Jalian, 
and  which  appears  in  the  editions  of 
the  Corpus  juris  after  the  Novellof  of 
Tiberins,  ch.  22:  "Annonam  etiam, 
quam  et  Theodoricns  dare  solitns  erat, 
et  no8  etiam  Bomanis  indnlsimns,  in 


postemm  etiam  dari  prascipimns :  sient 
etiam  annonas,  qnas  grammaticis  ac 
oratoribos,  vel  etiam  medicis,  vel  juris- 
peritis  antea  dari  solitnm  erat,  et  in 
postemm  snam  professionem  scilicet 
exercentibns  erogari  proecipimns,  qaa- 
tenns  juvenes  liberalibns  stndiis  emditi 
per  noetram  Rempublicam  floreant 
(A.D.  664)." 
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done — ^whereas  instruction,  based  upon  these  texts,  was  in  all 
probability  given  as  described  by  Justinian  in  the  period  anterior 
to  his  own — with  his  accession  it  became  necessary  to  add  or 
to  substitute  the  Institutes,  the  Digest  and  tKe  second  edition  of 
the  Code,  the  promulgation  of  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  made 
in  Italy,  and  to  be  taught  in  the  order  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution of  A.D.  533,  relating  to  the  reformed  method  of  giving 
legal  instruction.  And,  finally,  we  have  introduced  the  law  of 
the  NovellcB  and  the  Epitome  of  Julian,  which  appeared  at  a  later 
date,  either  during  the  life  or  shortly  after  the  death  of  Justi- 
nian. This  Epitome  was  a  Latin  abridgment  of  the  Novellcs, 
which  constituted  a  portion  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
schools,  and  which  was  widely  circulated  throughout  Italy. 

676.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  point  which  serves  as  a 
limit  to  this  work.  Our  laboiu*s  must  end  with  the  legislative 
measiires  of  Justinian,  and  all  that  remains  to  us  is  to  cast  a 
final  glance  at  the  institutions  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  realize 
in  their  entirety  the  changes  which  have  been  wrought  since 
the  time  of  Constantine. 


GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  PRECEDING  PERIOD. 

The  External  Situation  of  Constantinople. 

676.  This  title  sufficiently  indicates  that  the  nations  which 
had  gathered  upon  the  fi'ontiers  of  the  empire,  menacing  its 
provinces  with  invasion,  had  achieved  their  work.  It  recalls 
to  oiu*  mind  the  migration  of  Constantine  with  his  court  to  a 
new  capital,  and  the  division  of  the  Roman  people  into  two 
empires ;  the  hordes  of  barbarians  crowding  fi'om  the  north  to 
the  south,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  Western  Empire. 

Under  the  reign  of  Justinian  the  victorious  arms  of  Belisarius 
and  Narses  for  awhile  reconquered  the  shores  of  Afinca,  Sicily, 
and  Italy.  That  which  was  the  republic  of  Rome  was  now 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna. 

The  Bulgarians,  the  Persians,  the  Avars,  and  tribes  emanating 
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from  Thrace,  had  descended  upon  the  Eastern  Empire.  Beli- 
sarius,  time  after  time,  had  repulsed  them,  but  his  victories  had 
no  permanent  effect.  The  surrounding  nations,  among  whom 
were  some  who  received  tribute  from  the  Emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, were  ever  ready  to  make  fresh  invasions. 

The  Jus  Publicum. 

677.  The  emperor  was  paramount,  the  people  and  the  army 
powerless. 

The  pairiciiy  the  bishops,  the  urban  praBfect,  the  praBtorian 
prsefect,  the  quaestor  of  the  sacred  palace,  the  officers  of  the 
household,  the  knights  of  the  consistorium,  all  tUustres,  specta- 
biles  or  clarissimiy  formed  the  imperial  cortege.  These  officials 
were  simply,  all  of  them,  his  most  submissive  subjects.  The 
senate  was  reduced  to  a  species  of  tribunal,  the  consulate  to  a 
mere  date ;  for  from  his  palace  the  Emperor  declared  war  or 
dictated  the  terms  of  peace,  levied  taxes,  promulgated  laws, 
appointed  or  deposed  magistrates,  condemned  or  pardoned  his 
subjects.  The  legislative  department  of  the  empire,  the  judicial, 
.  the  executive,  were  all  in  his  hands. 

There  was  no  will  save  that  of  the  prince,  and  the  corpus 
juris  published  by  Justinian  is  but  a  collection  of  ancient  laws 
modified  to  suit  the  imperial  whim. 

There  was  no  justice  except  that  which  was  rendered  or 
caused  to  be  rendered  by  the  prince.  The  number  of  praetors 
was  reduced  to  three,  and  their  power  was  eclipsed  by  that  of 
the  urban  pnefect,  the  praetorian  praefect,  and  numerous  other 
officers. 

678.  Criminal  Matters.  —  A  lex,  or  a  plebiscitum,  no 
longer  served,  as  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  as  the  basis  of  an 
accusation.  The  prosecutor  caused  his  charge  to  be  written  in 
the  presence  of  a  magistrate ;  at  Constantinople  before  one  of 
the  superior  officers,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  and 
in  the  provinces  before  the  rector,  the  president  or  the  praefect 
of  the  provincial  praetorium.  This  magistrate  constituted  the 
tribunal,  and  investigated  the  case.  The  senate  took  cognizance 
of  certain  cases,  the  emperor  himself  of  a  great  niunber. 
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679.  CrvTL  Matters.— From  the  time  of  Diocletian,  and 
especially  after  the  constitution  of  Constantius,  aft;er  that  of 
Theodosius  and  of  Yalentinian,  solemn  judicial  formulae  were 
dispensed  with,  even  by  way  of  fiction,  and  there  no  longer 
existed  any  necessity  to  solicit  the  actio  from  the  prsetors  (im^ 
petrare  actionem)^  the  separation  between  the  ^m*  and  the 
judicium  was  no  longer  observed,  and  all  trials  were  now 
extraordinariay  that  is  to  say,  in  every  case  the  magistrate  him- 
self tried  and  determined  the  case.  The  plaintiff  presented 
himself  before  him ;  the  proceeding  commenced  by  the  allega- 
tion of  his  claim  and  the  assertion  of  his  right  (editio).  After 
a  certain  delay  came  the  in  jus  vocare,  and  the  case  was 
argued  by  the  advocates  {causidici,  togati^  advocatt),  and  the 
judge  decided  it  by  the  evidence  submitted  to  him.  He  also 
looked  after  the  execution  of  his  judgment.  In  this  way  he 
united  in  himself  all  the  powers  which  were  previously  distinct 
-—jurisdiction  imperium,  judicium. 

680.  The  system  of  administration  outside  the  limits  of  the 
capital  was  entirely  that  established  by  Constantine.  The 
prefectures  were  divided  into  dioceses,  and  the  dioceses  into 
provinces,  which  were  under  the  direction  of  prefects,  vicars, 
rectors  and  presidents.  The  bishops  wielded  great  authority : 
but  each  city  had,  in  addition,  its  decurions  and  its  municipal 
magistrates:  the  office  of  the  Defensores  civis  had  fallen  into 
discredit,  and  Justinian,  in  one  of  his  NovellcBy  endeavoured  to 
replace  it  on  its  former  basis.  It  is  to  this  tribunal  that  matters 
of  minor  importance  were  referred. 

The  Jus  Sacrum. 

681.  The  profession  of  Christianity  had  been  at  one  time  a 
crime  which  was  punished  by  the  emperors ;  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  now  treating  it  was  paganism  which  was  pro- 
scribed, and  all  who  did  not  profess  orthodox  opinions  were 
liable  to  severe  penalties.  They  constituted,  indeed,  a  repro- 
bated class,  and  Christians  believed  themselves  contaminated 
by  contact  with  an  apostate,  a  heretic,  a  Jew  or  a  pagan,  words 
which  have  descended  to  us  as  synonymous  with  infamy. 
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In  its  principles  and  its  code  of  morality,  the  religion  of 
Christ  is  superior  to  temporal  dominion,  from  which  it  en- 
deavoured to  detach  itself,  but  forgetting  its  characteristics  so 
worthy  of  the  Deity,  its  priests  and  bishops  approximated  it  as 
closely  as  possible  to  earthly  power.  Bishops  were  elected  by 
the  suflB^ge  of  the  &ithful,  and  were  numbered  among  the  chief 
magistrates  of  the  empire,  and  to  their  spiritual  functions  were 
added  extensive  civil  powers. 

The  Church  was  enriched  by  the  gifts  of  emperors  and  their 
subjects :  it  saw  its  wealth  increase  day  by  day.  Convents  for 
women  and  monasteries  for  men  were  multiplied.  Orders  of 
monks  spread  in  every  direction.  Theological  controversy 
however  continued  to  rage  with  bitterness,  and  councils  were 
from  time  to  time  held  to  determine  disputes  which  can  never 
be  adjusted. 

The  Jus  Privatum. 

682.  Bom  with  Some  itself,  inscribed  upon  the  Twelve 
Tables,  the  primitive  civil  law  of  the  Romans  preserved  its 
character  and  all  its  republican  severity  imtil  the  subjection  of 
Italy.  The  principles  of  the  jus  gentium  and  the  decisions  of 
the  praetors,  together  modified  the  system,  and  it  may  be  said 
to  have  ceased  to  exist  with  the  fall  of  the  republic.  The 
efforts  of  legislation  were  then  directed  to  an  entirely  different 
end,— natural  justice  and  equity.  The  succeeding  age  brought 
with  it  superior  genius,  and  distinguished  jurists  succeeded  one 
another  as  if  they  had  borne  to  each  other  the  relation  of  father 
and  son,  and  by  their  writings  they  converted  jurisprudence  into 
a  splendid  science.  It  is  a  curious  study  to  foUow  the  liistory  of 
original  Roman  law,  which  feU  with  the  republic,  through  its 
various  vicissitudes,  and  to  trace  it  to  its  destiny.  At  first  its 
principles  were  in  all  points  in  direct  contrast  ^vitli  the  new 
institutions,  which  were  only  introduced  by  the  aid  of  ingenious 
subtleties ;  imperial  constitutions  constantly  assailed  the  ancient 
regime^  and  the  change  of  the  capital  denationalized  it ;  from 
this  moment  we  find  old  institutions  disappearing  day  by 
day,  those  which  remain  being  less  in  harmony  >vith  the  pre- 
vailing manners.     Finally,  Justinian  published  an  entire  body 
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of  jurisprudence,  and  at  once  swept  away  the  greater  part  of 
the  subtleties  and  excrescences  still  existing,  leaving  little 
beyond  traces  of  primitive  legislation,  and  finished  by  annihi- 
lating by  one  of  his  Novellce  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
Soman  institutions, — ^the  civil  composition  of  the  Jamilia  and 
the  rights  which  belonged  to  it. 

683.  Persons. — The  law  now  favoured  enfi-anchisement ; 
all  the  enfranchised  were  citizens,  and  the  difference  heretofore 
existing  between  them  and  the  ingenui  was  gone.  The  men 
belonging  to  a  special  class,  a  species  of  serf,  formed  a  link 
between  slavery  and  fi*eedom.  Marital  power  {manus)  no 
longer  gave  the  right  to  sell  a  fi*ee  man  or  to  abandon  him  to 
another;  mancipum  had  disappeared;  the  paternal  power  had 
lost  nearly  all  authority  except  what  it  derives  fi-om  nature ;  the 
son  had  an  individuaKty  which  became  more  and  more  com- 
plete ;  he  was  the  proprietor  of  various  kinds  of  property  over 
which  his  father  had  no  control;  the  civil  composition  of 
families,  the  difference  between  civic  relationship  {agnatic)  and 
blood  relationship  (co^Tza^zo)  but  little  affected  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals ;  and  Justinian,  by  one  of  his  NovelicB^  almost  wholly 
effaced  the  distinction. 

684.  Things  and  Property. — There  was  no  longer  any  dis- 
tinction between  res  mancipi  and  res  nee  mancipi;  consequently 
mancipatio  or  other  solemn  formalities  were  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  transfer  of  property.  There  was  no  longer  any  difference 
between  Italian  and  provincial  property;  there  was  but  one 
kind— natiu-al  property,  or  that  which  springs  fi'om  common 
right. 

685.  Wills. — The  solemn  and  fictitious  sale  of  the  inherit- 
ance was  gone.  Testamentary  dispositions  had  become  simpli- 
fied. The  son,  as  well  as  the  head  of  a  family,  might  by  will 
dispose  of  much  that  he  possessed;  and  the  restrictions  once 
placed  upon  the  capacity  to  receive  testamentary  bequests  in  the 
case  of  coelibes  and  orbi  had  been  removed. 
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686.  Succession.  —  The  Institutes  of  Justinian  gave  to 
natural  relations  the  ordinary  rights  of  succession ;  and  by  the 
NovellcB  of  the  same  emperor  the  distinction  between  the  agnati 
and  the  cognati  being  suppressed^  an  order  of  succession  was 
established  in  ^  which  no  vestige  of  the  ancient  idea  is  to  be 
traced,  and  which  is  based  solely  upon  the  ties  of  blood. 

687.  Contracts. — Contracts  having  been  modified  during 
the  preceding  period,  imderwent  little  change  in  this.  The 
provisions  of  the  praetor,  which  rendered  many  agreements  obli- 
gatory which  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  civil  law,  became  a 
portion  of  the  legal  Code  of  Justinian.  Symbolic  words  were 
no  longer  necessary  in  stipulations,  and  it  sufficed  that  the 
question  and  answer  corresponded.  It  became  the  general 
practice  to  negociate  by  the  instrumentality  of  persons  clothed 
with  a  certain  public  character,  and  who  were  styled  Tabeh- 
Hones, 

• 

688.  AcTiONES. — All  the  characteristics  of  the  ancient 
€ictto  had  disappeared.  There  were  no  longer  any  symbolic 
forms  as  in  the  actiones  legis,  No  demand  for  the  formula 
intended  as  a  species  of  instruction  for  the  judge,  which  had 
been  the  characteristic  of  the  formulary  system,  was  any  longer 
necessary,  nor  was  any  notice  of  action.  At  this  period,  the 
word  actio  simply  meant  the  right  to  take  legal  measures  to 
enforce  a  claim,  or  the  act  of  so  doing. 

Manners  and  Customs. 

689.  Throughout  the  State,  in  the  magistracies,  and  even 
in  families,  we  in  vain  seek  Soman  manners, — we  find  those  of 
Constantinople. 

In  the  State,  that  which  occupied  the  public  mind  was  neither 
liberty,  nor  public  good,  nor  the  success  of  the  national  arms ; 
it  was  the  colour  of  a  rider,  or  a  religious  dogma. 

If  we  look  at  the  magistracies  we  no  longer  see  them  the 
object  of  ambition,  as  aflFording  an  opportunity  of  contributing 
to  the  public  weal,  or  offering  honourable  posts  to  citizens ;  but 
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we  find  place  regarded  as  a  means  and  sought  after  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  ambition  and  of  amassing  wealth. 

The  close  bond  of  union  between  the  members  of  a  family 
is  gone :  the  internal  discipline,  and  the  submission  to  the 
will  of  the  chief,  no  longer  exist,  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
condition  of  the  familia  under  the  republic,  when  the  head  of 
the  famUy,  as  the  owner  of  its  property,  and  the  proprietor  of 
the  persons  that  constituted  it,  had  absolute  power.  Each 
family  then  formed  a  species  of  despotic  little  state,  from  the 
imion  of  which  sprang  a  great  nation,  free  within  and  formid- 
able without.  Under  the  empire  the  head  of  the  family  ceased 
to  be  the  proprietor  either  of  the  persons  or  of  the  property :  the 
members  were  in  a  certain  measure  free,  and  from  their  union 
sprang  a  great  nation,  servile  within,  cowardly  and  contemptible 
^vithout. 
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THE    DESTINY   OF   THE   ROMAN    LAW 
IN  THE  EAST  AND  WEST 

UNDER  JUSTINIAN. 


91.    XIT    TSIX:    XS^ST. 


Section  CXV. 
The  Greek  Jurists  of  the  Sixth  Century. 

690.  The  Eastern  Empire  existed  about  nine  centuries  after 
Justinian's  death,  till  a.d.  1453 ;  and  excepting  the  NovelltB  of  his 
successors,  his  legal  Code  maintained  its  authority  till  about  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  finally  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  the  governing  law  without  any  special  enactment  having 
abrogated  it. 

This  transformation  is  attributable  to  various  causes.  The 
principal  cause  was  the  transformation  which  the  Eastern 
empire  itself  underwent.  It  became  more  and  more  detached 
firom  the  West,  losing  not  only  in  common  use,  in  society,  in 
the  administration  of  the  laws,  but  even  in  the  acts  of  the  impe- 
rial officials,  the  last  trace  of  the  Roman  language,  in  which 
Justinian  saw  a  reminiscence  of  the  republic  (^propter  reipub^ 
liccB  figuram).  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  emperors  of 
Constantinople  preserved  the  title  of  the  '^  great  kings  of  the 
Romans," — and  notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  in  the  greater 
number  of  their  acts  (for  example,  in  the  NovellcB  by  which  the 
emperor  Theophilus  Flavius,  a.d.  829  to  842,  authorized  mar- 
riage between  the  Persians  and  his  subjects),  their  subjects 
were  styled  "  Romans," — the  Eastern  empire  had  become  ex- 
clusively Greek.  It  was  in  fact  the  Byzantine  empire.  The 
power  of  the  emperor,  unlimited  in  law,  often  found  itself 
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powerless  in  &ct.  Invested  with  a  supremacy  over  the  Greek 
Church,  he  had  more  than  once  to  settle  accounts  with  the 
patriarchs  and  clergy  of  Constantinople.  The  science  of  law 
acquired  such  a  character,  that  the  practices,  the  controversies 
and  the  subtelties  of  religion  had  become  mixed  up  with  it,  and 
exercised  upon  it  a  gradually  increasing  influence.  The  Novellm 
of  the  later  emperors  were  to  a  great  extent  nothing  but  eccle- 
siastical rules,  and  secular  jurisprudence  vanished  by  being 
almost  totally  absorbed  in  the  ecclesiastical.  In  this  way  the 
collections  and  writings  of  the  Greek  canonists  became  docu- 
ments of  considerable  importance  in  the  study  of  that  law 
which  is  known  as  Graeco-Roman.  As  to  the  system  of  law 
which  had  been  founded  by  the  great  jurists  of  Rome,  it  was  no 
longer  understood,  either  in  the  language  in  which  it  had  been 
written  or  in  the  historical  frame  in  which  Justinian  had  placed 
it.  Altogether  powerless  at  any  period  of  its  existence  to  give 
birth  to  a  legislation,  or  to  create  a  code  in  conformity  with  its 
necessities,  the  Greek  empire  continued,  so  to  speak,  to  live 
upon  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  which  it  left  to  be  transformed 
by  translation,  by  the  practice  of  the  period  and  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  time.  In  this  way  the  works  of  Justinian  preserved  for 
five  hundred  years  after  his  death  a  nominal  authority,  and 
even  after  this  period  they  appear  as  the  basis  of  the  forms  and 
new  decisions  by  which  they  were  definitively  replaced. 

691.  The  first  phase  of  this  transformation  commenced  even 
in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  continued  during  the  remainder 
of  the  sixth  century  into  the  commencement  of  the  seventh, 
that  is  to  say,  during  a  period  of  about  fifty  years  aft«r  the 
death  of  the  imperial  legislator.  This  phase  was  the  practice 
of  literal  or  epitomized-  translations,  summaries  or  logical  tables 
{indices^  paratitla),  or  annotations  and  tables  of  reference  and 
concordance — three-  kinds  of  works  specially  authorized  by 
Justinian  himself.  But  there  were  also  interpretations,  com- 
mentaries more  or  less  extended,  abridgments  or  epitomes 
which  had  been  prohibited  by  Justinian,  but  which  prohibition 
was  even  in  his  own  time  a  dead  letter.  All  these  were  written 
in  Greek,  and  all  Latin  forms  and  expressions  were  discarded. 

K  K 
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Amongst  the  authors  who  figure  in  this  first  pliase,  we  find 
the  names  of  jurists  who  were  for  the  most  part  professors  of 
law,  and  with  whom  we  have  already  become  acquainted. 
Three  of  these  had  taken  part  in  the  work  of  Justinian — 
Theophilus,  Dorotheus  and  Anatolius,  the  two  former  having 
predeceased  the  emperor.  Two  of  them,  to  whom  indepen- 
dently of  the  three  already  mentioned,  Justinian  had  addressed 
his  constitution  of  A.D.  533  relative  to  legal  instruction,  were 
Isidorus  and  Thalleleo ;  and  there  were  five  others  who,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  of  their  not  being  mentioned,  neverthe- 
less lived  and  wrote  during  the  time  of  Justinian :  Stephen,  a 
professor  of  law  at  Berytus  in  a.d.  555 ;  Julian,  celebrated  for 
his  Epitome  Novellarum,  published  a.d.  556,  according  to 
others  in  a.d.  570,  and  who  is  described  in  various  manuscript 
copies  of  this  work  as  professor  of  law  in  Constantinople. 
There  was  another  writer,  who  is  quoted  under  the  mysterious 
appellation  of  Anonymous,  but  who,  if  we  can  rely  upon  the 
conjectures  of  Biener  and  C.  Zachariae,  was  the  same  as 
Jidian;  another  was  Athanasius,  an  advocate  and  jurist  of 
renown  at  Antioch  and  Assyria;  and,  finally,  there  was  the 
canonist  John  of  Antioch,  surnamed  "  Scholasticus,"  to  whom 
we  have  already  referred.  He  had  commenced  his  career  as  an 
advocate,  and  having  afterwards  taken  orders  became  a  priest 
at  Antioch,  and  was  elevated  by  Justinian  ui  a.d.  565  to  the 
dignity  of  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  This  school,  which 
may  be  termed  the  school  of  Justinian,  was  continued  by  a 
series  of  writers  posterior  to  that  emperor,  but  belonging  to  the 
sixth  century  and  the  commencement  of  the  seventh :  Cyrill, 
Theodorus  of  Hermopolis,  Gobidas  or  Cubidius,  Phocas,  Anas- 
tasius,  Philoxenes  and  Symbatius,  who  undertook  the  trans- 
formation and  interpretation  of  the  great  legislative  work  into 
Greek,  adapted  to  the  practice  of  their  own  time.  With  the 
exception  of  tliree  or  four  works  which  we-  have  in  manuscript, 
the  existence  of  the  greater  portion  of  these  writers  and  the 
results  of  their  labours  arc  only  kno^vn  to  us  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  great  Roman  jurists  of  the  classical  era,  that  is  to 
f^ay,  by  fi-agments  from  their  works  collected  with  the  title  of 
.  the  work  and  the  name  of  the  author  in  the  imperial  compila- 
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tions  of  the  ninth  centtuy,  principally  in  the  Basilicie^  or  as 
quoted  in  subsequent  documents,  or  by  writers  of  a  later  time^ 
It  is  to  these  Greek  jurists,  connected  with  this  first  phase  of 
transformation,  that  in  later  works  the  coUectiye  appellation  of 
Antiqui  has  been  applied.  These  writers  studied  the  colleo- 
tions  of  Justinian  himself,  many  of  them  having  before  them 
the  pure  texts  of  the  classical  period.^ 

The  four  parts  of  the  legislative  work  of  Justinian  formed 
each  a  portion  of  their  labours. 

1.  The  Institutes.. —  There  were  the  paraphrased  trans- 
lation of  the  Institutes  in  Greek  by  Theophilus,  which  had  the 
widest  circulation  and  which  has  descended  to  us  in  various 
manuscripts,  and  two  commentaries,  the  one  by  Dorotheus  and 
the  other  by  Stephen,  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted 
merely  by  the  quotations.' 

2.  The  Digest. — We  know  of  the  existence  of  commentaries 
by  Theophilus,  Dorotheus,  Isidorus,  Stephen,  by  the  anonymous 
writer,  Cyrill,  Theodorus  of  Hermopolis,  Gobidas  or  Cubidius, 
and  Anastasius,  but  merely  by  quotations. 

3.  The  Code. — In  the  same  way  we  know  of  a  Greek  trans- 
lation, with  succinct  commentaries,  by  Anatolius ;  a  more 
voluminous  commentary  by  Isidorus  ;  a  translation,  with  a  still 
more  extensive  commentary,  by  Thalleleo;  two  abridgments, 
the  one  by  Stephen  and  the  other  by  Theodorus  of  Hermopolis ; 
and  a  new  commentary  by  Phocas ;  known  only  by  quotation. 

4.  The  Novella. — We  know  of  three  abridgments  or  epi- 
tomes, the  one  by  the  anonymous  writer,  another  by  Athanasius, 


'  It  is  nnnccessary  to  observe,  that 
when  we  are  reduced  to  mere  quotations 
from  the  Basilicas,  or  writers  of  more 
recent  date,  the  biography  of  these 
jurists  is  uncertain,  as  also  the  ]>eriad 
at  which  they  actually  lived.  Reitz, 
who  wrote  during  the  last  century, 
Bicner,  Heimbach  and  C.  ZncharinB, 
who  belonged  to  our  own  time,  have 
expended  great  labour  in  endeavouring 
to  detcrniioe  certain  points.  We  must 
take  care  not  to  confound  Stephen, 
Theodorus,  Phocas,  now  under  con- 
sideration, with  jurists  of  the  same 
name  who  appeared  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  Justinian  as  having  taken  a 


part  in  that  work ;  nor  Cjrill  with  the 
Greek  of  the  same  name,  of  a  date 
prior  to  Justinian ;  nor  Symbatins  with 
the  writer  who  appears  to  have  directed 
the  labours  connected  with  the  compila- 
tion of  the  BaailicaD  under  Leo  the 
rhiloeophcr. 

*  The  edition  published  by  Guil. 
Otto  Reitz,  Th^ophili  antecessoris 
jmraphrasis  ffrtpca,  Ha^a  eomit. 
1751,  2  vols.,  presents  a  rich  collection 
of  material  and  much  instruction  con- 
cerning this  paraphrase,  the  other  la- 
bours of  Theophilus,  his  biography,  and 
concerning  the  Greek  jarists  his  con- 
temporaries. 
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and  the  third  by  Theodorus  of  Hermopolis.  These  three 
abridgments  have  descended  to  us  in  manuscript,  the  first  how- 
ever only  in  fragments,  and  by  way  of  quotation.  We  must 
add  to  these  certain  works  which  have  been  published  in  our 
own  days'  upon  the  NovellcBy  and  those  mentioned  in  §  554.* 
There  is  a  great  analogy  between  the  Greek  abridgment  by 
Anonymus  and  the  Latin  epitome  by  Julian,  which  has  sug- 
gested the  belief  that  these  two  works  were  by  one  and  the  same 
person,  and  that  Julian,  after  having  published  it  in  Latin, 
published  it  with  trifling  alterations  in  Greek.  To  these 
abridgments  must  be  added  two  commentaries  upon  the  Novelke, 
our  acquaintance  with  which  is  limited  to  certain  quotations ; 
one  is  by  Philoxenes,  the  other  by  Symbatius. 

Independently  of  these  Greek  works  upon  the  collections  of 
Justinian,  the  number  of  which,  as  has  been  seen,  is  consider- 
able, we  find  mention  of  three  monographs  upon  special  sub- 
jects. 

This  period  of  activity,  which  was  commenced  by  the  efforts 
of  Justinian,  extended  through  the  sixth  century,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  period  of  two  centuries  and  a-half  of  inaction, 
during  which  period  the  texts  themselves  were  forgotten,  and 
translations  and  abridgments  only  resorted  to  when  necessary  in 
practice.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  the  case,  that  during 
more  than  a  hundred  years  from  the  time  of  Leo  III.  the 
Isaiuian  (fi-om  a.d.  717  to  a.d.  741),  till  Michael  III.  and 
Bardas  (a.d.  856  to  a.d.  866),  the  public  school  at  Constanti- 
nople was  closed,  and  all  public  instruction  abandoned.  The 
second  phase  of  the  transformation  which  the  law  of  Justinian 


*  Athanasii  Epitome  Novellarum, 
published  by  Heimbach  in  his  Anec- 
dotal vol.  1,  Leips.  1838.  Anonymi 
Epitome  Novellarum,  fragments  pub- 
lished bv  C.  Zachariae  in  his  Anecdota, 
Leips.  1843,  pp.  196  to  21 1.  Theodori 
Jireriarlum  Kovellarnmj  published  by 
C.  Zacharire  in  his  Aneodota^  Leips. 
1843,  pp.  10  to  61  and  1  to  165.  The 
manuscript  is  in  the  Imperial  Library 
of  Paris,  Cote  Acq.,  No.  15950  F. 

*  The  NoTnocanon  of  John  of 
Antioch,  to  which  we  have  referred, 
par.  419,  has  been  dis])utcd,  and  has 


been  attributed  to  some  other  unknown 
person,  who  borrowed  from  John  of 
Antioch  the  rubric  and  the  titles  of 
his  collection  of  canons  in  order  to  add 
extracts  from  the  corresponding  novels; 
we  do  not  see,  in  the  evidence  derived 
by  Bicner  from  certain  manuscripts, 
sufficient  reason  to  warrant  this  sup- 
position. Whoever  may  have  been  the 
author,  the  work  itself  exists,  and  it  is 
ascribed  to  a  period  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Justinian ;  it  holds  an  impor- 
tant though  special  place  in  the  history 
of  the  jVovelUe, 
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underwent  was  not  in  works  published  by  jurists,  but  in  official 
promulgations  made  by  certain  emperors. 


Section  CXVI. 
The  Manuals  or  Codes  of  the  Byzantine  Ei^ebobs: 

Ecloga^  Prochirouy  EpanagogCy  BasilictB, 

692.  The  emperors  to  be  considered  under  this  head  are 
Leo  the  Isaurian,  sumamed  Iconoclastes,  and  his  son  Constan- 
tine  Copronymus,  who  reigned  together  for  one  and  twenty 
years,  from  a.d.  720  to  a.d.  741.  Basil  the  Macedonian,  who 
first  alone,  and  afterwards  in  association  successively  with  his 
sons  Constantine,  Leo  the  Philosopher,  and  Alexander,  reigned 
nineteen  years  (from  a.d.  867  to  a.d.  886).  Leo  the  Philo- 
sopher, who,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Alexander,  and 
afterwards  in  conjunction  with  his  son  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus,  reigned  twenty-five  years,  from  a.d.  886  to  a.d.  911. 

The  first,  that  is  to  say,  Leo  the  Isaurian,  with  his  son  Con- 
stantine Copronymus,  pubhshed  a.d.  740  a  manual  of  the  law 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  E  clog  a  legum,  sometimes  also 
called  Enchiridium  (manual),  or  the  Isaurian  law. 

The  second,  that  is  to  say,  Basil  of  Macedonia,  with  his  sons 
Constantino  and  Leo  the  Philosopher,  produced,  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  later,  a.d.  870,  a  second  imperial  manual,  which 
declared  the  former  abrogated,  and  which  is  known  under  the 
name  of  Prochiron,  sometimes  also  called  the  constitution  of 
Basil,  or  the  constitution  of  the  three  emperors.  The  prologue 
of  the  Prochiron  announced  a  more  extended  work  and  adjust- 
ment or  revision  of  the  entire  body  of  the  ancient  laws.  This 
work  was  commenced,  and  several  volumes  were  published,  under 
these  emperors.  A  second  manual,  intended  as  a  species  of  in- 
troduction to  this  projected  work,  and  which  was  a  revised  edition 
of  the  Prochiron,  was  published  by  Basil  in  conjunction  with 
his  sons  Leo  the  Philosopher,  and  Alexander  (between  a.d.  879 
and  a.d.  886),  under  the  title  of  Epanagoge  (^repettta prcelectio). 

And,  finally,  Leo  the  Philosopher  continued  and  brought  to 
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a  successfiil  termination  the  work  which  was  partly  executed  by 
his  father,  and  which  was  known  as  the  Repurgatio  veterum 
legumy  or  revision  of  the  ancient  laws,  and  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  under  the  title  of  the  Basilicae,  The  pro- 
mulgation of  this  work  was  in  all  probability  made  at  the  time 
when  Leo  was  associated  with  his  brother  Alexander  and  his 
son  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (from  a.d.  906  to  a.d.  911). 
The  imperial  promulgations  to  which  we  have  referred  ought 
to  bear  the  names  of  the  emperors  who  reigned  together  at  the 
time  of  their  publication,  but  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  in 
order  to  indicate  solely  the  directing  emperor,  the  respective 
works  are  said  to  belong  to  Leo  the  Isaurian,  to  Basil  of  Mace*- 
donia,  and  to  Leo  the  Philosopher. 

693.  Each  of  these  imperial  publications  more  or  less  ex- 
plicitly announced  in  their  titles  or  prefaces  the  fact  that  they 
were  derived  from  the  Institutes,  the  Digest,  the  Code,  and  the 
NovellcB  of  Justinian  the  Great,  but  they  were  in  fiw^  derived 
from  translations,  abridgments  or  commentaries  in  Greek  an 
the  texts.  The  actual  works  of  Justinian,  and  especially  those 
which  were  in  Latin,  being  only  at  that  period  ad  honoretn  and 
entirely  neglected  in  practice. 

The  E clog  a  legum  of  Leo  the  Isamian,  a  collection  of  laws 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  manual,  has  descended  to  us  in  various 
manuscripts.  The  one  which  is  in  the  Imperial  Library 
of  Paris  (Cote  Acq.,  No.  33011  F)  was  published  by  M.  C.  E. 
ZacharisQ  in  1852.  It  consists  of  a  preface  and  eighteen  titles. 
Three  jurists  are  mentioned  as  the  commission  for  its  preparation, 
the  Qusestor  Nicetas,  another  Nicetas  and  Marinus.  The  date 
of  its  publication  corresponds  with  the  year  a.d.  740.  The  con- 
tents of  this  official  manual,  and  the  popularity  which  it  acquired 
in  practice,  attest  the  low  condition  of  jurisprudence  at  the  date 
of  its  publication.  It  was  imder  Leo  the  Isaurian  that  the  school 
for  the  public  instruction  of  law  at  Constantinople  was  closed. 
The  official  E  clog  a  passed  in  manuscript  into  the  hands  of  the 
practitioners  who  used  it,  and  has  received  from  many  of  them, 
according  to  their  necessities  or  tastes,  additions  or  appendices 
upon  various  subjects,  most  of  which  are  extracts  from  the 
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juridical  works  of  the  sixth  century,  and  it  is  indeed  from  some 
of  these  appendices  that  we  have  obtained  our  knowledge  of 
certain  of  the  works  of  that  time.  These  manuscripts,  of  which 
we  possess  several  augmented  in  this  manner  by  annotations, 
are  private  editions,  and  have  received  the  name  of  EclogtB 
prtvatcB,  The  appendices  are  not  the  same  in  all.  It  is  easy 
to  recognize,  however,  the  fact,  that  as  a  result  of  tradition  and 
and  translation  on  the  part  of  the  copyists,  they  acquired  a 
common  characteristic.  This  is  the  only  effort  of  jurisprudence, 
and  it  is  a  meagre  one,  which  we  find  up  to  the  time  of  Basil 
the  Macedonian.  The  MS.  which  appears  to  contain  the 
most  complete  appendix,  and  which  most  closely  approximates 
to  the  law  of  Justinian,  is  that  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  of 
Paris  (fonds  grec^  1384),  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ecloga 
privata  aucta.  This  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century,  shortly  before  the  publication  of  Basil,— to 
a  period  when,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Emperor  Bardas,  the 
public  instruction  of  law  had  been  re-established  at  Constan- 
tinople. This  appendix  contains  fifty-four  additions,  amongst 
which  nimibers  32,  52  and  54  are  extracts  from  the  military 
and  maritime  laws,  styled  the  Rhodian,  and  from  the  Georgian 
or  rural  laws.  An  edition  of  this  work  was  published  at 
Leipsic  by  M.  C.  E.  Zacharias  in  1843,  in  his  Anecdota. 

The  Prochiron,  or  manual  of  the  law  of  Basil  the  Mace- 
donian, A.D.  870,  has  also  reached  us  in  various  manuscripts. 
One  edition  was  published  in  1837,  in  Heidelburgh,  by  M.  C. 
E.  Zacharise.  It  consists  of  a  prologue,  or  preamble,  and  forty 
titles,  under  which  are  placed  fragments  extracted  from  the 
Greek  abridgments  or  commentaries  of  Justinian,  some  from 
the  Ecloga  of  Leo  the  Isaiu^an  or  from  the  imperial  constitu- 
tions which  had  introduced  certain  recognized  changes.  We 
find  in  the  preface  the  assertion  that  the  Ecloga  of  Leo  the 
Isaurian  was  rather  a  jumble  than  a  selection  of  laws,  and  that 
it  was  an  afiront  to  the  pious  legislators  from  whom  those  laws 
had  emanated,  that  preceding  princes  had  rejected  it,  not 
indeed  in  whole,  but  to  a  great  extent,  and  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  allow  it  to  remain. 

The  Epanagoge  of  Basil  the  Macedonian  {repetita  prcelectio 
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legis)  also  consists  of  a  preamble  and  forty  titles.  It  was 
nothing  more  than  a  republication  of  the  Prochiron^  with  certain 
alterations  and  modifications.  The  date  of  this  is  between  A.D. 
879  and  a.d.  886  ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Collectio  juris  libro^ 
rum  GrcBcO'JRomani  ineditorumy  published  at  Leipsic^  in  1852> 
by  M.  C.  E.  ZachariaB.  The  Emperor  Basil  also,  in  his  pre- 
amble, makes  an  attack  upon  the  Ecloga  of  Leo  the  Isaurian, 
and  declares  that  he  rejects  and  abrogates  in  toto  the  iutilitiea 
of  the  Isaurian,  which  resulted  from  his  hostility  to  the  divine 
dogma  and  to  his  confusion  of  the  laws.  Here  we  see  traces  of 
the  resentment  against  Leo  the  Isaurian  and  the  princes  of  his 
family,  which  resulted  from  the  war  that  they  had  waged  against 
the  worship  of  images. 

Whereas  the  Ecloga  of  the  Isaurian, — thus  abrogated  and 
fallen  into  discredit,  ceased,  except  rarely  and  in  certain  works 
of  the  jurists,  to  have  any  authority, — the  Prochiron  and  the 
Epanagoge  became,  both  in  Byzantine  jurisprudence  and  prac- 
tice, till  the  end  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  constant  resource 
and  chief  authority  of  the  lawyer;  but  the  most  important 
portion  of  this  legislation  is  the  BasiliccB, 

The  Basilics  of  Leo  the  Philosopher,  the  date  of  which  is 
somewhat  uncertain,  but  is  usually  placed  between  a.d.  906  and 
A.D.  911,  did  not  receive  this  name  till  long  after  their  promul- 
gation :  the  original  title,  that  adopted  by  Basil  in  conformity 
with  the  project  he  had  conceived,  was  Repurgatio  veterum 
legum.  The  name  BasiliccB,  sometimes  BasilicuSy  was  adopted 
either  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  Basil  of  Macedonia,  to  whom 
the  initiative  of  the  work  was  due,  or  rather  from  the  Greek 
Bao-iXixa*  diuTa^si$  {imperatoricB  consiitutiones). 

This  work  is  a  general  compilation  and  revision  of  the  laws 
analogous  to  the  labours  of  Justinian,  but  bearing  characteristic 
differences.  The  texts  used  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  Jus- 
tinian combined  with  the  provisions  of  a  later  jurisprudence. 
In  reality  they  were  the  Greek  works  upon  jurisprudence  of 
the  sixth  century  which  were  laid  under  contribution.  The 
Basilic(B  consist  of  extracts  from  the  translations,  paraphrases, 
commentaries  or  abridgments  which  had  been  made  upon  the 
Institutes  and  which  were  few  in  number,  and  of  those  made 
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upon  the  Digest,  the  Code  and  the  NoveUtB, — of  the  text  itself  of 
that  part  of  the  NovellcB  which  had  been  promulgated  in  Greek 
and  in  the  Prochiron  of  Basil  the  Macedonian.  The  preamble 
of  the  Basilic(B  notices  as  a  capital  defect  in  the  work  of  Jus- 
tinian its  division  into  four  different  parts,  which  must  be  con- 
sulted and  compared  in  order  to  ascertain  the  rule  necessary  to 
be  followed.  The  compilation  of  the  BasilictB  professes  to  unite 
in  one,  by  collating  and  placing  in  concordance,  the  scattered 
provisions  contained  in  the  four  collections  of  Justinian  upon 
each  head  of  law.  The  character  of  this  compilation  bears  an 
exceedingly  remarkable  feature,  in  that  the  text  even  of  the 
BasilictBy  designated  by  the  name  of  Capitula^  sometimes  Basi' 
licusy  with  the  exception  of  that  part  which  is  derived  from  the 
Institutes,  gives  the  coUections  of  Justinian  surrounded  by  an- 
notations, which  have  obtained  the  name  of  scholia,  very  similar 
to  that  found  in  our  glossarized  editions  of  the  text  of  Justinian, 
accompanied  with  notes.  We  find  in  these  scholia  interpreta- 
tions, examples,  developments  and  sometimes  conflicting  de- 
cisions upon  the  text.  Indeed,  a  striking  distinction  exists 
between  these  scholia :  some  are  extracts  from  the  works  of  the 
jurists  of  the  sixth  century ;  others  are  annotations  made  to  the 
BasiliccB  by  jurists  of  later  date.  This  distinction  has  been 
marked  in  Graeco-Roman  literature  by  the  use  of  different 
expressions,  the  term  antiqua  being  frequently  applied  to  the 
former,  and  scholia,  properly  so  called,  to  the  latter;  the  term 
antiqui  being  applied  to  authors  of  the  sixth  century,  the  others 
being  scholiasts,  properly  so  called,  as  in  the  West  glossators. 
M.  Moiixeuil,  in  his  Histoire  du  droit  Byzantin  (v.  2,  par.  121 
et  seq.),  asserts  with  authority  the  opinion  that  the  ancient  an- 
notations taken  from  the  writings  of  the  sixth  century  are  ad- 
mitted under  the  form  of  notes  developing  the  text,  and  form  a 
portion  of  the  plan  itself  of  the  Basilicce,  and  belonged  to  the 
original  composition  of  these  collections,  and  that  these  other 
scholia  were  an  afterthought.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked 
that  the  Basilic(B  were  not,  as  were  the  collections  of  Justinian, 
])romulgated  under  the  head  of  laws  which  abrogated  the  ante- 
rior legislation  from  which  they  had  been  derived.     The  legis- 
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lation  of  Justinian  continued  nominally  as  a  superior  legislation 
to  which  recourse  must  be  had  as  to  the  source  of  law^  and  to 
which  obedience  must  be  paid  upon  all  points  which  had  not 
been  overruled  by  later  provisions.  It  was  not  an  abrogation, 
it  was  a  second  transformation  which  had  received  imperial 
sanction;  and  we  must  go  to  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury in  order  to  find  Justinian's  legislation  entirely  replaced  by 
that  of  the  BasiliccB, 

The  BasiliccB,  as  their  introduction  states,  were  divided  into 
six  volumes,  containing  sixty  books,  each  book  being  subdivided 
into  various  titles,  with  their  respective  rubrics.  The  names 
and  the  numbers  of  the  commission  appointed  to  superintend 
this  ofBcial  compilation  are  unknown,  unless  the  name  of  the 
president  was  Symbatius,  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Proto- 
spathaire.  We  have  not  a  single  complete  manuscript  of  the 
BcLsiliccBy  and  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  various  manuscripts  be- 
longing to  different  periods,  some  containing  certain  books,  and 
others  others,  that  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  reconstruct  the 
entire  BasiliccB;  and  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Heimbach  for  the 
most  complete  and  learned  edition,  to  which  he  devoted  fourteen 
years  of  labour,  fi-om  1836  to  1850. 


Section  CXVII. 

The  Greek  Jurists   posterior  to  the  Basilica — The 

Fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

694.  The  impulse  given  by  the  legislative  publications  of 
Basil  the  Macedonian,  and  of  his  sons,  encouraged  private 
efforts  which  contrast  with  the  imwition  of  the  preceding  century. 
This  renewed  activity,  with  the  exception  of  certain  intervals, 
continued  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  Greek 
jurisprudence  had  its  codes,  imperial  transformations  of  the 
the  works  of  Justinian  ;  as  elements  the  Prochiron  and  the 
EpanagogCy  as  developments  the  BdsiUccp.  The  jurists  wrote 
upon  these  codes  either  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  them,  in 
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order  to  indicate  their  efiect,  or  to  adapt  them  to  the  changes 
which  had  from  time  to  time  taken  place. 

Of  these  works  we  shall  first  consider  those  upon  the 
BasiHccB.  Independently  of  the  scholia  antiqua  derived  from 
those  works  nearest  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  whether  these 
antiqua  constituted  a  part  of  the  original  compilation  of  the 
Basilic(B,  or  whether  they  were  added  shortly  after  its  promul- 
gation, they  were  added  and  written  in  the  margin  during 
almost  the  entire  course  of  the  empire,  with  amendments,  sup- 
pressions, or  successive  additions,  the  whole  comprising  anno- 
tations of  various  kinds,  the  character  of  which  the  science  of 
bibliography  has  laboured  to  unravel.  As  the  principal  text 
(or  capitula)  remained  imaltered,  it  was  the  movable  and 
flexible  portion,  the  field  open  to  the  doctrine  of  each  jurist 
upon  the  MS.  that  happened  to  be  in  his  possession,  a  specu- 
lum by  the  aid  of  which  we  are  able  to  trace  and  to  appreciate 
the  progress  of  this  doctrine.  Of  these  annotations  some  have 
the  appearance  of  being  continuous,  that  is  to  say,  carried  out 
on  the  same  system  throughout  the  entire  code,  there  being 
no  indication  of  the  author.  Others  are  individually  more 
detached,  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  speciality  of  the 
study,  or  the  opinions  of  each  of  those  who  have  written,  and 
to  which  the  name  is  at  times  attached.  If  we  are  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases  enabled  fi*om  these  scholia  antiqua  to  learn  the 
names  of  the  jurists  and  the  works  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
more  recent  scholia  have  in  like  manner,  but  in  fewer  instances, 
revealed  the  names  of  some  of  the  scholiasts  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.  The  list,  however,  as  it  has  reached  us 
is  reduced  to  five :  John  Nomophylax  and  Calocyrus  Sextus, 
both  probably  of  the  eleventh  century;  Constantine  of  Nice, 
subsequent  to  these ;  Gregory  Doxapater  and  Hagiotheodo- 
ritus  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  scholia  were,  as  to  the  Basi- 
liccB,  detailed  annotations,  which  greatly  increased  the  volume 
of  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  other  efforts  were  directed 
to  abridgment,  and  to  facilitate  use  in  practice.  With  this 
object  the  s}Tiopsis  or  abridgment  of  the  Basilica^  in  alpha- 
l)etical  order,  was  composed  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century  by  an  unknown  jurist.     It  contained  notices  of  and 
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references  to  various  texts,  a  species  of  dictionary,  the  use  of 
which  is  thoroughly  understood  in  our  own  day.  The  Synopsis 
Basilicorum  was  in  universal  request,  and  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  till  the  close  of  the  empire.  Various  appendices  or 
additions  were  from  time  to  time  made  to  it.  We  are  also 
indebted  to  M.  C.  E.  Zachariae  for  an  edition  of  it,  published 
by  him  at  Leipsic,  in  1869.  This  dates  about  twenty  years 
after  the  Synopsis,  that  is,  about  a.d.  1072.  Michael  Attaliota, 
under  the  modest  tide  of  no/i]fta  (opusculum  de  jure),  pub- 
lished a  succinct  and  methodic  abridgment  of  the  BasilictB ; 
and  another  jurist  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  order  still  farther 
to  diminish  the  labour  of  the  practitioner,  made  an  abridgment 
of  the  two  preceding  works,  alphabetically  arranged  and  known 
under  the  name  of  Mtxp^v,  or  Synopsis  minor,  edited  by 
M.  C.  E.  Zachariae  in  1857. 

The  imperial  MSS.,  that  is  to  say,  the  Prochiron  and  the 
Epanagoge  of  Basil  of  Macedonia,  and  even  the  Ecloga  of  Leo 
the  Isaurian  as  to  certain  parts,  have  served  both  as  texts, 
models  and  documents  for  analogous  manuals  published  by 
private  jurists :  — 

1st.  The  Epitome  legum,  in  fifty  titles,  composed  about 
A.D.  920,  presents  this  feature  in  particular,  that,  having  fol- 
lowed closely  upon  the  promulgation  of  the  Basilicce  at  a  period 
at  which  the  works  of  Justinian,  translated  into  Greek  by  the 
authors  of  the  sixth  century,  had  been  discarded,  it  is  drawn 
directly  fix)m  these  soiu'ces  themselves  and  from  the  Epanagoge 
or  from  the  Prochiron,  A  revision,  with  numerous  additions, 
was  made  at  a  later  date,  towards  the  end  of  the  same  century, 
as  a  result  of  which  it  was  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the 
Prochiron,  whence  it  derived  the  name  of  Epitome  ad  Prochiron 
mutata, 

2nd.  The  Ecloga  ad  Prochiron  mutata,  a  compilation  from 
the  Ecloga,  from  the  Prochiron,  and  from  the  Epitome,  with 
additions  and  omissions,  belonging  also,  in  aU  probability,  to 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 

3rd.  The  Epanagoge  aucta,  a  revision  of  the  Epanagoge  of 
Basil  of  Macedonia,  with  additions  derived  from  otlier  sources, 
dating,  in  all  probability,  in  the  eleventh  century. 
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4th.  The  Prochiron  auctuniy  a  revision  greatly  enlarged  of 
the  Prochiron^  belonging  to  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century.* 

It  is  only  for  the  sake  of  bearing  them  in  mind  that  mention 
is  here  made  of  the  following  works : — One,  known  imder  the 
name  of  IXfipa  (^Experentia  Romani\  is  a  collection,  in  seventy- 
five  titles,  of  various  cases,  together  with  their  decisions,  ex- 
ti-acted  from  treatises  and  from  the  SentenH<B  of  the  jurist 
Eustathius  Romanus ;  another  is  the  Synopsis  legum  of  Michael 
Constantine  Psellus  in  1406,  iambic  and  political  verses  dedi- 
cated by  the  author  to  the  Emperor  Caesar  Michael  Ducas, 
his  pupil,  didactic  verses  totally  devoid  of  poetry.  These 
two  works  belonged  to  the  eleventh  century.  The  monk 
Matthew  Blastares,  with  his  Manual  of  the  Civil  and  Canon 
Law,  drawn  up  in  alphabetical  order  and  published  a.d.  1335, 
and  Constantine  Harmenopulus,  judge  of  Thessalonica,  with  his 
Hexabiblon  or  Promptuariumy  published  A.D.  1345,  are  the  two 
last  legal  writers  of  the  Eastern  Empire  whose  works  attained 
credit  and  became  classic  legal  manuals  of  the  law  of  the  last  cen- 
tury of  the  empire.  The  Hexabiblon  of  Harmenopulus  especially, 
being  the  most  recent  and  lucid  exposition  of  Greek  law  in  use 
at  this  later  period,  found  its  way  through  the  whole  of  the 
East.  Its  authority  is  recognized  by  the  Greeks  under  Turkish 
rule,  and  it  was  received  at  an  early  date  in  this  character  in 
the  West.  It  is  a  methodical  composition,  derived  from  the 
Prochiron^  the  Synopsis  Basilicorum  mcyor  and  the  Synopsis 
minor,  from  the  flelpa,  and  even  on  certain  points  fi'om  the 
Ecloga  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  the  whole  being  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  jurisprudence  at  the  time  when  it  was  compiled. 

Amongst  those  Greek  jurists  to  whose  works  we  have  referred, 
many  of  them  were  equally  learned  writers  upon  ecclesiastical 
law,  which  was  in  very  many  respects  allied  with  the  civil  law 
of  the  Eastern  Empire.  Amongst  these  are  Psellus,  Doxapater 
and  Blastares.  All  the  works  upon  canonical  jurisprudence, 
but  particularly  the  great  collections  named  Nomocanons,  a 
title  which  designated  those  collections  which  contrasted  the 

*  See  the  Jus  G raco-Itomanvm  of  M.  Zachariie,  Leipsic,  1857. 
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civil  and  the  canonical  laws^  or  the  abridgments  of  those  col- 
lections,  or  the  methodical  treatises  (^syntagma)  which  have 
been  constructed  from  them,  merit  some  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  student  of  the  history  of  Graeco-Roman  law.  Amoi^st 
these  writers  we  also  meet  with  Photius,  the  tutor  of  Leo  the 
Philosopher,  who  published  the  Basilic€e.  After  the  collection 
of  the  canons,  and  the  Nomocanon  of  John  of  Antioch,  which 
belonged  to  the  period  of  Justinian,  Photius,  a.d.  883,  pub- 
lished under  Basil  of  Macedonia  his  Nomocanon^  which  was 
nothing  but  a  revised  edition  of  the  preceding,  with  certain 
additions.  The  two  remaining  most  illustrious  writers  of  this 
class  are  John  Zonoras,  who  wrote  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  century  in  the  convent  of  Mount  Athos,  and  Theodorus 
Balsamon,  who  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
We  must  add  to  these  various  sources  of  the  history  of  Grseco- 
'Boman  law  the  series  of  NovellcB  promulgated  aft;er  Justinian 
by  the  Byzantine  emperors,  which,  for  the  most  part,  referred 
to  political  or  religious  matters  rather  than  to  private  civil  law. 
M.  C.  E.  Zacharise  has  published  an  edition  of  these,  which  he 
has  collected,  analyzed,  chronologically  arranged,  and  divided 
into  five  parts.* 

We  thus  find  ourselves  in  the  last  stage  of  the  Empire  of  the 
East.  The  Latins  of  the  second  crusade  took  possession  of 
Constantinople  a.d.  1204,  and  there  founded  a  Frank  empire, 
which  however  only  lasted  fifty-seven  years.  Recaptured  A.D. 
1261  by  the  troops  of  Michael  Paljeologiis,  that  which  has  been 
called  the  Second  Greek  Empire  commenced.  From  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  enemy  destined  to  destroy  this 
empire — the  Turks — ^had  invaded  its  frontiers,  reduced  province 
after  province,  and  narrowed  the  circle  by  which  the  capital  was 
surrounded,  and  eventually  took  it  by  assault.  Constantine 
PalaBologus,  the  last  emperor  of  the  East,  died  in  defence  of  the 
breach,  and  the  Eastern  Empire  finally  fell  under  the  sword  of 
Mahomed  the  Second,  in  A.D.  1453.  The  Prochiron,  the 
BasiliccE,  and  all  the  works  of  a  legal  character  of  which  we 
have  made  mention,  were  replaced  by  the  Koran.     These  works 

>  Jv^  Grcrco  J?omanvm,Jjc\imCy  1857. 
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however  continued  to  be  the  traditional  law  peculiar  to  the 
Greeks  which  the  conqueror  left  to  the  vanquished^  and  in  this 
condition  have  they  remained  even  to  our  own  day ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  changes  introduced  by  the  flux  of  time,  they 
liave  survived  as  the  historic  element  and  the  principal  basis 
of  Greek  civil  law. 


Section  CXVIII. 
Byzantine  Law  subsequent  to  the  Sixteenth  Century, 

696.  The  Greeks  who  expatriated  themselves  after  the 
capture  of  Constantinople,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Turkish  rule, 
carried  to  the  west,  and  especially  into  Italy,  numerous  relics  of 
Byzantine  art,  literature  and  law,  which  were  thus  saved  from 
the  general  wreck.  The  instruction  given  by  these  exiles 
created  a  taste  for  the  Greek  language,  and  extended  the  know- 
ledge of  eastern  aflairs.  The  two  Lascaris  are  conspicuous : 
Constantine,  who  quitted  Constantinople  two  years  before  its 
fall,  and  John,  who  left  it  two  years  after.  We  know  how 
•lohn  Lascaris,  after  having  enriched  the  library  of  Medici  at 
Florence  with  valuable  MSS.,  in  order  to  obtain  which  he 
risked  two  joumies  to  Greece,  was  summoned  by  Charles  the 
Eighth  to  France,  employed  by  Louis  the  Twelfth  in  negotia- 
tions with  Venice,  and  charged  by  Francis  the  First  with  the 
formation  of  the  library  of  Fontainebleau,  from  which  many  of 
the  MSS.  now  in  the  imperial  library  were  obtained.  Naples, 
Venice,  Rome,  Florence,  and  other  cities,  at  that  time  re- 
ceived, either  in  parchment  roUs  or  volumes,  various  copies  of 
the  works  upon  Graeco-Roman  law ;  a  certain  number,  by  pur- 
chase or  gift,  found  their  way  into  Germany,  France,  and 
I'jngland,  while  the  monastery  of  Mount  Athos,  certain  libraries 
at  Constantinople,  and  other  depots,  continued  in  possession  of 
many  of  these  treasures,  which  have  subsequently  been  over- 
looked or  lost. 

Thus  before  the  impulse  given  by  Cujas  to  the  study  of  the 
manuscripts  of  Byzantine  law,  the  Greek  paraphrase  of  the 
Institutes  made  by  Theophilus  had  been  published  at  Basle  in 
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1534^  and  the  Hexabihlon  or  Manual  of  Harmenopulus,  at 
Paris,  in  1540.  Various  editions  of  these  two  works,  with 
Latin  translations,  have  appeared  subsequently.  The  Latin 
title  of  the  latter  work,  by  which  it  was  generally  known,  was 
Promptuarium. 

The  publication  of  the  Synopsis  Basilicorum  in  1575,  that 
of  the  Basilicas,  first  with  certain  titles  only,  afterwards  in  the 
great  edition  of  Fabrot,  the  first  portions  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1667  ;  that  of  the  various  collection  containing  the 
texts  of  the  Graco-Roman  law,  whether  canon  or  civil,  a.d. 
1573  and  ad.  1596 ;  that  of  the  writers  of  Byzantine  history, 
beginning  A.D.  1647,  of  the  canon  and  the  Nomocanons^  be- 
ginning A.D.  1661,  bear  witness  to  the  activity  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  in  this  branch  of  study.  These  edi- 
tions were  for  the  most  part  accompanied  by  Latin  trans- 
lations. The  names  most  conspicuous  in  this  period  of  activity 
are  Zuichem,  Snallemberg,  Bonefoi,  Leimclavius,  Marquard, 
Freher,  Ch.  Labbe,  Suares,  Fabrot,  Voet  and  Justel. 

This  activity  declined  in  France  even  before  the  revolution 
of  1789,  and  passed  into  Germany,  where  certain  efforts  have 
been  made,  commencing  firom  the  early  part  of  this  century  by 
Puhl  (1804),  Haubold  (1818),  and  where,  at  a  later  period,  the 
splendid  and  interesting  publications  of  Biener  (fix)m  1824  to 
1833),  of  Heimbach  (1825  to  1851),  of  Ch.  Witte  (1826  to 
1840),  of  Bekk  (from  1826),  and  C.  E.  Zacharije  (from  1836  to 
our  own  time),  have  appeared.  It  is  only  necessary  to  cast  the 
eye  over  the  notes  attached  to  our  previous  pages,  to  see  that 
there  is  not  a  relic  of  Byzantine  law,  be  its  importance  great  or 
small,  which  the  German  writers  have  not  sought  out,  noted, 
compared  with  the  manuscripts,  and  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances  given  new  editions  far  superior  to  any  which  preceded 
them.  M.  Mortreuil,  an  advocate  at  Marseilles,  published 
between  1843  and  1846  an  exceedingly  interesting  work  (in 
three  volumes)  upon  the  history  and  sources  of  Byzantine  law. 

I  do  not  attach  great  importance  to  the  study  of  this  subject 
as  likely  to  assist  us  much  in  re-constructing  certain  texts  of  the 
law  of  Justinian.  Its  principal  source  of  interest  is  historical, 
as  enabling  us  to  see  how  the  jurists  of  the  sixth  century. 
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Beveral  of  whom  were  contemporaries  of  Justinian^  interpreted 
the  texts  after  the  death  of  that  emperor^  and  then  to  mark  how 
these  laws  were  modified  during  the  course  of  the  nine  cen- 
turies during  which  the  Eastern  Empire  lasted^  and  finally  the 
kind  of  law  which  resulted  from  these  modifications.  In  this 
view,  the  really  usefiil  conclusions  to  be  derived  firom  so  much 
labour  and  so  many  publications  appears  to  me  to  be  contained 
in  works  like  that  produced  by  M.  C.  E.  Zachariae.  No  one 
was  better  able  than  he  to  draw  the  picture  which  he  has  given 
us  of  the  internal  history  and  methodical  arrangement  of  Graeco- 
Koman  law.  His  work,  which  was  published  in  three  volumes 
successively  in  1856, 1858  and  1864,  is  restricted  to  private  law. 
If  M.  Zachariss  accomplishes  his  project  of  dealing  in  like 
manner  with  the  subject  of  public  law,  he  will  greatly  enhance 
the  value  of  his  work. 


5  11.    TSCS    TVEST. 


Section  CXIX. 
The  Publication  of  the  Law  of  Justinian  in  Italy. 

696.  As  soon  as  Italy,  as  a  result  of  the  victories  of  Belisarius 
and  Narses,  had  become  subject  to  Justinian,  he  hastened  to 
secure  the  publication  of,  and  to  establish  both  in  the  courts  and  in 
the  schools  of  Rome,  his  code  of  laws.  Julian  gave  us  a  resume, 
in  his  abridgment  of  the  Novellce,  of  a  pragmatic  sanction  of  the 
emperor,  bearing  date  a.d.  554,  by  which  this  publication  was 
authorized  in  Italy.  It  includes  the  NovelltB  in  order  that  the 
unity  of  the  republic,  as  it  says,  being  achieved  by  the  aid  of  God, 
its  legislation  may  be  extended  through  the  whole  territory  {ut 
undy  Deo  volente, facta  Republicd,  Legum  etiam  nostrarum  ubique 
prolatetur  auctoritas^).     Thus,  by  the  efforts  of  Narses,  who  was 

>  Pragmatiea  sanetio  (towards  the  promnlgavimasConstitntioneSyjabemns 

end  of  the  Corpvs  juru,  after  the  No-  sob  edictali  propositione  vnlgari  ex  eo 

rellrp  of  Tiberins),  eh.  11 :  "  Jura  in-  tempore,  ono  sab  edictali  pmgraminate 

super,  vel  Leges  Codicibos  nostris  in-  eyalgatae  inerint,  etiam  per  partes  Italiie 

sertas,  quas  jam  sab  edictali  program-  obtinere,   at  ana,  Deo   yolente,  facta 

mate  in  Italiam  dadnm  misimas,  obti-  Repoblica,    Legam    etiam  noetraniin 

ncro  sancimos :  sed  et  eas,  qaas  postea  nbiqae  prolatetor  aoctoritaa." 

L  L 
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the  first  imperial  lieutenant  in  Italy,  under  the  title  of^'E^otp^og, 
the  official  MSS.  of  the  Institutes,  the  Digest,  the  Code  and 
the  Noveilee  of  Justinian  were  forwarded  to  and  deposited  at 
Some.  A  Latin  translation  of  those  NovelliB  which  had  been 
published  in  Greek  must  necessarily  hav^e  been  made  upon  this 
occasion,  and  in  all  probability  a  copy  of  these  works  was  for- 
warded to  each  governor  or  duke,  who  was  nominated  by  the 
Exarch  throughout  the  empire.*  In  this  way  the  legislation  of 
Justinian  would  find  its  way  into  the  various  parts  of  Italy. 
The  edict  of  Theodoric  would  thus  have  enjoyed,  throi^;faout 
Italy,  the  short  existence  of  half  a  century. 


Section  CXX. 

The  Maintenance  of  the  Law  of  Justinian  afteb  the 
Fall  of  the  Byzantine  Power  in  Italy — Tek  Ex- 
tent OF  THIS  Power — The  Roman  Nationality  of 
the  Population. 

697.  The  conquests  of  the  generals  of  Justinian  in  the  West 
were  not  of  long  duration.  Even  in  a.d.  568,  that  is,  fourteen 
years  after  this  pragmatic  sanction  and  scarcely  three  years 
after  the  death  of  tlustinian,  the  Lombards  took  from  the 
Greek  Empire  a  considerable  portion  of  Italy.  The  extent  of 
territory,  however,  and  the  condition  of  the  cities  which  re- 
mained attached  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  the  time  during 
which  this  connection  continued,  require  a  passing  notice. 

Ravenna,  to  which  Narses  in  imitation  of  the  later  emperors 
of  the  West  had  transported  his  residence,  and  which  he  made 
the  seat  of  his  government,  together  with  the  towns  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  his  Exarchate — Rome,  the  seat  of  a  duke 
entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  Duchy  of  Rome — the 
Pentapolis,  including  five  principal  towns  Avith  certain  localities 
attached — Pisa, — the   country  of  Naples,  with  Amalplii  and 

*  We  know  that  Justinian,  in   the  "  Omnes  itaqne  jndiccs  nostri  pro  sua 

constitution  bj  which  he  confirmed  the  jnrisdictione  easdem  leges  suscipiant,  et 

Digest,  §  2i,  ordered  all  the  judges,  in  tarn  in  suis  judiciis  quam  in  hac  regia 

their  various  jurisdictions,  to  use  the  urbe  habeant,  et  proponant.' ' 
text  of    the    Institutes   and    Digest: 
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Gaeta,  the  peninsula  of  Istria  and  the  neighbouring  islands^ 
comprised  the  only  cities  and  territories  which  remained  in  sub- 
jection to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  application  of  the  law  of  Justinian,  for  any 
lengthened  period. 

Even  after  the  enfranchisement  of  Rome,  after  the  rising  of 
Rome  against  the  edicts  of  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Iconoclast 
A.D.  726, — even  afl«r  the  fresh  conquests  of  the  Lombards,  who 
had  taken  from  the  Eastern  Empire  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
Pentapolis  and  Istria,  a.d.  752,  and  after  those  of  Charlemagne 
over  the  Lombards,  who  founded  the  States  of  the  Church  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  imder  Frank  dominion,  a.d.  774, — Pisa, 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  cities  on  the  extreme  southern 
shores,  still  remained  a  part  of  the  Empire  of  Constantinople, 
till,  in  the  course  of  the  ninth  centiuy,  these  cities  enfranchised 
themselves,  and  commenced,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them, 
to  assert  their  independence,  so  that  side  by  side  with  Frank 
Italy,  Pontifical  Italy  and  Lombardian  Italy,  Greek  Italy  still 
existed. 

If  we  were  to  make  a  calculation  we  shoidd  find  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  calculating  from  the 
year  a.d.  554,  when  all  Italy  was  subject  to  Justinian,  was 
prolonged  in  Rome  one  himdred  and  seventy-two  years,  in  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  Pentapolis  and  Istria  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  years,  and  throughout  the  other  parts  of  Greek 
dominion  about  three  hundred  years. 

These  figiures  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  maintenance  of 
Justinian's  law  in  actual  practice  among  those  people,  the  greater 
portion  of  whom  styled  themselves  Romans.  This  law,  so  far  as 
it  concerned  the  jus  civile  privatum,  was  only  modified  by  cus- 
tom or  by  special  provisions  made  from  time  to  time,  and  espe- 
cially after  the  enfranchisement  of  the  cities,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded:  but  the  law  of  Justinian  remained  ftmdamen-> 
tally  the  same.  We  may  indeed  confidently  assert  that  this  law 
scarcely  underwent  any  alteration  by  the  successors  of  Justinian 
at  Constantinople,  the  constitutions  of  these  emperors  being 
limited  in  Italy  to  that  which  concerned  public  and  politicid 
matters,  and  the  new  Greek  form  given  to  the  text  of  Justinian 
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by  the  BasilictB,  between  a.d.  906  and  a.d.  911,  having  taken 
place  only  at  a  period  when  the  dominion  of  the  Eastern 
emperors  over  these  countries  was  at  an  end. 

698.  Among  the  cities  comprised  in  the  enumeration  we 
have  made  we  must  particularize  Bologna,  Pisa  and  Amalphi, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  closely  connected  with  the  question  relating 
to  the  preservation  and  study  of  the  legislation  of  Justinian. 
Bologna,  which  belonged  to  the  Exarchate,  remained,  for  about 
two  hundred  years  after  Justinian,  under  the  rule  of  Constan- 
tinople till  the  year  a.d.  728.  Pisa  and  Amalphi,  which  re- 
mained under  the  same  rule  for  about  three  hundred  years, 
being  both  maritime  cities,  and  having  important  commercial 
relations  with  the  East,  were  rivals;  and  from  the  moment  when 
they  became  independent  this  rivalry  broke  out  into  open  hos- 
tility, which  lasted  till  Amalphi  was  vanquished,  between  A.D. 
1136  and  a.d.  1138,  and  never  recovered  its  prosperity. 

699.  The  fact  was  preserved,  and  is  reported  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  Odofredus,  one  of  glossators  of  the  second 
phase  of  transformation,  that  the  public  school  of  Italy  had 
been,  on  account  of  the  wars,  transferred  from  Rome  to 
Bavenna,  in  which  latter  city  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
Exarchate  was  established.^  Odofredus  adds  that  the  books  of 
the  laws  had  been  sent  to  Bavenna,  and  that  from  that  place 
they  went  to  Bologna.*  The  same  wTiter  in  another  place  refers 
to  a  celebrated  MS.  of  the  Pandects,  evidently  different  from 
that  to  which  former  allusion  was  made,  as  having  been  carried 
directly  from  Constantinople  to  Pisa.^  In  another  chronicle, 
this  MS.  is  said  to  have  gone  from  Constantinople  to  Amalphi. 
At  the  time  in  which  Odofredus  wrote,  and  even  before  him. 


*  Odofredas,  in  his  gloss  on  the  law 
62,  Dig.  85,  Sf  Ad  legem  Falcidianiy 
on  the  wonls  Tres  partes:  "  Stndiam 
primo  fait  Komie ;  postea,  propter  bella 
quae  fucrunt  in  Marchia,  destructum 
est  stadiam :  tunc  in  Italia  secnndum 
locum  obtincbat  Pentnpolis,  qute  dicta 
Ravenna  .     .    .,  etc." 

'  Odofredus,  in  his  gloss  on  the  law 
6,  Dig.  1, 1,  DejnttUia  etjure:  "  Cum 
stndium  esset  destructum  Romic,  libri 


legales  fuerunt  deportati  ad  ciyitatem 
Kayennte,  et  de  Ravenna  ad  civitatem 
istam  (Bologna)." 

'  Odofredus,  in  his  gloss  on  the  law 
23,  Dig.  C,  1,  De  rei  vindicatione : 
"  Unde  si  vidcatis  Pandectam  quie  est 
Pisis,  qu£e  Pandecta,  quando  Constitu- 
tioncs  fuerunt  factaj,  fuit  deportata  de 
Constantinopoli  Pisis,  est  de  mala 
littera." 
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there  could  have  been  but  few  manuscripts  extant^  the  great 
bulk  having  perished  during  the  previous  age,  and  those  in 
existence  must  have  been  copies,  perhaps  second  or  third  hand, 
the  origin  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  with 
precision.  But  we  may  take  it  as  certain,  that  whether  they 
came  from  the  East,  or  whether  they  were  copies  made  at  a 
later  date,  and  at  whatever  date,  in  Italy,  these  manuscripts 
were  remnants  of  the  original  publications  which  had  been 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Justinian.  We 
do  not  speak  of  the  entire  body  of  the  legislation  of  this  prince, 
preserved  by  certain  Italian  historians  in  the  middle  ages,  nor 
of  that  passage  in  the  works  of  Paul  the  Deacon,  secretary  of 
the  King  of  the  Lombards  in  the  eighth  century,  where  he 
describes  the  various  parts  of  the  MS.  with  so  much  accuracy 
as  to  suggest  the  inference  that  he  had  it  then  before  him,  or  at 
least  the  prefitce.^ 


Section  CXXI. 

The  Influence  of  the  Clergy  upon  the  Maintenance 

OF  Justinian's  Law  in  Italy. 

600.  In  the  duchy  of  Rome,  which  was  enfranchised  from 
Byzantine  rule  a.d.  726,  and  in  the  other  cities  from  which,  in 
A.D.  755  and  774,  the  states  of  the  Church  were  formed,  cities 
which  had  for  the  most  part  belonged  to  the  Exarchate  and 
to  the  Pentapolis,  there  was,  independently  of  the  Roman 
nationality  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  these  populations,  and 
independently  of  the  connection  which  had  lasted  one  hundred 
and  seventy  or  two  hundred  years  between  these  countries  and 


*  Paul  Warnefrid,  snrnamed  Panl 
the  Deacon  (died  A.D.  801),  De  gegtU 
Langobardonimf  1,  26,  De  regno  Jn4ti- 
niani:  "Leges  qnoqae  Romanorom, 
qoamm  prolixitas  nimia  erat,  et  inutilis 
dissonantia,  mirabili  brevitato  corrcxit 
Nam  omnes  constitationes  priucipum, 
qaa}  ntique  maltisin  volaminibas  habe- 
bantnr,  intra  duodecim  libros  coarctavit, 
idemque  volamen  Codicem  Justinia- 
num  appellari  praecepit.  Kursamqne 
Biiignlorum  magistrataam,siTC  jndicom 


{alihSf  jodicnm,  jarisconsnltonunqne) 
leges,  qno)  nsque  ad  duo  millia  pene 
libros  erant  extensae,  intra  quinqoa- 
ginta  libromm  nnmeram  redegit,  eum- 
que  codicem  Digestonim  sire  Pandeo- 
tarum  vocabulo  nuncnpavit.  Qnatuor 
etiam  Institutionum  libros,  in  qaibus 
breviter  uniyersarnm  legum  textns  com- 
prehenditur,  noviter  composnit.  Noyas 
qnoqne  leges,  qnas  ipse  statncrat,  in 
UDum  Tolumcn  redactas,  enndem  Cbdi- 
cem  Novcllarum  nuncnpari  sancivit." 
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the  empire  of  the  East,  another  and  a  more  active  cause  which 
contributed  to  the  maintenance  and  to  the  study  of  the  Roman 
law  as  promulgated  by  Justinian.  This  was  in  the  first  instance 
the  influence,  and  afterwards  the  authority,  of  the  Pontifical 
court  and  of  the  clergy. 


601.  The  ecclesiastics,  in  fact,  claimed  the  Roman  law  as 
their  own,  allotting  it  a  place  second  only  to  canonical  law. 
We  find  in  the  Corpus  juris  canoniciy  addressed  to  Theodoric, 
a  letter  in  which  Pope  Gelasius  the  First  demands  that  the 
laws  of  the  Roman  emperors,  which  the  Ostrogoth  prince  had 
ordered  to  be  maintained,  should  be  so  on  the  grotmd  of  the 
reverence  due  to  the  Holy  See,  its  power  and  prosperity.* 
This  reference  is  to  ante-Justinian  law.  Another  pope,  Leo  the 
Fourth,  wrote  to  the  emperor  Lothaire  the  First,  about  a.d.  887, 
a  letter,  also  inserted  in  the  Corpus  juris  canonici,  in  which  we 
find  that  the  Roman  law  had  up  to  that  time  remained  in  vigour, 
sheltered  fi*om  the  universal  tempest  {hactenus  Romano  lex 
vtffuit  absque  universis  procellis),  without  any  notice  being 
taken  of  its  having  ever  been  corrupted  out  of  consideration  to 
any  person ;  and  the  writer  demands  that  it  should  be  maintained 
in  force  {ita  nunc  suum  rohur^propriumque  vigorem  obtineat)J^ 
The  law  here  referred  to  is  the  law  of  Justinian  in  force  at  Rome 
at  that  time. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  testimony  of  the  popes,  we  find 
throughout  the  course  of  centuries,  Gregory  the  Great,  who  died 
A.D.  604 ;  John  the  Eighth,  who  died  a.d.  882 ;  Alexander  the 
Second,  who  died  a.d.  1073,  whose  letters  have  been  preserved 
and  printed  in  a  general  collection,  more  than  once  citing  the 
text  of  Justinian  as  an  authority.  In  most  cases  these  quotations 
are  made  from  the  Epitome  of  Julian ;  in  two  instances,  how- 
ever, they  are  from  the  original  text.     Under  the  last  of  these 


»  Corp.  jub.  can.,  Decret.  1*  pars, 
distinct .  10,  cap.  12 :  "  Certum  est 
magniBccntiam  vcstram  le^es  Komano- 
rnm  principum,  qaas  in  negotiis  homi- 
nutn  cnstodiendas  esse  praeoepit,  niulto 
magis  circa  reverentiam  beati  Petri 
apostoli,  pro  sao  felicitatis  augmento, 
velle  servari." 


»  Corp.  jur.  can.,  Decret.  !•  pars, 
distinct.  10,  cap.  13 :  "  Vestram  fla- 
gitamas  clenientiam,  nt  sicnt  hactenas 
romana  lex  Tignit  absque  nniversis  pro- 
cellis,  et  pro  nullins  persona  hominis 
meminiscitar  esse  corrapta,  ita  nnnc 
Bunm  robnr,  propriumque  vigorem  ob- 
tineat.'*    Leo  IV.  Lothario  Angusto. 
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popes,  St.  Damian,  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia,  who  was 
bom  at  Rayeima  a.d.  988,  and  who  died  in  1072,  quotes  the 
text  of  five  passages  from  the  Institutes  in  his  opusculum^ — De 
parentelcB  gradibus. 

Similar  quotations  are  to  be  found  in  the  coUectiona  of 
canonical  texts  which  were  composed  in  Italy  in  the  ninth, 
tenth  and  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  centuries ; 
these  collections  have  not  been  edited ;  many  of  them,  how- 
ever, had  been  circulated  in  manuscript,  and  were  in  use  among 
the  clergy  till  the  period  when  they  were  supplanted,  in  1 151, 
by  that  collection  known  as  the  Decretum  Gratiani,  which 
forms  the  first  part  of  the  Corpus  juris  canonicu 

602.  Nothing  therefore  is  more  clear  than  the  fact  that  the 
law  of  Justinian  was  maintained  without  interruption  as  the 
common  and  governing  law;  ranking,  however,  at  the  Pontifical 
court  and  with  the  clergy,  as  secondary  to  the  canonical  law. 
When  Odofiredus  reports  the  transfer  of  the  books  of  law, 
together  with  the  public  school,  firom  Rome  to  Kavenna,  he 
does  not  say  that  copies  of  the  Roman  law  no  longer  remained 
in  Rome.  This  transfer  must  be  held  to  apply  to  the  official 
manuscripts,  which  it  is  only  reasonable  should  be  transferred 
to  the  seat  of  government,  or  to  those  which  were  used  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction,  given  or  sold,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
the  professors  and  students,  either  by  the  copyists  or  the 
libraries  {stationarii) ;  for  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
these  also  went  with  the  school  to  Ravenna.  But  neither  the 
authorities  whose  duty  it  was  to  apply  the  law,  nor  the  clerks 
who  were  the  guardians  or  depositories,  by  whose  pens  the 
manuscripts  were  copied,  renewed  and  midtiplied,  continued 
without  the  text  of  the  law  of  Justinian,  which  remained  in 
force  and  vigoiu*,  according  to  Pope  Leo  the  Fourth,  in  the 
year  887,  thus  having  survived  the  universal  storm. 

603.  The  influence  of  the  clergy  in  the  preservation  of 
Roman  law  was  general,  and  was  not  limited  to  the  States  of 
the  Church,  but  extended  naturally  to  every  place  in  which  ec- 
clesiastical influence  was  felt.     Thus  we  find  in  those  portions 
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of  Italy  where  the  law  of  Justinian  had  been  promulgated, 
A.D.  554,  but  where  the  government  of  Constantinople  had 
existed  but  a  few  years,  it  was  this  law  of  Justinian  to  which 
the  clergy  always  appealed;  thus  we  find  in  a  letter  of  Atto  II., 
bishop  of  Verceil,  in  945,  and  who  died  about  the  year  960, 
written  in  those  countries  which  had  from  the  first  formed  a 
part  of  the  Lombard  conquests,  this  opinion  expressed :  that  it 
behoved  ecclesiastics  themselves  also  to  follow  in  many  things 
the  law  of  the  Boman  emperors  {quorum  legem^  etiam  nobis 
sacerdotibus,  in  multis  convenit  observare);  and  at  the  same 
time  he  adduces  in  reference  to  the  law  of  marriage  various 
fragments  &om  the  Institutes  and  Digest  of  Justinian,  and 
from  the  Epitome  of  Julian.^ 

We  also  find  in  other  parts  of  the  Western  Empire  appeal 
made  by  the  clergy  to  the  Boman  law  which  had  been  in  force 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  that  is  to  say,  to  ante-Justinian 
law. 


Section  CXXII. 

The  Influence  of  the  Principle  of  the  Personality 
OF  THE  Laws  upon  the  Maintenance  of  the  Law 
OF  Justinian  in  Italy. 

604.  Another  and  still  more  general  cause  than  ecclesiastical 
influence  is  to  be  found  in  the  principle  of  the  personality  of 
the  laws,  an  interesting  legal  phenomenon  presented  by  the  dif- 
ferent barbarian  kingdoms.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Boman  system,  which  had  permitted  so  many  different  nations  to 
retain  their  native  laws,  had  been  ignorant  of  this  principle.  The 
barbarians  themselves,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  empire, 
had  already  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  Bomans,  but  the  superiority 
of  Boman  law  became  more  conspicuous  in  proportion  as  the 
various  barbarian  tribes  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  Boman 
sway.     The  edict  of  Theodosius,  general  as  it  was,  had  not  de- 

'  Attx),  Eoistola  ad  Azonem  Epis-      were  edited  and  published  by  Ch.  Bar- 
copum.**    Tne  complete  works  of  Atto      rontius,  Verceil,  1768,  in  2  vols. 
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stroyed  this  personality  in  Italy,  inasmucli  as  this  edict  scarcely 
touched  upon  matters  of  private  civil  law;  long  afterwards,  in  the 
middle  ages,  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  a  constitution 
of  the  Emperor  Lothaire  the  First,  which  is  inserted  in  the 
Corpus  juris  canonici^  ordered  that  the  entire  population  of 
Rome  should  be  interrogated,  and  that  every  man  should  state 
the  law  under  which  he  desired  to  live.*  This  is  the  period  at 
which  Pope  Leo  IV.  had  demanded  of  this  same  emperor  the 
maintenance  of  Roman  law,  which,  he  said,  had  remained  in 
its  vigoiu"  notwithstanding  the  "universal  tempests."  The  great 
mass  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Rome,  then  professed  the  Roman  law,  which  was  that 
of  Justinian.  The  Germans,  however,  of  various  nationalities^ 
who  were  mingled  with  this  population,  were  also  admitted  to 
make  a  profession  of  their  respective  laws. 

606.  Thus,  throughout  all  the  modem  nations  which  were 
founded  by  the  superstructure  of  the  barbarian  races  upon  the 
Roman  world,  the  law  was  personal :  the  conquerors  adhered 
to  their  barbarian  laws;  those  subjects  who  were  of  Roman 
origin,  and  all  the  ecclesiastics,  continuing  to  be  governed  by 
the  principles  of  Roman  law.  It  was  only  in  those  countries 
which  had  been  subjected  to  the  authority  of  Justinian  that  the 
Roman  law  consisted  of  the  law  of  that  emperor.  In  the  other 
fractions  of  the  Western  Empire  it  was  a  Roman  system  of 
anterior  date  that  was  observed,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  those 
Roman  laws  which  had  been  collected  and  published  by  the 
various  barbarian  kings. 

606.  In  this  way  Roman  law,  whether  Justinian  or  whether 
ante-Justinian,  siu^ved  the  conquest ;  and,  even  in  the  ob- 
scurity and  during  the  development  of  the  feudal  system,  it  was 
perpetuated,  if  not  as  a  science  at  least  in  practice,  leaving  the 

*  Corp.  jur.  can.,  Decret.  1*  pariy  nt  hoc  nnusqnisque,  tain  Jndices  qnam 

distinct.  10,  cap,  14:    Lotharias  im-  Dnces,Tel  reliqnns  popnlos  sciet:  qnod 

perator :  "  Volotnas,  nt  cnnctas  popn-  si  offensioncm  contra  eandem   legem 

Ins  Romanns  interrogetnr,  qua    lege  fecerint,  eidem  legi  qna  profitentnr  n- 

vnlt  vivcre :  nt  tali  lege  qnali  lege  pro-  Tere,  per  dispensationem  pontificis  et 

fessi  sinty  viyant,  illisqne  dennntietnr,  noetrami  snbjacebnnf 
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proo&  of  its  authority  in  the  decisions,  in  the  acts,  in  the  fi)i> 
mube  of  those  times,  and  in  the  letters  or  writings  of  learned 
men  who  shed  light  upon  this  age  of  abnost  universal  darkness. 
The  illustrious  M.  de  Savignyt.  carefiJly  and  patiently  fol- 
lowed,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe  during  the 
long  period  of  the  middle  ages,  the  traces  of  this  practical 
existence  of  Roman  law.  The  researches  of  this  distinguished 
author  have  put  an  end  to  the  vulgar  notion  that  the  Roman 
law  was  lost  during  the  middle  ages.  The  work  of  Savigny  is 
not  a  discovery,  it  is  a  demonstration.  A  portion  of  it  consists 
of  little  more  than  series  of  documents  and  extracts,  chronologi- 
cally arranged,  some  of  which  are  of  an  unimportant  character, 
but  they  are  valuable  as  arguments,  elaborated  with  the  utmost 
patience,  and  collected  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactitude. 
In  other  chapters  he  makes  use  of  these  materials  with  that 
skill  and  ingenuity  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable. 


Section  C  XXIII. 
First  Indication  of  the  Law  of  Justinian  in  Gaul. 

607.  The  fate  of  Roman  law  during  the  formation  of  the 
modem  nations  of  Europe  is  a  matter  of  particular  interest  to 
us  (the  French),  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  Gauls.  To 
this  subject  M.  de  Savigny,  and  with  still  more  attention  our 
learned  and  much  regretted  friend  LaferriSre,  have  dedicated 
several  pages. 

We  find  that  the  two  general  causes,  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  and  the  principle  of  the  personality  of  the  laws,  produced 
in  Gaul,  from  the  first,  their  ordinary  effect  of  maintaining 
Roman  law.  But  in  parts  where  the  collections  of  Justinian 
had  never  been  promulgated,  Roman  law  meant  ante-Justinian 
law,  together  with  the  collections  of  the  law  of  the  Romans 
made  and  published  by  the  order  of  the  German  kings :  the 
Roman  law  of  the  Visigoths,  commonly  called  the  Breviarium 
Alaricty  of  the  year  506,  and  that  of  the  Burgundians,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity  called  the  Papian,  published  shortly  after 
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the  year  517.  The  latter  of  these  two  systems  enjoyed  but  a 
short-lived  authority.  Published  at  the  earliest  in  a.d.  617,  it  lost 
in  A.D.  534,  that  is  to  say,  within  seventeen  years,  the  support  of 
the  power  from  which  it  had  emanated,  the  kingdom  of  the  Bur- 
gundians  having  been  absorbed  in  the  conquests  of  the  Frank 
kings.  Its  credit  was  soon  effaced  by  the  Breviarium,  which, 
whether  as  to  the  number,  the  choice  or  the  arrangement  of  the 
texts  extracted  from  the  various  sources  of  Koman  law,  was 
&r  superior.  The  Breviarium^  though  compiled  in  southern 
Gaul,  extended  its  influence  to  the  north.  Of  all  the  enact- 
ments of  Justinian,  it  only  adopted  the  latter  part,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Novellce,  and  these  not  from  the  original  text,  bat  from 
the  abridgment  of  Julian;  and  M.  Laferri^re  authoritatively 
declares  that  the  most  scrupulous  research  has  not  enabled  him 
to  trace  any  others  down  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.* 
This  Epitome  of  Julian  appears  to  have  been  known  in  France 
in  the  ninth  century,  doubtless  owing  to  the  relations  that 
existed  between  the  French  clergy  and  those  of  Rome.  From 
this  period  the  Breviarium  arid  the  Epitome  of  Julian  fre- 
quently went  together,  being  transcribed  one  afl;er  the  other  in 
the  various  manuscripts  of  the  time. 


'  Laferri^re,  Hhtolre  du  droit 
Franqaii,  vol.  4,  pp.  285  and  286.  We 
may  therefore  accept  it  as  a  theory,  ia 
the  present  state  of  our  historical  know- 
ledge upon  this  point,  that  all  the  adop- 
tions and  all  the  quotations  relating  to 
the  law  of  Justinian,  whether  public  or 
private,  in  French  documents  of  the 
middle  ages,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century, refer  exclusively  to  the 
KovelUp  of  Justinian,  comprised  in  the 
collection  of  Julian. 

A  constitution  of  Pope  John  VIII., 
promulgated  in  the  conncil  held  in 
France  in  the  year  878 — the  council  of 
Troves  -  enacts,  in  relation  to  the  com- 
position  of  sacrilege,  "  InttpectU  legihut 
RomunU^  invenimut  ibi  a  Jnstiniano 
imperatore  legem  eomposit'wnU  sacri- 
legii  compositam  .  .  .,etc."(Sirmond, 
Ckmcil.  Gall.,  cap.  3,  p.  480).  The  kw 
here  alluded  to  is  that  of  the  emperors 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Code  of  Theodosius,  16, 
2,  De  episcopis  et  elericiSf  84,  and 
pns^cd  from  that  into  the    Code    of 


Justinian,  1,  8,  />r  epUeopit  et  elericU 
et  monachU  et  privilegiis  eorum,  et  de 
nuptiu  clericorvm  retitU  ten  pet" 
missitf  13," — a  chapter  unquestionably 
well  known  and  studied  by  the  clergy 
of  the  court  of  Rome.  The  Pope  here 
discards  the  Roman  law,  and  replaces 
it  by  a  law  of  Charlemagne  of  more 
lenient  character.  Thus  we  see  indi- 
cations of  a  code  of  Justinian  in  Gaul 
in  the  year  878.  We  do  not  agree  with 
Lafem^re,  that  the  name  of  Justinian 
is  here  an  error  of  the  copyist ;  but  this 
indication,  though  extremely  vague,  is 
found  in  a  constitution  of  the  Pope, 
made  in  a  council  presided  over  oy 
himself,  and  not  in  a  national  docu- 
ment. Thus  we  have  some  little  light 
thrown  upon  the  existence  of  the  works 
of  Justinian  in  France  by  the  clergy  of 
Rome  and  Italy  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. Similar  institutions  may  be  met 
with  under  like  circumstances  in  other 
councils,  without  in  any  way  affecting 
the  law  of  the  country. 
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608.  Ttus  confining  ourselves  to  the  writings  of  the  clergy,  it 
is  only  passages  fi:om  the  Breviarium  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  a  letter  of  Alciiin,  who  died  in  the  year  804,  in  his  abbey  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  after  having  seconded  the  eflForts  of  Char- 
lemagne to  establish  institutions  for  the  teaching  of  ecclesiastical 
science  and  literature.  The  Epitome  of  Julian,  as  well  as  the 
Breviarium^  are  referred  to  in  the  works  of  Hincmar,  Arch- 
bishop of  Bheims,  in  the  year  845,  who  died  in  the  year  882. 
It  is  apparent  &om  the  quotations  made  by  this  learned  man 
that  he  was  also  acquainted  with  the  Gregorian  Code,  the  Her- 
mogenian,  and  the  Theodosian,  and  with  the  Collatio  mosaicar- 
rum  et  romanarum  legum.  The  Breviarium  also  appears  in 
one  passage,  and  the  Epitome  of  Julian  in  several  firagments, 
in  the  collection  of  canonical  texts  compiled  by  another  learned 
French  clergyman  of  the  middle  ages  Abbon  I'Orl^anais,  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  Fleury,  in  the  year  988,  author  of  an 
abridgment  of  the  lives  of  the  Popes  down  to  Gregory  II.,  who 
was  Pope  fi:om  the  year  714  to  731.  This  abbot  took  part  in 
three  councils,  and  made  two  journeys  to  Bome  as  envoy  firom 
King  Robert  to  Pope  John  XV.  in  986,  and  to  Pope  Gre- 
gory V.  in  996.     He  died  in  the  year  1004. 

609.  As  to  the  other  works  of  Justinian,  in  order  to  trace 
them  into  France,  we  must  go  to  the  other  collections  of  canonical 
texts,  the  Pannormia  and  the  Decretum,  which  were  composed 
by  St.  Ives — not  Yves,  of  Brittany,  the  patron  of  the  advo- 
cates— ^but  St.  Ives  who  was  bom  about  the  year  1035,  in  the 
territory  of  Beauvais,  who  was  bishop  of  Chartres  in  1092,  and 
who  died  in  1115.  In  these  we,  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we 
know,  meet  with  extracts,  not  only  fi:om  the  Breviarium  and 
the  Epitome  of  Julian,  but  from  the  Institutes,  the  Digest  and 
the  Code  of  Justinian,  niunerous  fragments  of  which  are  in- 
corporated in  these  collections,  and  are  doubtless  due  to  the 
influence  of  Italy. 

Ives,  in  fact,  had  been  a  pupil  of  that  school  of  Benedictines 
of  the  Abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy  which  was  founded  by 
Lanfranc,  and  which  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
Europe.     He  was  there  initiated  into  Italian  science  by  his 
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master  Lanfranc,  who,  born  at  Payia  of  a  Benatorial  &milj, 
first  made  his  appearance  in  that  city  as  a  student,  and  after^ 
wards  as  a  teacher  of  secular  law,  and  there  acquired  a  great 
reputation  before  going  to  France  and  becoming  a  Benedictine 
at  Bee.  Ives  had  as  a  fellow  pupil  another  Italian,  Anselm, 
from  Aosta  in  Piedmont,  who  was  of  the  same  age,  having 
been  bom  in  1033 ;  he  also,  at  a  later  date,  became  prior  of  the 
monastery,  afterwards  an  abbot,  and  subsequently  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  was  canonized,  as  was  Ives,  under  the  name 
of  St.  Anselm.  In  addition  to  these  Italian  predilections,  in 
consequence  of  the  objections  made  to  his  election  when  he  had 
been  unanimously  nominated  bishop  by  the  clergy  and  the  &ith- 
ful  of  the  town  of  Chartres,  he  went  to  Rome  with  deputies  from 
the  town,  and  was  there  consecrated  bishop  by  the  Pope  him- 
self. Urban  II.  He  took  part  in  the  council  of  Clermont,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  same  Pope  in  the  year  1095,  and  in  the  council 
of  Beaugency,  presided  over  by  a  legate  in  the  year  1 104.  So 
that,  as  an  ecclesiastic  and  scholar,  having  such  close  relations 
with  Italy,  and  desiring  to  compose  for  France  a  collection  of 
canonical  texts,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  did  not  procure 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  undertaking  some  collections  similar 
to  those  which  had  been  produced  in  Italy,  and  which  were  in 
vogue  amongst  the  Catholic  clergy ;  he  would,  of  course,  seek 
the  most  recent  and  latest  texts.  More  than  three  hundred 
years  separate  his  time  from  the  invention  of  printing,  but  the 
copyists — and  especially  the  clerks — multiplied  the  MSS.  In 
addition  to  the  collection  dedicated  to  Anselm,  Archbishop  of 
Milan  (a.d.  883  to  897),  and  that  dedicated  to  Anselm,  Bishop 
of  Lucca,  who  was  almost  a  contemporary  of  Ives  of  Chartres, 
as  he  died  in  the  year  1086,  only  nineteen  years  before  him 
(both  of  which  collections  had  been  widely  circulated),  we  know 
of  three  others  belonging  to  the  eleventh  century,  the  last  of 
which  only  extends  to  the  decretals  of  Urban  II.,  who  was  Pope 
from  A.D.  1088  to  a.d.  1099.  In  the  first  two  of  these  collec- 
tions various  passages  are  to  be  met  with  from  the  various  works 
of  Justinian,  except  the  Pandects,  and  in  the  last  from  them 
also. 

We  now  approach  the  period  when  the  study  of  the  law  of 
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Justmian  was  pursued  with  the  greatest  energy  and  success  at 
Bologna.  Ives  was  the  contemporary  of  Imerius,  and  when  he 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  the  year  1115,  this  chief  of  the 
school  of  glossators  had  already  attracted  attention  to  himself 
at  Bologna  by  his  teaching,  and  was  about  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  He  entered  it  in  the  year  1116,  and 
was  also  in  it  in  the  year  1118.  The  mode  of  instruction 
adopted  by  Imerius  had  been  pursued  by  others  before  him  in 
Italy.  The  possession  of  the  legislative  works  of  Justinian  by 
the  Bishop  of  Chartres,  and  the  use  made  of  them  by  him 
in  France,  in  his  collection  of  canons  and  in  his  letters^  are 
evidently  connected  with  these  events. 

610.  Before  devoting  a  few  words  to  the  revival  of  the 
public  study  of  the  law  of  Justinian,  we  shall  make  two  obser- 
vations of  an  important  character,  to  which  we  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers.  First.  The  rule  as  to  the  personality  of  the 
laws,  according  to  the  origin  or  declaration  made  by  each  indi- 
vidual, could  only  be  in  force  during  a  given  time.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  Aifidon  of  races  and  the  development  of  each  nation 
in  modem  Europe  progressed,  individual  distinction  or  difference 
must  have  disappeared,  leaving  behind  it  only  a  combination  of 
usage  with  enactments  and  judicial  practices,  which  would  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  origin,  and  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  they  grew  up  in  each  state. 
Secondly.  In  this  work  of  elaboration  the  various  Germanic 
laws,  and  the  various  usages  of  each  people,  would  furnish 
elements  destined  to  become  absorbed  in  the  new  growth,  with- 
out leaving  their  names  attached  to  them ;  whereas  beyond  and 
besides  these,  two  of  the  elements  of  the  general  structure  must, 
from  their  v^y  nature  and  their  authority,  stand  out  con- 
spicuously from  the  rest :  these  two  were  the  canonical  law 
and  the  Justinian  law. 
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Section  CXXIV. 

Kevival  op  the  Study  and  Teaching  of  the  Texts  of 
Justinian  towards  the  end  of  the  Eleventh  Cen- 
tury— The  School  of  Bologna  and  the  Glossators 
— Placentinus  in  France,  Vacarius  in  England. 

61 1.  Savignj  has,  more  than  once,  employed  the  expresaoQ 
"  revival,"  and  has  made  it  a  title  of  one  of  his  chapters.  It  is 
a  term  we  may  safely  use.  The  oonfiision  and  obscurity  of  the 
middle  ages  in  literature  and  science  extended  also  to  laws. 
The  Roman  law,  in  many  places  and  in  many  points,  existed 
in  practice  but  without  cultivation ;  the  evidence  that  we  have 
of  the  existence  of  this  latent  practice  are  a  few  quotations 
in  the  writings  of  the  exceptional  men  of  their  time.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century  a  true  revival  took  place, 
— a  revival  of  intellect  and  consequently  of  the  study  of  law. 
The  movement  was  not  sudden,  but  had  been  foretold,  as  the 
return  of  animation  is  to  the  body  by  certain  faint  breathings 
and  gentle  motions, — the  precursors  of  returning  life. 

612.  Thus  Peter  Damian,  Bishop  of  Ostia,  who  was 
canonized  and  known  under  the  name  of  St.  Damian,  speaks  of 
the  discussion  which  took  place  concerning  civil  and  canonical 
law  in  his  time  at  Ravenna  as  to  the  degrees  of  relationship, 
during  which  discussion  the  authority  of  the  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian was  called  in  aid.'  This  testimony  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, because  Ravenna  was  his  native  country.  He  was 
bom  in  the  year  988,  and  died  in  1072.  We  can  infer,  inde- 
pendently of  what  he  says  concerning  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
and  of  the  existence  of  the  doctors  whom  Damian  sent  back 
to  consult  their  codes  {ad  vestros  codices ^  ad  Instituta  vestra 
recurrite)^  that  during  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century  this 
school,  originally  transferred,  as  we  know,  from  Rome  to 
Ravenna,  played  an  important  part.  Lanfranc,  who  in  1042 
became  a  benedictine  of  the  monastery  of  Bee  in  Normandy, 

'  See  his  work,  De  parentela  gra-  .  .  .  Erat  antem  de  consangninitatis 
dihusy  in  Italian,  1783,  Paris  edition,  grradibos  plurima  disceptatio."  VoL 
1G63 :  "  Kevennam,  at  nostis  napcr  adli      iii.  p.  77. 
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who  was  afterwards  called  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  who  was  the  trusted  coun- 
sellor of  that  prince,  first  studied  and  afterwards  publicly  taught 
the  law  with  great  distinction  at  Pavia,  his  native  place ;  ^  he 
died  in  1089.  Thus  we  see  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
century  law  was  publicly  taught  in  Pavia.  It  is  true  that  we 
gather  fi:om  certain  documents  that  this  instruction  was  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  law  of  Lombardy.  Pepo,  a  magistrate 
of  Bologna,  who  figures  in  this  character  in  an  act  of  the  year 
1075,  had  in  the  same,  century  given  a  public  course  of  law  at 
Bologna.' 

613.  It  was  Imerius  who  was  the  founder  of  that  school  of 
Bologna,  which  became  as  &mous,  and  as  much  fi^uented  for 
the  study  of  the  laws  of  Justinian,  as  was  that  of  Paris  for 
theology  and  literature.  Our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
instruction  imparted  by  him  is,  for  the  want  of  documents, 
limited  to  a  very  small  portion  of  his  career.  He  acquired 
his  celebrity  under  the  protection  of  Mathilde,  Duchess  of 
Tuscany  and  Countess  of  Reggio  and  other  places,  who  was 
sumamed  the  Great  Coimtess,  and  who  died  in  the  year  1115. 
He  confined  himself  chiefly  to  Bologna  and  to  Rome,  where 
the  Emperor  Henry  V.  summoned  him  in  the  year  1118  to 
confer  upon  him  an  important  office.  At  this  period  we  lose 
sight  of  him,  and  know  nothing  about  his  subsequent  history. 

He  belonged  to  Bologna,  and,  notwithstanding  the  German 
form  of  his  name,  he  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  German.  We 
find  his  name  in  various  forms:  for  example,  Wemerius  or 
Gemerius,  Wamarius  or  Guarnarius,  Yrnerius,  or,  more  simple. 


*  Gilbert  Crispin,  an  abbot  of  West- 
minster, who  wrote  his  life  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  edition  of  his  works  pub- 
lished in  Paris  1648  (after  telling  as 
that  he  had  been  instrncted  in  his  youth 
in  the  schools  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
secular  laws  belonging  to  the  eleventh 
century),  which  is  now  in  the  library  of 
Naples,  adds :  **  In  ipsa  ajtatc  sentcntias 
depromere  sapuit,  quas  gratanter  jnris- 
periti  vel  pnetores  civitatis  acccptabant 
Meminit  norom  Patria."    The  law  re- 


ferred to  was  the  Lombardian  law, 
which,  during  the  tenth  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eleventh  centuries, 
was  the  chief  object  of  study  in  the 
school  of  Pavia,  where  Lanfranc  had 
been  during  his  youth. 

'  Odofredus,  upon  the  law  of  the 
Digest,  1,  1,  De  just  it  ia  et  jure^  6,  f. 
Ulp. :  "  Quidam  Duminus  Pepo  coepit 
anctoritate  sua  Icgcre  in  legibus,  tamen 
qnidquid  fnerit  de  scientia  sua,  nallius 
nominis  f  uit" 
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Irnerius*     He  was  sumamed  lucerna  Juris,  and  was  the  first  of 
those  known  as  the  Glossators. 

614.  This  name  has  been  given  to  them  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  their  principal  labours,  which,  in  addition  to  oral 
instruction,  consisted  in  inscribing  upon  the  manuscripts  of  the 
laws  of  Justinian  notes,  at  first  exceedingly  brief  but  which 
afterwards  became  more  extensive.  These  notes  were  inter- 
linearj  or  marginal;  their  publication  served  as  the  material 
out  of  which  the  whole  edifice  of  the  legal  science  of  this  period 
was  constructed.  Glossa,  and  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  fflosa, 
an  obscure  word,  signifies  the  explanation  of  abstruse  words 
and  difficult  passages,  '*  lingutB  secretioris  interpretation  ( Quin- 
tiUan,  lib.  i.).  This  practice  had  been  known  at  an  earlier 
date.  The  Bible  had  its  gloss  firom  the  ninth  century,  and  we 
have  an  example  of  the  same  system  being  applied  to  the  law 
of  Justinian  in  a  very  old  gloss  of  the  Institutes  called  the 
Gloss  of  Turin,  which  has  been  published  by  Savigny  in  the 
appendix  to  his  History  of  the  Roman  Law  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Their  labours,  however,  in  this  respect  were  consider- 
able and  important,  and  extended  to  the  whole  body  of  Jus- 
tinian's law,  and  were  regarded  as  an  authority  throughout 
Europe ;  indeed  we  at  the  present  day  are  more  indebted  to 
these  writers  than  we  are  generally  aware. 

Glos,  in  its  passage  through  the  various  languages  of  the 
world,  has  become  commentsiry ^jaserie  (twaddle),  criticism  more 
or  less  ridiculous,  and  fi:om  being  brief  has  grown  prolix.  La 
Fontaine  makes  his  monkey  comment  (gloser)  upon  the  ele- 
phant, and  Boileau  all  mankind  upon  the  misadventures  of 
marriage : 

"  Je  sais  que  c'est  an  texte  oik  chacnn  fait  sa  glose." 

616.  The  school  of  the  glossators  in  its  first  phase,  which 
embraces  the  whole  of  the  twelfth  centiuy,  decreased  in  value, 
and  terminated  with  Accursius  before  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  As  to  this  period  of  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  noticing  those  of  the 

HH 
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glossators  known  as  the  four  doctors  to  Placcntinus  and  to 

Yacarius. 

The  four  doctors^  who  may  be  reviewed  together,  were — 

Ist,  Bulgarus,  sumamed,  like  Chrysostom,  the  mouth  of  gold 

{o8  aureum);  died  in  the  year  1166;  2nd,  Martinus  Gosia; 

died  shortly  before  Bulgarus;   3rd,  Jacobus;  died  in  1178; 

and  4th,  Ugo,  who  died  between  1166  and  1171.     All  four 

belonged  to  Bologna,  as  did  the  founder  of  their  schooL     One 

of  their  oontemporaries  ascribed  to  Imerius  this  distich,  in 

which  he  assigns  to  each  his  character,  and  designates  Jacobus 

as  alter  ego : 

**  Balganis  est  nrtun,*  Martdnaa  eopia  leg^nm, 
Mens  legmn  est  Ugo,  Jaoobnt  id  qao  ega'' 

Placentinus,  who  belonged  to  Placentia,  and  was  bom  about 
the  year  1120,  is  remarkable  from  the  fact,  that  after  the  public 
declaration  made  by  William,  Lord  of  Montpellier  in  the  year 
1180,  whereby  he  abolished  the  monopoly  of  instruction  in  that 
city,  he  founded  at  Montpellier  our  first  school  of  law  and 
introduced  the  writings  and  the  system  of  the  glossators.  Here 
too  he  composed  several  of  his  works.  Afl«r  being  in  Italy 
for  several  years  he  went  a  second  time  to  Montpellier,  where 
he  died  in  the  year  1192. 

Vacarius,  who  was  a  Lombard,  was  famous  in  the  same  way 
in  the  history  of  England.  He  was  taken  fi:om  Bologna  to 
England  in  1144,  by  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  took  with  him  his  manuscript  of  the  texts  of  Justinian,  and 
founded  a  school  of  law  at  Oxford,  thus  introducing  as  a  novelty 
in  England  the  system  of  instruction  of  Bologna.  It  was  in 
order  to  spare  those  students  who  had  no  pecuniary  resources 
the  expense  of  obtaining  costly  manuscripts  that  he  made  ex- 
tracts from  the  various  parts  of  the  law  of  Justinian,  adding 
certain  extremely  brief  glosses.  This  work  was  entitled  Liber 
ex  universo  enucleato  jure  exceptus  (or  extract),  et  pauperibtis 
prcBsertim  destinatus;  whence  is  said  to  be  derived  the  name 
of  PauperistSy  which  was  formerly,  and  for  a  long  time,  applied 
to  the  students  of  Oxford. 

*  Should  not  this  be  aurum,  in  allusion  to  his  sorname,  **  month  of  gold  ?** 
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616.  The^  school  of  Bologna^  diiring  this  period  of  actiye 
studj  and  propagation  of  the  texts  of  Justinian,  attracted  to 
it  a  great  crowd  of  students,  who  came  from  various  parts  <^ 
Europe.  There  were,  it  is  said,  at  one  period,  ten  thousand 
members  of  fiunilies,  small  and  great,  clerical  or  lay,  studying 
there,  many  of  them  being  already  grey  with  age. 

The  &me  of  this  school  had  reached  Paris,  and  it  is  to  this 
that  we  owe  the  anecdote  concerning  Abelard,  who  turned 
the  lawyers  into  ridicule,  and  boasted  that  he  could  explain  any 
passive  whatever  of  the  Corpus  juris  ;  a  small  portion  of  the 
Code  was  presented  to  him,  and  before  he  had  reached  the 
second  line  he  was  obliged  to  confess  his  inability :  **  Nescio 
quid  velit  dicere  ista  /ex."  The  pupils  of  the  glossators  had 
maliciously  selected  a  difficult  passage.^  The  anecdote,  if  true, 
is  necessarily  anterior  to  the  year  1140.  From  this  date  the 
practice  of  translating  various  portions  of  the  Corpus  juris  into 
French  commenced.  Many  of  our  learned  men  have  possessed 
manuscripts,  the  most  ancient  of  which  was  a  translation  of  the 
Code  made  about  the  year  1135.*  We  have  still  in  our  library 
of  Montpellier,  and  in  the  Imperial  library,  MSS.  belonging 
to  the  thirteenth  century,  which  are  translations  from  the 
Digest,  the  Code  and  the  Institutes. 

Bernard,  preacher  of  the  second  crusade  in  1146,  the  accuser 
of  Abelard,  whose  condemnation  he  secured  in  the  Council 
of  Sens,  and  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  whom  he  caused  to  be 
expelled  from  France,  while  waiting  the  slow  fire  which  was 
to  consume  him  at  Rome,  declaimed  vehemently  before  Pope 
Eugenius  III.,  who  filled  the  holy  see  from  1145  to  1153, 
aj^ainst  the  ardour  with  which  the  ecclesiastics,  even  in  the 


'  Odofredns,  Gloss  npon  lex  5  of  the 
Code,  book  3,  tit  89,  Ionium  regun^ 
(htmm  (this  is  the  law  in  question): 
"  Dicitnr  quod  fuit  quidam  qui  vocaba- 
tur  rctrus  Bailardua  .  .  .  £t  valde 
dcridcbat  Icgistas  et  jactabat  de  quod 
nulla  lex  esset  in  Corpore  juris ,  quan- 
tumcnmquc  esset  difficilis  in  littera, 
quin  in  earn  poneret  casum  et  de  ea 
trahcret  sanum  intellcctnm.  Undc  una 
die  fuit  sihi  ostcnsa  a  quodam  ista  lex, 
et  tunc  ipse  dixit:  Nescio  quid  velit 
dicere  ista  lex.    Unde  derisas  fait" 


'  Julien  Brodeao,  Antuftatiom  tur 
let  arritt  de  Locret.  I  haye  in  my 
possession  the  ancient  French  transla- 
tions in  MS.  of  the  Code  of  Jnstinian, 
made  in  the  time  of  Lothaire  II.  and  of 
Pope  Innocent  II.,  about  the  year  1136. 
See  also  upon  this  subject  Menage, 
Observations  sur  la  langue /ran^aise^ 
part  1,  cap.  3;  J.  Doujat,  Ilistoria 
juris  ciHlis  Homanorum  (1678);  the 
President  Bonhier,  Observations  sur 
la  eoutume  de  Baurgogne,  cap.  4  (84), 
vol.  1,  p.  389. 
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papal  palace^  devoted  themselves  to  the  laws  of  Justinian  in- 
stead of  the  laws  of  our  Saviour:  '^  Quando  oramus?  Quando 
doxemus  populos  f  Quando  cBdificamus  Ecclesiam  f  Quando 
meditamur  in  lege  f  JEt  quidem  quotidie  perstrepunt  in  palatio 
leges y  sed  Justiniani,  non  Domini^^  Successive  councils — that 
at  Kheims  in  llSl^  the  Lateran  in  1139  and  that  at  Tours  in 
1162— prohibited  the  religious  firom  making  a  profession  of  the 
study  of  modem  laws  under  penalty  of  excommunication.'  The 
decretal  of  Honorius  III.,  in  1220,  re-enacted  this  prohibition, 
adding  a  prohibition  against  teaching  Koman  law  at  Paris  and 
the  neighbouring  towns,  also  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion.' The  motive  ascribed  for  the  decretal  is  worthy  of  note. 
It  is  that  in  France,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  province  anciently 
called  the  '*  Isle  of  France "  and  in  several  other  provinces,  the 
laity  did  not  use  the  laws  of  the  Roman  emperors  (  Quia  in 
Francia  et  nonnullis  provinciis,  laid  Romanorum  imperatorum 
legibus  non  utuntur);  and  as  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  that 
there  is  very  little  which  cannot  be  explained  by  canonical  law. 
This  is  the  reason  assigned;  the  real  object  was  to  preserve  in 
the  university  of  Paris  the  monopoly  of  theological  instruction, 
and  in  Italy  the  preponderance  of  the  school  of  Bologna. 

There  was  some  reason  in  the  decretal  for  sapng  that  the 
Roman  law  was  not  received  as  a  governing  law  in  the  Isle  of 
France  and  in  the  surrounding  provinces,  especially  the  texts 
of  Justinian.  The  result  of  this  prohibition  as  to  Paris  was  the 
establishment  of  the  school  of  law  at  Orleans,  which  took  place 
about  1236  ;  and  in  the  south,  where,  fi'om  the  time  of  Placen- 
tinus,  the  school  of  Montpellier  had  existed,  several  others  were 
established,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  of  Toulouse  in  1228. 


'  Bernard,  De  considerationej  ad 
Evgenium  III.^  lib.  i.  c.  4.  Vol.  ii. 
p.  410,  of  edition  of  1690. 

*  ''Statnimns  nt  nulli  omnino  post 
▼otum  religionis  et  professionem,  ad 
physicam,  legesve  mnndanas  leg:endas 
permittatur."  This  last  conncil  was 
presided  over  by  Pope  Alexander  III. 

*  The  provisions  of  the  decretal  of 
Honorius  III.  have  passed  into  the  Cor- 
vm  jnrU  canonici,  Decret.  Greg.  IX. 
lib.  V.  tit.  83,  ch.  28 :  ParisiU  et  in 


locu  vicinis  jug  civile  legi  non  debet : 
**  Firmiter  interdicimos,  et  districtias 
inhibcmus,  ne  Parisiis,  vcl  in  civitati- 
bns  sen  aliis  locis  vicinis,  qnigqnam  do- 
cere  vel  andire  jus  civile  prajsnmat." 
Dumoulin,  three  hundred  years  later 
made  a  note  on  this  provision,  with  the 
following  protest :  "  Ego  vero  dico  qaod 
Papa  non  nabuit  potestatem  prohil>eiidi 
in  regno  Franciae,  sive  laTcis,  sive  cle- 
ricis :  quia  regnum  Francias  nullo  modo 
dcpeudot  a  Papa." 
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All  these  universities,  and  those  which  were  established  in  great 
numbers  in  the  following  centuries,  taught  the  canon  and  the 
civil  law  firom  the  texts  of  Justinian,  the  University  of  Paris 
being  only  able  to  teach  this  latter  law  as  an  accessory  when- 
ever considered  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  canon  law. 
In  1576  an  order  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  necessary  to 
accord  as  an  exceptional  &vour — which  was  not  to  be  held  as  a 
precedent — to.Cujas  and  the  contemporary  doctors  of  canon  law 
of  Paris,  the  fitculty  of  lecturing,  professing  and  graduating  in 
civil  law  in  that  city,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  time,  that  is  to  say,  on  account  of  the  religious  troubles 
which  had  interrupted  the  course  of  study  at  Bourges.  The 
prohibitions  of  1220,  against  which  Dumoulin  struggled  in  vain 
three  hundred  years  after,  in  the  protest  which  we  have  men- 
tioned in  our  note,  which  prohibitions  were  renewed  by  the 
edict  of  1579  to  the  Etats  de  Blois,  art.  69,  were  not  removed 
until  the  edict  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  April,  1679,  after  having 
existed  for  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

617.  The  glossators,  notwithstanding  that  the  gloss  had  been 
their  chief  and  characteristic  work,  did  not  limit  themselves  to 
it.  They  also  wrote  what  were  called  apparatus^  which  were 
extended  and  connected  glosses,  forming  a  species  of  com- 
mentary upon  an  entire  title  or  section  of  the  Corpus  juris; — 
summcBy  which  were  summaries  or  resumes^  by  the  means  of 
which  they  opened  up  the  course  of  instruction  they  proposed 
to  pursue  ; — casus y  confined  to  constructing  upon  each  law,  that 
contained  any  difficulty,  a  species  of  example  or  illustration ; — 
hrocarday  or  rules  of  law  drawn  from  the  texts  and  given  in 
their  entirety,  with  parallel  paragraphs  containing  apparent 
difficulties,  with  the  attempts  to  explain  them.  Azo,  who  had 
amongst  his  pupils  Accursius,  was  celebrated,  in  addition  to  the 
reputation  that  he  acquired  as  an  instructor,  for  his  summcBy  his 
apparatus^  and  his  book  of  brocarda.  We  have  the  lessons  of 
certain  of  the  glossators,  as  published  either  by  themselves  or 
by  their  pupils.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  glossators,  and 
amongst  them  Imerius,  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  special 
treatises,  but  mainly  upon  actions  and  the  mode  of  procedure. 
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Section  CXXV. 
Brachtlogus  et  Petri  Exceptiones  Legum  Komanorum. 

618.  The  historian  of  legal  literature  meets  about  this 
period  with  two  elementary  manuals  of  Koman  law  upon  the 
text  of  Justinian,  one  composed  in  Italy,  the  other  at  Valencia 
in  Dauphiny,  the  date  of  which  is  between  the  end  of  the 
ekventh  century  and  that  of  the  twelfth.  We  are  not  able 
to  determine  accurately  whether  these  were  anterior  to  the 
school  of  the  glossators  of  Bologna,  or  whether  they  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  impulse  given  by  that  school :  both  are  constructed 
upon  the  model  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  and  are,  like  the 
Institutes,  divided  into  four  books,  having,  however,  modifica- 
tions in  the  order  in  which  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  are 
distributed,  the  Institutes  being  the  basis.  We  find  in  connec- 
tion with  them  the  Pandects,  the  Code,  and  the  Novellce  firom 
the  Epitome  of  Julian.  The  work  composed  in  Italy  is  more 
paiiicularly  upon  Boman  law;  that  composed  at  Valencia 
Itdapts  this  law  to  the  various  institutions  or  local  customs,  to 
the  canon  law,  and  to  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  that  pro- 
vince. It  is  with  this  object  dedicated  to  Odilo,  the  vicar  or 
representative  of  the  lord  justice,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
then  reigning  Emperor  of  Germany,  for  the  province  of  Aries, 
in  which  Valencia  was  situated. 

The  Italian  work,  which  in  many  of  the  manuscripts  is  with- 
out title,  and  in  others  has  various  titles,  the  Corpus  legum y 
Summa  Novellaruniy  has  been  generally  known  during  the  last 
three  centuries  under  the  title  of  Brachylogus  totius  juris  civilisy 
or,  more  briefly,  Brachylogus^  which  signifies  a  brief  discourse  or 
precis.  This  name  was  given  to  it  arbitrarily  in  an  edition  of 
1563;  another  edition,  which  appeared  in  1570,  gave  it  the 
name  of  JSnchiridiuniy  or  manual ;  but  the  name  Brachylogus 
is  that  by  which  it  is  generally  known.  Savigny  is  of  opinion 
that  the  work  was  composed  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  he  is  disposed  to  ascribe  it,  though  without  positive 
proof,  to  Imerius  himself.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
school  of  Imerius  belonged  to  the  latter  end  of  the  elcvcntli 
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and  to  the  earlier  years  of  the  twelfth  century^  and  that  we 
hear  no  more  of  him  after  1118.' 

As  to  the  work  commenced  at  Valencia^  it  is  known  under 
the  title  borne  by  several  of  the  manuscripts^  Petri  exceptiones 
(extracts)  legum  Romanoruniy  or>  by  contraction^  the  Petrus, 
We  know  nothing  of  this  Petrus  except  what  we  gather  from 
the  work  itself>  sare  that  he  inhabited  Valencia  or  its  territory. 
Savigny  is  of  opinion  that  his  work  is  anterior  to  the  school  €i 
Bologna^  and  even  to  the  collection  of  canons  made  by  Yves  €i 
Chartres^  of  whom  we  hare  already  spoken.  It  serves  as  a 
proof  that  the  law  of  Justinian  was  known  and  observed  in  that 
part  of  Qmi  before  the  works  of  the  glossators.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  influence  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Grerman  em- 
pire upon  these  countries  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  from 
the  connection  that  it  had  with  Italy.  We,  however,  are  in<* 
clined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Laferridre,  that  the  book  of  Petrus 
is  posterior  to  th^  collection  of  the  canons  of  this  Yves  of 
Chartres,  and  consequently  posterior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  school  of  Bologna,  inasmuch  as  Yves  of  Chartres  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Imerius.*  This  book  was  probably  composed 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  author  does  not  give  the  text  of  Justinian  as  a  novelty, 
and  that  he  makes  no  use  whatever  either  of  the  Theodosian 
Code  or  the  Breviarium  Alarici,  the  Roman  law  in  force 
in  Oaul  before  the  introduction  of  the  Corpus  juris  of  Jus- 
tinian.' 


*  Between  1651,  the  date  of  the  first 
edition,  and  1761,  we  can  enumerate 
twenty-one  editions  of  the  Braehylogtti, 
ten  of  which  were  published  at  Lyons, 
five  in  Germany,  and  six  in  Italy ;  the 
modern  edition,  to  which  preference 
should  be  giyen,  is  that  of  Edward 
Boecking,  published  at  Berlin,  1829. 

*  The  proof  relied  upon  rests  upon  a 
mntilated  passage  no  longer  haying  any 
meaning  which  appeared  in  a  portion 
of  the  Petrus  ^3,  36),  which  appears  in 
a  collection  of  the  canons  of  lyes  of 
Chartres  (8,  98).  As  this  mutilated 
)»a8sage  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  canons  composed  at 
Saragossa,  and  styled  (ketar  Angtu- 


tana,  we  must  conclude,  with  tjafer- 
ri^re,  that  this  latter  collection  is  pos- 
terior to  Tyes  of  Chartres.  See,  upon 
the  BrachylogHij  Sayigny's  Hutaire 
du  droit  ramain  au  moyen-dae,  yol.  iL 
par.  451,  etc,  of  the  French  transla- 
tion, and  upon  the  Petrus,  the  same 
work,  p.  82,  etc.,  compared  with  Lafer- 
ri^re's  Hutoire  du  droit,  yol.  iy.  p.  293, 
etc. 

'  The  first  edition  of  the  Petrus  was 
published  at  Strasbourg  in  1500;  for  a 
modem  edition  of  the  same,  reference 
should  be  made  to  Savigny  in  his  Ap- 
pendix, yol.  iv.  p.  298,  to  the  translation 
of  his  History  of  the  Roman  La/tv  of 
the  Middle  Ages, 
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Section  CXXVI. 

Manuscripts  and  Texts  of  the  Corpus  juris  Justiniani — 
The  Pandect^e  Florentin-e  and  the  Vulgate — The 
ANCIENT  Digest,  THE  Infortiatum  and  the  new  Digest. 

618.  The  glossators  do  not  appear  to  have  known,  and,  at 
all  events,  they  have  not  employed,  in  their  works  upon  Roman 
law,  anything  but  the  Corpus  juris  of  Justinian;  their  resources 
were  limited  to  this,  and  to  it  they  strictly  adhered.  Although 
their  field  was  thus  limited,  it  nevertheless  afforded  them  ample 
scope;  but  they  handled  the  text  roughly;  they  turned  and 
twisted  it  in  every  possible  way,  as  the  indefatigable  agriculturist 
turns  his  soil.  It  is  to  them  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  refer- 
ences which  are  contained  in  the  current  editions  of  the  present 
day,  and  which  are  of  so  much  use  to  us ;  they  are  the  result  of 
a  herculean  task,  of  a  series  of  investigations  and  incessant  com-» 
parison  of  each  law,  and  of  each  passage  of  the  law,  with  other 
laws  and  other  parallel  passages,  analogous,  explanatory  or  con- 
tradictory. They  also  accomplished  much  by  the  comparison 
and  critical  examination  of  different  manuscripts,  often  in  them- 
selves defective  and  fi^quently  at  variance. 

620.  There  is  a  legend  which,  like  all  legends,  has  found  some 
to  attach  credence  to  it  (Sigonius  was  the  first  to  give  it  weight),* 
and  which  was  commonly  received  till  the  year  1726,  when  Fr. 
Grandi,  a  professor  of  Pisa,  treated  it  as  a  &,ble.  From  that 
date  it  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy.  It  says  that,  in  the 
sacking  of  Amalphi,  in  1137,  by  the  people  of  Pisa,  who  were 
the  allies  of  the  Emperor  Lothaire,  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Pandects  was  discovered,  which  had  been  sent  to  Amalphi  by 
Justinian;  that  the  Pisans  carried  it  to  Pisa  and  received  it 
jfrom  the  Emperor  Lothaire  as  a  gift,  and  that  this  discovery 
and  the  appearance  of  the  manuscript  was  the  cause  of  the 
revival  of  the  study  of  Justinian  law,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
school  of  the  glossators  at  Bologna. 

621.  The  part  of  this  legend  which  is  manifestly  false  is, 

'  Sigonius,  De  regno  Itali<r,  ii.  2. 
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that  the  alleged  discovery  was  the  cause  of  the  revival  of  the  study 
of  the  law  of  Justinian^  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  long  before 
the  year  1137  Roman  law  was  publicly  taught^  both  at  Kavenna 
and  at  Bologna ;  that  the  school  of  Imerius  had  shed  its  light 
far  and  wide ;  that  this  school  terminated  in  1118,  and  that  the 
labours  of  his  successors  had  not  merely  commenced  but  had 
made  considerable  progress. 

It  is  however  true  that  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Pandects, 
of  very  great  antiquity,  embracing  the  entire  collection,  which 
was  treated  by  the  city  with  the  greatest  veneration  and  guarded 
with  scrupulous  care,  did  exist  at  Pisa;  that  the  glossators  re- 
ferred to  this  particular  text  by  the  style  of  littera  Pisana,  and 
that,  in  the  year  1406,  Pisa  having  fallen  imder  the  dominion 
of  Florence,  this  valuable  document  was  transported  to  that 
city,  whence  it  derived  the  name  under  which  it  has  remained 
famous,  viz.,  that  of  PandectcB  Florentines. 

The  point  of  controversy  is,  how  and  when  this  manuscript 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Pisans?  Odofredus,  one  of  the 
jurists  of  Bologna,  who  belonged  to  the  second  phase,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Accursius,  and  who  died  in  1265,  tells  us  in  bad  Latin 
that  this  manuscript  had  been  transported  from  Constantinople 
to  Pisa  at  the  same  time  as  the  Constitutions  of  Justinian.* 
Odofredus  was  at  least  a  hundred  years  later  than  the  pretended 
conquest  of  Amalphi.  Bartolus,  who  died  in  1357,  in  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  that  is,  about  a  hundred  years  later,  also 
says  that  the  manuscript  had  always  been  at  Pisa,  and  that  in 
a  complete  condition.*  On  the  other  hand,  some  historical 
notes  in  Latin  referring  to  the  maritime  wars  of  the  Pisans, 
bearing  date  1320,  and  which  are  added  as  an  appendix  to  a 
statute  bearing  date  1318,  and  a  passage  from  a  chronicle  or 
annal  at  Pisa,  in  Italian,  relative  to  the  same  wars,  and  two 
lines  of  a  poem,  all  derived  from  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth 
century,   explicitly    relate    the    capture   of   the   Pandects   at 

•  Odofredus,  on  the  law  23,  f.  Paul.,  •  Bartolus,  on  the  rubric  of  tit.  3, 

J)\^.C)y\yDereiriiidicat'wne:**\Jni\Q  Soluto  matrimonio,  lib.  xxiv. :  "Hoc 

si  vidcatis  Pandectam  qnie  est  Pisis,  volnmon  {Infortiatum)  nnnqnam  fnit 

qune   Pandccta,  qoando  constitntiones  amissnm.      Semper  enim   fuit  totum 

fnerunt  fa^-tos,  fmt  deportata  dc  Con-  volnmen  Pandectamm  Pisis  et  adhac 

stantiuopoli  Pisis,  est  de  mala  littera."  est." 
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AmalpliL  Savigny,  after  having  inyestigated  the  matter, 
rejects  the  account  given  of  this  conquest^  as  had  Fr.  Grandi  in 
the  year  1726^  and  upon  his  authority  this  "ptliry  controversy 
has  terminated.  Laferridre,  nevertheless,  who  also  investigated 
the  matter,  believes  in  the  allied  conquest,  but  both  agree 
that  the  matter,  as  it  now  stands,  is  of  little  importance.* 
There  is,  however,  a  point  which,  though  of  secondary  import- 
ance, is  not  without  its  value,  which  is,  whether  Imerius  and 
the  early  glossators,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded  up  to  the  year 
1137,  were  acquainted  with  and  used  this  manuscript  or  not. 
If  it  is  true  that  it  only  came  to  the  notice  of  the  glossators  as 
the  result  of  the  sacking  of  Amalphi,  and  that  only  in  th6  year 
1 137,  it  is  probable  that  the  sudden  appearance  of  such  a  docu- 
ment, and  under  such  circumstances,  would  have  been  noted  in 
their  works.     No  such  mention  however  occurs. 

622.  The  manuscript  of  the  Florentine  Pandects  is  the  only 
ancient  MS.  now  extant,  neither  of  the  others  being  of  more 
ancient  date  than  the  time  of  the  glossators.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  the  glossators  possessed  more  ancient  manuscripts, 
which  were  in  existence  in  Italy  in  their  time,  and  which  have 
since  been  lost,  doubtless  as  a  result  of  their  own  works.  It  is 
by  the  aid  of  these  different  manuscripts,  by  comparing  them 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  MS.  at  Pisa,  that  the  glossators 
had  been  able,  piece  by  piece,  to  reconstruct  the  text  of  the 
Pandects,  known  as  the  littera  Bononiensisy  or  text  of  Bologna, 
or  the  VulgatUy  the  accredited  and  generally  received  text.  It 
is  well  to  notice  the  three  applications  of  this  term.  The 
Vulgate  is  that  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  alone  approved  as 
the  canonical  text  by  the  council  of  Trent ;  the  Vulgate  is  the 
Latin  version  of  the  Novellce  contained  in  the  Authenticuniy 
generally  accepted,  without  any  definite  authority,  before  the 
translations  made  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  for 
promulgation  in  Italy  ;  and,  finally,  the  Vulgate  is  that  text  of 
the  Pandects  as  reconstructed  by  the  labours  of  the  glossators 
by  a  critical  examination  of  ancient  manuscripts,  and  which  is 
now  in  p^eneral  circulation. 

•  Savigny,  vol.  iii.  p.  71  et  scq. ;  Laferridrc,  Vol.  iv.  p.  3C9. 
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623.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  Florentine  MS.  of  the 
Pandects  inverts  the  order  of  some  of  the  parts,  an  arrange- 
ment which  doubtless  arose  at  an  early  though  unknown  date, 
by  a  misplacing  of  the  leaves.  All  the  other  MSS.  have  the 
same  inversion.  We  should  be  inclined  to  conclude  that  all 
the  manuscripts  were  taken  firom  the  original  Florentine,  or 
that  some  still  more  ancient  copies  existed  Arom  which  they 
all,  including  the  Florentine,  have  been  derived,  and  in  which 
the  same  misplacement  occurred.  Certain  passages,  however, 
which  are  wanting,  or  which  are  evidently  erroneous  in  the 
Florentine  edition,  but  which  are  to  be  found  or  rectified  as  the 
case  may  be  in  the  Vulgate,  prove  the  existence  of  distinct 
copies.  Among  the  explanations  which  have  been  suggested, 
and  which  have  given  rise  to  considerable  controversy,  the 
most  simple  is  the  following,  that  the  manuscript  possessed  by 
the  glossators  did  not  contain  the  concluding  part  of  the  Pan- 
dects, and  that  recourse  was  had  to  a  copy  of  the  Florentine 
MS.  in  order  to  complete  the  others  in  that  respect. 

624.  The  Florentine  MS.  is  in  one  volume,  containing  all  the 
Pandects.  This  was  not  the  case,  however,  with  all  the  Italian 
manuscripts.  The  texts  employed  by  the  early  glossators  came 
to  them  in  several  volumes  and  at  different  times.  Odofredus, 
to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  who  wrote  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  adopted  this  order.*  From  this  fact 
arose  the  traditional  division  into  three  volumes,  which  we  find 
in  the  Vulgate,  viz.,  the  Digestum  vetus,  or  ancient  Digest, 
the  Infortiatum  and  the  Digestum  novum — 

"  Jc  sais  ]e  Ckxlo  entior  avec  Ics  Anthentiqnes, 
Le  Digeste  noaTeaa,  le  Yieux,  Tlnfortiat.'' 

"  A  fine  speech  to  make  to  a  woman !"  says  the  Dorante  of 
Comeille,  in  the  comedy  of  the  Menteur, 

Many  speculations  have  been  hazarded  as  to  the  meaning  of 

'  Odofredus,  ploss  on  the  Jnfortia-  fait  inyentum  Infortiatnm  sine  tribaa 

turn,  lib.  xxxT.  tit.  \i.,Ad  leg.  Falcid.,  partibas;  postca  faemnt  portati  Trefl 

law  82,  fraj».  of  UIp.,  on  the  words  Tres  libri ;    nltimo  liber  Autenticoram  in- 

partes :    "  Cum  libri   fuerunt  portati,  ventus  est :  et  ista  ratio  quarc  omnes 

fuernnt  portati  hi  libri:   Codex,  Dig.  libri  antiqni  habcnt  scporatain." 
vetus  ct  novum,  et  Institutioncs ;  postua 
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the  term  Infortiatum — some  ingenious^  others  absurd.  Es- 
tiemie  Pasquier  wittily  refuses  to  enter  into  these  subtleties ; 
he  regards  it  as  a  stupid  distinction,  with  three  foolish  titles, 
resulting  from  ignorance,  and  therefore  inexplicable.  It  is 
sufficient  for  the  reader  to  remember,  that  this  is  the  name 
given  to  one  of  the  three  sections  into  which  the  Vulgate  was 
divided,  the  other  two  being  called  the  Digestum  vetus  and  the 
Digestum  novum. 

The  division  of  the  Pandects  into  three  sections  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  glossators  to  the  jurists,  who  followed  them; 
when  the  art  of  printing  came  into  vogue,  all  the  editions  of 
the  Pandects,  comprising  for  the  most  part  those  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  always  arranged  according  to  this  division;  but 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  the  arrangement,  which  is  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Koman  law,  has  disappeared. 

626.  There  is  nothing  worthy  of  remark  concerning  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Institutes,  which,  on  account  of  their  ele- 
mentary character,  were  far  more  widely  circulated ;  nor  indeed 
concerning  those  of  the  Code  beyond  this,  that  the  manuscripts 
used  by  the  glossators  only  contained  the  first  nine  books,  the 
three  latter,  which  deal  with  public  law,  being  treated  separately, 
either  as  a  volume  or  as  a  separt.te  subject  of  instruction.  It 
was  this  collection  of  the  first  nine  books  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  Codex ;  the  residue,  that  of  Tres  libri.  This  division 
also  no  longer  exists.  We  will  not  add  anything  to  what  has 
already  been  said  concerning  the  manuscripts  of  the  NovellcBy 
except  that  Imerius  annexed  some  extracts  in  the  form  of 
glosses  to  his  work,  with  references  to  the  NovellcB  or  Authen^ 
ticum  from  which  they  were  derived.*  Some  of  his  successors 
increased  the  number  of  these  notes.  These  annotations,  under 
the  name  of  Authenticay  form,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  portion  of 
the  body  of  the  Code ;  they  are  contained  in  our  editions,  and 
are  of  great  service ;  those  of  the  Institutes  have  not  been  so 
well  preserved. 

*  Odofredns,  after  rclatinj?  the  anec-  libro  studuit  optimc,  ctbcne  scivit  enm, 

dote  as  above,  adds :  "  Sed  ipse  postca  cjiiod  api>arot  ex  eo  quod  ipse  atilitat«iu 

nmtavit  opinionem  snam .     .     .ct  dixit  posu it  super  C.  si^ando  aath.  quas  le« 

quod  st.indum  erat  iUo  libro ;  et  in  illo  guntur  super  Codice." 
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Section  CXXVII. 

The  Schools  op  the  Jurists  from  the  Glossators  to 

THE  Sixteenth  Century. 

626.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  European  jurists^ 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  Accursius, 
Bartolus  and  Alciat,  to  whom  must  be  added  Cujas. 

Savignj,  in  his  excellent  History  of  the  Boman  Law  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  mentions  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies,  starting  with  Imerius,  the  names  of  forty-seven  jurists 
who  had  attained  a  reputation ;  and  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  more  than  a  hundred,  amongst  whom  there 
arc  only  six  Germans  and  four  French,  all  the  others  being 
Italian.  Savigny  does  not  go  into  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
not  belonging  to  the  middle  ages. 

627.  Estienne  Pasquier,  who  commenced  the  publication  of 
his  Recherches  de  la  France  in  1561,  endeavoured  to  classify 
these  jurists  into  three  ages  or  schools;  the  first  called  the 
Glossators,  the  second,  who  were  named,  as  he  says,  by  scholars 
the  Scribentesy  and  whom  he  called  Docteurs  de  droit;  and 
finally,  the  third  class,  whom  he  is  pleased  to  call  Humanists^ 
^^ pour  avoir  mesle  en  beau  langage  latin  les  Lettres  Humaines 
avec  le  Droict,^^ 

The  first  series,  that  of  the  glossators,  closes  about  the  year 
1260  with  Accursius  and  his  sons;  he  gave  his  name  to  the 
school,  which  for  a  period  of  about  eighty  years  followed  in  his 
footsteps,  and  laboured  at  his  works  till  about  the  year  1340, 
when  Bartolus,  the  chief  of  the  second  series,  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  in  his  turn  acquired  great  reputation,  which 
resulted  in  the  Accursians  being  replaced  by  the  Bartolists. 
Thus,  next  to  the  glossators,  who  had  flourished  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years,  that  is,  firom  the  year  1100  to  1260  or  there- 
abouts, the  second  series  of  Estienne  Pasquier  in  its  turn  lasted 
from  the  year  1260  to  1510,  or  in  other  words  for  a  period  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  of  which  eighty  years 
belonged  to  the  Accursians  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  to  the 
Bartolists.      Then   Alciat,  about  the  year  1510,  opened  with 
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the  sixteenth  century  the  third  school,  in  which,  though  fol- 
lowing in  the  traces  of  his  predecessors,  Cujas  earned  a  higher 
reputation  than  any. 

628.  Accnrsiua  was  bom,  about  the  year  1182,  in  a  village 
near  Florence,  and  died  about  the  year  1260:  he  was  a  compiler 
of  glosses.  After  following  the  profession  of  the  law  for  about 
forty  years  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Bologna,  and  acquiring  honour 
and  considerable  wealth  by  lending  money  at  interest,  and  that 
even  to  his  pupils  (so  says  the  Satirist),  he  retired  to  the 
solitude  of  the  country,  probably  to  his  beautiful  ch&teau,  the 
Villa  Ricardina,  in  the  midst  of  his  vast  domains,  there  to  com- 
plete the  compilation  which  he  had  commenced.  This  work  has 
been  called  ^^  the  Great  Gloss."  It  contains  extracts,  collected 
and  combined  in  the  margin  of  each  text,  from  the  entire  Corpus 
juris 9  and  is  a  collection  of  the  ancient  annotations  of  the  whole 
school  of  the  glossators  supplemented  by  his  own  annotations. 
His  son  Cervottus,  not,  as  Savigny  says,  his  son  Francis,  to 
whom  the  credit  has  been  erroneously  given,  made  some  additions 
of  slight  importance.  It  is  clear  that  the  utility  of  this  work 
must  have  been  great,  inasmuch  as  it  condensed,  in  a  brief  and 
convenient  form,  the  learning  of  the  one  himdred  and  sixty 
years  which  followed  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Koman  law. 
This  book,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  gives  a  summary  of  the 
writings  of  the  glossators  and  destroys  their  identity.  To  the 
fact  that  Accursius  has,  in  some  cases,  quoted  the  names  of 
works  and  authors  we  owe  our  acquaintance  with  the  fragments 
of  the  writers  whom  he  has  mentioned.  As  to  the  works  them- 
selves they  were,  from  that  time,  neglected,  and  the  manuscripts, 
for  the  greater  part,  are  lost.  For  a  period  of  about  eighty 
years,  the  most  servile  adherence  was  shown  to  this  writer,  the 
gloss  enjoying  a  greater  authority  even  than  the  text.  "  I 
prefer  the  gloss  to  the  text,"  said  Cinus,  ironically,  who  was 
bom  in  1270  and  died  in  1336,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  reaction  and  for  the  labours  of  his  illustrious  pupil  Bartolus ; 
"  for,  if  I  quote  the  text,  both  judges  and  advocates  say  to  me, 
*  don't  you  think  that  the  glossator  knew  the  text  as  well  as  you, 
and  that  he  could  understand  it  better  than  you  ? ' " 
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It  is  owing  to  the  compilatiaQ  of  Aocnrsiiis^  which  is  a  huge 
mass  of  eontradictionSy  that  all  the  shafts  of  historical  ignoranoe, 
of  barbarous  Latin^  of  puerilitj  and  of  ridicule^  that  it  has  been 
the  fitshion^  since  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century^ 
to  hurl  against  the  glossators  as  a  body  without  any  distinction^ 
have  been  levelled  at  them.  Rabelais  makes  his  Pantagruel 
say  (book  2>  cap.  5)>  ^^Au  monde,  lui  faiUil  dire,  tCy  ha  livres 
tant  beaulxy  tant  aorneZy  tant  elegant  comme  tant  let  textet  det 
Pandectet;  mais  la  bordure  dTiceulxy  c*ett  attavoir  la  Glote  de 
Aceurtey  ett  tant  talle,  tant  infame  et  punaisey  que  ce  n^ett 
qu'ordure  et  villennie.'*  It  may  be  said  of  the  satirist  himself 
that^  in  his  jokes  and  pleasantries,  he  not  unfrequently  conceals 
the  point  of  his  wit  under  a  heap  of  rubbish.  Estienne 
Pasquier  (lib.  9,  ch.  34 ),  in  a  contrary  sense,  has  said  concern- 
ing Aocursius,  that  he  made  **un  Recueil  giniraly  tout  le  nom 
de  Ghttety  de  toutet  let  anciennet  annotationty  y  adjouttant 
plutieurt  bellet  obtervationt  de  ton  creuy  dont  il  borda  let  textet 
de  lafaqon  que  nout  voyont.^  In  these  days  scarcely  anyone 
ever  reads  the  Ghreat  Gloss,  or  indeed  has  any  occasion  to  read 
it.  Very  few  lawyers,  who  by  profession  are  civilians,  find  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  it.  When  they  do,  indeed,  it  is  not  with- 
out profit ;  but,  independently  of  the  mass  of  matter  with  which 
they  are  encumbered,  the  examples,  observations  and  interpre- 
tations, the  labours  of  the  different  glossators  will  always  be  of 
value,  first  and  chiefly  because  of  the  construction  of  the  text, 
secondly  for  the  references  by  figures  to  all  parallel,  similar  or 
contradictory  passages  which  have  been  applied  to  every  por- 
tion of  the  corpus  juris  and  which  constitute  much  of  the  value 
of  our  current  editions. 

628.  Bartolus,  who  belonged  to  Sasso  Ferrato,  in  Umbria, 
was  bom  in  1314  and  died  in  1357,  at  the  age  of  forty-four: 
he  was  a  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  and  firom 
the  year  1343  filled  the  same  post  with  great  reputation  in  that 
of  Perugia.  The  labours  of  the  glossators  upon  the  text  were 
ended,  and  servile  attachment  to  the  gloss  began  to  disappear. 
Amongst  the  more  intelligent,  Cinus,  the  master  of  Bartolus, 
had  ridiculed  it.     From  that  time  principles  commenced  to 
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take  the  place  of  the  text  and  the  gloss.  The  first  rank  in  this 
new  school  unquestionably  belongs  to  Bartolus.  His  commen- 
taries upon  the  three  parts  of  the  Digest  and  of  the  Code,  his 
Consiliay  Qucestiones  and  Tractatus,  attained  a  high  reputation 
in  Italy^  France,  Spain  and  Portugal.  His  opinion  had  so 
much  weight  in  the  courts  of  justice  that,  according  to  Estienne 
Pasquier,  the  expressions  plus  resolu  que  Bartole,  and  resolu 
comme  un  Bartole^  were  proverbial. 

Bartolus  himself  tells  us  that  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  to 
whom  he  had  been  sent  as  a  deputy  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Perugia,  appointed  him  his  counsellor,  and  gave  him  a  post  in 
his  household.  According  to  him  the  emperor  showed  him 
many  other  marks  of  fiivour,  and,  among  others,  conferred  on 
him  this  singular  diploma,  that  he  and  all  his  descendants  who 
should  be  professors  of  law  should  have  the  power  of  legitimizing 
their  pupils  in  cases  of  bastardy,  or  relieving  them  firom  the 
disadvantages  of  minority.  The  conferring  of  such  powers  by 
a  prince  upon  a  professor  and  his  descendants  was  an  exhibition 
of  imperial  authority  which,  in  those  times,  was  not  likely  to 
produce  any  very  great  sensation. 

Pantagruel,  with  the  greatest  irreverence,  treats  Accursius, 
Bartolus,  his  disciples  Baldus,  de  Castro,  and  many  others,  in 
the  same  way,  "  de  vieulx  mastinsy  qui  jamais  rCentendirent  la 
moindre  loy  des  PandecteSy  et  n^estoyent  que  gros  veaulx  de 
disme,  ignorans  de  tout  ce  qiCest  necessaire  a  rintelligence  des 
loix^'  (lib.  ii.  ch.  10).  In  this  manner  did  the  revivalists  of 
letters  in  France  throw  stones  at  this  Italian  brigade  and  those 
Italian  civilians ;  "  tous  tachez  et  infectez  de  ceste  ancienne 
lourditey^  said  Estienne  Pasquier  (book  9,  cap.  39).  These 
Italians,  however,  had  amongst  them  the  immortal  Dante, 
Petrarch  and  Ariosto,  to  say  nothing  of  their  great  artists. 

630.  Estienne  Pasquier,  in  his  book  9,  cap.  39,  says :  "  Le 
Steele  de  Fan  mil  cinq  cens  .  .  .  nous  apporta  une  nouvelle 
estude  de  Loix,  qui  fut  de  faire  un  mariage  de  Vestude  du 
Droict  avecques  les  Lettres  Humaines^  par  un  langage  latin 
net  et  poly.'*^  This  is  why  he  calls  the  jurists  of  the  third  age 
"  Humanistes."     This  was  a  literary  and  historical  study  of 
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law ;  which  did  not  merely  require  good  and  polished  Latin^  but 
also  demanded  the  Greek.  This  school  did  not,  like  its  prede- 
cessors^ limit  itself  to  the  works  of  Justinian^  it  sought  the 
sources  of  anterior  law,  both  under  the  republic  and  under  the 
empire,  also  tracing  it  into  the  Eastern  Empire ;  nor  did  it  limit 
its  researches  to  these  sources  of  information ;  it  ransacked,  with 
equal  ardour,  the  pages  of  the  historian,  the  prose  writer,  and 
the  poet.  In  this  way  jurists  and  men  of  letters  in  the  sixteenth 
century  went  hand  in  hand,  not  unfi-equently  being  mistaken 
the  one  for  the  other.  It  is  to  the  warmth  of  this  new  dis- 
cussion that  we  must  refer  the  invectiyes  of  Babelais,  and  the 
ill- sounding  epithets  of  Estienne  Pasquier  and  of  so  many  other 
writers  against  the  Koman  jurists  of  preceding  periods.  This 
absolute  contempt,  however,  was  not  participated  in  by  the  more 
learned  men  of  the  new  period,  such  as  Alciat  and  Cujas,  who 
in  many  points  did  honour  to  the  services  of  their  predecessors. 
These  successive  schools,  which  are  marked  in  history  in  order 
that  the  table  may  be  complete,  have  no  clearly-defined  lines  of 
demarcation.  For  neither  in  the  course  of  human  events  nor 
in  that  of  physical  nature  are  changes  instantaneous ;  the  dawn 
precedes  the  day,  the  twilight  gives  notice  of  approaching  night, 
and  each  has  its  degrees.  Estienne  Pasquier,  when  speaking 
of  the  three  jurists  as  pioneers  of  this  new  enterprise,  that  is 
to  say,  as  being  the  initiators  of  the  school  of  the  Humanists, 
Guil.  Budseus  of  Paris,  Andr^  Alciat,  an  Italian  of  Milan, 
and  Uldaric  Zaze  (or  Zazius),  a  German,  bom  in  the  town 
of  Constance,  observes  that  Budseus  in  the  year  1508,  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  published  his  annotations  upon  the 
Pandects  in  twenty-four  books,  in  which  ^^  non-seulemenf  il 
ouvrit  le  pas  an  beau  latin  par  seme  de  belles  Jkurs  d^histoireset 
sentences,  mats  aussi,  sur  le  commencement  de  son  ceuvre,  se 
desborda  en  invectives  contre  la  barbaric  des  anciens  Docteurs 
de  Droict  ;''^  giving  therefore  to  him  the  priority  over  Alciat, 
whose  first  publication  dates  in  the  year  1518.  But  by  glancing 
at  the  59th  cap.  of  Savigny's  work  entitled  **  The  Precursors  of 
the  New  School,"  we  see  that  the  leaning  towards  philology, 
literature  and  history  as  auxiliaries  to  jiudsprudence  had  been 
indicated  by  other  writers,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were 
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Italians,  there  being  scarcely  any  French,  Germans  or  Spaniards, 
and  these  belonged  to  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and,  consequently,  before  Budaeus,  Alciat  or  Zazius,  and  before 
the  movement  of  the  Humanists  had  commenced.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  the  revival  of  Greek  literature,  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Lascaris,  had  commenced  about  the  same  time  in 
Italy,  with  John  Lascaris  at  the  court  of  Charles  VIII.,  of 
Louis  XII.  and  of  Francis  L,  which  was  prior  to  its  appear- 
ance in  France. 

Guil.  Budaeus  was  the  secretary  of  Louis  XII.,  and  subse- 
quently was  counsellor  and  master  of  requests  under  Francis  I. 
He  was  intimately  connected  with  John  Lascaris,  the  first 
keeper  of  the  royal  library,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
resuscitator  of  Greek  literature  in  France.  He  was,  however, 
rather  a  scholar  than  a  jurist.  He  rendered  assistance  to  the 
jurists  both  as  a  literate  and  an  antiquarian.  Johannes  Ulric 
Zazius  published  about  the  same  period  in  Germany  a  catalogue 
with  annotations  and  interpretations  of  various  ante-Justinian 
legal  documents,  at  that  time  a  new  field  of  inquiry,  an  edition 
of  which  was  published  in  Paris  in  1534  by  Louis  Charondas. 
But  the  real  and  greatest  Koman  jurist  of  this  description 
before  Cujas  was  Alciat. 

631.  Andrd  Alciat  was  bom  at  Milan  in  the  year  1492,  and 
died  in  1550;  by  1518,  he  had  published  some  of  his  works, 
and  notably  his  commentaries  upon  the  three  last  books  of  the 
Code,  the  Tres  libru  He  became  professor  of  law  in  the 
University  of  Avignon  in  1522,  and  in  1529  was  called  to  the 
University  of  Bourges  by  Francis  I.,  but,  being  claimed  by 
his  sovereign,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  Francis  Sforza,  he  went  to 
Pavia,  afterwards  to  Bologna,  and  after  the  death  of  Sforza  to 
Ferrara,  whither  he  was  attracted  by  the  munificence  of  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  Estienne  Pasquier  says  that  Alciat  did  not 
meet  with  great  success  amongst  his  fellow  citizens;  and  he 
relates  that  having  gone  from  Toulouse  to  Italy  to  complete 
his  legal  studies,  he  received  three  or  four  lessons  from  Alciat 
at  Pavia,  and  that  passing  to  Bologna,  where  Marianus  Socinus 
was  the  professor,  according  to  the  ancient  practice  he  found 
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that  all  the  scholars  made  much  more  of  him>  and  that  the 
pleaders  preferred  to  address  themselves  to  Sociims  for  the 
simple  reason,  as  they  said,  that  he  had  never  lost  his  time  in 
the  study  of  the  Lettres  Humaines  as  had  Alciat.  The  repu- 
tation of  Alciat  was  not  the  less  considerable.  Several  sove- 
reigns endeavoured  to  attach  him  to  their  courts,  honoured  him 
with  dignities  or  sent  him  presents.  Pope  Paul  III.  created 
him  protonotary  of  the  Holy  See,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  a 
county  palatin  and  senator ;  and  as  a  result  he  amassed,  it  is 
said,  great  riches,  but  did  not  escape  the  imputation  of  being 
avaricious.  The  epitaph  inscribed  upon  his  tomb  in  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Epiphany  at  Pavia  concludes  with  this  phrase, 
"  Primus  Legum  studia  antiquo  restituit  decori.^^  But  gene- 
rosity and  a  consistent  simplicity  of  character  ought  always,  in 
the  life  of  the  jurist,  to  keep  pace  with  the  acquisition  of  honours 
and  emoluments. 

632.  Alciat  had  been  dead  about  four  years,  when  Jacques 
Cujas  (bom  at  Toulouse  in  1522,  and  who  died  in  1590),  who 
had  already  distinguished  himself  in  some  branches  of  study, 
made  his  appearance,  in  the  year  1554,  as  the  author  of  some 
notes  upon  Ulpian,  and  assumed  the  character  of  a  public  pro- 
fessor, by  being  elected  to  the  chair  at  Cahors.  He  acquired  a 
greater  reputation  than  either  of  those  to  whom  we  have  already 
alluded.  He  filled  a  prominent  place  in  the  new  school  which 
he  inaugurated,  giving  a  strong  impulse  to  the  study  of  the 
texts,  the  history  and  the  philology  of  Roman  law.  The  ser- 
vices thus  rendered  by  him  and  by  his  numerous  disciples  were 
of  the  most  durable  character.  His  history,  written  by  M.  Ber- 
riat  Saint  Prix,  is  characterized  by  that  accuracy  for  which 
oiu"  much-regretted  colleague  has  been  so  justly  famed. 

Estienne  Pasquier,  in  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  of  his  ninth 
book,  concludes  the  picture  which  he  has  drawn  of  the  three 
ages  in  the  following  words: — "Conclusion:  repassant  sur  les 
trois  chamhrees  de  ceux  qui  ont  escrit  sur  le  Droiety — en  la 
premierCyje  fais  grand  estat  d^Accurse  entre  les  Glossateurs  ; — 
en  la  seconde  de  Bartole  (it  part  Estienne  Fabre  et  Dumoulin, 
les  vrais  juriseonsultes  de  nostre  France); — et  entre  ceux  de  la 
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troisiesmey  qu*il  me  plait  de  nommer  HumanisteSyje  donne  le 
premier  lieu  a  nostre  Cujasy  qui  rCeuty  selon  man  jugementy  rCa 
el  rC  aura  jamais  par  aventure  son  pareiV^ 

It  is  apparent  from  what  has  been  said^  that  the  principal 
field  for  the  cultivation  of  Koman  jurisprudence  was^  during  four 
centuries,  Italy;  that  it  passed  thence  in  the  sixteenth  century 
to  France;  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
it  has  been  in  Germany. 


Section  CXXVIII. 
Roman  Law  considered  as  an  Element  op  French  Law. 

633.  The  principle  of  the  personality  of  law  which  supposes 
distinct  races  living  side  by  side  must  necessarily  disappear  in 
proportion  as  these  races  amalgamate.  This  result  accrued  in 
France  as  elsewhere ;  but  as  it  was  a  work  of  gradual  develop- 
menty  it  left  this  peculiarity,  that  the  law  became  territorial, 
whether  by  the  influence  of  numbers  or  by  that  of  authority,  or 
by  the  depth  to  which  the  ancient  roots  had  penetrated  the  soil. 
In  the  south  the  Roman  law  predominated ;  in  the  north  the 
customary  law,  varying  according  to  the  locality ;  the  dominant 
law  in  the  early  period  of  the  monarchy  being  Germanic. 

This  contrast  is  clearly  marked  by  two  documents.  In  the 
Constitution  generate  of  Clothaire  I.,  about  the  year  560,  we 
see  the  principle  of  the  personality  of  the  laws  recognized.^ 
Three  centuries  later,  that  is,  in  864,  in  the  Edit  sur  la  paix 
du  royaume  in  the  national  assembly  of  Pistae  (title  36  of  the 
Capitulaires  de  Charles  le  Chauve\  we  find  that  the  law  had 
become  territorial,  and  a  distinction  drawn  between  the  districts 
where  Roman  law  was  observed  and  where  it  was  not.*  Thus 
this  distinction  or  division  of  France  into  two  different  parts 
as  to  the  law  which  was  to  be  followed  is  connected  with  the 

*  Art.  4:  "Inter  Homanos  negotia  cetur.  Et  in  ilia  terra  in  qua  jadicia 
cansamm  romanis  legibus  pnecipimns  secundum  legem  romanam  non  jadi- 
terminari."    (Balaze,  1, 7.)  cantur .     .     .,  etc."    (Baluze,  ii.    173 

*  Art.  16:  "In  ilia  terra  in  quaju-  to  196.)    Many  other  articles,  13,  20, 
dicia  second  am  legem  Romanam  ter-  23,  31,  contain  similar  proylsions. 
minantur,  secundum  ipsam  legem  judi- 
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time  when  cohesion  existed  between  the  populations  of  the  same 
place,  when  the  personal  character  of  the  law  had  disappeared 
and  its  territorial  character  remained.  This  territorial  character 
was  established  about  three  centuries  before  the  introduction  of 
the  law  of  Justinian.  We  know  that  till  this  introduction  the 
expression  Lex  Romana  designated  in  Gaul  ante-Justinian  law^ 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Code  of  Theodosius  and  the  other 
texts  preserved  by  the  Breviarium  Alartciy  to  which  in  the 
ninth  century  it  was  the  habit  to  unite  Julian's  abridgment  of 
the  NbvellcB. 

634.  As  a  result  of  the  labours  of  Imerius  and  the  early 
glossators  of  the  school  of  Bologna  upon  the  texts  of  Justinian, 
as  a  result  of  the  teachings  of  Plaxsentinus  at  MontpeUier,  and 
of  the  spread  of  the  taste  throughout  Europe  for  this  new  study, 
the  law  of  Justinian  was  introduced  into  France,  and  cultivated 
as  a  science  without  ever  having  been  imposed  by  any  legisla- 
tive authority.  In  those  districts  which  had  recognized  Roman 
law  it  replaced  ante-Justinian  law,  and  was  regarded  as  the  last 
and  most  perfect  expression  of  Roman  law.  In  the  districts 
where  the  customary  law  prevailed,  although  it  was  true,  as 
says  the  decretal  of  Pope  Honorius  III.  in  1220,  that  these 
countries  were  not  governed  according  to  this  law,  the  legisla- 
tion of  Justinian  formed  a  part  of  the  instruction  given  by  the 
professors,  and  our  old  legal  works  written  in  the  North,  bear- 
ing the  characteristic  features  of  Coutumiers  from  the  reign  of 
St.  Louis,  exhibit  numerous  traces  of  Roman  law.  France 
was  still  divided  into  two  parts,  each  having  its  own  peculiar 
law ;  Petrus  of  Valentia  notices  this  in  his  work,*  but  the 
expression  of  pa^s  de  lot  Romaine  was  replaced  by  that  of 
pays  de  droit  ecrity  which  is  to  be  met  with  twice  in  an  ordi- 
nance of  St.  Louis,  in  the  month  of  April,  1250.* 


•  Petri  Exceptiones  legnm  Hotna- 
norunif  lib.  ii.  chap.  31  :  ".  .  .  His 
]>artibus  in  quibus  juris  legisqve  pru- 
dentia  viget;  aliis  vero  partibns  abi 
g/icratisHmai  leges  incognita  sunt .  .  ., 
etc." 

*  Ordonnancc  de  Lonis  IX.  au  sfget 
des  hiritiques;  Vincennes,  Avril  1260: 


"  Art.  4.  Licet  de  eonsneUtdine  gallU 
cana  alitcr  obscrvetnr,  quia  tamen  terra 
ilia  (he  refers  to  Carcassonne,  Beau- 
caire,  Tooloase,  Cahors  and  Roaergae) 
regi  consuevit  (at  dicitar)  et  adhnc 
rcgitur  jure  scripto  .  .  .,  etc." 
Art.  26  :  '' .  .  .  Tenero  tos  TdnmaSy 
quod  jure  scripto  in  iilis  partibns  ob- 
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636.  In  this  way  France,  while  it  continned  to  observe  the 
line  of  demarcation  produced  by  geographical  limits  and  the 
influence  of  events,  changed  in  the  twelfih  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies the  Roman  law  of  Theodosius  and  Alaric  for  that  of 
Justinian.  It  had  its  pays  de  droit  ecrit  in  the  south,  where 
the  legislation  of  Justinian  formed  the  principal  basis  of  the 
law,  and  its  pays  de  coutume  in  the  provinces  of  the  north, 
where  this  legislation  was  only  recognized  as  the  complement  of 
the  customary  law,  where  it  was  regarded  as  a  scientific  model, 
and  where  its  study  was  considered  necessary  as  a  branch  of  legal 
instruction.  The  customs  did  not,  in  the  pays  coutumiers, 
prevent,  in  the  case  of  the  law  being  defective  or  of  a  con- 
troversy arising,  appeal  being  had  to  the  Roman  law,  at  least 
as  a  scientific  authority ;  in  the  same  manner,  the  Roman  law 
did  not  in  general  exclude  the  influence  of  customs  peculiar  to 
the  people.  The  difference  between  the  two  districts  was  a 
difference  in  the  proportion  in  which  these  two  elements  were 
recognized,  and  still  more  a  difference  of  spirit  and  in  the 
general  character  of  the  public  institutions.  This  was  a  con- 
fiised  period  in  which  legislation,  impressed  with  the  spirit  of 
feudalism,  varied  in  each  part  of  the  same  kingdom,  a  period  at 
which  it  was  only  necessary  to  cross  a  river  or  to  pass  a  chain 
of  mountains  to  find  a  different  code  in  operation.  The  idea 
had  more  than  once  occurred  to  the  learned  men  of  the  time  of 
introducing  a  uniform  system  of  law  throughout  France,  but  it  is 
to  the  constituent  assembly  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  decree 
which  became  an  article  of  the  constitution  of  1791,  and  which 
was  carried  out,  though  only  in  part,  by  the  Code  Penal  of  1791.* 
A  civil  code  was  commenced,  but  not  completed ;  the  conven- 
tion again  ordered  its  preparation,  which  resulted  in  the  Code 
des  delits  et  des  peines  de  hrumairey  An  IV,     And,  finaUy, 


Bcrvctur."  {Recueil  deg  Ordonn.,  tit. 
i.  p.  62.) 

*  Dccret  «i/r  VorganUation  judici- 
aire,  da  16-24  A  out  1790,  tit.  ii.  art.  19: 

"  Les  lois  civiles  seront  reynea  et  re- 
fonnees  par  les  legislateors ;  et  il  sera 
fait  un  code  general  de  lois  simples, 
Claires  et  approprieesa  laconstitation/' 

Constitution  franqaite,  du  3-H  Sep- 


tembre  1791,  tit.  i.,  in  fine:  "H  sera 
fait  un  code  de  lois  civiles  conunones  a 
tout  Ic  royaumc." 

Acte  congtitntionnel  et  declaration 
des  droits  rfe*  I* horn  me  et  du  citiwen, 
du  24  Juin  1792  (this  constitntion 
was  never  enforced),  art.  85 :  «*  Le 
code  des  lois  civiles  et  crimineUes  est 
uniforme  pour  toute  la  Republique.*' 
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under  the  consulate  and  under  the  empire  a  simple  and  brief 
code  made  its  appearance,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  enable  it  to 
circulate  freelj  amongst  the  people,  and  which,  being  in  har- 
mony with  the  new  condition  of  things,  has  placed  all  upon  the 
same  legal  footing.  This  code  has  been  improved  bj  various 
revisions,  which  have  amended  it,  without  destroying  the  advan- 
tages of  codification.  These  efforts  will  doubtless  be  followed 
bj  others,  for  a  code  ought  never  to  be  suffered  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  progress. 

636.  The  concluding  pages  of  this  volume  give  a  mere 
glance  at  the  later  history  of  Roman  law.  A  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  would  involve  considerable  space* 
Koman  law  is  only  one  of  the  elements  of  French  law,  the 
other  elements  are  equally  worthy  of  consideration.  In  order 
thoroughly  to  understand  this  subject,  a  study  of  the  barbarian 
law,  the  feudal  law,  the  customary  law,  the  ordinance  law  of 
the  monarchy,  and  the  canonical  law,  is  necessary.  I  there- 
fore conclude,  as  I  commenced,  by  entreating  the  reader  to 
regard  this  work  merely  as  a  preliminary  step,  and  only  to  look 
upon  the  history  of  Roman  law  as  an  introduction  to  the  law  of 
France.  It  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  me  to  undertake 
a  second  work.  Our  labours  should  be  directed  to  the  benefit 
of  our  age  and  of  our  country,  and  all  intellectual  effort  should 
have  for  its  object  the  welfare  of  the  society  of  which  we  our- 
selves are  members,  and,  if  possible,  that  of  the  great  society 
of  the  human  race. 
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EPOCHS  OF  ROMAN  LAW  AS  GENERALLY 

RECEIVED. 


The  divisions  between  the  epochs  of  Roman  law  which  I  have 
adopted  are  those  which^  as  it  appears  to  me,  are  indicated  by 
the  course  of  history ;  and  I  have  assigned  my  reasons  for 
adopting  this  arrangement. 

It  is,  however,  right  to  state  the  different  divisions  which 
have  been  generally  received.  The  following  is  the  division 
adopted  by  M.  Hugo,  and  with  slight  variations  it  conforms  to 
that  of  Gibbon,  who  has  been  followed  by  succeeding  writers. 


THE  FIRST  PERIOD,  OR  THE  INFANCY  OF  LAW. 

From  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  is, 
from  B.C.  753  to  B.C.  454,  or  A.u.C.  1  to  A.u.C.  300.  This 
period  is  the  epoch  of  the  infancy  of  the  state  and  of  its  law. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  we  have  a  written  law,  which,  as  to 
the  jus  privatum^  places  aU  the  citizens,  whether  patrician  or 
plebeian,  upon  the  same  footing.  The  fragments  of  this  law 
constitute  the  source  whence  we  have  to  draw  the  history  of 
the  law  of  this  period. 

Principal  jurist — Papirius. 


SECOND  PERIOD,  ITS  YOUTH. 

From  the  XII  Tables  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  that  is,  from 
B.C.  454  to  B.C.  104,  or  A.u.C.  300  to  650.     This  period  is  the 
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youth  of  Brome^  during  which  it  extended  its  power.  The  law 
became  divided  into  jus  civile  and  jus  honorarium;  it  was  not 
yet  studied  as  a  science,  but  was  a  practical  system.  The  social 
war  broke  out,  and,  in  order  to  extinguish  it,  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship were  conferred  upon  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Italy. 

Principal  source  of  information— Cicero. 

Principal  jurists — Appius  Claudius,  Flavins,  Coruncanius, 
^lius  and  Cato. 


THIRD  PERIOD,  ITS  MANHOOD. 

The  manhood  of  Rome  dates  from  Cicero  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  Severus,  that  is,  from  b.c.  104  to  a.d.  247,  or 
A.U.C.  650  to  1000.  The  empire  was  during  this  epoch  one  of 
the  greatest  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Arts,  sciences,  and 
especially  jurisprudence,  reached  their  highest  degree  of  culti- 
vation ;  the  plebiscittty  senatus-consulta  and  the  imperial  con- 
stitutions enacted  various  important  provisions  affecting  the 
law,  and  nmnerous  works  aided  its  development  into  a  grand 
science,  the  principles  of  which  were  closely  interwoven.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  were 
almost  entirely  assimilated  to  Koman  citizens. 

The  fragments  now  extant  of  the  works  which  appeared 
during  this  period  constitute  the  source  of  our  information  con- 
cerning it. 

Principal  jurists — Scaevola,  Servius  Sulpicius,  Labeo,  Sabi- 
nius,  Julian,  Gains,  Papinian,  Paul,  Ulpian  and  Modestinus. 


FOURTH  PERIOD,  ITS  OLD  AGE. 

From  Alexander  Sevenis  to  Justinian,  that  is,  from  a.d.  247 
to  A.D.  547,  or  A.u.c.  1000  to  a.u.c.  1300.  During  this  period 
of  old  age  the  empire  was  pressc^d  on  all  sides  and  its  provinces 
devastated ;  the  study  of  the  arts  and  liteniture  became  extinct ; 
the  science  of  law  consisttnl  in  quoting  the  ancient  jurists  and 
the  imperial  constitutions. 
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The  various  collections  of  these  constitations  which  appear 
during  this  period  form  our  sources  of  information. 

Principal  jurists— Hermogenianus^  Gregorianus,  Tribonius 
and  Theophilus. 


This  division  has  been  adopted,  especially  by  Mackeldey, 
in  the  historical  introduction  to  his  Manual ;  by  M.  Giraud,  in 
his  introduction  to  the  study  of  Roman  law ;  by  Wamkoenig, 
in  his  history  of  Koman  law ;  by  M.  Blondeau,  in  the  chrono- 
logical table  with  which  his  translation  of  the  Institutes  is  con- 
cluded. Holtius  reckons,  as  the  first  period,  the  time  from 
the  origin  of  Rome  to  the  appointment  of  the  urban  pnetor ; 
the  second,  from  the  appointment  of  the  urban  pnetor  to 
Augustus ;  the  third,  from  Augustus  to  Constantine.  Marezoll, 
in  his  history  of  the  sources  of  Roman  law,  treats  the  first 
as  being  firom  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  date  of  the 
XII  Tables;  the  second,  from  the  XII  Tables  to  the  Empire; 
the  third,  fi*om  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  to  Constantine ; 
and  the  fourth,  fi*om  Constantine  to  and  including  Justinian* 
This  division,  upon  the  whole,  corresponds  with  our  own. 
Puchta,  in  his  historical  sketch,  which  forms  the  introduction 
to  his  study  of  the  Institutes,  places  the  first  from  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome  to  the  XII  Tables;  the  second,  fi-om  the 
XII  Tables  till  the  Empire;  the  third,  from  the  Empire  to 
Diocletian ;  and  the  fourth,  firom  Diocletian  to  and  including 
Justinian. 
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List  of  the  works  of  the  Jurists  from  whose  writings  the 
Pandects  of  Justinian  were  compiled. 

(This  is  the  list  annexed  to  the  Florentine  MSS.  of  the  Pandects.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  is  identical  with  the  Index  compiled  by  order  of 
Justinian.    See  §  20  under  section  547.) 


JULIANI. 

Difi^estornm  libri  nonaginta. 
Ad  Minicinm  libri  sex. 
Ad  Urseinm  libri  qnatnor. 
De  ambiguitatibns  liber  nnos. 

PAPnnAKi. 

Qnaestionnm  libri  triginta  septem. 
Besponsorom  libri  decern  et  noyem. 
Definitionam  Ubri  doo. 
De  adulteriis  libri  dno. 
De  adulteriis  liber  nnos. 

Q.  Much  Sc jsvolje. 
Of«v  liber  anas. 

ALPHiafL 
Digestoram  libri  qoadraginta. 

Sabini. 
Juris  civilis  libri  tres. 

Proctjli. 
Epistolarnm  libri  octo. 

Labeonis. 

nuOayor  libri  octo  (opon  probabilities). 
Posterioram  libri  decern. 

Nebatii. 

Rcgalarnm  libri  qaindecim. 
Mcmbranarum  hbri  septem. 
Kesponsorom  libri  tres. 

Javoleki. 

Ex  Cassio  libri  anindecim. 
Epistolarum  libn  qnataordecim. 
Ad  Flautiam  libri  quinqae. 

Celsi. 
Digestorum  libri  triginta  novem. 

POMPONII. 

Ad  Q.  Mnciam,  Lectionam  libri  tri- 
ginta novem. 
Ad  Sabinnm  libri  triginta  qninqnc. 


Epistolarum  libri  viginti. 
Variarum  lectionam  libri  qoindedm. 
Ad  Plaatiam  libri  septem. 
Fideicommissoram  libri  qainqne. 
Senatosconsaltoram  libri  qainqae. 
Regolarum  liber  onoa. 
Enchiridii  libri  duo. 

Valentm. 
Fideiconmiissoram  libri  septem. 

M^CIANI. 

Fideicommissoram  libri  sexdecim. 
Pablicorum  libri  qaataordecim. 

Maubiciani. 
Ad  leges  libri  sex. 

Tebextii-Clementi& 
Ad  leges  libri  viginti. 

Afbicani. 
Qnsestionam  libri  novem. 

Mabcelli. 

Digestoram  libri  triginta. 
Ad  Jjeges  libri  sex. 
Responsornm  liber  anus. 

Cebbidii-Scjsvol^. 

Digestoram  libri  qoadraginta. 
Qaiesdonum  libri  viginti. 
Kesponsorom  libri  sex. 
Regolarum  libri  quatuor. 
De  qnsBstione  familife  liber  anus. 
Qosstionnm  publice  tractatanun  liber 
Unas. 

Flobentini. 
Institutionum  libri  duodecim. 

Gaii. 

Ad  Edictum  provinciale  libri  trigiuta. 
Ad  Leges  libri  qnindecim. 
Ad  Edictum  urbicom  libri  decern. 
Aureorum  libri  septem. 
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De  actionibns. 

De  concnrrentdbns  actionibns. 

De  intercessionibns  foeminarnm. 

De  donationibns  inter  yimm  et  nxorem. 

De  legibns. 

De  legitimis  hereditatibns. 

De  libKBrtatibns  dandis. 

De  senatnsconsnltis. 

TBYPHONnn. 
Dispatationnm  libri  viginti  nnns. 

CALLISTRA.TL 

De  cognitionibns  libri  sex. 
iEdictornm  monitoriornro  libri  sex. 
De  j  ure  fisci  libri  c|[natnor. 
Institntionum  libn  tres. 
Qnaestionnm  libri  dno. 

Menanbri. 
Militariam  libri  qnataor. 

Mabciani. 

Institntionnm  libri  sexdecim. 
Kegnlamm  libri  qninque. 
X>e  appellationibns  libri  dno. 
l^ublicomm  libri  dno. 

Ejitbbem  Libbi  sinoulabbs. 

De  delatoribns  liber  singnlaris. 
TvrodiiKapiac  liber  singnlaris. 
Ad     senatnsconsnltnm     Tnrpilliannm 
liber  Bingnlaris. 

GALLI-AQTHLiE. 

Besponsa. 

MODESTH^I. 

Responsomm  libri  novemdecim. 
Pandectamm  libri  dnodecim. 
Kegnlamm  libri  decern. 


Differentiflmm  libri  novem. 
Excnsationnm  libri  sex. 
De  poenis  libri  qnatnor. 

Ejusdem  Libbi  singulabes. 

De  priescriptionibns. 

De  inofficioso  testamento. 

De  mannmissionibns. 

De  legatis  et  fidcicommissis. 

De  testaraentis. 

De  enrematicis. 

De  enncleatis  casibns. 

De  differentia  dotis. 

De  ritn  nnptiamm. 

Tabbentini-Patbbni. 
Militarinm  libri  qnatnor. 

Macbi. 

Militarinm  libri  dno. 
Pnblicomm  libri  dno. 
De  officio  Prsesidis  libri  dno. 
Eiiu^m  libri  dno. 

Abcadii. 

De  testibns  liber  nnns. 

De  officio  Praefecti  prsetorio  liber  nnns. 

De  mnneribns  cirilibns  liber  nnns. 

RUPINI. 

Kegnlamm  libri  dnodecim. 

ANTn  sen  Funn  Anthiani. 
Partis  Edicti  libri  qninqne. 

Haximi. 
Ad  legem  Falcidiam. 

Hebmooeniani. 
Ep\tomamm  libri  sex. 
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THE  IDEA  OF  THIS  GENERALIZATION,  AND,  FIRST-- 

ITS  USES.1 

The  few  preliminary  remarks  I  have  to  offer  here  ought  not 
to  be  passed  over  by  the  student,  for  whom  this  work  is  specially 
intended. 

The  study  of  Roman  law,  as  of  that  of  the  legislation  of  any 
country,  requires  the  application  of  the  faculty  of  generalizing  or 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  For 
by  this  means  the  student  is  enabled  to  note  the  diverse  nature 
of  the  various  matters  embraced  in  it,  to  trace  their  connection 
and  to  initiate  himself  into  its  spirit. 


2.  These  general  expositions,  which  are  especially  valuable 
to  us  in  these  days,  it  is  too  much  the  practice  to  overlook. 
Our  method  of  teaching  is  ordinarily  by  exegesis,  or  the  expla- 
nation of  texts ;  and  the  student  is  abruptly  introduced,  without 
any  previous  preparation,  to  a  number  of  maxims  of  universal 
application.  With  all  these  maxims,  and  all  the  matters  to 
which  they  are  related,  he  may  be  brought  in  contact  without 
having  formed  a  single  idea  respecting  them. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  form  in 
France  the  basis  of  our  instruction  in  Roman  law,  and  con- 


'  I  have  not,  withont  a  reason, 
adopted  this  title  of  Oeneralizatloti. 
1'he  rules  of  the  Roman  Law  are,  for 
the  most  part,  especially  in  the  im- 
j»erial  constitutions  and  in  the  frag- 
nients  of  jurisprudence,  contained  in 
particular  decisions  of  divers  kinds:  to 
extract  them,  a  real  operation  of  gene- 
ralization is  necessary.  This  operation 
is  still  more  necessary,  when  one  at- 
tempts, as  I  have  done  in  this  elemen- 
tary work,  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words 


the  history  of  legislation  and  the  vicis- 
situdes through  which  it  has  passed, 
exhibiting  in  respect  to  each  event  in 
succession  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the 
time. 

The  sources  and  authorities  having 
been  carefully  indicated  in  the  body  of 
the  work  as  each  part  of  the  law  is 
specially  developed,  I  have  for  the  most 
part  abstained  from  quoting  them  in 
this  section,  wishing  to  avoid  repe- 
titions. 
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sequently  they  are  the  basis  of  this  work.  In  the  very  first 
paragraph  there  is  mention  made  of  obligatioiu$y  dominium^ 
possessioy  actioneSy  exceptiones.  These  are  all  expreaaionB 
(^uite  un&miliar  to  the  learner,  but  if  the  study  is  commenced 
by  imparting  to  him  general  ideas,  the  obscurity  that  inyolveB 
the  subject  immediately  disappears. 


THE  IDEA  OF  THIS  GENERALIZATION,  AND, 

SECONDLY— ITS  SPIRIT. 

3.  The  first  rule  we  will  begin  with  is,  that  Roman  law  must 
be  studied  as  Soman  law,  in  its  aspect,  its  language,  its  genius. 
These  laws  are  dead.  The  mind  of  the  student  therefore  must 
carry  itself  back  to  the  epoch  in  which  they  were  in  force,  and 
thence  descend  the  series  of  centuries  down  to  our  own  time, 
noting  as  he  proceeds  the  characteristic  features  of  each  succes- 
sive epoch,  but  being  on  his  guard  against  the  tendency  to  view 
the  past  in  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  modem  ideas, — a  ten- 
dency all  the  more  powerful  firom  the  necessity  which  exists  of 
studying  the  subject  by  comparison,  so  as  to  distinguish  clearly 
the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  every  age.  He  must  guard 
himself  against  the  tendency  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
maxims  and  adages,  upon  distinctions,  definitions  and  expres- 
sions which  are  traditionally  set  down  to  the  account  of  Roman 
law,  but  which  are  completely  foreign  to  it.  The  study  for  us 
is  a  historical  study.    Now,  the  first  essential  of  history  is  truth. 


THE  ORDER  OF  GENERAL  EXPOSITION. 

4.  The  rule  we  have  laid  down  as  a  governing  principle  must 
be  applied  even  in  the  elucidation  of  those  general  ideas  which 
are  so  necessary  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  matter : 
for  in  this  case  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  exercise  our  own  un- 
fettered judgment  in  creating  or  selecting  a  method  of  analysis 
and  philosophical  deduction  upon  which  the  subject  may  be 
treated.  Even  in  the  consideration  of  general  principles  we 
must  submit  to  the  influence  of  Roman  Tuought. 
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6.  It  is  clear  that  we  are  more  advanced  than  the  Romans 
with  regard  to  method.  Take  the  principal  monuments  of  their 
law,  the  Twelve  Tables,  of  which  we  only  know  the  order  by 
conjecture,  the  Praetorian  edicts,  the  Code  of  Theodosius,  the 
Digest,  and  the  Code  of  Justinian,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  in 
them  any  very  methodical  arrangement  or  any  very  logical 
connection.*  As  to  the  writings  of  their  great  jurists,  which  the 
genius  of  Cujas  endeavoured  to  reconstruct,  they  have  reached 
us  in  fragments  so  much  scattered  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
judge  how  far  the  principle  of  uniformity  governed  them.  That 
principle,  which  it  is  assumed  by  tradition  rather  than  esta- 
blished by  any  clear  proof  they  were  careful  to  observe,  is  indi- 
cated in  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  followed  very  closely  in  the 
RegulcB  of  Ulpian,  and  adopted  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian, 
viz.,  the  division  of  all  law  into  that  of  Persons,  Things  and 
Actions.* 

Even  this  classification  is  not  always  regarded.  And  in  the 
Digest  it  is  reproduced,  although  there  is  no  care  taken  about 
its  subsequent  observance.' 

6.  The  modem  German  school  is  divided  upon  this  point : 
some  adhere  to  the  Roman  division,  others  have  substituted  for 
it  a  classification  more  philosophical  and  better  adapted  to  tlie 
grouping  of  ideas,  and  which  has  generally  been  received,  sub- 
ject to  certain  modifications  introduced  by  different  authors.* 

This  last  system,  in  which,  moreover,  we  find  little  unifor- 
mity, has  its  advantages,  especially  in  countries  where,  as  in 
most  of  the  German  states,  there  exists  no  national  codification, 
where  the  Roman  law  forms  the  basis  of  the  existing  legisla- 
tion, and  where  it  is  studied  as  if  still  closely  allied  to  the 
current  system. 

7.  With  us  it  is  different.  For  us  Roman  law  is  a  defunct 
system.     It  is  our  starting-point,  whence  we  set  out  to  study 

•  It  is  the  same  in  the  Sententice  of  Manvel,  §§  206  and  207,  pp.  135  and 
Paul.  136,  of  the  translation  (French),  and 

•  Gai.  1,  §  8 ;  Ingt.  1,  2,  §  12.  the  paragraph  entitled.  **  On  the  divers 

•  Dig.  1,  6,  De  statu  hominum,  1,  f.  systems  of  classification  of  the  law," 
Gai.  p.  387  of    M.  Savigny*8  treatise  on 

^  For  a  tahle  of  the  classifications  in      lioman  law. 
TOgae  in  Grermany,  see   Mackcldey's 
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historically  the  legislation  of  past  times.  To  alter  its  classifica- 
tion is  therefore  to  deprive  it  of  a  characteristic  elemeut.  To 
give  it  one  of  modem  creation  is  to  clothe  it  in  a  costume 
which  is  altogether  foreign  to  it. 

We  shall  therefore  remain  faithfiil  to  our  historical  principle : 
without,  however,  following  it  so  closely  as  to  sacrifice  the 
advantage  which  is  gained  by  grasping  the  subject  as  a  whole, 
by  grouping  analogous  elements,  and  by  making  our  own  de- 
ductions. We  shall  allow  ourselves  the  more  latitude  in  our 
general  exposition,  seeing  that  the  remainder  of  our  work  is 
devoted  to  the  actual  text  of  the  Institutes;  and  that,  more- 
over, the  philosophical  method,  which  commences  the  study  by 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  general  principles,  does  not 
itself  belong  to  the  Koman  system — it  is  modem. 

We  shall,  however,  carefully  distinguish  that  which  belongs 
to  our  method  of  exposition  fi*om  that  which  really  belongs  to 
Koman  law. 


PART  I. 
Of  Right  and  the  Elements  of  its  Generation. 


PRELIMINARY    ARTICLE. 

Section  I. — The  Idea  of  Law. 

8.  The  technical  and  rigorous  formulae  of  Roman  law,  at  first 
a  mystery  monopolized  by  the  aristocracy  and  used  as  a  mere 
instrument  of  power,  acquired  by  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  the  advancement  of  science  a  totally  different  character. 
As  the  study  of  it  became  more  general,— as  it  passed  from  the 
condition  of  a  secret  system  monopolized  by  the  patrician  to 
that  of  a  possession  in  which  the  plebeian  might  share,— as  the 
pursuit  of  it  became  allied  to  the  culture  of  letters  and  philo- 
sophy,—as  it  came  to  be  modified  by  the  influence  of  new 
customs  and  softened  down  by  the  annual  edicts  of  the  magis- 
trate,— it  underwent  a  complete  transformation,  and  by  the 
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opinions  and  writings  of  the  jurists  was  reduced  to  a  scientific 
system. 

9.  At  the  epoch  when  Koman  law,  which  has  been  called 
written  reason,  was  at  its  highest  condition  of  development,  it 
had  ceased  to  be  an  inflexible  system  of  absolute  power ;  its 
basis  was  no  longer  authority,  but  reason :  it  had  become  the 
science  of  equity. 

It  is  especially  when  taking  this  general  grasp  of  the  subject 
that  we  realize  the  extent  to  which  the  great  Boman  jurists 
built  up  the  science  of  law  upon  that  of  philosophy.*  Thus 
law,  according  to  Paul,  is  that  which  is  always  equitable  and 
just,  ^^ quod  semper  csquum  ac  honum  est,  jus  dicitur,^^^  Accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  Celsus,  mentioned  by  Ulpian,  it  is  the 
art  of  that  which  is  good  and  equitable,  ^^jus  est  ars  boni  et 
aquu"^     The  principle  is  always  the  same. 


10.  Of  course  these  definitions  have  not  the  precision  which 
we  have  at  the  present  day  the  right  to  expect  fi*om  meta- 
physical analysis :  what  is  "  the  good  ?"  what  is  "  the  equitable"  ? 
and  has  anything  been  done  beyond  employing  one  word  in  lieu 
of  another  ?*     They  do  not  contain  a  sufficiently  clear  notion 


*  Cicero  commenced  the  movement 
in  a  great  degree :  "  Non  ergo  a  Prse- 
toris  edicto,  nt  plerique  nnnc,  neqae  a 
XII  tabulis,  ut  snpcriores,"  he  makes 
Atticos  say,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
law,  *'  sed  penitus  ex  intinia  philoso- 
jfhia  haoriendam  Juris  disciplinam 
pntas  V*    Cicero,  De  legibus,  1,  6. 

*  Dig.  1,  1,  De  jn^t,  et  jur.,  11,  f. 
Panl.  The  jurist  applies  this  definition 
to  natural  law:  "  Ut  ettjusnatvrale.*' 
He  adds,  and  opposes  to  it  civil  law, 
that  which,  in  each  city,  is  useful  to  all 
or  to  the  greatest  number:  "  ^uod 
omnibus  aut  plurihus  in  qtiaque  clvi- 
tate  utils  est.  Thus  the  principle  of 
the  one  is,  according  to  this  jurist,  the 
good  and  the  equitable,  the  principle  of 
the  other,  utility. 

^  Dig.  1,  princ.  f.  Ulp. 

*  Law  is  nothing  else  but  a  meta- 
physical conception,  which  our  reason 
deduces  from  all  relations  between  man 
and  man,  in  which  one  has  the  faculty 


to  exact  from  the  other  an  action  or  an 
inaction :  a  purely  rational  right,  if 
these  necessities  of  action  or  Inaction 
are  plain  to  us  from  reason  alone — 
positive  right,  good  or  bad,  if  they  are 
imposed  on  us,  rightly  or  wrongly,  by 
authority;  the  one  has  its  standing 
point  in  reason,  the  other  in  power. 
Positive  right,  as  opposed  to  rational 
right,  is  not  really  law. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  law  in  tihe 
contemplation  of  the  jurist,  except  as 
between  man  and  roan  (man  taken 
collectively,  as  a  people,  a  corporation, 
or  taken  individually).  A  branch  of  a 
tree  broken  by  the  wind  wounds  me, 
a  wild  beast  tears  mc,  a  thunderbolt 
falls  on  my  house,  hail  devastates  my 
harvest :  1  shall  not  say  my  right  has 
been  violated.  Bring  in  man,  and  the 
idea  of  action  or  inaction  which  is  im- 
posed upon  men  relatively,  and  yon  get 
a  notion  of  law. 
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of  the  distinction  between  science  as  a  knowledge  of  primary 
truths^  and  art  as  a  collection  of  precepts  deduced  from  science 
or  practice.  But  there  is  none  the  less  a  revolution  in  the 
manner  of  interpreting  the  law  by  Roman  jurists:  for  the 
principle  of  authority  they  have  substituted  that  of  reason :  and 
already  Cicero  indicated  the  true  principle  when  he  said  that^ 
to  explain  the  nature  of  law^  you  must  seek  it  in  the  nature 
itself  of  man.* 

11.  This  empire  of  reason,  of  goodness  and  of  equity  as  a 
constituent  dogma  of  the  law  is  reproduced  in  a  multitude  of  the 
fragments  of  the  Roman  jurists,  and  has  even  passed  into  the 
imperial  constitutions.  Celsus,  Julian,  Marcellus,  Paul,  Modes- 
tinus,  each  invoke  on  occasion,  even  against  the  positively- 
established  rule,  the  predominance  of  reason,  of  right,  of  the 
bonum  et  cequum;^  and  later,  the  emperors  Constantine  and 
Licinius,  in  one  of  their  constitutions,  announce  the  predomi- 
nance as  an  incontestably  accepted  doctrine.  '^  Placuit  (it  has 
pleased)  in  omnibus  rebus ^  pracipuam  esse  justitice  cequitatis^ 
que  quam  stricti  juris  rationem,^ 

12.  The  profession  of  law,  which  has  been  thus  characterized 
as  the  art  of  that  which  is  good  and  equitable,  has  been  invested 
by  Ulpian  with  the  sanctity  of  a  sacerdotal  system.  **  For  we 
cultivate  justice,"  he  says,  '*  the  science  of  goodness  and  of 
equity,  separating  justice  from  injustice,  that  which  is  lawftd 
from  that  which  is  unlawfiil,  wishing  to  render  men  good,  not 

1  ^'Natnra  enim  iaris  nobis  expli-  contra  ipsornm  commodmn  prodncamos 

canda  est,  eaqno  ab  hominis  repetenda  ad  severitatem"  (Ibid.  25,  f.  Modestin.). 

natura"  (Cic,  2>«  %.,  1,  5).    "  Nob  ad  "Qaod  non   ratione  introdactnm,  sed 

jostitiam  esse  natos,  neqneopinionesed  errore    primnni,    deinde    consuetudine 

natnra  constitutom  esse  jus'*  (Ibid.).  obtentnm  est :    in  allis  similibus  non 

•  **  Qaod  vero  contra  rationem  juris  obtinet"  (Ibid.  39,  f.  Cels.).    "In  om- 

rcceptum  est,  non  est  producendnm  ad  nibns  qoidem,  maxime  tamen  in  jnre 

conscquentias"  (Dig.   1,  3,  De  legib.,  sequitas  spectanda  sit"  (Dig.  50, 17,  2>0 

14,  f.  Paul).    "In  his  quae  contra  ra-  reff,  jur.,  90,  f.   Paul).    "Etsi  nihil 

tioncm  juris  constituta  sunt,  non  pos-  facile  mutandum  est  ex  Bolemnibus, 

Bumus  scqui  regulam  juris*'  (Ibid.  16,  tamen  ubi  a;quitas  evidens  poscit,  snb- 

f.   Julian).     "Nulla  juris  ratio,  aut  veniendum  est"  (Ibid.  183, f.Marcell.). 

(cquitatis  benignitas  patitnr,  ut  quad  '  Cod.  3,  1,  I)e  judic.,  8,  conBtitat. 

salubriter  pro  ntilitate  hominnm  intro-  Constant  et  Licin. 
ducuntnr,  ea  nos  dnrioreinterpretationc 

oo2 
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of  the  Institutes.     It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  this  work  we 
confine  ourselves  principally  to  private  law. 


Section  IT. — Immediate  Consequences  op  Law. 

1 6.  After  the  first  idea  of  law,  the  logical  connection  leads 
to  the  idea  of  its  immediate  consequences;  these  are  the  rights 
and  obligations  which  it  creates.  In  order  to  express  this  result 
the  term  jus y  right,  has  been  adopted.  This  term  is  frequently 
used  in  the  plural,  jMra,  rights;  also,  according  to  this  accepta- 
tion a  right,  jusy  is  the  power  to  do,  to  omit,  or  to  require  a 
given  thing.  In  the  first  sense  it  was  cause;  here  it  is  effect.* 
On  this  point,  also,  we  find  amongst  Koman  jurists  traces  of  a 
principle  of  philosophical  equity ;  that  is,  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  exercise  his  right  with  the  sole  motive  of  injuring 
his  neighbour,  without  having  therein  any  interest.* 

16.  From  these  two  principal  acceptations  of  law,  as  cause 
and  as  effect,  we  pass  on  to  the  component  elements  of  its  gene- 
ration. 


Section  III. — Component  Elements  op  the  Generation 

OF  Law. 

1 7.  These  elements  are  three  in  number : — 

l^  Persons  (persoTKB)^  that  is  to  say,  men  and  abstract  beings 
of  pure  legal  conception,  considered  as  susceptible  of  having 
and  of  owing  rights. 

2**.  Things  (res),  that  is  to  say,  all  corporate  things  and 
abstract  objects  of  pure  legal  conception,  considered  as  sub- 
mitted, or  capable  of  being  submitted,  to  the  wants,  utility  or 
pleasures  of  man,  and  therefore  as  susceptible  of  forming  the 
object  of  rights. 

»  The  German  school  says   that  in  ^th  the  facnlty,  and  liahle  to  the  obli- 

the  first  case  the  word  jus  is  token  in  gation  resulting  from  the  right 
an  objective  sense,  and  in  the  second  in  *  Dig.  6,  1,  38,  in  fine,  f .  CeU. ;  39, 

A  mbjectire  sense,  that  is  to  sav    re^*"  ^'  ^'  §  ^2,  f.  Ulp. 
tively  to  the  subject  who  is  endowed 
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The  Roman  method  had  appreciated  and  distinguished  these 
two  primary  elements :  persons  first,  for,  says  Hermogenianus, 
it  is  for  mankind  that  all  law  is  established  ;*  and,  secondly, 
things. 

1 8.  But  their  deduction  ended  there ;  it  was  not  complete. 
We  have,  it  is  true,  in  persons  the  active  or  passive  subject  of 
laws ;  in  things,  the  object  of  rights ;  but  law  is  not  yet  engen- 
dered. There  is  wanting  the  efficient  cause,  the  generating 
cause,  the  cause  which  will  give  birth  to  rights,  which  wiU 
transmit  them  from  one  to  another,  modify  and  destroy  them. 
This  third  element  is — 

3**.  Events,  facts,  acts  of  man,  judicial  or  non-judicial ;  that 
which  involves  the  idea  of  time,  of  place,  of  intention,  of  form ; 
all  things  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  human  acts  and 
deeds. 

Unite  and  combine  these  three  ideas :  persons,  the  active  or 
passive  subject ;  things,  the  object ;  and  events,  facts,  acts  of 
men,  the  active  cause  ;  and  rights  are  engendered,  transmitted, 
modified  and  extinguished. 

19.  The  notion  of  fact,  the  appreciation  of  events  and  of 
human  acts,  with  regard  to  the  generation  and  modification  of 
rights,  repeatedly  occurs  in  Roman  jurisprudence ;  it  could  not 
be  otherwise,  since  the  very  nature  of  things  exacts  it,  but  the 
idea  of  it  is  not  unfettered,  classed  apart  and  methodically 
treated. 

This  classification  or  theoretical  individual  development  is 
the  work  of  modem  analysis.    It  is  universal  with  the  Germans. 

20.  It  remains  for  us  to  give  a  few  general  ideas  upon  each 
of  these. 

*  Dig.  1,  5,  1,  f.  Gai.  and  2,  t  Hermogenian. 
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I.  OF  PERSONS. 

Chapter  I. 
Component  Notions. 


Section  FV. — Idea  op  Person. 

21.  The  word  person  (persona)  does  not  in  the  language  of 
the  law,  as  in  ordinary  language,  designate  the  physical  man.^ 
This  word,  in  law,  has  two  acceptations :  in  the  first,  it  is  every 
being  considered  as  capable  of  having  or  owing  rights,  of  being 
the  active  or  passive  subject  of  rights. 

We  say  every  being,  for  men  are  not  alone  comprised  therein. 
In  fact,  law,  by  its  power  of  abstraction,  creates  persons,  as  we 
shall  see  that  it  creates  things,  which  do  not  exist  in  nature. 
Thus,  it  erects  into  persons  the  state,  cities,  communities,  cha- 
ritable or  other  institutions,  even  purely  material  objects,  such 
as  the  Jiscus^  or  inheritance  in  abeyance,  because  it  makes  of 
them  beings  capable  of  having  or  owing  rights.  In  the  inverse 
sense,  every  man  in  Roman  law  is  not  a  person ;  for  example, 
slaves  when  considered  as  the  property  of  the  master,  especially 
under  the  rigorous  system  of  primitive  legislation,  because  they 
are  the  object  and  not  the  subject  of  law  :*  this,  however,  did 
not  prevent  the  Komans  from  including  them  in  another  sense 
in  the  class  of  persons.' 

22.  We  shall  therefore  have  to  discriminate  between  and  to 
study  two  classes  of  personcB,     Physical  or  natural  persons,  for 


'  See  it,  however,  employed  in  that 
■ense  by  Ulpian,  Dig.  50,  17,  De  div. 
reg.Jur.,  22,  f.  Ulp. 

»  Inst,  1,  16,  §  4. 

'  Roman  law,  though  so  rigorous, 
conld  not  completely  destroy  the  per- 
sonality of  slaves ;  because  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  human  beins  to  live  in  rela- 
tion with  other  men  wimout  there  being 
rights  and  duties  from  one  to  the  other. 
Thus  the  slave  was  liable  to  punish- 
ment for  his  misdemeanors.  Thus 
the  faculty  of  being  instituted  heir,  of 
bein^  honoured  with  a  legacy,  and  of 
obtaining  the  rights  even  for  himself, 


if  he  were  a  free  man  at  the  moment  of 
their  devolution;  the  facultr  of  being 
placed  by  his  master  over  a  business,  to 
conduct  any  one  operation,  to  manage 
his  pecHlium;  the  capacity  to  take  part 
in  contracts  or  other  proceedings  calcu- 
lated to  acquire  for  his  master  obliga- 
tions Of  real  rights :  all  this  constitutea 
a  capacity  in  law  wliich  can  only  belong 
to  a  person.  Lastly,  slaves  had  rights 
even  against  their  masters  from  the 
time  when  it  was  no  longer  allowed  to 
put  them  to  death,  nor  to  make  them 
undergo  bad  treatment 
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which  we  find  no  distinctive  denomination  in  Koman  juris- 
prudence, except  the  expression  taken  from  Ulpian,  singularis 
persona^  that  is  to  say,  the  man-person  ;  and  abstract  persons, 
which  are  fictitious,  and  which  have  no  existence  except  in 
law,  that  is  to  say,  those  which  are  purely  legal  conceptions  or 
creations.* 

Section  V.— Second  Acceptation  of  the  word  Person. 

23.  In  another  sense,  very  frequently  employed,  the  word 
**  person"  designates  each  character  man  is  called  upon  to  play 
on  the  judicial  stage  ;  that  is  to  say,  each  quality  which  gives 
him  certain  rights  or  certain  obligations :  for  instance,  the 
person  of  father ;  of  son  as  subject  to  his  father ;  of  husband ; 
of  guardian.  In  this  sense,  the  same  man  can  have  several 
persoTKB  at  the  same  time.  In  this  respect  he  resembles  the 
mask  in  a  comedy  or  drama — 

"  Personam  tragicam  forte  volpes  yiderat,'' 

says  the  fiibulist. 

"...    Personse  pallentis  hiatnm 
In  gremio  matris,  formidat  roBticos  infans," 

says  the  satirical  poet.* 


Chapter  II. 
Status. 


Section  VL— Idea  and  component  Element  op  Status. 

24.  These  elements  are  three  in  number— Libertas,  Civitas, 
Familia.     Their  conjunction  constitutes  that  which  the  Romans 


*  These  expressions  are  not  from  the 
language  of  Roman  law,  though  the 
difference  between  these  two  classes  of 
persons  is  well  defined.  We  find  in 
Ulpian  the  expression  sinffularis  per- 
8ona  for  natural  person,  in  opposition 
to  populuftf  curia^  colieffium,  corpus. 
Dig.  4,  2,  9,  §  1,  f.  Ulp. 

'  Phffidr.  fab.  7 ;  Jnvenal,  3rd  satire, 
V.  174 ;  and  see  the  epigrammatic 
poet: 


"  Sam  flguli  lusus  Rail,  persona  BaUvl : 
Quas  tu  derides,  htec  timet  ora  puer." 

(Martial,  lib.  xiv.  176.) 

Add  this  phrase,  so  characteristic  of 
Pliny:  "Persona  adjicitur  capiti  den- 
siisve  reticulus"  (Pliny,  book  12,ch.  14). 
This  is  why  they  say,  in  the  language  of 
the  law :  Sustinere  personam,  to  wear 
a  mask,  a  person — Ucnreditaspersonam^ 
defuncti  snstinet  (Dig.  41,  1);  an  in- 
heritance in  abeyance  wears  the  mask, 
the  person  of  the  deceased. 
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called  status,  state — or  caput,  head'— the  state,  the  person  of 
Koman  civil  law. 

This  word  status  is,  in  the  language  of  Koman  law,  a  tech- 
nical word ;  and  the  student  must  especially  remark  the  sense 
which  there  belongs  to  it,  and  which  refers  exclusively  to  these 
three  elements — libertas,  civitas,  familia ;  for  this  has  not  pre- 
vented Roman  jurists  from  often  employing  it  in  the  common 
and  ordinary  acceptation.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
word  caputJ^ 

26.  The  study  of  persons,  to  be  methodical,  must  be  confined 
to  the  framework  of  these  three  elements :  liberty  first — next 
the  city — lastly  the  femily,  with  all  the  rules  and  institutions 
referring  to  each  of  them ;  and  we  shall  then  have  before  us 
the  principal  table  of  "persons"  in  the  civil  society  of  the 
Komans. 


§  I.  LIBERTY  {Libertas). 

Section  VII. — Liberty — Slavery  (Servitus) — Colonization 

(  Colonatus). 

26.  Liberty  {libertas) ;  and,  for  opposite  idea,  slavery,  ser- 
vitude {servitus) :  thence  the  first  division  of  men  into  free 
{liberi)  and  slaves  {servi  ;  mancipia,  taken  with  the  hand). 

During  the  period  of  primitive  right,  when  it  flourished  in 
its  pristine  severity,  the  notion  of  servitude  existed  in  its  sternest 
form. 


'  For  the  last  expression,  see  In$t,, 
1,  16,  §  4. 

*  M.  de  Savigny,  in  a  special  disser- 
tation (Appendix  6,  2nd  vol.,  of  his 
treatise  on  Roman  law),  attacks  certain 
rather  too  scholastic  theories  which 
have  been  formed  in  Germany  on  the 
f  tat  us,  which,  by-the-by,  we  are  not 
very  well  acquainted  with.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  constantly  mixed 
up  with  acts  and  objects  of  ordinary 
life,  is,  by  its  very  nature,  indefinite; 
the  same  words,  especially  when  they 
are  ordinary  words,  appear  in  varied 
acceptations,  such  as  that  of  status 
in   Roman  law.     Comprehensive  and 


flexible  as  it  is,  he  who  would  restrain 
it  within  limits,  and  give  it  the  stiff- 
ness of  a  technical  expression,  runs  the 
risk  of  the  charge  oi  pedantry.  But 
the  criticism  of  M.  de  Savigny,  cor- 
rect from  this  point  of  view,  could  not 
get  over  this  fact,  that  Roman  jurists, 
while  frequently  employing  the  word 
status  in  a  general  and  common  sense, 
as  we  see  for  instance  in  the  Digest, 
book  1,  art.  5,  De  statu  h(ymiavm,  have 
used  it  also  more  particularly  in  order 
to  designate  the  condition  of  man  from 
the  point  of  view  of  these  three  ele- 
ments— liberty,  Roman  citizenship, 
family. 
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Later  on,  when,  under  the  influence  of  stoicism,  law  had 
passed  into  the  condition  of  a  philosophical  system,  Roman 
jurists  recognized  and  proclaimed,  in  the  very  defimtion  which 
they  gave  of  it,  that  liberty  was  the  condition  of  nature,  and 
servitude  an  institution  against  nature;  but  which  was  esta- 
blished by  human  law,  by  the  general  custom  of  nations.'  The 
law,  however,  mitigated  its  severity,  and  brought  it  more  into 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  humanity. 

We  shall  find  Christianity,  subsequently  coming  in  with  its 
holy  doctrine  of  equality  of  all  men,  further  modifying  the  rigour 
of  the  institution,  and  gradually  accomplishing  its  abolition. 

The  attention  of  the  student  should  be  fixed  upon  these  three 
well-defined  periods  of  Koman  legislation. 

27.  In  the  early  period  of  Roman  law,  this  principle  of  Kberly 
operated  simply  as  a  division  of  mankind  into  two  classes, — the 
free  and  the  slave.  At  the  epoch  marked  by  the  decline  of 
agriculture,  and  by  the  frequent  abandonment  of  land  for  want 
of  useful  cultivation, — at  the  period  especially  when  distant 
provinces  were  conquered  and  added  to  the  empire,  and  hordes 
of  barbarians  permitted  to  settle  on  its  territories,  before  Con- 
stantine's  time,  we  observe  that  a  third  and  totally  new  legal 
term  came  into  vogue:  the  colonists  {agricol(B  or  coloni)^ 
whether  tributary  {censiti,  adscriptii  or  tributarii)  or  free  («n- 
quiliniy  coloni  liberi);  these  were  serfs  not  bound  to  a  master 
individually  but  to  an  estate.*  It  is  a  gradation  leading,  as  time 
goes  on,  from  servitude  to  serfdom,  and  from  serfdom  to  domes- 
ticity and  to  the  condition  of  the  proletarii  of  more  modem 
times. 

28.  The  problems  which  law  at  this  point  developes  suggest 
the  following  questions : — 

How  is  a  man  bom  free,  how  is  freedom  acquired,  how  lost  ? 


*  "  Lihertas  est  natnralis  facultas 
ejns  quod  caique  facere  libet,  uisi  si 
(luid  vi  aut  jure  prohibetur.  §  1.  Ser- 
vitus  est  constitutio  juris  gentium,  quo 
quis  dominio  alieno  contra  naturam 
subjicitur."     Dig.  1,  5,  4,  f.  Florentin. 

*  See  above,  §  435  et  scq.  See  also 
amongst  the  fragments  of  the  Theo- 


dosian  Code,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  discovery  of  M.  Amedee  Peyron, 
a  constitution  of  Honorins,  which  pre- 
sents a  similar  establishment  of  Barba- 
rians on  the  domains  of  the  empire, 
under  the  condition  of  colonists.  Cod. 
Theod.  5f4,  De  bonis  militum,  const.  4. 
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How  is  a  man  bom  in  servitude,  how  does  he  come  into  this 

condition,  how  is  he  freed  from  it  ? 
How  is  a  man  bom  a  colonist,  how  may  he  become  one,  how 

does  he  cease  to  be  one  ? 


Section  "Vlll. — Enfranchisement  {Manumissio) — Free  Men 
(Ingenui) — and  Enfranchised  Slaves  (Liberti,  Libertini). 

29.  Here  we  come  upon  the  theory  of  enfranchisement  (wia- 
numis8io\  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  remark  the  change  of 
character  which  is  revealed  even  in  the  variations  of  the  form 
under  which  it  was  effected.  Under  the  primitive  Roman  law 
enfranchisement  was  a  political  act.  The  state  must  intervene 
as  a  party,  for  it  was  a  question  of  making  a  citizen.  Then, 
like  so  many  other  institutions  originally  pohtical,  enfranchise- 
ment became  gradually  to  be  a  simple  exercise  of  private  right, 
when,  on  the  one  hand,  the  title  of  citizen,  which  it  conferred, 
had  lost  its  value,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  the  legis- 
lature tended  to  multiply  the  number  of  enfranchisements,  and 
to  extend  their  effects. 

30.  As  a  result  of  manumissio,  or  enfranchisement,  there 
followed  another  division  of  persons, — the  free  (ingenui),  who 
were  so  from  their  birth,  and  the  enfranchised,  who  only  became 
free  by  their  enfranchisement.  The  latter  were  called  liberti, 
in  relation  to  their  patron,  and  libertini,  when  their  condition 
alone  was  designated. 


Section  IX. — Successive  Modifications  in  the  Condition  of 

the  Enfranchised. 

31.  The  condition  of  the  enfranchised,  especially  in  early 
lloman  law,  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  free  man,  both 
in  relation  to  the  jus  publicum  and  the  jus  privatum.  On  the 
one  hand,  in  the  primitive  law  one  class  only  of  enfranchised 
was  recognized, — they  were  all  Roman  citizens,  though  of  an 
inferior  order.     Under  Augustus  and  Tiberius  two  new  classes^ 
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not  having  the  right  of  citizenship  under  the  former,  and  one 
under  the  latter,  were  introduced,  that  of  the  Latini  juniani, 
enfranchised  Latins,  and  that  of  the  dedititii.  Finally,  Jus- 
tinian raised  all  to  the  same  rank;  all  became  citizens.  It 
is  the  primitive  law  in  its  simplicity,  but  extended  to  private 
enfitinchisements  imder  the  jus  privatumy  which  the  former 
system  would  not  have  recognized.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
condition  of  enfranchised  citizens  had  steadily  tended  to  assimi- 
late itself  with  that  of  the  ingenui^  and  to  place  itself  on  a  level 
with  it.  Under  the  empire,  and  the  operation  of  the  later 
NovellcB  of  Justinian,  it  only  differed  from  it  by  the  tie  of,  and 
the  right  derived  from,  patronage. 


§  n.  CITIZENSHIP  {Civitas). 

Section  X.— Civis,  Peregrinus,  Hostis,  Barbarus. 

32.  The  word  **  city  "  recalls  to  us  the  Civis  sum  RomanuSy 
which  in  itself  signified  so  much.  Nowhere  has  the  idea  of 
the  ^*  citizen  "  been  so  thoroughly  and  forcibly  developed  as  in 
the  primitive  law  of  the  Romans.  So  clear  and  vigorous  a  con- 
ception of  what  the  rights  of  citizenship  really  are,  never  existed 
elsewhere.  The  expression  has  lost  much  of  its  force  in  modem 
times. 

The  expression  Jus  Quiritiumy  in  its  ancient  and  character- 
istic designation,  that  of  optimum  jus  civium  Romanorumy  after- 
wards jm5  civitatisyjus  civile y  describe  this  right, — a  privilege 
exclusively  confined  to  the  city  as  regards  territory,  to  citizens 
as  regards  their  status.^ 

This  title  of  citizen  had  impressed  on  family  ties,  on  marriages, 
on  property,  on  inheritances,  on  testaments,  on  alienations,  on 
engagements,  in  short,  on  all  Roman  institutions,  a  character  of 
force  and  vigour  which  regarded  neither  the  voice  of  nature  nor 
the  ties  of  blood,  nor  the  ordinary  instincts  nor  principles  of 
equity,  and  was  one  to  which  a  stranger  might  in  vain  aspire. 

'  This  synonym  between  Jus  Quiri-  §§  1,2,  ct  seq.,  and  in  Gains,  3,  §§  72 

tium^  the  ancient  designation,  and  Jus  and  73,  and  also  in  the  passage  of  Livy 

ciHtatUy  the  more  modern  term,  can  be  which  we  have  before  quoted, 
seen  in  the  Begula  of  Ulpian,  tit.  3, 
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The  title  was  indelible  in  the  pure  law  of  the  Romans,  when 
once  acquired :  for  the  sentence  of  the  people  could  deprive  a 
citizen  of  life,  but  never  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  without  his 
consent.* 

The  exercise  of  all  civil  rights,  both  as  regards  the  jus  pub- 
licum  and  the  jus  privatum^  depended  on  this  title.  If  it  were 
not  there,  there  was  no  status. 

33.  The  opposite  of  civisy  citizen,  is  peregrinus^  the  alien — 
hostisy  the  stranger  or  enemy — for  to  republican  Rome,  till  she 
had  completed  the  conquest  of  the  known  world,  these  two  words 
were  synonymous*— ^ar^arw*,  the  barbarian. 

PeregrinuSy  hostisy  harharusy  as  far  as  civil  rights  went,  were 
upon  the  same  footing.  Such  persons  were  strangers ;  none  of 
them  had  any  participation  in  the  rights  of  citizenship,  but  each 
word  implied  the  idea  of  a  different  relation  towards  Rome. 
Peregrinus  was,  in  its  most  limited  sense,  the  foreigner  at  Rome, 
whom  curiosity,  love  of  travel  or  of  study,  business,  or  the 
absorbing  power  of  the  great  city,  had  brought  there,  or  who 
had  settled  there.  Their  affluence  might  increase  day  by  day, 
their  number  might  equal,  if  not  surpass,  that  of  the  citizens, 
still  they  continued  strangers  to  the  institutions  and  rights  of 
citizenship.  A  special  praetor,  the  foreigners'  pnetor  {preetor 
peregrinus),  was  appointed  to  administer  justice  for  them,  not 
according  to  the  forms  and  principles  of  the  jus  civihy  but 
according  to  thejtt*^ewft*wm,  rights  common  to  all  men.  More 
generally  the  expression  peregrini  designated  all  who  were 
subject  to  the  government  of  Rome,  without  belonging  to  the 
republic. 

Jlostis  was  the  foreigner  whom  Roman  power  had  not  yet 
subjugated ;  till  that  subjugation,  he  remained  an  enemy. 

Barbarus  was  he  who  was  still  outside  the  limits  of  civiliza- 
tion and  of  the  Roman  world.  The  circumference  widened 
every  day.  From  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  this  title  passed  to  the 
Gauls  on  the  further  side  of  the  Alps,  from  the  borders  of  the 

'  "  Civitatem  vero  nemo    nnquam  subtleties  and  subterfuges,  so  common 

tdlo  populi  jutsu  amittet  invitus."  in  Roman  jarispmdenee. 
Cic  ,  Pro  dom.,  c.  29,  30.    In  onlcr  to  «  See  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Table : 

inflict  this  loss,  they  had  recourse  to  Adcertntt  hottem  tFterna  auctoritai. 
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ocean  to  the  islande  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  forests  of  Germany, 
and  to  the  unknown  hordes  of  the  North  and  of  Asia,  wfaicli 
were  destined  to  overthrow  the  empire- 

But  the  condition  of  all,  as  to  tiie  enjoyment  of  civil  rights, 
was  the  same — they  were  strangers.  So,  in  law,  the  expression 
peregrinus  sufficed  to  describe  that  condition.  In  time,  it  came 
to  have  a  more  general  sense,  especially  when  Rome  had 
conquered  nearly  all  the  known  world,  and  it  ended  in  being 
alone  employed  by  jurists,  in  the  most  modem  legal  language, 
to  express  the  opposite  of  civis. 

34.  How  was  a  man  bom  with  the  character  of  citizen 't 
How  was  it  acquired  ?     How  was  it  lost  ? 

Two  remarkable  changes  should  be  noted  here  in  the  histori- 
cal progress  of  Koman  law. 


Section  XI. — Sdccessive  CoHucinCATiON  of  the  Jus  Civitatih 
TO  Pebsons  without  the  Pbecincts  of  Roue. 

36.  In  the  first  place  we  have  to  remark  the  subdividon,  the 
partial  or  total  communication  of  the^'wa  civitatis,  and  its  gradual 
extension.  Under  the  primitive  law,  a  person  was  a  citizen  ot 
a  foreigner ;  there  was  no  intermediate  status.  Subsequently 
particular  concessions,  whether  of  grace,  whether  wrested  by 
arms,  or  conferred  under  treaties,  were  made  tu  the  inhabitant* 
of  certain  territories.  Some  privileges  of  this  jus  Quirilium, 
or  jus  civitatis,  were  distributed  more  or  less  extensively  by  the 
sovereign  state,  and  in  after  times  by  the  emperors  alone,  to 
nations,  or  even  to  individuals,  and  in  some  cases  to  kings  who 
solicited  them.' 

This  grant  took  effect  in  two  ways,  it  being  made  either  with 
reference  to  the  soil  or  to  the  person.  We  confine  ourselves 
here  to  the  latter. 

36.  Thus  persons  might  be  admitted  to  a  greater  or  less 
participation  in  the  jus  Quirilium,  sometimes  in  their  public 
'  Gai.  1,§g  OSimil  91. 
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and  private  relations,  at  once  including  eligibility  to  the  offices 
of  the  republic  and  the  right  of  suffi-age— ^/w*  honorum,  jus 
suffragii — sometimes  in  private  relations  only. 

In  the  concession  of  this  privilege  as  regards  the  jus  priva" 
tuTHy  the  different  rights  of  the  jus  dvitatis  were  occasionally 
distinguished  in  a  remarkable  manner:  thus  the  connubium 
gave  the  grantees  the  capacity  to  contract  amongst  themselves, 
or  even  with  Koman  citizens,  justce  nupticBy  or  marriages,  fol- 
lowed by  the  effects  of  the  jus  civile;^  the  commercium  carry- 
ing with  it  the  capacity  of  forming  contracts,  making  acquisi- 
tions or  alienations  according  to  the  jus  civile  f  \hef actio  tes^ 
tamentiy  or  the  capacity  of  receiving  from  citizens,  or  of  dispos- 
ing in  their  favour  by  testament  according  to  the  Koman  law, 
which  would  appear  to  follow,  not  indeed  necessarily,  but 
ordinarily,  from  the  commercium^  since  the  testament  was 
clothed  in  the  &ctitious  guise  of  a  solemn  sale,  a  mancipation^ 

These  dismembered  elements  of  the  7 m«  civitatis  were  granted 
together  or  separately ;  thus  the  citizens  of  a  town  might  enjoy, 
for  instance,  the  commercium  without  the  connubium  ;  all  de- 
pended upon  the  form  of  grant. 

Thence  arose  an  irregularity  in  the  extent  to  which  the  jus 
civitatis  was  conferred,  whether  in  the  matter  of  jus  publicum 
or  privatum.  A  person  might  be  no  longer  absolutely,  as 
under  the  strict  and  primitive  legal  system,  either  purely  a 
citizen  or  purely  a  stranger ;  there  came  to  be  more  than  one 
intermediate  position. 

37.  The  towns  of  Latium,  of  Italy,  and  of  the  distant  pro- 
vinces, successively  obtained  their  share  in  these  concessions ; 
and  the  question  of  the  origin,  of  the  interior  organization  of 
each  city,  and  of  the  nature  of  its  relations  with  Rome,  is  closely 
bound  up  with  this  subject. 

Here,  confining  ourselves  to  the  status  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
persons,  without  any  reference  to  the  soil,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing classes:  1st,  Roman  colonists  {Romani  coloniy  or  simply 

*  Gai.  1,  §  56.  (Ibid.  §  5).     Cbnnubiym,  de  nubere 

•  Ulp.,  Ilcg.t  10,  §  4.   "  ComTnercium      cvn;  rommereinm,  de  mercari  eum, 
est  einendi  vcndcndiqne  iuTicem  jas"  '  ^^lp*»  J^P't  20,  ff  8  ajid  22,  f  8. 
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coloni) ;  2nd,  Latin  allies  {socii  Latiniy  or  simply  Latini) ; 
3rd,  Latini  colonariiy  or  Latin  colonists;  4th,  Latini  junianij 
or  those  belonging  to  an  inferior  class,  enfranchised  and  assimi- 
lated in  nearly  everything  to  the  Latini  colonarii;^  5th  and 
lastly.  The  dediiitii,  and  the  enfranchised  who  were  assimilated 
to  them. 

Optimum  jus  is  the  jus  civitatis  in  all  its  plenitude. 

38.  But  under  Antoninus  Caracalla  all  these  shades  of  distinc- 
tion as  to  persons  disappeared,  and  all  subjects  of  the  empire  were 
pronounced  Roman  citizens.  The  only  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
distinction  that  then  remained  were  the  two  inferior  classes  of 
enfitinchised — the  Latini junianiy  and  the  dedititiiywho  continued 
if  not  in  reality,  at  least  by  legal  conception,  to  be  distinct  down 
to  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  ended  by  suppressing  the  distinc- 
tion. Thenceforward  the  peregrini  were  simply  enemies  and 
barbarians,  the  sense  of  the  word  being  distorted. 


Section  XIL — Gradual  Alteration  of  the  Civil  Law. 

39.  The  second  class  of  facts  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
student  should  be  directed,  and  which  runs  parallel  to  the  pre- 
ceding, is,  that  just  as  the  title  of  civis  was  communicated  and 
propagated,  the  real  civil  law  imderwent  a  progressive  approxi- 
mation to  the  jus  gentium  by  means  of  subtleties  and  legal 
fictions,  imperial  or  praetorian  institutions,  till,  finally,  under 
Justinian,  its  primitive  character  almost  totally  disappeared* 


§  III.  F AM  ILIA. 

Section  XIIL— General  Idea  of  a  Roman  Family. 

40.  The  familia,  in  the  aristocratic  and  theocratic  constitu- 
tion of  the  lioman  state,  was  the  particular  aggregation  of 

*  Gal.  3,  §  56.     Fragment,  De  manu^  19,  §  4.     Sec  also  Gaius,  1,  §§  66  ct  seq. 

mUsionibuSf  preservetl  by   Dositheus,  But  not  the  Connnbium,  Ulp.,  lie^.,  6, 

§  6,  and  following  another  division,  §  8.  §  4. 
They  bad  the  Cummercium,  Ulp.,  lifff., 
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persons  which  formed  the  unit,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  of  the 
jus  publicum^  the  jus  sacrum  and  the  jus  privatum. 

41.  The  jus  publicum.  The  patrician  families  were  pre- 
dominant. Each  of  them  comprised  within  its  sphere  the 
plebeian  fiunilies  attached  to  it  by  the  political  and  religious  tie 
of  clientage.  Those  plebeian  families  which  remained  unat- 
tached by  this  tie  of  clientage  were  isolated,  without  importance 
in  the  state  and  without  support,  but  they  formed  the  nucleus 
around  which  plebeian  influence  centred  in  its  contest  with  the 
patrician. 

The  alteration  of  &inilies  was  an  affiiir  which  concerned  the 
whole  community ;  it  was  consequently  effected  in  the  comitia  ; 
the  formalities  by  which  it  was  effected  continued  in  use  down 
to  a  late  period  as  mere  forms,  but,  as  such,  indications  of  the 
ancient  system. 

42.  The  jus  sacrum.  The  familia  was  connected  by  the 
union  of  a  worship  peculiar  to  itself;  by  the  bond  of  sacrifices 
to  be  made  at  certain  times  and  in  certain  places  {sacra  familice; 
sacra  gentis).  Apart  from  the  lares  or  household  gods,  it  might 
be  bound  to  the  especial  cultus  of  a  particular  deity,  such  as 
Hercules,  Minerva,  or  any  other.*  The  religious  character  of 
the  aggregation  also  necessitated  the  intervention  of  pontifical 
law  and  power,  when  there  was  a  question  of  altering  the 
family. 

43.  The  jus  privatum.  The  fiimily,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  jus  privatum^  was  the  aggregation  in  which  pro- 
perty, the  effects  of  obligations,  the  right  of  inheritance,  and  of 
succession,  that  is  to  say,  the  right  of  taking  and  of  continuing 
in  the  state  the  persona  of  the  deceased,  all  centred.  To  transfer 
this  right  to  another  the  intervention  of  the  entire  community, 
that  is,  of  the  comitia^  became  necessary. 

>  Sncb,  for  instance,  are  the  expiatory  are  those  bj  the  Fabii  to  Hercnies  on 

sacrifices  of  the  Horatii  for  the  murder  the  Qairinal  Mount  (Litj,  6,  46),  and 

of  their  sister,  "  Sacrificia  piacularia  those  of  Nantius  to  Minerva  (Dion. 

gentis  Uoratite''  (Livy,  1,  26).     Such  6,69). 

P  P 
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44.  These  primitiye  characteristics  gradually  died  out.  The 
political  aggregation  disappeared  with  the  modifications  winch 
the  constitution  underwent.  Religious  aggregation  went  out 
with  paganism.  The  jus  privatum  superseded  the  Jus  publi- 
cum ;  but  it  is  onlj  by  a  reference  to  antiquity  that  we  can 
explain  certain  traces  that  remained  permanently  in  the  law. 


Sectioh  XIV. — The  Basis  oj*  the  Roman  PAifiLir. 

46.  The  foundation  of  the  family,  in  human  law,  in  the 
general  law  of  society,  is  marriage.  Among  the  Romans  the 
civil  marriage  was  certainly  an  important  element  in  it ;  but  its 
root  and  origin  are  to  be  sought  elsewhere. 

The  Roman  family,  even  as  regards  Xhejus  privatum,  was 
not  a  natural  family ;  it  was  a  creation  of  the  jm*  civile,  ihejus 
civitatis.  Woman,  as  a  wife  to  her  husband,  or  as  a  mother 
to  her  children,  was  not  comprised  in  it  by  the  single  fkct  of 
marriage :  she  gave  it  children,  but  she  was  not  of  their  family. 
The  children  themselves,  their  descendents,  could  be  foreign  to 
it ;  and,  inversely,  persons  foreign  by  blood  could  form  a  part 
of  it. 

And,  nevertheless,  on  the  feet  of  existence  in  the  same  &mily 
depended  all  civil  rights  which  the  members  were  entitled  to 
enjoy  with  regard  to  one  another.  Whoever  was  in  it  partici- 
pated in  these  rights.  Whoever  was  not  in  it,  whether  son, 
father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  no  matter  in  what  relation  he 
stood,  had  no  participation  whatever. 

The  tie  of  family  was  not  the  tie  of  blood;  it  was  not  the  tie 
produced  by  marriage  and  by  generation,  but  a  bond  created  by 
civil  law — a  bond  of  power.  The  exposition,  therefore,  of  the 
law  which  concerns  marriage  must  commence  with  the  theory 
of  power. 

Section  XV. — Power — The  Chief  of  the  Family  {Pater- 
familias) — Persons  Sui  Juris  or  Alieni  Juris. 

46.  This  idea  of  power  as  the  basis  of  the  Roman  family 
must  be  taken  in  its  most  absolute,  most  despotic  sense.     A 
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single  individual^  the  head,  was  the  master,  the  proprietor  of 
all  the  others,  of  all  the  patrimony ;  the  property  concentrated 
in  each  &mily  was  at  his  free  and  entire  disposal ;  body  and 
estate,  all  were  his.     As  for  himself  he  was  independent. 

47.  Thence  arises,  with  regard  to  the  fiunily,  a  new  division 
of  persons. 

1.  Persons  sui  juris,  having  their  own  rights,  also  called 
paterfamilias  when  men,  materfamilias  when  women.  Married 
or  unmarried,  with  children  or  without,  even  in  in&ncy,  from 
very  birth,  if  not  subject  to  any  power,  the  Roman  citizen  was 
paterfamilias — ^the  &ther — the  head  of  the  fiunily. 

2.  Contrasted  with  the  sui  juris  is  one  who  is  alieni  juris, 
an  accessory  of  another,  alieno  juri  subjectus,  that  is  to  say, 
under  the  power  of  another. 

48.  The  first  alone  could  have,  could  acquire,  could  exercise 
civil  rights,  and  hold  other  persons  under  his  power.  The 
second,  strictly  speaking,  could  hold,  acquire  or  exercise  no 
right  for  himself;  he  was  only  the  representative,  the  instrument 
of  the  one  on  whom  he  depended,  he  could  have  no  one  in  his 
power ;  in  a  word,  he  had  no  persona  of  his  own,  but  bore  tliat 
of  the  chief.  His  individuality  was  extinguished  under  this 
mask,  or  persona.  If  he  was  reputed  to  be  a  part,  so  to  say,  of 
the  &mily,  it  was  only  by  identifying  himself,  by  making  one 
person  with  the  head,  that  he  could  be  considered  to  be  so. 
All  this  had  reference  to  the  status  of  the  individual  in  his 
private  relations  only,  for  carry  him  into  public  life  and  we  see 
him  in  the  forum,  the  comitia,  in  the  ranks  of  the  magistrates, 
the  man  alieni  juris ;  if  he  was  free  and  a  citizen  he  there 
enjoyed  his  independence,  and  exercised  the  rights  and  public 
duties  of  a  citizen.* 

'  There  is  no  doubt,  howerer,  espe-  ranked  according  to  wealth.    Now  the 

ciallj  nnder  the  primitive  constitntion  ions    of    the    family    had    absolutely 

of  Rome,  that  the  principle  of  the  all-  nothing,  unless  it  was  their  participa- 

absorbing  personality  of  the  head  exer-  tion  in  the  common  property  of  family, 

cised  its  inflnence  even  with  regard  to  as  nniting  in  the  person  of  their  chief, 

political    relations ;    and    the    incon-  Up  to  what  point  did  the  son  of  the 

testable  proof  of  it  is  in  the  comitia  family,  in  his  political  relations  and  in 

centuriata,  where  the   citizens  were  the  discharge  of  his  daties  as  citizen, 

pp2 
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Section  XVI. — Divers  Kinds  of  Power  (PotestaSy  Manus^ 

Mancipiuni). 

49.  The  power  of  the  individual  who  was  sui  juris,  pater^ 
familiasy  head  of  the  fiimily  over  persons  alieni  juris ,  was  ot 
three  kinds : — 

1.  Potestas — power  properly  so  called  which  designates  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  language  of  Roman  law,  the  power  of  the 
master  over  the  slave  (^potestas  dominorum),  and  the  paternal 
power  of  the  father  over  the  children  (jpatria  potestas^ 

2.  Manus — the  hand;  a  symbolical  expression  sometimes, 
and  probably  always  originally  so,  employed  to  designate  all 
power,'  but  especially  applied  to  the  power  of  the  husband  over 
his  wife  in  cases  where  the  latter  was  subject  to  him,  which  did 
not  always  happen,  and  which  was  not  the  result  of  marriage 
alone. 

3.  Mancipium — the  power  over  the  free  man  of  whom 
Roman  ownership  had  been  acquired  by  the  solemn  alienation 
or  civil  sale,  named  mancipation  {mancipatio). 

Thus  the  persons  under  the  power  of  the  head  of  the  fiunily 
were  slaves,  children,  the  wife  when  she  had  been  placed  or  had 
fallen  in  manuy  and  the  free  men  he  had  acquired  by  manci- 
pation ;  this  did  not  prevent  their  remaining  free  in  other 
respects. 

60.  In  respect  of  each  of  these  powers,  the  law  had  to  regu- 
late the  following  points  :  the  way  in  which  it  was  produced  or 
acquired,  its  effects  and  extent,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was 
dissolved. 

61.  As  to  power  over  slaves.  The  theory  of  its  acquisition 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  acquisition  of  things,  because  slaves, 
in  this  relation,  are  things.  The  extent  of  this  power,  and  its 
effects,  are  matters  especially  of  historical  study;  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  dissolution  of  this  power  was  effected,  by  enfran- 

continne  to  wear  the  legal  mask,  the  jv)t  privatum. 

persona  of  the  chief  ?     It  is  an  intricate  '  For  instance,  in  manumuno,  mat^ 

question,  but  out  of  the  pale  of  this  cipatio,  and  mancipium  itself, 
work,  which  is  specially  devoted  to  the 
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chisement,  manumissioy  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  theories  of 
liber tasy  o(  civitasy  and  of  the  Jamilia.  And  connected  with  it 
is  the  theory  of  patronage  and  of  the  ties  thereby  produced 
between  the  enfranchised  and  the  enfranchising  fiunily. 

62.  Patria  potestas, — This  power  rested  upon  the  theory  of 
justtB  nupticBy  and  involved  that  of  arrogation,  which  belonged 
to  the  jus  publicunPy  inasmuch  as  it  affected  the  status  of  all 
citizens  and  required  the  intervention  of  pontifical  power,  since  it 
involved  an  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  family.  With 
the  patria  potestas  was  also  connected  adoption,  which  was  an 
innovation  on  the  jus  publicum  by  the^M*  privatum,  by  the  aid 
of  a  fiction.  As  in  the  former  case,  the  extent  and  effect  of  this 
power,  both  in  relation  to  persons  and  things,  was  materially 
altered  by  the  influence  of  time.  Its  extent  was  not  limited  to 
the  inmiediate  fitmily,  but  it  passed  through  the  male  line  fi*om 
generation  to  generation,  and  was  alone  terminated  by  the  death 
of  the  head  of  the  &mily,  that  is  to  say,  except  in  cases  where 
it  was  brought  to  an  end  by  any  special  circumstance. 

Amongst  those  special  circumstances  were  the  mancipation 
which  was  not  provided  for  by  primitive  law,  nor  even  by  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,*  and  which  was  in  feet  arrived  at  by 
means  of  fictions.  It  is  remarkable  that  Roman  law,  which  was 
essentially  aristocratic,  recognized  no  right  of  primogeniture, 
nor  preference  of  sex.  The  equality  of  children  was  recognized 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  both  sons  and  daughters  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  chief  became,  by  his  death,  both  fi:ee 
and  sui  juris. 

63.  Manus, — The  theory  of  manus  involved  the  notion  of 
just<B  nupticBy  not  indeed  as  an  efficient  cause  but  as  an  essen- 
tial condition,  because  it  was  necessary  to  this  power  that  it 
should  be  generated  by  the  confarreatio  or  farreum,  a  sacer- 
dotal solemnity  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  a  privUege  confined  to 
the  patricians ;  or  by  coemptio,  which  was  the  civil  sale  of  the 
woman  by  mancipation  a  solemnity  practised  by  the  plebeians ; 

*  See  howeTer  Gains,  A,  §  79. 
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or  finally  by  usus,  which  was  the  acquisition,  as  a  result  of  use, 
which  followed  from  the  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  wonutn 
for  the  space  of  one  year.  The  effects  of  this  power  were 
chiefly  to  place  the  woman  in  Uie  &mily  of  h^  husband,  to 
give  her  the  rank  of  daughter  of  her  own  husband  and  sister  of 
her  own  children. 

64.  Mancipium. — This  involved  the  notion  of  the  sale  and 
of  the  civil  alienation  {mancipation^  which  could  be  made  by  the 
head  of  a  fiunily  either  of  the  children,  or  of  a  female  under  his 
power,  when  transferred  for  the  purposes  of  marriage  (noxali 
causa  mancipatio).  The  effects  of  this  power  were  in  general 
to  assimilate  the  condition  of  the  person  emancipated  to  that 
of  a  slave  in  the  fitmily  {servorum  loco  constituuntur),  leaving 
the  person  at  the  same  time  free  as  to  the  jus  publicum.  In 
this  were  involved  manumissio^  by  which  an  end  was  put  to 
this  condition  of  subjection,  and  the  relationship,  analogous  to 
that  of  patronage,  which  resulted  froia  it.  As  in  the  preceding 
cases,  this  power  also  gradually  decreased,  and  mancipium  ulti- 
mately became  nothing  but  a  fictitious  means  of  completing  the 
emancipations  which  did  not  comport  with  the  civil  law.' 
Notice  must  also  be  taken  of  a  singular  rule  connected  with 
this  subject.  Every  fifth  year  at  each  census  all  who  were  in 
mancipioy  rather  as  a  fiction  than  in  &ct,  necessarily  recovered 
their  liberty.* 

65.  To  this  power  (which  is  designated  by  Grains  fnanci-^ 
pium)  the  condition  of  the  person  styled  in  primitive  times 
nexusy  nexu  vinctusy  corresponded,  that  is  to  say,  the  condition 
of  the  head  of  a  family  who,  being  a  debtor,  in  order  to  secure 
his  debt  gave  himself  in  pledge  to  his  creditor  by  the  civil  sale 
nexuniy  mancipatioy  alienatio  per  cbs  et  lihramy  which  involved, 
not  only  his  own  person,  but  that  of  all  the  members  of  his 
family  and  his  entire  patrimony.^      Emancipation  in  such  a 

*  For  example,  to  emancipate  the  *  iV(?a?t<m  was  a  primitiye  and  g^eneric 
Bons  from  paternal  power ;  to  liberate  expression :  it  designated  all  dril  acts 
women  from  the  guardianship  of  their  which  were  accomplished  by  the  real 
agnates.  or  fictitioas  employment  of  alienation ; 

*  Gains,  1,  §  140.  per  as  et  lihramy  by  the  bronze  piece 
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case  as  this  was  not  considered,  and  probably  was  not  in  feet 
(as  a  certain  restriction  was  placed  upon  the  terms  implied  in 
the  transaction),  an  irrevocable  alienation,  but  w^  regarded 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  guarantee  or  as  an  alienation  which 
would  ipso  facto  cease  by  the  payment  of  the  debt.*  Debt(»rs 
thus  liberated  from  this  subjection  by  payment  were  in  the 
language  of  ancient  Roman  law  called  soluti.^  Nexi^  aoluti! 
These  explanations  recall  to  mind  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  plebeian,  oppressed  by  the  usurious  patrician,  the  cause  of 
constant  revolts  ;  and  the  lex  Petillia  Papiria^  B.C.  326,  which 
prohibited  this  practice* 


66.  It  is  also  to  the  power  which  could  be  enjoyed  by  the 
head  of  a  family  over  fi^e  men,  and  acquired  by  means  of  the 
civil  law,  that  we  must  refer  the  condition  of  those  who  were 
styled  addictusy  lliat  is  to  say,  of  those  who  by  declaration  of 
the  magistrate  were  declared  to  be  under  the  power  or  control 
of  another,  whether  of  a  creditor  from  de&ult  of  pajrment  or  of 
an  injured  person,  as  the  result  of  an  offence  committed  against 
him;  for  example,  a  case  of furtum  manifestum.^  Notwith- 
standing the  similarity  between  the  condition  of  the  next  and 
the  addictiy  the  real  difference  was  considerable;  the  next 
were  really  assimilated  to  slaves,  both  in  fact  and  in  law,  in 
relation  to  the  person  to  whom  they  had  been  sold,  though 
they  remained  fi^e  as  to  the  state;  whereas  the  addicti  were 
slaves  in  fact  but  not  in  law,  both  in  regard  to  the  creditor  to 
whom  they  had  been  addicted  and  to  the  state. 


and  the  balance  Q*  Nexv/m  est,  ut  ait 
Oallu*  JElittg,  quodcumqite  per  tst  et 
libram  f^eritur,  etc."  Festos,  ▼•  Nem- 
urn;  Cicero,  Ibp.,  5,  28,  and  Boetins 
ad  deer.;  Cicero,  De  orat.,  8,  40; 
Varro,  De  lingua  latinay  6,  5).  The 
expressions  maneipitvm,f  and  later  still 
mancipation  were  more  recent  and 
more  comprehensive. 

'  **  Liber  qui  tuat  opera$  in  tervu- 
tutemf  pro  peounia  quam  debebat, 
dabat  aum  tolveret,  nexu$  vocaba- 
tur.**  Varro,  De  lingua  latina,  6,  5. 
"  Propter  dometticam  ruinam  et  grave 
trs  alienym,  C.  Plotio  nexum  $e  dare 
coa<;tuni"   Valer.  Maxim.  6, 9.  Festaa, 


Y«  Deminutut.  It  was  thus  possible, 
bj  the  formality  of  the  nexnm,  to  gire 
a  pledge  as  guanint.ee  of  the  debt  in 
property  instead  of  the  person. 

*  **  JVexo  eolutoque  .  .  .  idem  jus 
etto"  Festns,  Sanatet,  That  is  to  saj, 
that  the  nexus,  daring  his  engagement 
and  so  long  as  the  term  of  pajment  had 
not  arrived,  was  entitled  to  the  same 
rights  as  one  who  was  free  from  this 
engagement    lArj,  2,  23. 

'  Aul.  Gell.,  Noct.  attic.,  20,  1, 
wherein  is  found  the  text  of  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables.  Qaintil.,  Inttit, 
orat.,  3,  6 ;  5,  10;  7,  6.    Livj,  6,  86. 
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The  expressions  adjudicatusy  judicatus^  which  signified  the 
result,  not  of  a  magistrate's  declaring  the  law,  but  of  a  judge^s 
delivering  judgment,'  referred  to  the  status  preceding  the 
addictio;  they  designated  one  who  had  been  condemned  (Judi- 
catus)  by  the  sentence  of  a  judge,  and  who  was  still  proceeded 
against  by  his  creditor  in  order  to  have  him  made  addictus;  in 
the  interval,  therefore,  between  judicatus  and  addictus  he  was 
subject  to  a  certain  species  of  power  which  his  creditor  pos- 
sessed over  him. 

67.  These  three  kinds  of  subjection,  resulting  from  manet- 
patio,  the  nexum  and  the  addictioy  applied  to  £ree  men,  and 
though  varying  as  to  their  extent  and  to  their  details,  they  were 
the  same  in  this  important  particular,  that  there  was  in  each  a 
power  of  appropriation,  which,  in  the  two  former,  conferred  the 
actual  Quiritarian  dominium.  The  last  two  disappeared, — first 
the  nexum  and  then  the  addictio.  Gains  scarcely  alludes  to 
them,  but  he  speaks  in  detail  concerning  the  mancipium^  which 
however  in  his  time  had  commenced  to  be  nothing  but  a  fiction, 
and  which,  even  when  it  existed  in  fact,  was  greatly  modified  in 
its  effects.' 


Section  XVII. — Marriage  (Justa  Nuptice)  and  the  various 
Unions  between  the  Sexes  ( Concubinatus,  Stuprum,  Contu- 
bernium). 

68.  The  theory  of  marriage,  as  a  constituent  element  of  the 
Koman  family,  was  only  an  accessory  of  ihe  potestas, 

Roman  marriage,  according  to  the  civil  law,  was  styled  justcR 
nupticBy  justum  matrimonium  ;  the  husband  was  called  v«r,  the 
wife  uxor.  This  institution  was  exclusively  confined  to  citizens, 
or  to  those  to  whom-  the  connubium  had  been  ceded.  It  was 
the  only  marriage  which  conferred  the  patria  potestas ;  it  did 
not  of  itself  however  produce  the  marital  power  (manus)  as  to 
the  wife ;  in  order  to  secure  this,  there  must  have  been,  in  addi- 
tion, the  farreum,  the  coemption  or  the  usus. 

»  Gai.  3,  §§  181>,  199;   Dig.  42,  1,  *  See  post,  §  247. 

S4,  t.  L.  Ruf.  »  Gai.  1,  §  141. 


I 
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69.  Here  must  be  noted  the  division  of  the  populace  into 
two  radically  distinct  castes,  between  the  members  of  which  a 
Roman  marriage  could  never  take  place,  because,  as  between 
them  the  connubium  being  non-existent,  the  familia  could  not 
be  formed,  nor  could  the  blood  of  the  two  intermingle.  In  the 
course  of  time  this  distinction  gave  way ;  the  Lex  Canuleia 
conferred  the  connubium  on  the  plebeians  in  B.C.  445,^  and  tlie 
Lex  Papia  Poppctay  a.d.  9,  permitted  the  imion  of  ingenui  and 
the  enfranchised:*  the  constitution  of  Justinian,  in  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  permitted  the  union  of  the  senatorial  order  with 
the  enfranchished  and  lower  grades ;'  and  this  emperor,  in  his 
own  person,  set  the  example  to  his  subjects  by  raising  a  woman 
who  had  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  circus  and  in  the 
embolum  to  share  his  throne  and  bed.  We  have  thus  before  us 
the  point  of  departure  and  the  condition  at  which  affairs  arrived 
under  the  empire  when  distinctions  had  been  obliterated.  It 
was  then  no  longer  a  question  of  the  intermingling  of  the  blood 
of  a  Koman  citizen  with  that  of  a  foreigner,  for  at  that  epoch  it 
was  impossible  to  say  who  was  a  foreigner,  who  a  citizen,  or  who 
a  Roman. 

60.  The  form  of  marriage  was  purely  a  matter  of  private 
law ;  it  did  not  require  any  public  solemnity,  but  ranked  with 
all  ordinary  real  contracts ;  the  only  necessary  conditions  being 
consent  and  the  tradition  or  transfer  of  the  woman  to  her  hus- 
band. This  plain  and  simple  theory  of  marriage  was  however 
supplemented,  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  and  manners  of  the 
times,  by  forms  and  ceremonies,  some  symbolical,  others  orna- 
mental, but  neither  having  any  legal  effect.  But  with  the  pa- 
tricians the  case  was  different.  Marriage  with  them  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  an  unceremonious  and  simple  contract,  but 
was  attended  with  the  Etruscan  sacerdotal  solemnity  of  the 
farreum  or  confarreatio  ;  this,  however,  did  not  in  itself  con- 
stitute the  marriage,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  placing  the  woman 
in  manu,  that  is  to  say,  it  made  her,  so  to  speak,  a  chattel  in 
the  hands  of  the  head  of  the  family,  and  it  conferred  upon  the 

'  Liyy,  4.  6.  *  Cod.  6,  4.  23 ;   NoreL  89,  c.   15; 

*  Livy,  29, 19.  Novel.  117,  c  6. 
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issue  the  right  to  participate  in  pontifical  functions.  As  to  the 
plebeian,  if  he  wished  to  place  his  wife  in  manu,  he  could  ac- 
complish this  bj  means  of  the  civil  sale  per  (bs  et  libraniy  or  in 
de&ult  of  this,  by  the  uninterrupted  possesaon  of  her  body  fi>r 
the  space  of  one  year :  that  is  to  say,  if  she  had  not  slept  away 
from  his  house  for  three  consecutive  nights  during  that  period 
{usurpatum  ire  trinactio). 

With  the  theory  of  marriage  is  closdy  connected  that  of 
betrothal  {sponsalia)^  which  preceded  it,  and  that  of  repudia- 
tion by  divorce,  which  dissolved  it  {repudium,  divorcium). 

61.  The  other  kinds  of  imion  between  the  sexes,  not  affect- 
ing the  civil  family,  were  eoneubinatusy  stuprum  and  eontU" 
burnium, 

Concubinatusy  or  concubinage,  was  a  licit  intercourse  with- 
out marriage.  This  union  was  permitted;  but  was  not  con- 
sidered honourable,  especially  in  respect  of  the  woman.  The 
issue  of  such  a  union,  termed  naturales  liberie  had  a  recognized 
&ther ;  but  they  were  not  under  the  patria  potestas.  To  this 
institution  was  attached  that  of  legitimatioriy  by  means  of  which 
the  patria  potestas  might  be  acquired  over  the  issue. 

Stuprum  was  a  general  expression,  designating  all  illicit  inter- 
course, the  issue  of  which  were  termed  spurii,  vulgo  gucBsitiy 
and  had  no  recognized  father.  As  distinctive  forms  of  this 
union,  we  may  specify  incest  (incestus),  adultery  {adulterium\ 
which  made  the  issue  incestuosi,  ex  damnato  coitUy  or  aduU 
terini. 

Contubernium  was  the  union  of  slaves,  or  of  a  slave  with  a 
free  person,  and  produced  no  civil  effects.^ 


Section  XVIII. — Cognatio,  Agnatic — Gens,  Adpinitas. 

62.  The   Roman  word  parens  is  derived  from  parere,  to 
generate. 

*  This  however  does  not  prevent  oar  with  regard  to  the  statas  of  children 
findinff  a  few  provisions  of  the ^'ttjcivt^  bom  from  the  intermixture  of  slaves 
upon  uiis  kind  of  intercoame,  especialljr      and  free.    Gai.  1,  §§  $4,  So. 
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The  most  comprehensiye  term  indicating  this  relation^p  is 
cognatio. 

63.  Cognatio  was  the  bond  existing  between  persons  united 
by  the  same  blood,  or  who  were  reputedly  so  imited.  In  the  first 
instance  the  relationship  was  natural,  in  the  second  it  was  purely 
legal  and  was  the  result  of  adoption ;  persons  so  connected  were, 
as  between  themselves,  termed  cognati,  quasi  una  communtter 
nati, 

Cognatio  admitted  of  different  degrees.  The  linea  recta^  or 
direct  line,  comprehended  the  whole  series  of  persons  who  were 
derived  directly  the  one  fi*om  the  other:  and  it  was  divided 
into  the  superior  and  the  inferior;  the  former  comprehending 
ancestors,  the  latter  descendants.  The  collateral  line,  or  the 
linea  transversa,  ohliquay  ex  transverso,  ct  latere y  included 
persons  who  were  descended,  not  irom  one  another,  but  fix)m 
the  same  common  stock.  Each  generaidon  was  a  degree,  the 
position  of  the  degree  determining  the  measure  of  cognation. 

Merc  cognation,  whether  the  residt  of  justce  nuptice  or  of  any 
other  form  of  union,  did  not  place  the  individual  in  the  family, 
nor  did  it  confer  any  right  of  fiunily ;  it  had  indeed  scarcely  any 
civil  effects,  unless  it  was  the  prohibition  of  marriage  between 
certain  parties. 

64.  The  civil  parentage,  which  produced  civil  effects  and 
which  conferred  the  rights  of  family,  was  agnatio  ;  it  was  the 
bond  which  united  the  cognate  members  of  the  same  family, 
qui  ex  eddemfamilia  sunt,  and  the  active  principle  of  this  union 
of  ad-gnatio  was  the  patria  potestasy  or  the  marital  power  which 
united,  or  which  would  unite,  all  imder  the  common  chief, 
supposing  the  original  head  of  a  family  still  to  be  in  existence.* 
He  who  was  subject  to  this  power  was  an  agnate  and  a  member 
of  the  family ;  whoever  was  without  its  pale  was  no  longer  so, 
and  this  applied  equally  to  male  and  female. 

'  According  to  another  opinion,  which  2,  §  1,  the  agnates  were  only  those 

has  been  discossed  more  in  detail  and  who  had  really  lived  in  subjection  to- 

refnted   by   M.   Ortolan    in    vol.   iii.,  gether  to  the  power  of  the  same  chief. 

Explic,  hist,  des  Instituts,  lib.  iii.  tit.  Qui  sub  unius  potegtaU  fuerunt. 
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66.  In  addition  to  this  family  aggregation  of  all  the  agnates, 
there  was  originally  another  kind  of  civil  union,  that  of  the 
gentilitas^  or,  in  other  words,  the  generation  or  genealogy — a 
union  the  exact  nature  and  origin  of  which  are  somewhat 
uncertain,  though  an  immense  number  of  ingenious  but  doubt- 
ful theories  have  been  floated  concerning  it. 

In  our  opinion  a  right  conception  of  clientage  and  of  enfran- 
chisement is  necessary  in  order  fully  to  understand  this  relation- 
ship, which  was  peculiar  to  Quiritarian  civil  law.  Citizens 
who  were  derived  from  a  common  source,  whose  lineage  was 
free  from  all  taint  of  servitude  or  subjection,  and  who  conse- 
quently had  a  generation  or  genealogy  of  their  own,  and  who 
were  at  the  same  time  united  by  the  bond  of  civil  parentage, 
constituted  a  gens^  and  were,  as  to  each  other,  both  agnati  and 
gentiles. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  not  clear  wherein  gentilitas  differed 
from  agnatioy  unless  it  was  in  the  essential  constituent  element 
of  gentilitasy  the  freedom  of  the  lineage  from  all  taint  of 
vassalage,  which  would  have  confined  gentilitas  to  the  patri- 
cians, whereas  agnatio  might  be  common  to  patricians  and 
plebeians.  In  this  way,  and  in  primitive  times,  gentilitas  would 
be  the  agnatio  of  patricians,  the  gens  being  the  patrician  family. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  patricians,  at  the  same  time  agnati 
and  gentiles  as  between  themselves,  were  also  the  gentiles  of  all 
the  families  of  their  clients  or  enfranchised,  who  were  civilly 
derived  from  their  genSy  who  had  taken  their  name  and  adopted 
their  sacra,  and  to  whom  their  gens  served  as  a  civil  genealogy. 
These  decendants  of  clients  or  enfranchised,  though  having 
gentiles y  were  not  themselves  the  gentiles  to  others,  and  there- 
fore, in  relation  to  them,  agnatio  was  altogether  different  from 
gentilitas.  Their  agnatio  was  founded  upon  the  common  bond 
of  the  parental  or  marital  power,  however  ancient  the  origin  of 
that  power  might  be.  The  gentilitas  depended  upon  the  bond 
of  power  or  the  influence  of  patronage,  whether  as  clients  or  as 
enfranchised,  however  remote  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this 
power. 

In  this  way  the  title  and  the  rights  ot  gentiles  would,  accord- 
ing to  our  view,  belong  to  the  civil  members  of  every  race,  in 
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its  origin  and  during  its  existence  strictly  tn^eiiicic^  or  free  from 
any  taint  of  vassalage,  first  as  between  themselves,  and  secondly 
as  to  the  race  of  clients  or  enfranchised  throughout  their  various 
ramifications:  all  of  whom  bore  a  common  name.  The  ex* 
pressions  gentilhommey  gentiluomOy  gentilhombre  and  gentleman 
have  been  retained  in  the  modem  languages  of  Eiuope,  and 
have  been  used  to  indicate  what  is  commonly  termed  a  good 
extraction,  a  noble  genealogy,  a  pure  blood.  The  law,  in 
de&ult  of  agnates,  gave  the  inheritance  and  tutelages  to  the 
gentiles.  This  right  and  this  bond  of  union,  though  existing  at 
the  time  of  Cicero,  had  entirely  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  time  of 
Gaius. 

66.  In  brief,  the  civil  or  natural  ties  of  the  Romans  were 
expressed  by  the  three  characteristic  terms  familiar  gtns^  cog^ 
natio.  In  the  first  we  have  agnatio  and  the  agnati ;  in  the 
second  the  gentiles  ;  and  in  the  last  the  eognati.  The  first  two 
were  Quiritarian,  and  depended  either  upon  the  existence  of  the 
patria  potestas  between  the  parties,  or  upon  the  relationship  of 
patron  and  client,  actual  or  enfiranchised.  The  third  rested 
solely  upon  the  ties  of  blood,  and  consequently  produced  no 
legal  effects. 

67.  Affinitas  was  the  tie  resulting  from  just(B  nupticHf  which 
affected  both  the  contracting  parties  and  their  eognati,  Vw' 
perly  speaking  it  had  no  degrees ;  it  was,  however,  mcaHunHl 
like  cognation  and  by  cognation.*  Every  relation  of  one  of  th« 
married  couple  was  related  in  the  same  degree  to  the  othor. 

Affinity,  like  mere  blood  relationship,  could  not  place  one  in 
the  family,  nor  confer  any  right. 


Section  XIX. — Different  Acceptationii  or  the  Womii  Fumiliu, 

68.  From  the  preceding  observations,  we  are  in  a  pcniitioii  to 
understand  the  principal  acceptations  of  the  word  familiu  ill 
the  language  of  Roman  law. 

»  Dig.  a«,  10,  4, 1  ft,  i,  MiHjeni. 
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1st.  In  its  most  limited  Benveyfamilia  designated  the  chief^ 
and  the  women  and  children  under  his  power. 

2nd.  Familiay  in  a  more  extended  sense,  designated  ihe  con- 
nection of  the  agnates,  all  the  members  of  the  difi^rent  fitmilies 
which  would  all  be  under  the  power  of  a  common  head,  were 
he  still  living.     This  is  the  real  fitmilj  of  the  civil  law. 

drd.  The  word  familia  also  included  the  slaves,  and  those 
who  were  in  mancipio  of  the  chief,  though  they  were  only  in 
the  fitmily  as  chattels,  without  any  tie  of  relationship. 

4th  and  lastly.  Familia  sometimes  meant  all  the  goods,  all 
the  patrimony  of  the  chief 


Section  XX. — Successive  Modifications  of  the  Law  RBLATDia 

TO  THE  Family. 

69.  The  course  of  the  gradation  of  the  Roman  civil  fiunily 
towards  the  natural  family,  or  the  fitmily  of  consanguinity,  is 
worthy  of  remark. 

Gentilitas  fell  gradually  into  disuse  and  ended  in  becoming 
a  mystery.  Then  the  nexum  and  the  addictio  of  the  free  man 
disappeared.  The  manus  and  the  mancipium  followed — at 
least  so  far  that  they  remained  only  as  legal  fictions  to  evade 
the  severity  of  the  ancient  law.  Under  Justinian  we  find  no 
longer  any  mention  of  it,  and  imtil  the  discovery  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Gains  we  had  only  an  erroneous  notion  concerning  it. 
The  patria  potestas  underwent  all  kinds  of  restrictions,  both 
in  relation  to  property  and  persons.  The  son  was  accorded 
first  of  all  certain  rights  and  then  property  as  his  own ;  he 
became  a  persona.  Meantime  the  praetorian  system  leaned 
towards  blood  relationship,  and  tended  more  and  more  to  impart 
family  rights  to  cognates.  Senatus-consulta^  imperial  constitu- 
tions, the  legislation  of  Justinian,  all  tended  to  the  same  result, 
till  by  the  NovelltB  of  this  emperor  the  traces  of  the  Roman 
family  and  its  ancient  effects  were  nearly  obliterated.     Thus 

'  Snch  was  the  sense  of  this  word  in  habeto — gentilU  familmm  nancitar. 
the  law  of  succession  of  the  Twelve  See  Ulpian,  on  these  different  accepta- 
Tablcs:  adgnatus  proximus  familiam      tions,  Dig.  60,  10,  196  et  scq. 
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the  political  familia  first  disappeared,  afterwards  the  religious 
Jfxitnilia,  then  ihejamtlta  of  the  jus  civile  privatum ,  and  there 
onlj  remained  the  natural  fiunilj. 


§  IV.  ON  THE  LOSS  OR  CHANGE  OF  STATUS. 

(  Capitis  Deminutio.y 

Sbction  XXI. — ^Maxima,  Media,  Minima  (CaptYu  Deminutio). 

70.  The  three  elements  which  Comprised  the  status  of  the 
citizen  under  the  Roman  civil  law  {status^  caput)  might  be 
lost  in  various  ways.  The  loss  of  liberty  involved  that  of  the 
two  other  elements.  The  loss  of  citizenship  {civitas)  entailed 
that  of  the  familia^  but  did  not  affect  the  personal  liberty. 
Finally,  the  loss  oi  familia  neither  affected  liberty  bcnt  citizen- 
ship. 

71.  In  the  first  two  cases  the  civil  status  was  entirely  lost 
{status  amittitut).  In  the  third,  the  status  was  maintained 
(salvo  statu\  but  it  was  modified,  since  a  person  came  out  of 
one  family  to  enter  into  another,  or  to  commence  another 
{status  mutatur).  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  whoever 
underwent  this  modification  of  status,  in  any  shape,  always 
changed yawtfy,  property  and  person.  Family,  since  he  passed 
irom  one  to  another ;  property,  since  in  each  family  a  distinct 
co-ownership  was  centred;  finally  person,  since  there  was  in 
each  family  in  law  no  other  persona  but  that  of  the  chief,  and 
by  changing  his  status  he  quitted  this  persona  to  identify  him- 
self with  another,  or  to  invest  himself  with  a  new  one. 

All  these  events  were  caUed  capitis  deminutio^  of  which  there 
were  three  degrees, — maxima^  media^  minima. 


'  The  literal  translation  of  these 
words,  capitis  deminutio^  by  the  French 
expression  diminution  de  tHe,  is  cer- 
tainly not  French,  as  M.  Pellat  has 
jndicionsly  remarked  in  his  treatise  On 
property  and  usv/ructy  p.  96.  It  is, 
however,  retained  as  a  technical  expres- 
sion,  having  a    special    signification. 


The  same  remark  applies  to  many  other 
expressions,  tnch  as  nw/fapion,  utuca- 
ver,  vindication,  condition,  etc.,  etc 
It  wonid  disfip^nre  the  langnaee  of  Ro^ 
man  law  to  tnm  it  everywhere  into 
French:  the  language  of  science  in 
many  instances  is  technical,  and  it  is 
thus  it  should  be  taken. 
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72.  The  word  deminutioy  which  expresses  a  fall  or  degrada- 
tion in  the  status  of  the  person,  is  clear  and  intelligible  when 
applied  to  the  maxima  deminutio  capitis,  and  to  the  media 
deminutio  capitis;  but  in  connection  with  the  minima  deminutio 
capitis,  its  use  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  that  in  this  case  it 
is  not  a  question  of  loss  of  fitmilj,  but  of  the  degradation  ex- 
perienced by  the  person  who  suffered  it,  when  as  the  result  of 
adrogation  he  passed  from  the  condition  of  head  of  a  &mily  to 
that  of  a  son ;  or  when  in  order  to  be  emancipated,  that  he  might 
be  given  by  his  father  to  another  in  adoption,  he  passed  by  a 
fiction,  according  to  primitive  forms,  into  the  inferior  condition 
of  a  man  in  mancipio.  That  there  is  truth  in  this  last  obser- 
vation, and  that  the  &ct  it  exposes  may  have  produced  a 
certain  influence,  historically  considered,  in  the  adoption  of  the 
expression  capitis  deminutio,  we  will  not  deny ;  but  it  is  not 
merely  in  the  explanation  of  the  term,  but  in  the  practical  con- 
sequences of  the  minima  capitis  deminutio,  that  the  two  systems 
disagree.  Notwithstanding  the  high  authority^  who  has  sub- 
scribed to  this  view,  we  utterly  repudiate  it  as  ignoring  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  old  Roman  &mily,  and  as  over- 
looking the  all  important  part  that  this  institution  took,  whether 
in  the  jus  sacrum,  the  jus  publicum  or  the  jus  privatum,  and 
so  placing  in  the  background  that  which  should  be  made 
prominent  in  an  exposition  of  Koman  law  and  the  condition  of 
persons. 


Chapter  III. 

Other  Conditions  affecting  Persons  besides  Status 

(  Status), 

Section  XXII.— Generally. 

73,  Besides  the  status  of  man,  considered  in  its  three  essentia 
elements,  we  find  that  other  distinctions  were  recognized  which, 
without  altering  the  status,  nevertheless  modified  the  law  re- 

*  Sayignj,  Treatise  on  Roman  Law,  vol.  ii.  app.  6. 
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garding  it.     These  distinctions  may  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  a  man's  political  and  his  physical  relations. 
And^  first,  as  to  his  political  relations. 


Section  XXm.— Existimatio. 

74.  Existimatio  is  thus  defined  by  Callistratus :  dignitatis 
illcBscB  status,  legibus  ac  moribus  comprobatus^ 

It  was  the  honour  of  the  Roman  citizen,  foimded  both  on  the 
laws  and  on  custom,  and  which  must  remain  intact  to  entitle  to 
fiill  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  both  as  regards  the  jus  publicum 
and  iihe  jus  privatum. 

This  existimatio  could  be  totally  lost  {aut  consumitur),  which 
happened  whenever  the  status  of  a  free  man  was  destroyed,  or 
only  diminished  {aut  minuitur).^ 

76.  The  modifications  the  existimatio  could  undergo  were 
three : — 

1st.  Infamy  (infamia),  which  proceeded  fi*om  two  sources : 
either  it  attached  to  the  person  by  reason  of  the  practice  of  certain 
professions,  or  certain  shamefiil  acts  specially  denounced  by  the 
law  or  by  the  edict  of  the  praetor,  and  by  the  mere  practice  of 
these  professions  or  the  commission  of  these  acts ;  or  else  it  was 
the  consequence  of  a  condemnation  incurred  either  for  public 
misdemeanor  or  in  certain  private  suits.  Such  persons  were 
called  infamous  (Jamosi:  qui  notantur  infatnia),  or  simply  notati 
(a  term  derived  fi:om  the  note  or  mark  of  the  censor),  and 
suffered  many  disabilities.  The  Digest  of  Justinian  has  a 
special  article,  entitled  De  his  qui  notantur  infamia,  where  the 
text  of  the  edict  of  the  praetor,  eniunerating  the  cases  of  infamia, 
has  been  preserved.'  It  is  curious  as  a  study  of  Roman  society. 
In  this  class  were  ranked,  in  all  probability,  those  whose  goods 
had  been  sold  in  bulk  by  creditors  by  reason  of  insolvency. 
This  affixed  the  stigma  of  ignominy,  which  was  followed  by 

'  Dig.  60,  13,  5,  §  1,  f.  Callistrat.  '  Dig.  3,  2,  De  hU  qui  notantur 

«  Dig.  60,  18,  6,  §§  2  and  3.  ir^amia, 

QQ 
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loss  of  reputation  and  legal  disabilities,^  as  it  is  with  us  in  the 
case  of  bankruptcy.  Hence  we  see  why  the  Roman  citizen 
dying  insolvent  was  so  desirous  of  instituting  one  of  his  dares 
an  involuntary  heir,  in  order  that,  even  after  his  death,  the 
sale  should  take  effect  not  on  his  memory  but  upon  the  slave. 

2nd.  Turpitude  (turpitudo)^  which  took  effect  in  cases  where, 
though  neither  the  law  nor  the  pnetor  proclaimed  the  man  in- 
famous, public  opinion,  more  sensitive  than  written  law,  affixed 
to  the  existimatio  a  stigma  on  account  of  the  turpitude  of  the 
life  {yit(B  turpitudo)  or  of  the  profession.*  The  legal  disabilities 
resulting  from  this  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  former  cases. 

3rd.  The  levis  nota,  with  which  were  branded  the  enfranchised 
and  the  children  of  those  who  got  their  living  on  the  stage  {qui 
artem  ludicram  faciunt\  which  rendered  them  incapable  of 
marriage  with  senators  or  chUdren  of  senators.  This  prohibi- 
tion was  suppressed  by  Justinian. 

The  levis  nota  also,  in  the  case  of  any  one  having  been 
appointed  heir,  rendered  the  appointment  open  to  attack  by  the 
brother  or  sister  who  had  been  prejudiced  by  it.* 

A  fragment  of  a  constitution  of  Constantine  clearly  defines 
these  three  degrees  of  modification  of  the  existimatio^  How- 
ever, the  expressions  personce  turpes,  viles  personcBj  were  very 
ofl«n  indiscriminately  applied. 

76.  Infamia,  turpitudo^  and  the  levis  nota,  could  be  effaced, 
in  certain  cases,  either  by  the  senate,  by  the  prince,  by  the  ma- 
gistrate, or  sometimes  by  time,  according  to  circumstances.^ 

*  Gains,  2,  §  154.  *  "  Si  scripti  heredes  infam'Ue,  vel 

*  Cod.  12,  I,  2,  coDBt.  CoDstant.  tvrpitudinU,  vel  levis  nota  macola 
Dig.  22,  6,  3,  pr.  f.  Callistr.;  37,  16,  2,  adspergantur."  Cod.  3,  28,  27,  const, 
f.  Jalian. ;  60,  2,  12,  f.  Callistr.     Inst.  Constant 

2,  18,  De  inoff.  Ustam.,  §  1.  «  Dig.  3,  1,  1,  §§  9  and  10,  f.  Ulp. 

"  Ulp.,  Reg.f  tit.  13,  and  tit.  16,  §  2.  See,  however.  Cod.   9,   43,   3,    const. 

Dig.  23,  2,  44,  pr.  and  §  5,  t  Paul;  40,  Valent.,  Valens  and  Gratian ;  Cod.  9, 

11,  5  f.  Modestin.     Cod.  3, 28,  27,  const.  61,  7,  const.  Philipp. 
Constant. 
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Section  XXIV. — Rank — Dignitt. 

77.  The  history  and  the  legislation  of  Rome^  where  society 
was  essentially  aristocratic,  at  least  in  its  origin  and  in  its 
earlier  phases,  everywhere  exhibit  the  consequences  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  existed  between  different  castes  and  ranks,  as 
well  as  the  characteristic  distinctions  which  accompanied  official 
position ;  and  we  find  these  effects,  not  only  in  political,  but 
even  in  private  relations,  a  system  which  differs  in  many  respects 
from  our  own.  It  wiU  be  as  well  to  trace  the  historical  develop- 
ments of  this  peculiarity. 


Section  XXV,--Thb  Pbofession. 

78.  The  profession  also,  in  many  cases,  had  its  influence  even 
on  iiiejus  privatum.  Certain  professions  enjoyed  certain  privi- 
leges: such,  for  instance,  as  those  which  the  Romans  called 
liberal  professions  {liberalia  $tudia\  for  it  is  from  the  Romans 
that  we  derive  this  expression.* 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  involved  loss  or  injury  to  the  exis- 
timatioy  and  consequent  disabilities:  such  were  the  callings 
which  were  attended  with  infamia  or  turpitude.  Among  those 
who  were  the  most  favoured  in  consideration  of  their  profes- 
sion were  the  military  {milites\  in  opposition  to  those  who 

werenotso(i^a^am> 


Section  XXVI.— Rbuqion. 

79.  Differences  in  civil  rights,  as  the  efiect  of  religious  belief, 
began  with  Christianity.  While  it  was  proscribed  and  perse- 
cuted, the  disabilities  were  directed  against  the  Christians; 
when  it  became  the  religion  of  the  empire,  they  were  directed 
against  their  opponents.  Then  came  distinctions  even  in  the 
application  of  the  jus  privatum :  the  faithful  or  orthodox 
Christians,  or  catholics  {orthodoxiy  catholiei)^  were  so  called  if 
they  acknowledged  the  dogmas  of  the  oecumenical  councils; 

*  Dig.  50, 13,  J9tf  emtr,  eogn.^  1,  pr.  f.  Ulp. 
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and  on  the  other  side  were  the  heretics  (^hcBretici),  amongst 
whom  were  ranked  in  distinct  orders  the  apostates  (apostates) 
and  the  Jews  (Judcet),  To  each  of  these  classes  there  were  cor- 
responding legal  distinctions  attached :  the  orthodox  Christians 
alone  enjoyed  the  fiill  privileges  of  their  favoured  position ;  the 
worst  condition  was  that  of  the  Jews,  who  only  had  commer^ 
cium  with  Christians,  and  were  excluded  &om  the  connuhium  ; 
they  were  unable  to  bear  witness  a^^ainst  them  or  to  £01  any 
magiBtracy. 

The  Codes  of  Theodosius  and  of  Justinian  contain  several 
articles  on  these  religious  classifications  and  their  residts.'  It 
is  too  much  the  practice  in  our  schools  of  jurisprudence  to  over- 
look these  points  of  Roman  law,  which  are  most  important  to 
the  efficient  study  of  the  history  of  these  times. 


Section  XXVII. — The  Domicile  {Domicilium:   where  one  is 
Incola) ;  THE  Local  City  (where  one  is  CiviSy  Municeps). 

80.  The  domicile  (domicilium)  is  simply,  in  a  legal  sense,  the 
residence  of  every  person  * — the  locality  where  he  is  supposed 


>  Code  of  Theodosins,  all  the  16th 

book,  articles  1  to  11 ;  especiallj  1,  J)e 

fide  catholica ;  5,  J)e  ?upretici8  ;  l^De 

apottatU ;  8,  De  judais  ccelicolU  et 

Samaritanis ;   10,  De  paganU  sacri- 

fioiU  et  templU.    Code  of  Jastinian, 

lib.  i.)  the  two  first  books,  especiallj 

1,  De  tumma  TYinitate  et  fide  catko- 

lioa ;  5,  De  hareticU  et  mani-cluBU  et 

Samaritanii;  7,  De  apostatU;  9,  De 

jvd€BU  et  coBlicolis;    10,  Ne  christi- 

anum  manoipium  hi^reticvs,  vel  ju- 

dtBU9,  vel paganvi  Jiabeat,  etc. ;  II,  De 

puganU  tacrifioiU  et  templis. 

'  I  certainly  do  not  admit  the  defini- 
tion, that  the  domicile  is  the  place 
where  a  person  has  his  principal  esta- 
blishment; the  domicile  is  not  the 
place,  it  is  at  the  pla^e,  as  our  civil 
code  plainly  says  — art.  102.  But  I 
do  not  admit  any  more  the  definition, 
pretty  generally  substituted,  of  domi- 
cile as  the  legal  relation  which  exists 
between  a  person  and  the  place  where 
that  person  exercises  his  rights.  In 
order  to  test  this  definition,  suppose  we 


say,  "  to  leave  a  summons  at  the  domi- 
cile,'* i.  e.f  "  to  leave  a  summons  at  the 
legal  relation  of  etc.,  to  appear  before 
the  tribunal  or  the  municipality  of  his 
domicile ;"  or  suppose,  instead  of  say- 
ing, "  having  left  his  domicile,"  we  sub- 
stitute, "having  left  the  legal  rela- 
tion^ etc." 

The  truth  is,  that  this  definition, 
being  too  absolute,  defines  nothing. 
All  right  consists  in  a  relation,  either 
from  person  to  person,  or— if  we  like  to 
say  so — from  person  to  thing.  Pos- 
session, property,  are  certain  relations 
between  a  person  and  a  thing ;  the  place 
of  residence,  the  domicile,  are  also  spe- 
cial relations  between  a  person  and  a 
place ;  relarion  of  fact  in  the  one  case, 
of  right  in  the  other.  It  is  therefore 
not  defining  these  facts,  or  these  rights, 
to  say  they  wre  relations.  What  is 
there  peculiar  m  the  one  which  consti- 
tutes the  domicile  ? 

In  the  same  manner  that  law,  as  we 
shall  see,  creates  persons  and  things 
which  do  not  materially  exist,  so  it 
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to  be^  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  for  certain  applications  of  the  law, 
whether  he  is  corporeally  to  be  found  there  or  not.  It  is  to 
Roman  legislation  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  conditions  which  constitute  the  domicile: — 
*^  Ubi  quia  larem  rerumque  et  fortunarum  suarum  summam 
constituit;  unde  non  discessurus,  si  nihil  avocet;  unde  cum 
profectus  est  peregrinari  videtur;  quod  si  rediit,  peregrinari 
jam  destitit.^  The  domicile  gives  to  persons,  not  the  qualifica- 
tion of  civisy  but  that  of  incola^  in  the  town  where  they  are 
established.^  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  obligation  to 
undertake  public  duties,  magistracies,  &c.' 

81.  In  Roman  law  the  question  of  domicile  was  immediately 
connected  with  that  of  local  citizenship.  The  question  to  be 
determined  was  the  civisy  municepsy  whether  resulting  firom 


creates  facts  which  it  considers  as  ex- 
isting, whether  they  do  or  not.  Domi- 
cile is  one  of  these  facts.  Law,  from 
certain  premises,  supposes,  for  the  ex- 
ercise or  for  the  application  of  certain 
rights,  that  a  person  is  in  a  certain 
place.  Whether  he  is  or  not,  matters 
little,  for  the  exercise  or  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  in  question;  he  is 
always  supposed  to  be  there,  and  pro- 
ceedings may  take  place  in  accordance 
with  that  supposition.  This  legal  sup- 
position may  be  applied  to  the  same 
p>er8on  in  different  places,  according  to 
whether  this  or  that  law  is  in  question ; 
for  example,  civil  or  political  rights  in 
general,  or  a  certain  particular  ciril 
right,  such  as  those  which  refer  to  the 
celebration  of  marriage,  to  the  execu- 
tion of  a  certain  contract,  to  the  prose- 
cution of  an  obligation,  of  a  certain 
real  right,  or  to  the  defence  against 
such  prosecutions;  or  when  it  is  a 
question  of  certain  special  political 
rights,  like  that  of  parliamentary  elec- 
tion or  eligibility,  or  of  municipal  elec- 
tion or  eligibility.  So  that  the  same 
person  is  always  supposed  to  be  in 
one  place  for  the  exercise  of  a  certain 
right,  and  in  a  certain  other  place  for 
the  exercising  of  some  other  right.  As 
to  the  premises  on  which  the  law  founds 
this  suppobition,  they  are  liable  to  vary. 


not  only  in  different  systems  of  legisla^ 
tion,  but  also  in  the  same  legislation,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  rights  to  which 
it  is  applied.  These  premises  may  be, 
for  instance,  either  the  origin  of  birth, 
or  the  principal  establishment,  or  a  cer- 
tain length  of  residence,  or  the  oon- 
Tcntion  of  the  parties,  or  the  payment 
of  taxes,  or  even  simple  decUrations 
made  beforehand. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  seen  that  domicile 
is  in  law,  what  residence  is  in  fact. 
The  domicile  in  its  simple  and  essential 
meaning  is  "  the  l^gal  seat,  the  judi^ 
cial  teat  of  a  person  for  the  exercise  or 
for  the  application  of  certain  rights  ;" 
or  it  may  be  expressed  thus,  *'  the  seat, 
the  dwelling  which  a  person  is  always 
supposed  to  have  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
for  the  exercise  and  application  of  cer- 
tain rights.*'  The  derivation  of  the 
word  domicilium  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  force  of  this  explanation,  as  exact 
as  it  is  simple. 

1  Ckxi.  10,  39,  De  incol.,  7,  const 
Dioclet.  et  Maxim. 

*  *'  Civet  quidem  origo,  manvmissio, 
allectio  vet  adoptio;  ineolat  vent 
{sieitt  et  divut  Hadrianttt  edieto  tuc 
manifettUtime  deolaravit)  domicilium 
facitr    Ibid. 

»  Dig.  60,  1,  29,  f .  Gai. ;  Cod.  10, 39. 
5  and  6,  const  Dioclet  et  Maxim. 
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origin,  adoption,  manumission  or  otherwise.  This  second  ques- 
tion was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  was  treated  in  much 
detail  at  the  time  when  all  the  towns  of  the  empire  had  not  all 
the  same  legal  condition,  and  where  rights  of  citizenship  and  pri- 
vileges were  enjoyed  in  different  degrees  in  different  towns;  for 
there  was  then  more  advantage  in  being  a  member  of  one  city 
than  of  another. 

But  after  the  constitution  of  Caracalla,  which  made  all  the 
subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  citizens,  no  matter  where  the 
domicile,  Rome  was  the  common  country.  "Roma  communis 
nostra patria  est^^  as  Modestinus  said.^ 

82.  But  why  should  the  question  be  asked,  whether  a  man 
belonged,  as  citizen,  to  one  town  or  another  ?  It  was,  in  the 
first  place,  on  account  of  the  public  offices,  and  the  municipal 
duties  to  which  a  man  was  always  liable  to  be  called  in  his  own 
city,  independently  of  those  duties  required  of  him  at  the  place 
of  his  domicile — municipal  duties  which  recall  to  mind  the 
miserable  condition  into  which  the  curiales  and  the  decurions, 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city,  had  fallen  during  the  last 
period  of  the  empire.  It  was,  in  the  second  place,  because  the 
constitution  of  Caracalla,  granting  equality  of  rights  to  all  the 
inhabitants,  did  not  grant  it  to  aU  territories.  We  have  seen 
that  it  was  only  imder  Justinian  that  the  difference  as  to  the 
soil  was  obliterated.  In  fact,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
domicile  in  order  to  determine  who  was  liable  to  the  burdens 
and  obligations  of  each  separate  municipality,  to  undertake  the 
functions  of  magistrates ;  and,  in  many  cases,  it  was  the  domicile 
and  not  the  residence  of  the  defendant  which  determined  the 
place  of  litigation. 

83.  There  are,  therefore,  these  three  points  to  be  distin- 
guished :  1st,  Rome,  the  common  country;  2nd,  the  local  city, 
where  a  man  was  civisy  municeps ;  and  3rd,  the  place  where 
he  had  fixed  his  domicile,  the  legal  habitation,  where  he  was 
incola, 

*  Dig.  60,  It  Ad  munic.,  33,  f.  Modest. 
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The  Digest  and  the  Code  of  Justinian  each  contain  a  special 
article  on  these  points.^ 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  domicile  and  residence 
— there  might  be  domicile  without  residence,  or  residence  with- 
out domicile.  Residence  is  preserved  by  the  act,  domicile  by 
the  intention.' 

Secondly,  as  regards  physical  conditions. 

Section  XXVin.--THE  Sex. 

84.  The  distinction  of  sex  was  attended  with  many  impor- 
tant consequences  in  Roman  law :  as  to  the  jus  publicumy  from 
the  rights  of  which  women  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times  were 
entirely  excluded  ;  as  to  the  jus  privatum^  within  the  scope  of 
which  their  condition  became  ameliorated  by  the  development 
of  social  civilization.  Women,  in  the  primitive  law  of  the 
Romans,  were  under  the  power  of  their  father,  or  under  the 
hand  of  their  husband ;  they  were  the  property  of  another,  and 
when  circumstances  had  made  them  sui  juris ^  matres  familiasy 
they  were  placed  under  a  perpetual  guardianship,  the  supervi- 
sion of  their  agnates,  never  having  any  power  over  their  children. 
The  woman  was,  in  short,  as  is  elegantly  and  concisely  expressed 
by  Ulpian,  "  The  beginning  and  the  end  of  her  family."  Mulier 
autem  families  sutB  et  caput  et  Jinis  est^ 

The  subterfuges  and  the  fictions  which  the  law  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Roman  ladies  to  shield  them  from  the  severity 
of  civil  law  must  be  studied.  The  perpetual  guardianship  to 
which  they  were  subjected  began  to  give  way  under  the  republic : 
"  Our  ancestors,"  says  Cicero,  *^  vrished  all  women  to  be  in  the 
power  of  the  tutors ;  the  jurists  invented  a  kind  of  tutors  who 
were  in  the  power  of  the  women,"  ♦  this  tutelage  finally  fell 
into  disuse. 

'  Dig.  50,  1,  Ad  municipalem  et  de  tinentia  urbis  est,  abest."   Ibid.  199, 

incolU.     Cod.  10,  39,  Bs  ineolii,  et  f.  Ulp. :  **  Abientemaoeipere  dehemu» 

nbi  guU  domiciliwn  habere  videtur,  eum,  qui  non  eft  eo  loco,  in  auo  loeo 

et  d^  his  qui  studiorum  causa  in  aliena  petitur;**  50,  17,  124,  f.  Pam.    Cod. 

civitate  degunt.  7,  83,  12,  const.  Jnstiii. 

'  See  Dig.  4,  6,  Ex  qnibfis  cansis  »  Dijc.  50,  16,  De  verb.  sign\f.,  196, 

majores    in    integrum    restituantur ;  §  6,  f.  Ulp. 

60, 16,  173,  f.  Ulp. :  *«  Qui  extra  con-  *  Cicero,  Pro  Murena,  12,  27. 
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Under  the  legislation  of  Justinian  the  character  of  the  ancient 
system  was  lost;  but  there  nevertheless  existed  several  l^al 
distinctions  between  men  and  women :  the  age  of  puberty  for 
women  was  earlier  than  for  men,  and  the  law  was  in  some  cases 
more  and  in  others  less  &vourable  to  them. 

86.  The  jurists  discuss,  under  this  head,  the  hermaphrodites 
{hermaphroditu8\  that  is  to  say,  those  whose  sex  was  doubtful, 
but  who  were  formerly  considered  as  uniting  in  themselves  both 
sexes.  They  decided  that  such  persons  were  to  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  sex  which  predominated  in  them.^ 


Section  XXIX. — Age. 

86.  Roman  law,  following  the  analogy  of  nature,  arranged 
age,  capacity  and  protection  on  a  graduated  scale.  But  in  the 
early  stage  of  its  history,  when  the  rudeness  of  primitive  society 
and  materialism  were  predominant,  it  confined  its  distinctions 
to  two  phenomena  of  physical  nature,  the  faculty  of  speech  and 
the  power  of  generation.  The  former,  because  the  acts  of  the 
Quiritarian  law  were  accomplished  by  means  of  established  for- 
mulas and  symbolic  terms  which  the  parties  had  themselves  to 
pronoimce,  and  therefore  anyone  who  was  unable  to  speak  was 
materially  incapable  of  such  acts,  and  no  one  could  perform 
them  for  him.  The  latter,  because  it  is  the  essential  and  sole 
physical  condition  of  marriage.  The  tendency  of  jurisprudence, 
of  the  praetorian  system,  and,  finally,  of  imperial  law,  was  to 
substitute  for,  or  at  least  place  on  equal  footing  with,  these 
entirely  material  considerations,  a  distinction  more  intellectual, 
derived  not  fi'om  corporeal  but  fi'om  moral  development.  The 
different  periods  were  thus  categorized. 

87.  First,  infancy y  an  indeterminate  period,  but  very  short, 
the  limit  of  which  was  defined  by  a  material  fact — speech. 
This  period  hardly  comprehended  more  than  the  first  two  years, 

»  Dig.  1,  5,  10,  L  Ulp.  J  22,  6,  15,  §  1,  f.  Paul. 
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during  which  a  child  was  infansy  qui  fart  non  potesty^  because 
the  infans  could  not  utter  the  sacramental  words,  the  esta- 
blished formulas  required  by  civil  law;  and  no  other  citizen 
could  utter  them  in  his  stead.  At  a  later  period  of  legal  his- 
tory a  more  intellectual  distinction  was  adopted,  the  child  being 
considered  by  law  as  haying  no  intelligence  {nullum  inteU 
ledum. 

88.  The  second  period  was  the  age  above  that  of  childhood ; 
from  the  moment  when  the  faculty  of  speech  accrued  up  to  the 
age  of  puberty.  In  this  period  there  is  power  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  judicial  formulas.  Still  there  did  not  exist  the  per- 
sona  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  acts  of  civil  law, 
viz.  adult  status,  that  is,  citizenship  and  puberty.  To  supple- 
ment himself,  he  being  sui  juris y  but  not  having  puberty,  it  was 
necessary  that  another  having  both  qualities,  his  tutor,  should 
be  added  to  him ;  this  addition  completed  his  persona  (aucto- 
ritatem  prcBstare ;  auctor  Jieri :  words  which  have  received 
different  significations  and  various  appUcations,  but  whose  com- 
mon root  is  augerey  to  augment).  The  infant  then  could  utter 
the  necessary  words  and  the  tutor  be  the  auctor y  and  so  between 
them  they  were  able  to  accomplish  the  act  required  by  civil 
law. 

The  later  and  more  philosophical  system  substituted  for  this 
material  distinction  was  founded  more  on  the  principle  of  moral 
development  and  divided  the  period  into  two  parts ;  1st,  the 
age  nearer  infancy  than  pubertt/y  when  the  man  was  infanti 
proximus ;  and,  2nd,  in  an  inverse  sense,  the  age  when  he  was 
nearer  puberty  than  infancy y  or  pubertati  proximus.  The 
exact  age  or  turning-point  was  thus  left  undetermined,  but  the 
tendency  of  jurists  was  to  fix  it  at  seven  years.  This  system 
proceeding  on  the  basis  of  intellectual  analysis  assimilated  the 
infanti  proximus  to  the  infans;  while  it  regarded  \he  puber-- 
tati  proximus y  or  the  child  who  had  reached  the  age  of  about 
seven  years,  as  having  by  that  time  acquired  a  certain  degree 
of  intelligence  (aliquem  intellectum  habet)y  but  not  judgment 

»  Dig.  26,  7,  De  adm.  tut.,  1,  §  2,  f.  Ulp. 
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(animi  judicium).  On  account  of  this  deficiency  the  law 
attached  certain  incapacities  to  this  age^  less  important  howerer 
than  that  of  uttering  the  necessary  formulas. 

Under  the  Lower  Empire,  a  constitution  of  Theodosius  re- 
specting the  acceptance  of  maternal  inheritances  appears  to 
assimilate  the  minor  of  seven  years  to  the  infans,  without 
reference  to  the  time  at  which  he  acquires  the  power  of  iq)eech 
{sive  maturiusy  sive  tardius,  JUius  fandi  sumat  auspicid).^ 
And  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  constitution  that  the  inter- 
preter of  Roman  law  applied  the  term  infansy  not  to  one  who 
does  not  yet  speak,  but  to  the  minor  of  seven  years  of  age. 

89.  Thirdly,  puberty :  the  period  the  beginning  of  which  is 
equally  indefinite  as  regards  the  physical  development  of  the 
individual,  and  yet  depends  upon  a  physical  &ct,  the  generating 
faculty.  The  jurists,  fi-om  motives  of  decency,  decided  to  fix 
the  first  period  for  women  at  a  precise  age,  that  of  twelve  years. 
Their  tendency  was  also  to  fix  it  for  men  at  fourteen  years, 
the  term  which  Justinian  adopts  and  establishes  by  a  legisla- 
tive act.  Man  is  called  impubes  before  this  period,  and  pubes 
as  soon  as  he  has  reached  it.  Puberty  carried  with  it  both  the 
capacity  of  forming ^2^5^^  nuptica  and,  in  the  case  of  males,  the 
termination  of  the  guardianship,  because  the  citizen  of  the  age 
of  puberty  possessed  the  persona  requisite  to  empower  him  to 
perform  the  acts  demanded  by  civil  law ;  he  enjoyed,  according 
to  the  theory  of  jurisprudence,  intelligence  and  judgment. 

90.  Fourthly,  majority — fixed  at  the  age  of  twenty^ve 
years ;  this  limit  was  laid  down  by  a  law  of  the  sixth  century  of 
Bome,  the  lex  Pl^etoria,  but  it  derived  its  authority  especially 
from  the  praetorian  law,  as  resting  on  the  basis  of  fiUl  moral 
development.  Under  that  age,  the  praetor  granted  to  the 
youth  of  the  age  of  puberty  a  special  protection,  with  praetorian 
remedies,  in  order  to  protect  him  against  the  prejudicial  oonse*- 
quences  of  the  capacity  attributed  to  him  by  the  civil  law  at 
puberty ;  but  when  the  age  of  five  and  twenty  years  had  been 

'  Cod.  Theodos.  8,  18,  De  maternU  bonis  .  .  .  et  cretione  sublata,  8,  const. 
Arcad.,  Honor,  et  Theodos. 
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attained^  the  man  was  regarded  in  the  eye  of  praetorian  law  as 
having  acquired  fall  maturity  of  judgment,  and  could  no  longer 
be  protected  against  the  consequences  of  his  own  acts  by  the 
intervention  of  the  prsetor,  at  least  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

81.  Finally 9  old  age  {senectus),  to  which  Roman  law  had 
fixed  no  general  or  precise  term,  but  which,  as  far  as  regards 
exemption  from  public  duties,  began  at  the  age  of  seventy/ 
on  the  principle  recognized  by  the  jurists,  "  semper  in  civitate 
nostra  senectus  venerahilis  fuit.''^ 

92.  The  expressions  major  and  minor  had  not  in  Roman  law 
the  same  signification  as  with  us ;  they  were  firequently  used  as 
comparative  merely,  and  in  such  case  required  the  complement — 
minor  by  so  many  years,  major  by  so  many  years.  However, 
sometimes,  though  rarely  when  standing  alone,  they  expressed 
the  fact  of  the  person  being  more  or  less  than  twenty-five  years 
of  age. 


Section  XXX. — ^Physical  or  Mental  Defects. 

93.  There  were  many  cases  in  which  the  law  was  affected 
by  physical  defects,  which  might  give  rise  to  legal  incapacity 
and  exemptions;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  spadones 
and  castrati^  of  the  deaf  {surdi),  the  mute  {muti\  or  deaf  and 
dumb  {surdi  et  mutt),  as  well  as  of  those  who  were  afflicted 
with  some  perpetual  disease  {qui  perpetuo  morho  labor  ant). 

94.  And  so  also  in  the  case  of  mental  afflictions.  The  Roman 
law  seems  to  have  made  distinctions,  though  not  very  clearly 
marked,  between  persons  thus  affected:  thus,  the  dangerous 
(furiosi)  were  those  who  had  lost  their  intellectual  faculties; 
the  demented  {mente  capti),  those  in  whom  they  were  wanting; 
also  the  imbecile  (dementes),  and  the  prodigal  (prodiffus).    The 

'  Dig.  27,  1,  2,  pr.  f.  Modest. ;  60, 6,      Maxim. 
3,  f.  lllp.    Cod.  5,  68,  1,  const.  Serer.  •  Dig.  60,  6,  De  jure  imm,,  6,  pr.  f. 

et  Antou. ;  10,  31, 10,  const  Diodet  et      CallUtr. 
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system  of  curatorship  was  connected  with  these  cases  of  mental 
defect. 


Chapter  IV. 
Or  THE  Cafacitt  of  Persons. 


Section  XXXI. 

96.  From  what  has  gone  before  we  may  see  how  the  legal 
capacity  of  persons  to  enjoy  and  exercise  rights  depended  on  a 
great  number  of  conditions,  and  how  it  varied  in  its  degrees. 
This  idea  of  the  legal  capacity  of  individuals  has  been  taken 
by  M.  Blondeau  as  a  basis  for  a  particular  classification  of 
persons,  and  also  by  M.  Savigny  for  an  exposition  of  the  law 
concerning  persons ;  but  such  a  basis  was  too  abstract  an  idea 
for  the  Romans. 


Section  XXXn. — Tutela — Cura. 

96.  In  cases  where  the  law  recognized  or  established  an 
incapacity  for  the  exercise  of  rights,  it  was  necessary  that  it 
should  provide  some  legal  protection.  This  was  clear,  on  the 
ground  of  humanity ;  but  the  Roman  civil  law  was  not  grounded 
on  the  basis  of  humanity.  Property  and  ownership  were  centred 
in  the  family,  and  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against  the  loss  of 
it.  It  was  to  the  members  of  it  that  the  duty  was  entrusted,  as 
much  for  the  defence  of  their  rights  as  for  the  protection  of  the 
incapable  ones.  At  a  later  period,  however,  when  law  passed 
into  the  condition  of  a  philosophical  system,  the  idea  of  a 
protective  power  became  predominant. 

Thus  the  theories  of  tutela  and  cura  were  closely  connected 
with  the  question  of  sex  and  age,  and  the  absence  or  failure,  or 
mutation  of  intellectual  faculties,  only  of  course  as  regards  per- 
sons sui  juris;  for  those  who  were  alieni  juris,  being  in  the  power 
of  another  and  regarded  as  property  belonging  to  the  head  of 
the  family,  required  no  other  protector. 
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97.  The  tutela  and  the  cura  had  distinct  characteristics. 

The  tutela  was  made  use  of  in  cases  of  incapacity  to  complete 
the  persona  required  by  civil  law  for  the  accomplishment  of 
legal  acts.  Such  incapacity  arose  from  the  party  not  having 
arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  in  early  times  attached  to  all 
females.  The  curaj  on  the  contrary,  was  made  use  of  in  cases 
of  accidental  incapacity  which  might  affect  one  person  and  not 
another,  and  which  might  affect  a  person  in  a  particular  in- 
stance, who  was,  although  in  other  respects  fully  qualified  under 
the  civil  law  to  transact  other  acts,  in  want  of  some  one  to  look 
after  his  interests. 

There  was  thus  a  radical  distinction  between  the  functions 
of  the  tutor  charged  with  completing  the  incomplete  persona 
{auctor  Jieri)y  and  those  of  the  curator  charged  with  looking 
after  business  matters  {curare).  Thence  also  this  rule :  The 
tutor  was  given  to  the  person,  the  curator  to  the  goods. 

88.  The  ftmctions  of  the  tutor  differed  according  to  the  age 
of  the  ward,  varying  according  as  the  latter  was  too  young  to 
exercise  the  faculty  of  speech,  or  was  of  an  age  when  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  utter  the  solemn  words  of  the  judicial  formulas. 


Chapter  V. 
Legal  Personje:. 


Section  XXXTTI. — Populus — Curi^— Magistratui — Hare- 

DiTAS — Peculium — Universitas. 

99.  The  people  (populus),  the  republic  (respublica),  the 
emperor,  not  in  an  individual  but  in  a  public  character,^  were 
abstract  persons  which  only  existed  by  the  creation  of  the  law, 
but  which  might,  as  much  as  an  individual,  be  the  active  or 
passive  subject  of  the  law.  So  also  were  the  magistrates,*  the 
municipiay  the  curies  of  the  different  towns,  the  (srarium  or 

'  Dig.  4,  2,  9,  §  1,  f.  Ulp.  »  Dig.  38,  1,  20,  §  1, 1  8c»to1. 
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exchequer  of  the  people,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  that  of 
the  prince,  the  fiscui^  which  ended  by  absorbing  the  cBrarium  ; 
the  htBreditas  jacens^  that  is,  the  vacant  inheritance  before  it  had 
been  entered  on  by  the  heir,  and  which,  among  the  Romans  up 
to  the  time  when  it  was  realized,  sustained  the  persona  of  the 
deceased  (^personam  defuncH  sustinet);^  the  peculium,  which, 
according  to  the  expression  of  Papirius  Fionto,  resembled  a 
man  f  the  temples  and  the  diiSerent  colleges  of  pagan  ponti£b ; 
the  churches  and  various  orders  of  the  Christian  clergy  which 
supplanted  them ;  the  convents,  the  hospitals,  and  the  religious 
endowments  ;>  in  a  word,  all  the  communities,  universities, 
colleges,  corporations  {universitasy  corpus,  collefftum),  formed 
so  many  abstract  personcs,  whose  existence  was  purely  legal,  but 
who,  like  physical  persons,  might  be  the  active  or  passive  sub- 
jects of  rights. 

100.  The  foundation  of  universities,  colleges  and  corpora- 
tions in  Roman  law  was  strictly  confined  to  the  Jus  publicum  ; 
no  such  body  coidd  be  formed  or  dissolved  at  the  mere  will  of 
the  parties  constituting  it.  No  corporation  could  of  its  own 
free  will  establish  itself  and  acquire  a  persona  in  the  state. 
Every  corporation  had  to  be  specially  authorized  by  a  lexy  by  a 
senatus^consultum,  or  by  an  imperial  constitution.  They  re- 
quired besides  the  conjoint  action  of  three  persons  at  least  for 
their  institution,*  but  not  for  their  continuation.*  The  members 
were  called  sodales. 


101.  The  legal  status  of  the  Jiscus  was  a  subject  to  which 
the  jurists  devoted  much  attention,^ 


'  Dig.  41,1,  34,f.  Ulp. 

'  "  Fecnlinm  nascitnr,  creecit,  decre- 
Bcit,  moritar;  ct  ideo,  eleganter  et 
PapirioB  Fronto  dicebat,  peculium  H- 
mile  esse  homini"  Dig.  16,  1,  40,  pr. 
f.  Marcian. 

*  Cod.  1, 2,  De  sacrosanotU  eeeletiis, 
22,  const.  Jnstinian ;  1,  8,  De  episcop, 
et  cleric.f  28,  const.  Leon. 

*  Dig.  3,  4,  Quod  cujuseumque  nni- 


versitatis  nomine  vel  contra  earn  aget- 
tur,  1,  pr.  f.  Gai.  \  47,  22,  JOe  collegiU 
et  corporihti^. 

»  Dig.  50,  16,  86,  f.  Marcell. ;  3,  4, 
Quod  cvj.  univ.,  7,  §  2,  f.  Ulp. 

•  Paul.,  Rec.  Sent.,  lib.  v.  tit.  12 ; 
Fragmentnm  ret.  jnriscoiis.,  De  jure 
fisci;  Ck)d.  Theod.  IQ,  1 ;  Dig.  49,  14  ; 
Cod.  Just.  10,  1 . 
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Chapter  VI. 
The  Extinction  of  Persons. 


Sbctioh  XXXIV. 

102.  The  persona  of  an  individual  became  extinct  either  by 
death  or  by  a  deminutio  capitis  involving  the  loss  of  liberty; 
for  in  Roman  law  no  slave  had  a  persona,  at  least  in  early 
Roman  law  and  in  respect  of  the  proprietary  right  enjoyed  by 
the  master  as  to  his  slave.  It  was  always  important  to  fix  the 
precise  moment  when  this  event  took  place.  The  law  had  to 
determine  on  this  point  on  whom  should  fidl  the  duty  of  proof, 
and,  in  cases  of  doubt,  what  were  the  presumptions  to  be 
adopted.^ 

103.  But  here  we  must  draw  attention  to  a  very  remarkable 
legal  phenomenon.  Although  the  individual  might  die,  the 
persona  which  was  in  him  did  not  necessarily  become  extinct. 
As  a  creation  of  civil  law  it  could  not  become  extinct  by  a 
material  death.  As  the  soul  which  leaves  the  body  goes,  as 
some  philosophers  say,  to  animate  other  beings,  so  (but  more 
certainly  in  the  case  of  Roman  legislation)  did  the  legal  persona 
free  itself  with  the  last  breath  of  the  dying  to  go  and  perpetuate 
its  existence  in  other  individuals. 

104.  The  destiny  oipersontB  of  pure  legal  conception,  created 
by  law,  was  somewhat  similar.  The  existence  of  universities 
and  of  corporations  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  law,  which 
can  pronounce  their  dissolution*  They  also  end  with  the  aim  for 
which  they  have  been  formed,  or  with  the  extinction  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  they  were  composed. 

'  See  eipecially,  on  this  last  subject,  Dig.  34,  5,  9,  f.  Tiyphon. 
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ARTICLE    SECOND. 


11.  OF  THINGS. 

Chapter  I. 
Of  Fundamental  Principles. 


Section  XXXV. — General  Idea  of  Things. 

106.  The  word  "thing"  {res)  even  in  law  is  a  flexible  word, 
which  lends  itself,  with  marvellous  facility,  to  the  wants  and 
whims  of  language.     The  question  for  us  is  its  real  legal  sense. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  word  persona  designates  in  law 
every  being  considered  as  capable  of  becoming  the  active  or 
passive  subject  of  right,  so  the  word  res  designates  everything 
which  is  considered  susceptible  of  forming  the  object  of  rights ; 
and  in  this  category  is  included  everything  which  man,  the 
universal  dominator,  has  been  able  to  regard  as  subject,  or  at 
least  destined,  to  minister  to  his  wants  and  his  pleasures ;  for,  in 
reality,  the  end  which  a  man  proposes  to  effect  by  the  exercise 
of  rights  is  the  satisfaction  of  his  wants  and  the  enjoyment  of 
reasonable  pleasures,  either  in  his  moral  or  physical  percep- 
tions.* 

106.  We  say  everything, — for  physical  and  material  objects 
are  not  alone  comprised  in  it.  In  fact,  just  as  there  are  persons 
of  purely  legal  creation,  so  are  there  things  which  do  not  exist 
in  nature,  and  which  law  alone  has  created.  Law,  by  its 
power  of  abstraction,  creates  things  as  well  as  persons. 

Finally,  if  law  sometimes  raises  purely  material  objects  to  the 
rank  of  persons,  it  sometimes  inversely  lowers  man  to  the  rank 
of  things;  such,  for  instance,  are  slaves,  when  they  are  con- 

*  This  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  given  him  here  below,  in  the  economy 

we  ought  to  adopt  as  a  maxim  the  of    creation,  where  every   thing    and 

false  proposition,  that  the  aim  of  our  every  being  has  been  accorded  its  own 

life  is  happiness.    Happiness  is  not  an  aim.    We  are  part  of  a  great  whole 

aim,  it  is  a  consequence.    A  man's  aim  and  our  destiny  is  involved    in     the 

is  to  fulfil  the  mission  which  has  been  destiny  of  the  whole. 
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sidered  as  subjected  or  as  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
the  wants  of  other  men,  incapable  of  being,  in  the  relation  of 
slave  to  master,  the  subject,  but  the  object,  of  rights. 

If  what  we  have  just  said  about  things  is  compared  with 
what  we  have  already  said  about  persons,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  the  two  cases  are  parallel. 

107.  Roman  jurists  indeed  have  not  laid  down  the  definition 
of  things  in  the  same  wide  and  philosophical  terms  that  we  have 
adopted,  which  include  everything  which  can  be  the  object  of 
a  rights  not  only  corporeal  things,  but  also  acts,  the  status  of 
persons  in  different  conditions,  and  in  general  aU  rights.  Their 
ideas  were  at  first  directed  to  regarding  things  {res)  as  cor- 
poreal objects,  which,  being  of  some  use  or  other  to  man,  could 
form  in  rektion  to  him  the  object  of  a  right ;  but  they  after- 
wards  extended  the  use  of  the  word  so  as  to  make  it  include 
abstract  ideas — objects  of  purely  legal  conception. 


Chapter  II. 
Classipication  op  Things. 


Section  XXXYI.— Relations  under  which  mat  be  ranqed 
THE  Principal  Divisions  op  Things. 

108.  Things  were  classified  in  various  ways.  A  special 
chapter  is  devoted  to  this  subject,  both  in  the  Digest  and  in  the 
Institutes.*  These  various  divisions  do  not,  however,  embrace 
all  things.  Without  altering  the  Koman  system,  we  will  endea- 
vour to  complete  it. 

The  notion  upon  which  each  classification  is  based  must  be 
clearly  realized  in  order  to  avoid  confiision. 

Origin — religion — civitas  — proprietor — physical  or  legal 
nature— composition  and  combination  must  all  be  considered. 

'  Gai.,  Imt.f  I,  §§  I  to  17 ;  Dig.  1,  S,  De  divisume  rerum  et  qualitate;  Inst 
2,  1,  De  remm  diviHone. 
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§  I.  IN  RE  LA  TION  TO  THEIR  CREA  TION. 

Section  XXXVn. — Things  Corporeal  and  Incorporeal. 

1 09.  Things  are  either  of  natural  creation  or  of  legal  creation. 
The  division  made  bj  Roman  law  on  this  basis  is  that  of  res 
corporales  or  res  incorporales. 

The  first  are  those  which  really  exist;  they  are  physical 
objects  which  influence  our  physical  senses^  at  least  so  fiu*  as 
the  power  of  our  organs,  aided  by  art,  can  reach  {quts  tangi 
possuni),^ 

Amongst  corporeal  things  ranks  the  man-slave,  considered  in 
the  relation  of  the  power  of  the  master  over  him,  though  he  is 
only  a  chattel  by  the  creation  of  the  law. 

The  second  are  only  abstractions,  which  do  not  aflfect  our 
senses  {qucs  tangi  non  possunt),  and  are  only  conceived  by  the 
mind.  Such  are  those  which  consist  in  a  right  (^qu(B  injure  con^ 
sistunt).  Such  are  the  rights  of  inheritance,  of  servitude,  of 
usufiiict,  of  obligation.*  They  are  ranked  as  things,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  capable  of  being  acquired  and  disposed  of  by  per- 
sons, and  are  recognized  as  legal  objects,  attached  to  which  are 
rights.  If,  however,  we  were  to  comprehend  in  .this  general 
theory  every  incorporeal  entity,  aU  rights  would  be  included, 
for  aU  rights  are  incorporeal ;  but  this  would  be  to  confound 
incorporeal  things  with  rights. 

110.  The  distinction  of  corporeal  and  incorporeal  things  is 
not  that  with  which  Roman  jurists  commenced  their  classifi- 
cation, but,  according  to  all  rules  of  logic,  the  creation  of  things 
ought  to  come  first. 


§  n.  IN  RE  LA  TION  TO  RELIGION. 

Section  XXXVIII. — Res  Divini  Juris  and  Res  Humani  Juris. 
111.  First,  religion. 
To   f(;el   the   importance  of  what  Gaius   calls  the   summa 

'  Gai.  2,  12  to  14;    Dig.  1,  8,  Dc  «  Ibid. 

div.  rer.j  1,  §  1,  f.  Gai. 
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rerum  divisio,  into  things  of  divine  and  of  human  right,  we 
must  realize  the  close  union  that  existed  between  religion  and 
the  civil  law  among  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  sacerdotal 
character  of  their  primitive  law  in  its  public  as  well  as  in  its 
private  institutions. 

112.  Among  res  divini  juris  are  ranked : — 

1.  The  sacred  things  (res  sacra),  that  is  to  say,  things  con- 
secrated with  religious  rites,  and  under  legal  authority,  to  the 
superior  gods. 

2.  The  religious  things  {res  reliffioscB),  abandoned  to  the  in- 
ferior gods,  to  the  manes  ;  such  as  the  tombs  or  the  earth  in 
which  a  dead  body  is  buried. 

3.  Holy  things  {res  sancta),  which  were  only  of  divine  right 
by  assimilation  {quodammodo  divini  juris  sunt),  the  essential 
characteristic  of  which  was,  that  they  were  protected  against 
insult  by  a  public  and  penal  sanction  :'  such  were  the  walls  or 
the  gates  of  the  city. 

The  sepulchre  of  the  enemy  was  not  religiosum^  that  of  the 
slave  was.'  ^ 

A  res  divini  juris,  wliich  had  fallen  into  the  hand  of  the 
enemy,  was  desecrated ;  its  sacred  character  departed,  and  could 
only  be  restored  by  reconquest* 

We  must  mention,  in  this  place,  the  sacra  familicB,  sacra 
ffentis,  things  sacred  to  each  &mily  and  gens,  with  the  obliga- 
tion to  perform  sacrifices,  and  private  or  domestic  worship, 
which  formed  the  religious  bond  imiting  the  family,  and  which 
were  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  have  little  written  evidence. 

Finally,  we  must  trace  the  changes  which  resulted  from  the 
decline  of  Paganism,  its  fall,  and  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  its  place. 

'  From  the  Terb  tancire^  ianetumf  •  Dig.  11,  Dr  relig.,  7,  2,  pr.  f.  Ulp. 

to  sanction,  to  guarantee.  ^  Dig.  U,  7,  36,  f.  Pompon. 

»  Dig.  47, 12,  Df  iep.  viol,  4,  f.  Paul. 
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§in.   IN  RELATION  TO  THE  STATE. 
Section  XXXIX. — Rights  op  Citizenship— The  Idea  of  the 

COMMERCIUM  applicable  TO  ThINGS  AS  WELL  AS  TO  PERSONS. 

113.  The  exclusive  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship  which 
was  so  jealouslj  guarded  was  not  limited  to  persons:  it  was 
shared  by  things.  As  there  were  persons  who  were  foreigners, 
so  there  were  foreign  things.  There  was  a  capacity  for  civil 
rights  in  things  as  in  persons;*  a  capacity  in  the  former  case 
for  being  objects  of  the  civil  law,  as  in  the  latter  for  being  its 
subject. 

114.  The  element  of  the  jus  civitatisy  which  was  commu- 
nicated to  things  as  weU  as  to  persons,  in  relation  to  the  Jus 
privatum  and  not  the  jus  publicum,  was  the  commercium  in 
its  most  comprehensive  sense,  because  to  carry  on  commerce 
there  must  be  both  persons  and  things.  As  regards  persons, 
there  was  a  civil  capacity  to  effect  transactions,  acquisitions, 
alienations  under  Roman  civil  law;  as  regards  things,  there 
was  the  civil  capacity  of  being  the  object  of  these  transactions. 


Section  XL. — Roman  Soil  (Ager  Romanus) ;  Italian  Soil,  or 
THAT  which  enjoyed  Rohan  PRIVILEGES  {Itallcum  Solum); 
AND  Provincial  or  Foreign  Soil  (Solum  Provinciale). 

115.  The  distinction  between  the  different  kinds  of  soil  and 
the  peculiar  privileges  attached  to  each,  though  apparent 
throughout  the  whole  of  Roman  history  and  legislation,  is  com- 
monly greatly  neglected  by  the  modem  student  of  Roman  in- 
stitutions. This  distinction  must,  however,  be  realized,  and 
a  sharp  line  drawn  between  soil  to  which  all  civil  rights  were 
attached  in  which  the  Roman  proprietas  could  exist,  and  which 
must  be  dealt  with  according  to  all  the  formalities  of  the  ancient 
law,  and  that  soil  which  was  beyond  the  influence  of  Quiritarian 

'  "Sintne   ista  prredia  censni   con-      haheant  jm  civile,    sint  nccne    sint 
scnda  (says  Cicero,  Pro  Flaeco^  §  32),      mancipi  ?" 
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dominium^  if  we  would  avoid  obscurity  concerning  many  insti- 
tutions of  which  we  constantly  encounter  the  vestiges. 

116.  The  same  train  of  ideas  as  to  the^t^^  civitatis  must  be 
applied  equally  to  persons  and  to  things^  care  being  taken  to 
distinguish  between  rights  which  were  personal  and  those  which 
were  territorial. 

In  the  first  place  there  was  the  ager  RomanuSy^  the  field, 
the  soil,  the  Roman  territory,  the  only  soil  amenable  to  the 
operation  of  the  ^m*  civile y  as  the  children  of  Rome  alone  were 
citizens  of  the  empire.  In  spite  of  Roman  conquests,  and  the 
constant  extension  of  the  empire,  the  ager  Romanus  remained  the 
same  as  in  the  early  days  of  Rome.  And  although  the  old  dis- 
tinction has  long  passed  away,  yet  tradition,  which  survives  the 
superposition  of  races,  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  change 
of  time,  still  points  to  what  is  called,  in  the  language  of  the  day, 
the  agro  Romano.  Only  just  as  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns 
were  accorded,  as  an  act  of  favour,  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizenship,  so  the  privileges  of  the  ager  Romanus  were  conceded 
to  other  lands. 

Thus  gradually,  sometimes  as  the  result  of  fi-ee  gift,  at  others 
of  the  force  of  arms,  the  rights  and  privileges  attaching  to  the 
commercium  and  the  ager  Romanus  were  conceded,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  the  colonies,  to  Latium,  to  the  whole  of 
Italy,  and  even  to  municipia  erected  beyond  its  limits. 

117.  The  most  comprehensive,  and  that  which  ultimately  be- 
came the  general  term  to  describe  soil  enjojing  civil  rights,  was 
Italicum  solum y^  assimilated,  so  far  as  regards  the  application  of 
ihQJus  civile y  to  the  ager  Romanus,  Whence  the  jii«  Italicum y 
principally  a  territorial  privilege,  both  in  relation  to  the  jus 
publicum  and  jus  privatum.  When  they  wanted  to  extend 
this  privilege  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  and  to  grant  a  similar 
favour  to  territories  or  to  towns  beyond  it,  they  assimilated 
their  soil  to  the  solum  Italicum ;  they  granted  them  in  &ct, 
more  or  less  completely,  the^tt*  Italicum, 

*  Varro,  De  lingva  latina,  5,  38  *  Ulp.,  Reg.,  19,  |  1 ;  Inst.  2, 6,  pr. ; 

and  35.  2,  8,  pr. 
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118.  The  solum  provinciate  held  an  inferior  place  both  in 
relation  to  the  jus  publicum  and  to  the  jus  privatum^  as  it  was 
soil  in  whose  &vour  no  exceptional  concession  had  been  made^ 
and  which  was  totally  without  the  pale  of  Koman  civil  law.^ 
Law^  in  its  progress  towards  a  more  general  and  philosophical 
but  less  Quiritarian  system^  invented  indirect  methods  of 
obviating  the  results  of  these  distinctions,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  effiice  them. 

119.  The  constitution  of  Caracalla,  which  gave  to  all  sub- 
jects of  the  empire  the  title  of  citizen,  did  not  confer  on  aU 
territories  the  enjoyment  of  the  jus  civile.  While  it  elevated 
persons,  it  did  not  elevate  the  soil  to  the  same  civic  privileges. 

Justinian  was  the  first  to  abolish  all  such  distinctions  between 
the  soil  of  Italy  and  that  of  the  provinces.^ 

120.  This  distinction  of  things  is  a  distinction  entirely 
territorial;  it  applies  to  immovables  only  and  not  to  movables. 
The  civil  rights  attached  to  movables  foUow  them  from  place 
to  place,  and  are  not  confined  to  locality. 


Section  XLL — Res  Mancifi  and  Res  nec  Mancipi. 

121.  The  distinction  of  things  into  mancipi  and  nec  mancipi 
is  an  ancient  distinction,  which,  in  our  opinion,  already  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  Twelve  Tables.* 


>  Gai.  2,  §§  7,  27,  31,  46,  etc. 

'  Cod.  7, 25, 1)e  nudojure  Quiritum 
tollendo,  const  Jostmian;  7,  31,  I>e 
usucapione  tran^ormandaf  et  de  sub- 
lata  aiffereTvtia  rerum  inancipi  et  neo 
mancipi, 

*  In  addition  to  other  grounds,  this 
opinion  appears  supported  by  a  frag- 
ment of  Gains,  and  it  is  inconceivable 
how  it  could  have  been  neglected  in 
this  controversy:  ** Mulicris,  qiue  in 
agnatorum  tutela  erat,  res  mancipi 
usvcapi  nan  poterant,  prcBterqnam  H 
ah  ipsa^  tutor e  (auctore),  traaitce  es- 


tent:  ID  iTA  lege  xn  tabularum 
CAUTUM."  (Gai.  2,  §  47.)  We  must 
remember  that  Gains  is,  of  all  jurists, 
the  one  who  deserves  most  credence 
when  he  treats  of  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  and  of  its  provisions,  for  he 
published  a  commentarv  upon  it,  of 
which  some  fragments  nave  remained 
to  us  in  the  Digest.  See  also  Gai.  1, 
§  192;  2,  §  80;  Ulp.,  Reg,,  11,  §  27; 
Inst,  de  Just.  2,  §  41 ;  Vat.  J.  R.  Frag. 
§  259 ;  and  §§  293,  311,  318,  for  the 
existence  of  the  things  niancipi  at  the 
time  of  the  lex  Cincia,  B.C.  204. 
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This  distinction  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  civil  law.  Not 
indeed  in  the  sense  that  everything  enjoying  the  rights  of  Roman 
civil  law  was  res  mancipi,  and  that  this  expression  was  synony- 
mous wiiiijus  civile.  Such  a  notion  we  wholly  reject.  But  in 
the  sense  that  a  thing  to  be  res  mancipi  must  necessarily  have 
the  jus  civiUy  and  consequently  that  all  things  not  possessing 
the^w*  civile  were  necessarily  res  nee  mancipi. 

But  besides  this,  among  the  very  things  which  came  within 
the  sphere  of  Roman  civil  law,  some  were  mancipi^  the  others 
nee  mancipi.  The  res  mancipi  were  consequently  one  branch 
of  the  res  enjoying  the  jus  civile.  The  proprietas  among  the 
Romans,  as  regards  them,  had  a  character  not  different,  but 
somewhat  more  indelible :  it  was  acquired  and  lost  with  more 
difficulty. 

122.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  the  consent  of  the  parties  and 
tradition  alone  were  powerless  to  transfer  fi-om  one  citizen  to 
another  the  dominium  of  the  things  mancipi.  To  accomplish 
this  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  judicial  and  sacra- 
mental act,  the  mancipation  {mancipium^  afterwards  mancipatio) 
with  a  symbol,  established  formulas,  and  the  public  assistance 
of  a  great  number  of  citizens.  Things  nee  mancipi,  on  the 
contrary,  were  not  susceptible  of  these  judicial  acts;  simple 
tradition  sufficed  to  transfer  the  dominium  over  them.^ 

123.  In  the  second  place,  the  alienation  of  things  mancipi 
was  not  allowed  in  all  cases  where  it  was  allowed  in  the  case  of 
things  nee  mancipi.  Thus  the  law  itself  of  the  XII  Tables 
forbids  a  woman,  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  her  agnates, 
to  alienate  anything  mancipi  without  the  authority  of  her  tutor; 
certain  things  could  only  go  out  of  the  family  by  the  consent 
of  the  agnates,  while  the  alienation  of  things  nee  mancipi  was 
allowed  to  the  woman.* 

This  rule  was  so  important  that,  even  at  the  epoch  when  the 
guardianship  of  women  was  no  longer  anything  but  a  fiction, — 
when  the  authority  of  the  tutor  only  intervened  as  a  matter  of 

'  Ulp.,  Reg.,  19,  §§  3  and  7.  »  Gai.  2,  §  80;  Ulp.,  Jleg.,  11,  §  27. 
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form, — when,  if  he  refused  it,  the  praetor  was  in  the  habit  of 
forcing  him  to  give  it, — ^it  was  not  even  then  possible  to  force 
certain  tutors  to  authorize  against  their  will  the  three  most 
important  and  solemn  acts  of  woman :  her  will  or  testament, 
her  incurring  obligations,  and  the  alienation  of  things  maneipu^ 
And  if,  in  the  face  of  these  prohibitions,  the  thing  mancipi  had 
been  alienated  bj  the  woman,  the  possessor  was  unable  to 
acquire  it  by  usucapioy  unless  the  tradition  had  been  made 
with  the  authority  of  the  guardian ;  it  is  the  law  of  the  XII 
Tables  itself  which  thus  speaks,  id  ita  lege  XII  Tabularum 
cautuniy  as  Gains  says.* 


1 24.  Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  the  act  of  mancipatio, 
all  the  other  means  which  civil  law  recognized  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Roman  dominium  were  common  both  to  things 
mancipi  and  to  things  nee  mancipi,^  The  rei  nee  mancipi 
participated,  therefore,  in  the  jus  civile,  and  were  capable  of 
Koman  proprietary  right ;  provided,  of  course,  they  were  not 
stamped  with  the  character  of  pereffrinitas. 

The  only  one  of  these  acts  regarding  which  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  classes  of  things  is  mancipatio.  And 
this  is  the  reason,  therefore,  why  some  are  called  res  mancipi  or 
mancipii,  things  of  mancipation ;  and  the  others  res  nee  man- 
dpi  or  nee  mancipii,  things  not  susceptible  of  mancipation.^ 

125.  The  jurists  gave  the  precise  enumeration  of  the  things 


1  Gai.  1,  §  192.  «  The  most  valaable 
of  all "  (a  lienatU  pretioHoribus  rebtu), 
adds  the  jurist. 

«  Gai.  2,  §  47. 

*  For  instance,  usucapw,  which  cer- 
tainly was  a  means  of  acquiring  the 
dominium;  also  the  in  jure  eessio, 
the  formula  of  which  exactly  expresses 
the  idea,  "  Hunc  ego  hominem  ex  jure 
Quirltium  meum  este  aio;**  also  the 
adjudication f  the  legacy,  and  the  in- 
heritance. See  Ulp.,  Meg.,  19,  §§  8,  9, 
16  and  17,  where  this  is  repeated  poei- 
tivelv  each  time. 

*  Ef  erything  proves  this,  and  Gains 
asserts  it  directly  :  **  Mancipi  rero  ret 
{sunt)  qua   per  mancipationem   ad 


alium  trantferuntur;  unds  .  .  .  man- 
cipi res  sunt  dicta. "  Mancipiuin,  from 
one  or  the  other  of  die  two  etymologies 
given  to  this  word,  whether,  as  we 
Slink,  '*  to  take  with  the  hand,"  or  **  to 
put  the  hand  on  the  head  to  signify  the 
act  of  purchase,"  mancipium  is  in- 
variably, and  above  all,  the  judicial  act 
itself,  the  mundpatio.  It  is  only  by 
figure  of  speech,  and  consequently  an 
addition  of  later  times,  that  the  same 
word  came  to  be  employed  to  signify 
the  effect  produced  by  that  act— 9r#- 
pri^tas.  Thus  res  mancipi  is  a  thing 
of  mancipation,  not  a  thing  of  Ronum 
dominium. 
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which  were  mancipi,  and  we  find  it  still  in  the  firagments  of 
Ulpian.     At  that  epoch  this  classification  included : 

1*.  Hereditaments  in  the  solum  Italicumy  plots  of  land  or 
houses ; 

2®.  Bural  servitudes  (but  not  urban)^  of  course  as  to  the  same 
class  of  land;  « 

3^  Slaves  and  those  animals  qucB  dorso  collove  domantur; 
that  is  to  say,  beasts  of  burden  and  draught.^ 

1 26.  Thus,  as  to  the  soil  and  the  buildings  upon  it,  there 
was  no  distinction;  all  soil  participating  in  the  jus  civile  was 
res  mancipi.  This  characteristic  kept  even  pace,  in  its  growth 
and  extension,  with  the  jus  civile  and  the  commercium.  At 
first  confined  to  the  a^er  Romanus  or  Roman  soil,  it  was 
graduallj  extended  to  the  soil  of  the  colonies,  to  that  of  Latium, 
and  to  that  of  all  Italy.  Beyond  that  limit  it  did  not  pass 
except  to  coimtries  to  which  it  was  granted  by  particular  con- 
cession, in  the  shape  of  the  jus  Italicum.  As  to  incorporeal 
things,  they  were  aU  res  nee  mancipi  ;  for  a  creation  of  the  law, 
a  legal  abstraction,  cannot  be  grasped  by  the  hand.  However, 
an  exception  was  admitted  in  &vour  of  rural  servitudes,  which 
were  identified  with  the  land,  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  they 
w  ere  subservient,  and  the  origin  of  which  is  very  ancient ;  the 
isolated  position  of  Roman  houses  (insulce)  having  necessarily 
made  urban  servitudes  more  rare,  and  their  origin  of  later  date. 

The  wish  to  escape  fi*om  the  rigour  of  the  civil  law  caused  also 
the  expectant  patrimony,  in  its  entirety  {familia  pecuniaque\ 
to  be  considered  susceptible  of  a  fictitious  mancipation.' 

Finally,  as  to  movables,  but  only  those  with  which  the 
primitive  Romans  were  acquainted,  the  character  of  res  mancipi 
followed  them  wherever  they  went.  The  wife,  the  children  and 
the  fi-eemen  under  the  power  of  the  chief  on  the  one  hand,  the 
slaves  or  beasts  of  burden  and  draught  on  the  other,  alone  bore 
this  character.  As  civilization  progressed,  elephants  and  camels 
were  brought  to  Rome,  but  bearing  in  their  very  aspect  an  alien 
character,  they  remained  under  the  category  of  res  nee  mancipi. 

>  Ulp.,  Reg.,  19,  §  1.    Compare  Gal.  '  Gai.  2,  ||  102  and  104. 

2,  §§  25  et  seq. 
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127.  To  sum  up, — for  a  thing  to  be  res  mancipi  it  must  be 
susceptible  of  civil  rights  and  their  corresponding  obligations ; 
such  was  not  the  case  with  either  foreign  soil  or  things.  It 
must  be  capable  of  being  grasped  bj  the  hand,  for  it  is  the 
essential  element  of  mancipation  manu  capere.  And  this  ex- 
cluded all  incorporeal  things,  exc^t  the  most  ancient  servi- 
tudes :  the  rural,  which  were  identified  with  the  land,  and  the 
patrimony  {familia),  which  by  a  fiction  was  also  treated  as  a 
res  mancipi. 

Finally,  it  must  have  a  peculiar  and  distinct  individuality  in 
order  that  the  citizens  who  took  part  in  the  legal  act,  and  who 
were  taken  to  witness  the  acquisition  of  the  Roman  dominium 
of  the  thing,  might  be  able  to  attest  its  identity. 

This  character  of  individuality  is  only  recognized  to  an  ex- 
tent sufficient  to  admit  of  mancipation  in  two  classes  of  objects : 
in  the  soil,  and  in  animated  beings,  fi*eemen,  slaves  or  animals ; 
and  even  among  the  latter  only  in  those  tamed  by  man  and 
associated  with  him  in  his  labours,  for  they  alone,  in  fact,  have, 
as  regards  man,  a  real  individuality  capable  of  identification. 
In  a  state  of  nature  their  identity  is  less  distinctly  marked. 

1 28.  The  soil,  men,  and  animals  broken  in  for  purposes  of 
human  labour,  were  res  mancipi — all  of  them  things  which  had 
received  their  existence  Irom  God.  None  of  them  are  created 
by  man,^  for  man  cannot  impress  individuality  on  the  work  of 
his  hands,  nor  impart  existence  itself  to  the  things  he  fabricates. 
This  philosophical  idea  of  the  nature  of  things  was  derived  fi-om 
nature  herself  by  the  primitive  Romans,  who  were  not  a  manu- 
facturing people,  and  amongst  whom,  consequently,  the  me- 
chanical products  of  human  genius  and  art  did  not  come  into 
rivalry  with  the  works  of  God. 

Of  the  head  of  the  Roman  family,  the  soil  with  the  house 
upon  it,*  the  wife,  children,  the  men  under  his  power,  and  the 

'  For  buildings  are  mancipi    only  instrumenta  of  the  field,  as  long  as 

because  they  make  one  body  with  the  they   were   incorporated  with  it  by  a 

soil,  because  they  are  an  adnesive  part  perpetual  use  became  immovables  like 

of  it ;  once  detached  from  the  soil  they  the  soil  to  which  they  belonged.     In 

lost  this  character.  such  a  condition,  attached  to  the  soil, 

*  The   working   instruments  of   the  they  were  rett  inancipiy  but  separated, 

farm,   which   the  Romans   called  the  they  were  res  n^c  mancipi. 
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animals  broken  in  for  his  work,  were  the  res  mancipi ;  things 
whose  indiyiduaUtv  was  merged  in  the  chief,  and  which  were 
..  4.  ^  d«e,  L^  o^  cbc„,^»e^  tfd,^  h.  mo« 
valued,  which  could  not  be  alienated  by  simple  tradition,  and  to 
which  was  exclusiyelj  applied  the  symbolic  act  of  mancipatio. 
In  spite  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts,  and  the  acquisition  of  ever  fresh  means  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  the  res  mancipi  never  increased  in  number.  Stamped 
with  their  peculiar  characteristics  by  the  old  Roman  law,  they 
underwent  no  change. 

129.  But  to  assert  that  every  other  thing,  everything  nee 
mancipiy  was  without  the  pale  of  the  jus  civile  and  not  suscep- 
tible of  Roman  dominium^  is  irreconcilable  with  the  whole 
theory  of  the  law  and  the  social  status  of  the  Romans. 

This  opinion  is  refuted  on  all  sides.^  Res  nee  mancipiy  pro- 
vided that  they  are  Roman  and  not  without  its  jurisdiction, 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  thejw*  civile  except  mancipation. 


130.  The  importance  of  the  distinction  between  res  mancipi 
and  res  nee  mancipi  varies  with  the  period.  As  the  old^w* 
civile  disappeared,  as  the  characteristic  features  of  Quiritarian 
dominium  became  effiu^ed,  as  mancipatio  fell  into  disuse,  the 
distinction  between  things  mancipi  and  nee  mancipi  also  died 
out.  Under  Justinian  it  was  nothing  but  a  meaningless  phrase. 
Disuse  had  abrogated  it  in  fact;  the  emperor  abrogated  it 
formallyr 


*  See  above,  §  124,  note  4,  where  are 
^yen  the  legal  means  of  acqoiring 
Roman  dominiwn  in  things  neo  man- 
cipi as  well  as  things  mancipi.  Vide 
Gai.  2,  §  196,  and  Ulp.  24,  \  7,  who 
both  agree  in  alluding  to  things  nee 
mancipi  as  sabject  to  the  dominiun 
ex  jure  Quiritiwn,  This  opinion  can 
only  be  supported  by  admitting  the 


h^rpothesis  that,  from  the  origin  of  the 
distinction  between  things  mancipi  or 
nee  mancipi,  there  had  l^n  two  kinds 
of  proprietaSy  one  Roman  and  the  other 
not  But  Gains  has  distinctly  OTcr- 
thrown  this  hypothesis,  by  telling  us 
that  originally  there  was  but  one  dif- 
minium, — that  one  was  proprietor  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  law,  or  not  at  all. 
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§  IV.  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PROPRIETOR. 

Section  XLII. — Res  omnium,  Publico,  Univeesitatis,  Sinou- 

lorum,  nullids. 

131.  First.  Common  things  (r^«  communes  oiiintum)^  such 
as  air,  running  water,  the  sea  and  its  coasts,  which  may  be 
used  by  everyone,  but  which  are  susceptible  of  being  bought 
by  no  one,  except  in  fragments : 

Second.  Public  things  {res  public(B)y  of  which  the  property 
is  in  the  people,  but  of  which  the  condition  is  of  two  sorts 
according,  1st,  As  the  use  is  common  to  all  members  of  the 
people,  like  that  of  public  ihoroughferes,  of  rivers,  of  ports ;  or, 
2ndly,  As  they  are  worked  and  employed  by  public  authority 
for  the  profit  of  the  State  in  general,  as  fields,  revenues,  public 
slaves.  In  this  last  case,  these  things  are  said  to  be  in  pecunidy 
in  bonis  J  in  patrimonio  populi  : 

Third.  Res  universitatis  belonged  to  commimities,  collies 
or  corporations ;  with  regard  to  these  we  must  make  a  distinc- 
tion analogous  to  that  of  the  preceding  case  : 

Fourth.  Res  sinffulorum,  which  were  the  property  of  par- 
ticular persons : 

Fifth.  Res  nulliusy  or  things  which  belong  to  no  one.  This 
expression  in  the  most  restricted  sense  designates  things  which 
have  no  proprietor ;  either  because  man  has  not  yet  taken  pos- 
session of  them,  as  wild  animals,  their  products,  shells,  sea 
wrack,  grass,  islands  rising  in  the  sea,  &c.;  or  because  man 
has  abandoned  them  {res  pro  derelicto  habitce) ;  or  because  his 
o^vnership  has  ended  without  that  of  any  other  having  suc- 
ceeded to  it,  which  is  the  case,  in  the  Koman  law,  of  inheritance 
so  long  as  the  heir  has  not  yet  acquired  it. 

But  this  class  does  not  stop  here ;  it  is  capable  of  being 
generalized,  and  is  considered  by  jurists  to  comprise  :  1st, 
Things  of  divine  right,  which  are  outside  and  independent  of 
men's  dealings ;  2nd,  Common  things,  which  are  nobody's  pro- 
perty ;  and  3rd,  Public  things  and  things  of  the  commonalty,  as 
they  belong  to  no  private  individual,  they  are  supposed,  as  the 
lioman  jurists  say,  to  belong  to  no  one. 
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Section  XLUI. — Things  in  our  Patrimony  {Bond),  or  out  of 

OUR  Patrimony. 

132.  Thence  arises  that  general  division  under  which  all 
the  distinctions  we  have  just  mentioned  can  be  arramred,  as 
subdivisions: 

Things  which  belong  to  nobody,  res  nuUius  ;  and  inversely 
things  which  belong  to  somebody,  res  aiicujus; 

Or,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  things  in  our  patrimony  {in 
nostra  patrimonio)  and  things  out  of  our  patrimony  {extra 
nostrum  patrimonium). 

The  first  expression  is  &om  the  Institutes  of  Gains  ;^  the 
second  from  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.^ 

The  things  {res)  considered  as  being  in  our  patrimony  take 
the  special  name  of  goods  {bona,  pecunia). 


Section  XLIV. — Public  Land,  Property  op  the  State  {Ager 
Publicus);  Private  Land,  Property  op  Individuals  {Ager 
Privatus). 

133.  To  this  theory  we  must  refer,  in  the  historical  study  of 
Koman  law,  what  concerns : — 

1®.  The  ager  publicus^  and,  inversely,  the  ager  prtvatus  ;  a 
distinction  separating  the  soil  or  territory  into  two  parts,— the 
one  reserved  to  the  people  or  to  the  republic,  the  other  given 
up  to  ownership  and  to  the  dealings  of  private  individuals.  The 
ager  publicus^  that  is  to  say,  the  territorial  property  of  the  state 
(which  we  must  take  great  care  not  to  confound  with  the  ager 
Romanus  or  original  Quiritarian  soil),  increased  in  extent  in 
proportion  to  the  conquests  of  Rome.  The  lance  was  the  in- 
strument, the  type  and  symbol  of  acquisition ;  the  expropriation 
of  the  territory  of  conquered  nations  was  the  law  of  war;  aU  the 
soil  which  was  not  conceded  to  them  by  the  supreme  power  on 
better  conditions  became  in  principle  ager  publicus y  which,  in 
course  of  time,  came  to  comprise  the  whole  known  world. 

»  Gai.  2,  §  9;  Dig.  1,  8,  De  diri$.  »  Inst  2, 1,  pr. 

rer,,  1,  pr.  f.  Gai. 
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2**.  The  distribution,  the  enjoyment,  the  management  of  the 
ager  publicusy  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  whether  the  con- 
quered territory  was  sold  in  lots  by  auction,  or  gratuitously  dis- 
tributed by  lots  to  the  people,  and,  in  later  times,  excliudvely  to 
the  soldiers  and  veterans,  led  to  the  establishment  of  colonies. 
In  either  case,  the  transfer  conferred  proprietary  rights  and 
passed  the  land  into  the  category  of  ager  privatusy  to  which 
civil  rights  at  once  attached:  whether  it  remained  open  and 
free  to  any  citizen  who  might  choose  to  occupy,  clear  and  culti- 
vate it,  either  paying  a  rent  or  not ;  or  whether  finally  the  Lmd 
was  farmed  by  emphgteuticarii,  or  even  held  on  sufferance ;  or 
whether  it  had  been  seized  by  the  powerful  patrician  fiunilies, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  thus  possessing  themselves  of  large 
tracts,  which  they  enjoyed  as  inheritances,  but  for  which  they 
paid  no  species  of  tax.  Thence  came  the  distinction  of  the 
lands,  as  into  agri  gucBstorii^  in  the  first  case;  assignatiy 
in  the  second;  occupatoriiy  in  the  third;  vectigaleSy  in  that 
where  a  rent  was  due  to  the  public  treasury ;  and,  in  general, 
subcisiviy  in  those  cases  where  it  remained  in  the  dominium  of 
the  state  after  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  territory.  The 
frequent  disputes  which  occurred  about  the  division,  the  manage- 
ment or  the  possession  of  lands,  and  about  the  successive  en- 
croachments which  the  patricians  made  on  them,  about  the 
agrarian  laws,  and  the  laws  of  the  Gracchi  and  of  subsequent 
times,  had  reference  to  the  ager  publicus. 

3®.  The  condition  of  the  soil  in  the  provinces,  where  the  land, 
unless  there  had  been  a  privileged  concession  of  the  right  of 
property  or  a  communication  of  the  civil  right,  was  in  principle 
that  of  ager  publicuSy  the  property  of  the  Roman  people,  even 
when  it  had  been  left  de  facto  to  the  disposal  of  private  persons, 
Those  particular  holders,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  were  not  proprietors ;  they  were  considered  as  having  in 
some  sort  only  the  possession  and  the  usufruct  of  it,  subject  to 
the  revenue  charged  upon  the  land.^  And  therefore  the  land 
in  the  provinces  was  called  possessiones,  and  not  property.  The 
only  proprietor  was  the  Roman  people.     Therefore  neither  the 

•  "  No8  antem  possessionem  tantum  et  usum  frnctuni  habere  videmur."    GaL 
2,  §7. 
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Roman  dominium^  nor  the  operation  of  civil  law  which  sprung 
from  it,  could  have  any  application  to  that  soiL 

4®.  At  a  later  period  the  provinces  were  divided  into  pro- 
vincicB  populi  Romani  or  prcsdia  stipendiariay  also  called 
senatorial  provinces,  and  the  provincics  Ccssaris  or  prtsdia 
tributoria.^  In  like  manner  the  treasury  was  divided  into  the 
(Brariumy  or  treasury  of  the  people  or  senate;  and  the  fiscusy  or 
treasury  of  Caesar.  In  proportion  as  imperial  power  increased, 
that  of  the  people  and  the  senate  declined,  till  ultimately  the 
emperor  was  all  in  aU. 


§  V.  THINGS  CONSIDERED  PHYSICALLY  AND 

LEGALLY. 

1 34.  The  physical  nature  of  things  must  to  a  certain  extent 
be  considered  by  the  legislator.  The  Roman  law  did  not  accu- 
rately classify  things  in  this  respect ;  it  did  not,  however,  alto- 
gether overlook  natural  characteristics. 


Section  XLV. — Movable  Things  (Res  mobiles,  seu  moventes)  or 

Immovable  {Res  Soli,  Immobiles), 

135.  Although  this  distinction  of  things  into  movable  and 
immovable  did  not  form  in  Roman  law,  as  it  does  in  the  French, 
the  fundamental  basis  of  the  twofold  division  of  things,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  not  without  importance. 

It  arises  as  much  from  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  from  the 
expressions  used  by  jurists;  and  we  find  the  distinction  indicated 
by  Ulpian,  with  the  technical  forms  of  Roman  law  which  are  to 
be  found  also  in  the  fragments  of  several  other  writers. 

Res  mobiles,  or  res  se  moventes,  or  simply  moventes,  signify 
movable  things,  according  as  they  are  inanimate  or  animate 
objects.* 

'  Gai.  2,  §  7,  and  2,  §  21.  f.  Ulp.;   48,  17,  6,  §  1,  f.  Modestin.; 

»  Dig.  21,  1,  1,  pr.  £.  Ulp.     See  also  50,  16,  93.  f.  Cels. ;  Cod.  1,  3,  49,  §  2, 

Vat.  J.  R.  Frag.,  §$  293  and  311  ;  Dig.  const.  Jastinian,  etc. 
33,  10,  2,  f.  Florentin.;  42,  1,  15,  §  2, 
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Res  qucB  soli  sunty  or  res  soli,  signify  immovable  things  ;^  or, 
as  Ulpian  in  several  places  has  it,  res  immobiles  ;'  and  Justinian, 
in  one  of  his  constitutions,  says,  qu<B  immobiles  sunt,  vel  esse  in^ 
telligantur  ;'  but  the  same  objects  are  described  more  frequentlj 
by  the  particular  designations  of  prcedia,  fundi,  csdes. 

Lastly.  There  are  also  things  which,  although  movable  by 
their  nature,  are  considered,  in  legal  estimation,  as  immovable, 
because,  either  on  account  of  their  adherence  to  an  immovable 
thing  {yincta,Jixa),  or  on  account  of  their  being  destined  to 
its  perpetual  use  {perpetui  usus  causa),  they  make  a  single 
body  with  it,  and  so  they  are  considered  as  making  a  part  of  it 
and  sharing  its  nature.^ 

1 36.  Incorporeal  things,  being  mere  legal  abstractions,  were 
neither  movable  nor  immovable ;  nor  did  Roman  law,  as  have 
certain  modem  systems,  ascribe  to  them  either  of  these  attri- 
butes.  However  they  might  at  times  be  so  attached  to  an  im- 
movable, as  in  a  certain  sense  to  form  a  part  of  it:  such  was,  for 
example,  the  case  with  servitudes.^ 


137.  The  distinction  between  movables  and  immovables, 
although  less  important  in  Roman  legislation  than  among  the 
modems,  was  nevertheless,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  followed 
by  eflFects  in  the  relations  of  both  pubUc  and  private  life.^ 


*  Dig.  21, 1,  De  adil.  edict.,  I,  pr.  f. 
Ulp. 

«  Ulp.,  B^g.,  19,  §§  6  and  8. 
'  Cod.  7,  31,  2>0  ttsuo.  trantf.,  const. 
Just 

*  Dig.  19,  1,  13,  §  31,  f.  Ulp. ;  15.  f. 
Ulp.;  17  pr.  and  §§  7  to  11,  f.  Ulp., 
etc. 

*  Dig.  18,  I,  De  oontrah.  empt,  47, 
f.  Ulp. 

*  ThefoUowingennmeration,  to  which 
something  conld  still  be  added,  will  show 
that  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the 
distinction  between  movables  and  im- 
movables did  not  exist  in  Roman  legi»- 
lation.  We  find  this  distinction  clearly 
recognized  :— 

Ist.  In  the  political  constitution  and 
the  communication  of  civil  rights  to 
soil. 

2nd.  In  the  regulations  on  booty : 


the  soldier  may  acquire  individually  the 
movable  booty  he  takes,  but  not  the 
soil,  which  becomes  public. 

3rd.  In  the  time  nxed  for  uiucapio, 
according  to  the  XII  Tables  themselves. 
(Ulp.,  R^g.,  19,  §  8 ;  Gai.  2,  §  42.) 

4th.  In  mancipatio,  whether  as  to  the 
presence  or  as  to  the  quantity  or  num- 
ber of  things  that  could  be  mancipated. 
(Ulp.,  Reg.,  19,  §  6.) 

5th.  In  the  ancient  a^tu7«arramr/tfi, 
in  the  case  where  immovables  and  things 
incapable  of  transportation,  in  jus,  re- 
quired the  additional  solemnity  of  the 
ded^wtio.  It  is  true  that  this  was  not 
confined  to  the  fact  that  the  thing  was 
absolutely  immovable,  but  extended  to 
cases  where  the  transport  would  be  at- 
tended with  difficulty. 

6th.  In  dower,  according  as  movable 
or  immovable  dower  was  in  question 
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Section  XLVI.— Things  divisible  or  indivisible— Principal 

OR  Accessory. 

138.  I  shall  merely  point  out  those  two  divisions  which  are 
not  considered  by  Koman  jurists  in  the  light  of  a  methodical 
classification,  but  which  are  nevertheless  often  followed  with 
important  efiects  in  law. 

P.  Divisible  things,  which  can  be  separated  into  several 
parts,  either  physically  and  corporeally  {partes  certtB — pro 
diviso) ;  or  parts  in  a  sense  purely  juridical,  mathematical  and 
intellectual  fractions,  as  one-half,  one-third  {partes  incerta — 
pro  indiviso) ;  *  and  indivisible  things,  which  do  not  admit,  in 
law,  the  idea  of  any  division  or  of  any  part  being  distinct  from 
the  whole.* 

2^.  Principal  things  {res  principales)  and  accessory  things, 
that  is  to  say,  things  forming  a  dependent  and  subordinate  part 
of  the  principal  thing,  called  by  the  Komans  simply  accessiones, 
and  with  regard  to  which  Ulpian  laconically  lays  down  the  fol- 
lowing rule,  which,  however,  requires  some  discernment  in  its 
application :  accessio  cedat  principali.^ 


(prredium  dotale).  (Paul,  Sent,,  2, 
tit.  21 ;  Gai.  2,  §  t>3.) 

7th.  In  the  tiieory  of  theft,  which  the 
jnrists  declare  cannot  be  applied  to  im- 
movables. (Gai.  2,  §  61  ;  Dig.  47,  2, 
26.  pr.  f.  Ulp.) 

8th.  In  the  interdict  utrubi,  for 
movables,  being  qaite  different  from 
the  interdict  nti  possidetU,  for  the  im- 
movables. (Gai.  4,  §§  149  and  160; 
Paul,  Sent,  6,  6,  §  1 ;  Instit.  4,  16,  4.) 

9th.  In  real  servitudes,  which,  from 
the  very  natnre  of  things,  apply  to 
immovables,  and  cannot  exist  in  refer- 
ence to  movables. 

10th.  In  several  cases  in  which  the 
law  prescribes  the  sale  of  movables  be- 
fore that  of  immovables;  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  pledges.  (Dig.  42,  1,16, 
i  2,  f.  Ulp. ;  48, 17, 6,  §  1,  f.  Modestin.) 

11th.  In  sales  and  in  legacies,  when 
the  question  is  to  determine  what  fol- 
lows the  immovables  sold  or  bequeathed. 


as  being  a  part  of  them  whether  bj  ad- 
herence or  destination.  (See  the  title 
De  actionibus  empti  et  venditi  (Dig. 
19, 1),  and  the  various  titles  De  legatis 
(Dig.  book  30, 31, 32 ;,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  fragments  have  a  reference 
to  that  question.) 

12tb.  In  legacies,  when  the  testator 
has  bequeathed  his  movables,  and  when 
the  question  is  to  determine  what  is 
comprised  in  such  a  legacy.  (Dig.  60, 
16,  93,  f.  Cels.) 

»  Dig.  60,  16,  26,  §  1,  f.  Paul ;  7,  4, 
26,  f .  Pomp. ;  8,  2,  36,  f.  Papin. ;  45, 
3,  6,  f.  Ulp.;  6,  1,  8,  f.  Paul;  8,  4,  6, 
i  1,  f.  Ulp. 

»  Dig.  8,  1,  17,  f.  Pomp.,  Predial 
servitwdet ;  21,2, 65,  f .  Papm.,  Pledge, 
See  46,  1,  2,  §§  1  et  seq.,  f.  Paul 

»  Dig.  34,  2,  19,  §  13,  f.  Ulp.  V. 
Dig.  22,  1,  De  vtnru  et  fmetibns  et 
cauiU  et  omnilnis  accessionibys. 
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Section  XLVII. — Genus  and  Species — Things  which  are 
determined  by  weight,  by  number  or  by  measure  {qu4b 
pondere,  numero,  mensurave  constant) — Of  so  called  Res 
fungibiles — Things  qu(B  ipso  usu  consumuntur;  qucB  in  abusu 
continentur, 

139.  It  is  an  important  distinction,  and  one  which  often 
recurs  among  Roman  jurists,  whether  a  thing  is  described  in 
law  genericallj,  as  a  slave,  a  horse,  some  wine,  some  oil  of  a 
certain  quality,  or  by  its  very  individuality,  as  such  a  horse, 
such  a  slave,  the  wine,  the  oil  contained  in  such  a  vase.  In 
the  former  case,  the  Komai^s  called  the  thing  genus^  a  kind,  in 
the  latter  species ^  a  species ;  that  is  to  say,  an  individual  thing, 
an  ascertained  object.^  This  distinction  is  attended  with  im- 
portant consequences  as  to  the  nature,  the  extent  and  the  loss 
of  the  rights  relative  to  the  object.*  It  can  be  applied  even  to 
coined  money,  as  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  the  money  enclosed 
in  a  certain  box  ;*  and,  inversely,  even  to  the  soil,  as  being  so 
many  measures  of  land  in  a  certain  territory  or  a  certain  spot. 

140.  It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  thing  considered 
in  genere  is  only  determined  by  number,  by  weight  or  by 
measure  of  the  fixed  kind  and  quality ;  whilst  that  which  is 
considered  in  specie  is  appreciated  by  its  kind,  by  its  very 
individuality. 

There  are  things  which,  by  their  very  nature,  are  commonly 
appreciated  in  the  first  manner ;  such  as  wine,  oil,  wheat,  money, 
metals.  The  Romans  designated  them  by  these  expressions : 
qucB  pondercy  numeroy  mensurave  constants  There  are  others, 
on  the  contrary,  which  are  generally  appreciated  by  their  indi- 
viduality as  being  certain  things  of  their  kind ;  such  are  slaves, 
horses,  movable  instruments,  fields,  &c.  But  it  is  a  very 
frequent  error  to  confound  custom  with  right.  We  have  just 
seen  that  both  these  classes  of  objects  can,  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  parties,  be  considered  either  one  way  or  the 
other,  either  in  conformity  with  or  in  exception  to  their  ordi- 

>  Dig.  45,  1,  De  verb,  ohlig.,  64,  pr.  »  Dig.  30,  1,  De  Ugat.,  30,  §  6,  f. 

f.  Jalian.  Ulp. 

«  For  example,  Dig.   45,   1,  37,  f.  *  Inst.  3.  14,  pr.;  Dig.  12,  1,  Dereh, 

Paul.  cred.,  2,  §  1,  f.  Paul. 
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nary  nature^  provided  that  nature  is  not  absolutely  repugnant 
to  it. 

141 .  It  is  evident,  in  the  second  place,  that  things  considered 
in  genere  may  be  used  and  interchanged  one  for  the  other.  It 
does  not  matter  which  is  given,  provided  it  is  of  the  same 
quality  and  quantity  {in  eadem  qualitate  et  quantitate),  since 
it  is  to  be  appreciated  only  by  number,  weight  or  measure. 
Whilst  the  thing,  considered  as  species  {species)^  is  to  be  used 
and  to  be  given  individually ;  any  other  is  neither  the  same  nor 
the  equivalent.  Paul  has  said,  speaking  of  things  of  this  kind, 
"/«  genere  suo  magis  recipiunt  functionem  per  solutionem^  quam 
specie." «  Hence  has  spruDg  the  distinction  between  res  fungi- 
biles  and  res  nonfungibiles^  a  barbarism  which  belongs  neither 
to  the  law  nor  to  the  language  of  the  Bomans.*  It  is  clear  that 
the  distinction  agrees  completely  with  that  between  genus  and 
species, 

142.  Lastly,  there  is  a  class  of  things  which  the  Romans 
described  as  qu<B  ipso  usu  consumuntur^^  which  are  consumed 
in  using,  or,  as  Cicero  and  Ulpian  say,  qu(B  in  abusu  conti- 
nentur,*  in  opposition  to  those,  quorum  salva  substantia  utendi 
fruendi  potest  esse  faculta^f  from  which  it  is  possible  to  derive 
service  though  preserving  their  substance. 

The  former  class  is  ordinarily  considered  in  genere^  and  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  objects  of  this  class  to  be  capable  of  being  sub- 
stituted for  one  another,  since  they  are  generally  utilized  only 
by  their  destruction.  The  owners,  however,  might  have  consi- 
dered them  otherwise,  as  ascertained  objects  for  every  purpose 
for  which  they  might  be  used  without  their  being  destroyed, — a 
rare  occurrence,  it  is  true,  nevertheless  it  is  a  possible  case.* 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  things  which  are  not  consumed  by  use 
might  be  treated  by  the  parties,  for  some  exceptional  purpose, 

'  Dig.  12,  1,  2,  §  1,  f.  Faal.  Abusus  from  ahutor,  to  consnme  bj 

*  Res  fungihilfs  arc  defined  as  things      the  naing,  exhanst. 
which  can  be  ascd  by  sabstitntion,  that  *  Ulp.,  lieg.^  24,  §  26. 

is,  one  for  another,  qnarum  una  vice  '  Dig.  18,  6,  4,  f.  Oai. ;  10,  3,  24,  f. 

altering fungitvr,  Papin.;  80,  1,  30,  §§  0  and  34,  §  4,  f. 

»  Instit.  2,  4,  §  2.  Ulp. ;  45,  1,  37,  f.  Paul. 

*  Cic,  Top.,  50 ;  Ulp.,  Heg,,  24,  §  27. 
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as  things  that  are.     The  question  therefore  is,  was  the  object  in 
question  regarded  in  genere  or  in  specie  ? 


§  VI.  IN  RELATION  TO   THEIR  COMPOSITION  OR 

AGGREGATION. 

Section  XLVLU.  —  A  particular    Thing  {Res  singularis)-^ 

(Rerutn  universitas), 

143.  This  distinction  is  given  to  us  with  some  detaUs  by 
Pomponius.  "  There  are  three  classes  of  things,"  he  says ; 
**  one  which  is  self-contained,  as  in  a  single  being  {uno  spiritu), 
which  the  Greeks  name  r^veofji^ivoyy  that  is  to  say,  unique  {unitum)y 
such  as  a  man,  a  tree,  a  stone  and  other  similar  objects."  Those 
objects  are  ffenerally  called,  in  Koman  law,  by  all  the  jurists, 
J  «n^«farS,  individual,  pLticular  things. 

"  The  other,  which  is  formed  of  various  adherent  bodies, 
connected  together  {ex  contingentibus),  and  which  are  called 
avvrifji,(UEvovy  that  is  to  say,  connected  {connexurn) :  such  are  an 
edifice,  a  ship,  a  cupboard,  composed  of  stones  or  of  planks 
connected  together."  We  sometimes  find  these  different  objects 
called  in  the  text-books  universitas^ 

The  third  class  consists  of  various  distinct  objects,  separated 
from  one  another  {ex  distantibus),  but  united  together  under 
the  same  name  {uni  nomini  subjecta)^  as  composing  a  single 
whole.*  Such  are  a  flock  {grex)y  either  of  oxen  {armentum)^ 
or  of  horses  {equitium),  or  of  slaves,  comedians  or  a  chorus, 
which  comic  poets,  in  their  prologue,  always  speak  of  as  our  flock 
{grex  noster) :  such  are,  again,  a  shop  furnished  with  its  goods 
{taberna) ;  a  cellar  with  its  barrels,  its  bottles  and  its  amphorce; 
a  farm  with  its  working  instruments  {fundus  instructus  ;  cum 
instrumentd).^  This  class  of  things  is  always  expressed  in 
Koman  law  as  rerum  universitas,  or  simply  universitas.  It  is, 
definitively,  a  quantity,  an  aggregation  of  distinct  things,  united 
under  the  same  name. 

*  Dig.  10,  2,  80,  f.  Modest. ;  41,  2,       of  Pomponius  which  we  have  partially 
30,  pr.  £.  Paul.  quoted  in  the  text. 

»  Dig.  41,  3,  30.    It  is  the  fragment  »  Dig.  7,  1,  70,  §  3,  f.  Ulp. ;  21,  1, 

84,  f.  Afr. 
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Among  these  aggregations,  there  aj*e  some  which  exist,  not 
physicallj  and  in  fact,  but  in  law ;  which  can  embrace  in  their 
entirety,  not  only  material  objects,  but  incorporeal  things^  active 
or  passive  rights :  such  are  the  peculium^  either  of  the  slave,  or 
of  the  son  of  the  family ;  the  dos,  and,  above  all,  the  inheritance 
which  comprises  the  entire  corpus  of  the  goods  and  of  the 
rights  left  by  the  deceased.  These  things  are  essentially  uni- 
versitas.^ 

144.  In  short,  we  distinguish  between  individual  or  par- 
ticular things  {res  8ingulares)y  and  the  universality  of  things 
{rerum  universitaSy  or  simply  universitas)^  an  expression  which 
in  law  is  open  to  latitude  or  may  be  restricted. 

The  legal  effects  resulting  from  these  different  classes  of  things 
are  important. 


ARTICLE    THIRD. 


ni.  OF  FACTS. 


146.  Here  the  method  of  the  Koman  jurists  almost  com- 
pletely fails  us.  We  are  now  coming  to  a  third  element,  which 
their  system  has  not  realized  or  at  least  properly  classified, 
although  it  is  everywhere  to  be  found  in  law.  We  have  had 
the  subject  and  the  object  of  rights ;  let  us  now  consider  the 
cause,  the  generating  element. 


§1.  COMPONENT   IDEAS. 

Section  XLIX. — Idea  of  Fact. 

146.  The  word  factum^  fact  or  act,  from  facerey  to  make, 
might,  by  its  etymology,  appear  to  be  confined  to  human  acts  ; 

*  Dig.  5,  3,  20,  §  10,  f.  Ulp. ;  37,  1,  unicersitas  facti,  and  the  latter  tmi- 

3.  pr.  f .  Ulp. ;  Dig.  43,  2, 1,  §  1,  f.  Ulp. ;  vertitas  juris.    We  know  that  inheri- 

60,  16,  208,  f.  Afr. ;  Inst.  2,  9,  §  6 ;  tance  is,  besides,  in  certain  cases,  per- 

Dig.  15,  1,  De  pecul.,  32,  pr.  f.  Ulp.  sonified.    It  is  the  same  with  ihepeeU' 

Commentators  have  called  the  former  Hum.    Dig.  15, 1,  40     .Marcian. 
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it  is,  however,  accepted  in  legal  as  well  as  ordinary  language, 
with  the  Bomans  as  with  us,  in  its  widest  sense,  as  designating 
any  event  whatever  which  has  occurred  within  the  scope  of  our 
perceptions.^ 

An  act  (Jdctum)  may  be  entirely  independent  of  a  man, 
such  that  he  could  neither  produce  nor  aid  in  producing,  nor 
prevent ;  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  the  direct  or  indirect  co- 
operation of  man,  or,  lastly,  the  immediate  result  of  his  will. 

The  idea  and  the  word  factum  are  even  applied  to  the  very 
negation  of  the  fact,  as  in  the  case  in  which  a  certain  event 
will  not  occur ;  or  the  omission  or  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  a 
man  to  act  or  do.^  That  is  what  is  commonly  called  a  negative 
fact. 

Lastly,  in  the  same  way  as  law,  by  its  power  of  abstraction, 
creates  persons  and  things  which  do  not  exist  in  nature,  so  it 
sometimes  goes  so  far  as  to  create  imaginary  &ct8  which  have 
no  reality,  and  to  act  as  if  they  had. 


Section  L.— The  Subject  op  the  Act. 

147.  The  person  himself  may  be  the  subject  of  the  act: 
for  instance,  his  birth, — from  which  arises  a  fact  of  filiation  for 
one,  of  paternity  or  of  common  origin  as  to  others ;  his  mar- 
riage, the  legal  or  illegal  union  of  one  sex  with  the  other ;  the 
stages  of  a  man's  age ;  his  illness,  changes  in  his  corporeal 
or  moral  organization,  produced  by  nature,  by  accident  or  by 
violence  ;  finally,  his  decease  : 

Or  these  changes  may  affect  things,  for  instance,  their  creation 
or  composition ;  their  embellishments,  ameliorations,  deteriora- 
tions, transformation,  subtraction,  loss  or  destruction  : 

Or,  lastly,  they  may  bear  on  both  combined,  as  in  the  rela- 
tions of  man  to  things ;  for  instance,  the  occupation,  the  taking 
or  the  loss  of  possession  of  a  thing  by  man. 

All  those  acts,  positive  or  negative,  produced  by  one  cause 
or  by  another,  bearing  on  one  object  or  on  another,  all  intervene 

>  It  can  be  seen  thus  used  by  the      jurU  etfacti  ignorant ia.    Dig.  22,  6. 
Koman  juriste  in  the  whole  title  De  *  For  instance,  Dig.  45,  1,  7,  f.  Ulp. 
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in  law,  no  doubt,  with  different  results,  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  always  in  tb^  same  direction  in  the  same  Amotion. 


Section  LI.— Acts  cheats  Rights. 

148.  This  principle  is  an  active  principle.  If  rights  arise, 
if  rights  are  modified,  if  they  are  transferred  from  one  person  to 
the  other,  if  they  are  extinguished,  it  is  always  in  consequence 
or  by  means  of  an  act. 

There  is  not  a  single  right  that  does  not  proceed  from  an  act, 
and  it  is  precisely  from  thq  variety  of  acts  that  arises  the  variety 
of  rights. 

149.  Thus  the  labours  of  the  jurist  belong  not  to  the  region 
of  speculation  but  to  the  world  of  fact.  All  facts,  whether  they 
have  relation  to  nature  or  to  dealings  between  man  and  man  in 
political  or  private  life,  are  the  especial  province  of  the  jurist, 
they  are  the  causes  whose  effects  he  traces  in  the  development  of 
rights  and  the  elaboration  of  the  good  and  the  equit&ble,  which 
act  and  react  on  the  basis  of  facts,  subserving  while  they  con- 
trol their  course  and  character.  It  is  therefore  indispensable 
to  a  logical  consideration  of  every  legal  question  accurately  to 
determine,  either  in  hypothesis  or  reality,  the  notion  of  fiwjt. 


§  II.  LEGAL  FACTS  OR  ACTS. 

Section  LII. — Idea  op  the  leoal  Fact  ob  Act. 

1 60.  There  are  certain  acts  whose  special  aim  is  to  establish 
legal  relations  between  persons, — to  create,  to  modify,  to  transfer 
or  to  annihilate  rights. 

The  law,  therefore,  has  by  the  exercise,  so  to  speak,  of  a 
certain  fistculty  of  prescience  regulated  and  classified  them,  in- 
dividually in  some  cases,  generically  in  others,  according  to  their 
nature,  their  form  and  their  effects. 

Such  are,  for  instance,  the  manumission  of  slaves,  the  eman- 
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cipation  of  the  sons  of  a  family,  marriage,  adoption,  wills  and 
testamentary  acts,  the  various  kinds  of  contract  and  many  others, 
which  can  only  be  properly  appreciated  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  rights  to  which  they  refer. 

These  are  the  acts  that  we  designate  by  the  general  but  not 
Boman  qualification  of  legal  acts. 


Section  Lin. — The  Form  op  legal  Acts. 

161.  The  number  and  the  quality  of  the  auxiliary  persons 
who  are  to  concur  in  the  legal  act,  the  time  and  the  place  where 
it  is  to  occur,  the  words  which  must  be  pronounced  in  it,  the 
gestures  and  exterior  actions  which  must  accompany  it,  the 
writings  or  the  suitable  means  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of 
it^  are  the  elements  which  are  comprised  in  the  idea  of  the  form. 

162.  Certain  legal  acts  have  a  strictly-defined  necessary 
form,  &om  which  they  derive  their  validity,  and  without  which 
they  do  not- exist;  and  this  prescription  may  be  confined  to  one 
or  more  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  form,  or  may  extend 
to  the  whole. 

Other  acts  require  no  specially  prescribed  form.  Provided 
they  take  place,  and  are  authenticated,  it  is  sufficient. 

1 63.  With  respect  to  the  former,  to  those  which  have  a  form 
rigorously  prescribed,  there  are  some  in  which  the  state  itself 
must  intervene  either  indirectly,  through  the  co-operation  of 
some  magistrate,  or  directly,  in  the  comitia,  replaced  at  a  later 
date  by  the  imperial  power;  there  are  others,  on  the  contrary, 
the  accomplishment  of  which  is  left  to  simple  individuals,  who 
only  ask  the  intervention  of  citizens. 


Section  LIV. — Special  Character  of  the  Roman  Law  with 

Respect  to  legal  Acts. 

1 64.  Civilization  as  it  advances  has  a  spiritualizing  influence 
on  institutions  as  weU  as  on  the  whole  domain  of  human  life:  it 
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disengages  them  fi-om  the  material  and  carries  them  more  and 
more  into  the  region  of  the  immaterial,  and  endows  them  with 
a  soul,  with  intelligence.  This  is  especiallj  the  case  with  legal 
acts:  they  become,  through  the  influence  of  civilization,  ani- 
mated with  a  mind,  a  will,  intention ;  while  all  that  is  required 
from  the  material  are  the  means  of  demonstrating  and  guarantee- 
ing what  the  will  demands. 

In  the  early  stage  of  civilization  human  nature  is  more  closely 
wedded  to  the  material.  The  dominion  of  the  senses,  of  the 
body,  of  physical  impressions,  is  more  powerfully  exercised  than 
the  intellect.  In  legal  acts  the  predominant  force  is  not  there- 
fore the  mind  or  the  intention,  it  is  the  form ;  for  the  form  is  the 
material,  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  will,  the  corporeal 
element  by  which  thought  is  expressed. 

166.  In  early  stages  of  civilization,  therefore,  men  do  not 
adopt  the  simple  and  easy  method  of  recording  and  transmitting 
the  recollection  of  an  event,  viz.  by  writing :  the  transmission 
must  be  effected  direct  through  other  means.  Even  if  the  art 
of  writing  were  known,  it  would  not  possess  the  confidence  of 
those  who  could  not  appreciate  its  value.  Under  such  a  con- 
dition, therefore,  it  becomes  above  all  most  necessary  that  a 
profound  impression  should  be  made  on  the  mind  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses. 

The  will,  like  every  immaterial  element,  is  not  to  be  discerned 
except  by  its  effects.  It  crosses  thought,  it  comes,  it  disappears ; 
it  is  modified  by  an  instantaneous  process.  If  we  would  enchain 
it,  we  must  clothe  it  with  a  physical,  a  corporeal  existence ;  and 
when  once  the  material  has  been  affected,  the  act  accomplished, 
the  immaterial  will,  so  far  as  regards  that  individual  act,  cannot 
be  recalled  to  its  original  immaterial  condition. 

166.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  material  which  is  to  give  to 
legal  acts  a  sensible  form  will  be  influenced  by  the  prevalent 
and  predominant  idea  of  the  age  or  condition  to  which  they 
belong.  This  idea  will  be  that  of  analogy,  the  predominant 
idea  of  in&ncy,  whether  in  a  people  or  an  individual.  The 
material  dement,  then^  or,  in  other  words,  the  external  actions 
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or  gestures  which  are  to  give  expression  and  form  to  legal  acts 
will  be  framed  on  the  principle  of  analogy,  in  accordance  with 
the  end  to  be  attained^  with  the  right  which  it  is  wished  to 
create,  to  modify,  to  transfer  or  to  annihilate^  or  with  something 
having  reference  to  it  in  popular  belie£ 

Thence  the  transition  to  symbol  is  easy,  for  symbol  is  nothing 
but  analogy  clothed  in  corporeal  form  and  expressed  by  action.^ 
But,  besides  this,  these  acts,  these  symbolical  objects  have  often 
been  in  themselves  a  real  elemient  in  the  act,  and  have  only 
become  fictitious  and  purely  symbolical  through  the  lapse  of 
time.  Thus,  among  the  Komans,  the  scales  and  the  piece  of 
brass  (<b*  et  librd)^  vestiges  of  the  primitive  times  when,  for 
want  of  public  money,  metal  was  measured  by  weight,*  became 
symbols  in  the  solemn  sales  of  the  Romans  {nexuniy  mancipium, 
mancipation  alienatio  per  (bs  et  librarn)^  and  were  used,  though 
mere  fictions,  in  a  multitude  of  cases  where  the  real  purpose 
was  no  longer  that  of  sale.'  Thus  in  suits  for  claiming  property, 
rei  vindicatioy  the  manuum  consertio  would  be  the  symbol  of  a 
battle  between  the  two  disputants,  perhaps  the  real  process 
originally ;  *  the  lance,  hasta,  would  remain  the  symbol  of 
Koman  ownership  among  a  warlike  people,  with  whom  war  was 
eminently  the  means  of  acquisition;  a  rod  (vindicta,  festuca) 
would  become,  in  its  turn,  the  symbol  of  the  lance,*  and  this 


*  In  M.  Ortolan's  coarse  of  lectures 
of  the  years  1839-1840,  on  *•  A  Histo- 
rical Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
comparative  Penal  Leg:i9lation/'  he  has 
shown  what  prodigious  influence  has 
been  exercised  on  the  penal  institutions 
of  Enropean  nations  by  the  idea  of  ana- 
logy which  is  materiaUzed  in  symbol. 

*  '*  Popnlns  romanos  ne  argento  qni- 
dem  signatOy  ante  Fyrrhum  regem  de- 
Tictnm  nsus  est.  Librales  (unde  etiam 
nunc  libella  dicitur  et  dupondius)  ap- 
pendebantnr  asses.  Quare  arit  gravis 
poena  dicta.  Et  adhuc  expensa  in  rati- 
onibus  dicuntur;  item  impendia  et  de- 
pendere.  Quin  et  militnm  stipendia, 
hoc  est  stipis  pondera;  dispensatores 
libripendes  dicuntur.  Qua  consuetu- 
dine,  in  his  emptionibns,  qn^e  mancipii 
sunt,  etiam  nunc  libra  interponitur." 
Pliny,  JJUt.  natur.f  33,  3.  See  below, 
as  to  mancipation,  tit.  ii.,  Inst.,  lib.  ii. 
introd.    How  many  words  are  deriyed 


from  that  custom  of  weighing  metal 
(pend€re\  and  even  in  our  own  times, 
to  expend,  expense,  stipend. 

*  Thus,  from  mancipation  symboli- 
cally used  are  deduced :  the  emancipa- 
tion of  children;  the  acquisition  of 
marital  power  over  women;  the  will; 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  from  the 
guardianship  of  their  agnates  or  of 
their  patron  (Gai.  I,  ^  196);  the  ex- 
tinction of  certain  obligations  (Gai.  3, 
§§  173  et  seq.);  the  pledging  of  the 
goods  and  formerly  even  of  the  person, 
as  a  guarantee  for  a  debt  (nexum,  in 
its  most  special  acceptation). 

*  Aul.  Gell.  20,  10. 

*  "  Festuca  autem  utebantur  quasi 
hastffi  loco,  signo  quodam  jnsti  dominii; 
maxime  enini  sua  esse  credebant,  quas 
ex  hostibus  cepissent :  unde  in  centum- 
viralibus  judiciis  hasta  praeponitur." 
Gai.  4,  §  16. 
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form  continued  to  be  used  as  a  mere  fiction  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  where  the  real  object  to  be  attained  was  quite  different 
irom  that  of  having  a  contest  decided.  Thus  the  glebe  of  the 
field  {gleba\  the  tile  detached  from  the  edifice  {tegula\  wq 
see  were  taken  to  the  prsstor  to  accomplish^  by  these  symboU 
of  the  immovable  property  which  was  tb^  subject  of  litigation, 
the  formalities  which  in  former  times  were  transacted  on  thq 
spot  itself.  Thus  when  the  thirty  curies  no  longer  met,  thirty 
lictors  were  the  symbol  representing  them*  and  certain  legal 
acts  which  ought  to  have  been  done  by  the  comitia  were  done 
before  the  axe  of  the  lictors  instead.  Early  Roman  law  wa^ 
lull  of  these  gestures  and  qnnbols^  which  were  necefis^ry  to 
give  effect  to  legal  acts. 

167*  The  acts,  the  exterior  gestures^  were  accompanied  by 
words^  and  here  we  find  the  same  spirit  prevailed.  These  words 
were  consecrated  formulas,  the  national  language  alone  being 
used :  one  expression  substituted  for  another  would  often  change 
the  effect  of  the  act,  or  would  annihilate  it.  Sol^nn  interro- 
gations were  addressed  to  the  parties,  to  the  witnesses,  and  to 
all  who  took  part  in  the  transaction.  Solemn  answers  had  to 
be  given  by  them,  and  all  these  forms,  with  the  words  of  the 
questions  and  answers  spoken  aloud,  were  calculated  to  make  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  who  took  part  in  and 
witnessed  them.^ 

1 58.  In  the  early  period  of  the  civil  law  writings  were  never 
used ;  everything  was  done  verbally,  and  the  tenns  made  use  of 
were  words  consecrated  and  set  apart  for  that  particular  pur- 
pose. When  in  after  times  writing  came  to  be  used,  it  was, 
with  one  solitary  exception,  introduced  as  a  mere  precautionary 
measure,  the  better  to  fix  the  act  in  the  memory,  but  not  a^ 
essential  to  its  validity.  Some  time  elapsed  before  the  praetorian 
law  and  imperial  constitutions  required  parchments,  tablets, 
signatures,  seals  for  wills,  or  insertion  in  the  public  registers. 

*  We  have  retained  the  practice  of      one  of  oar  own  most  important  rites,— 
solemn   interrogation    and  answer  in      marriage. 
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169.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  transformation  which  these 
legal  acts  underwent  in  the  course  of  time.  The  symbol  ceased 
to  be  understood  and  appeared  onlj  a  ridiculous  hindrance  ;  its 
application  in  judicial  procedure  was  already,  in  the  sixth  century 
of  Rome,  an  object  of  public  hatred  (in  odium  venerunt),  says 
Gaius.^  The  lex  j^butia  and  the  leffes  Julia  (of  Julius  Csesar 
and  of  Augustus)  suppressed  them  almost  entirely.  Cicero  turned 
them  into  ridicule,*  and  modified  ceremonies  and  formulas  for 
wills  became  popular  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (quod  populate 
erat\^  when  Jideicommissa  and  codicils  were  introduced.  The 
system  of  praBtorian  administration  successively  mitigated  the 
harsh  consequences  of  subjection  to  forms.  Constantine  II., 
Constans  and  Constantius,  while  admitting  the  necessity  of 
questions  and  answers  and  of  words,  and  permitting  their  use 
to  remain,  denuded  these  words  of  the  sacred  character  with 
which  they  had  been  invested,  and  denounced  them  as  verbal 
snares  laid  to  entrap  people.^  The  Greek  language  rose  to  a 
level  with  the  Koman,  and  the  old  system  was  finally  effibced 
by  Justinian,  and  legal  acts  were  reduced  to  their  plain  and 
simple  character. 

160.  This  description,  however,  is  by  no  means  exclusively 
confined  to  the  history  of  Roman  civilization.  The  same  phe- 
nomena are  to  be  observed  in  the  history  of  more  than  one 
nation.  We  may  trace  the  same  character  in  the  institutions 
of  several  European  states ;  and  if  we  study  the  times  which  Vico 
calls  the  return  of  the  barbarous  age  we  shaU  discover  the  same 
features  there.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  Nea- 
politan philosopher  conceived  the  idea  of  that  never-ending 
cycle  to  which  he  condemned  all  human  afiairs  (^7  ricorso  delle 
cose  umane).  Happily  it  is  but  a  dream,  for  human  nature, 
except  under  an  occasional  impulse  which  turns  it  out  of  the 
direct  path,  pursues  an  onward  course  towards  improvement. 
Its  progress  is  straight  forward,  and  not,  as  the  dream  of  the 
philosopher  would  tell  us,  in  an  ever-recurring  cycle. 

>  Gai.  4,  §  30.  *  "  Juris  formulas,  aucupatione  syl- 

'  Cic,  Pro  Murena,  12.  labarum  insidiantes  cunctorum  actibus, 

»  Instit.  Just  2,  23,  1.  radicitus  imputentor."    Cod.  2,  58,  1. 
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Section  LV. — Acts  of  Civil  Law — Acts  op  the  Law  op 

Nations. 

161.  By  the  side  of  the  legal  acts^  regulated  by  the  jus 
civitatis  and  exclusively  adapted  to  the  citizens,  there  were 
some  which  had  for  their  special  object  the  creation,  the  modi- 
fication or  the  extincidon  of  certain  rights,  but  which  were 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the^w*  gentium^  or  common  to  all 
men.  These  were  not  restricted  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
peculiar  to  the^M*  civitatis.  They  could  take  effect  between 
citizens,  between  strangers  or  between  one  and  the  other  recip- 
rocally. These  were  the  acts  of  which  the  prcetor  peregrinus 
and  the  presidents  of  the  provinces  took  cognizance. 


Section  LVI. — One  Citizen  could  not  be  represented  by 

ANOTHER. 

162.  This  important  principle,  that  the  person  of  one  citizen 
could  not  be  represented  by  another  in  legal  acts,  will  serve  as 
a  key  to  a  great  number  of  the  provisions  of  Koman  law. 

The  chief  of  the  family,  however,  could  be  represented  in 
many  cases  by  his  slaves,  by  the  sons  of  the  family,  by  those 
who  were  under  his  power,  because  they  all  bore  the  same  legal 
persona,^  With  this  exception  no  one  citizen  could  represent 
another. 

163.  In  course  of  time,  however,  this  principle  was  modified, 
and  a  distinction  came  to  be  made  between  acts  under  the  jus 
civitatis  and  those  under  the  jus  gentium.  Expediency  de- 
manded that  transactions  should  be  facilitated*  and  performed 
by  means  of  a  procurator  or  business  agent.  And  although, 
strictly  speaking,  the  consequences  of  the  act  devolved  upon 

*  It  was  thus  that  they  sometimes  the  results  would  be  the  same  as  if  the 

obviated   the  impossibility  of  accom-  chief  himself  had  uttered  the  words, 
plisbing  legal  acts  for  the  chief  of  the  '  UtilitatU  camd,  says  Paul,  Sent, 

family  when  he  was  infant  (unable  to  6,   2,   §   2.     Baiione  utilitatis.  Imp. 

speak)  :  one  of  his  slaves  would  take  a  Severus  aud  Antoninus,  c  7,  32,  1. 
part  in  the  transaction  and  speak,  and 
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the  actor  himself,  nevertheless,  by  the  aid  of  fictions  and  inter- 
pretation, they  were  reflected  upon  the  principal. 


Section  LVII. — Will,  Consent  (Consensus);  loNORANCfe  (Igno- 
rantid) ;  Error  {Error) ;  Cozenage  {Dolus  bonus^  Dolus 
malus) ;  Violence  and  Fear  (  Vis^  Metus), 

164.  Legal  acts  necessarily  imply  the  idea  of  intention,  of 
the  will.  It  is  the  spiritual  element  of  the  act,  whereas  the 
form  is  the  material  clothing  of  it, — its  physical  manifestation. 

Certain  acts  take  effect  by  the  will  of  a  single  person ;  then 
there  is  only  will  {voluntas).  Others  require  the  concurrence, 
the  agreement  of  two  or  of  several  wills ;  here  there  is  consent, 
consensus f  fi'om  sentire  cum. 

166.  Hence,  ignorantiay  which  consists  in  the  complete 
want  of  knowledge  of  a  thing  (fi-om  in  privative  and  gnoscere^ 
to  know).  The  want  of  knowledge  has  different  effects,  ac- 
cording as  it  relates  to  law  {ignorantia  Juris),  or  to  &ct  (igno- 
ratiafacH)*  The  Digest  devotes  a  title  to  the  examination  of 
these  differences.^ 

Also  error y  which  consists  in  the  false  conception  of  a  thing, 
and  which  can  also  relate  to  law  or  to  fact. 

Also  dolusy  which  comprises  every  kind  of  cunning,  every 
trick,  that  is  to  say,  every  intentional  alteration  whatsoever  of 
truth  in  facts  or  in  words,  to  lead  another  into  error,  to  in- 
fluence him  in  his  will  and  in  his  acts.  The  Romans  distin- 
guished the  licit  cozenage  {dolus  bonus),  used  for  the  purpose 
of  self-defence,  and  the  illicit  cozenage  {dolus  malus),  com- 
mitted with  the  purpose  of  injuring  another.  The  latter  is 
defined  by  Labeo:  "  Omnis  calliditas^fallacia,  machinatio  ad 
circumveniendum,  decipiendum  alterum,  adhibita.^^* 

And,  lastly,  violence  {vis),  which  through  the  menace  of 
injury,  or  through  the  commencement  of  the  infliction  of  it, 
produces  on  the  mind  of  the  menaced  person  fear  {metus),  and 
thus  acts  as  a  means  of  constraint  on  his  will. 

>  Dig.  22,  6,  De  juris  et  facti  iff  no-  «  Dig.  4,  3,  1,  §  2,  f.  Ulp. 

rantia. 
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166.  The  maxim  of  the  jus  civile  with  respect  to  legal  acts 
was,  that  in  spite  of  error,  cozenage  or  violence,  if  consent  had 
been  given,  if  the  legal  act  had  been  accomplished  in  its  so- 
lemnities and  in  its  words,  its  effect  was  produced ;  the  right 
was  created,  modified  or  extinguished  in  conformity  with  the 
act  that  had  been  accomplished.  But  the  jus  gentium  did  not 
share  in  that  principle ;  praetorian  law  condemned  the  iniquity 
of  it,  and  by  indirect  means  mitigated  the  otherwise  inflexible 
severity  of  the  materialistic  jus  civile. 


§  ni.  ACTS  OTHER  THAN  LEGAL  ACTS. 

Section  LVin. — The  Conception  of  Acts  other  than  Legal 
Acts;  the  Principles  which  requlaTed  their  Conse- 
quences IN  Law. 

167.  A  multitude  of  events  which  have  arisen  or  have  come 
to  pass  in  the  world  of  sense,  without  being  designed  to  create, 
modify  or  extinguish  any  right,  have,  nevertheless,  consequences 
which  often  produce  that  effect,  and  which  it  is  important  to 
regulate. 

All  the  events  in  which  human  agency  takes  no  part  are 
comprised  in  this  category.  Other  events  may  happen  in  which 
human  agency  participates,  but  without  any  operation  of  the 
will ;  and  others,  again,  through  the  will.  Some  are  licit,  the 
others  illicit. 


168.  No  one  should  enrich  himself  to  the  detriment  of  the 
rights  of  others.^ 

"  Every  one  is  bound  to  repair  the  wrongs  occasioned  through 
his  fault."« 


'  "  Jure  natarse  seqnam  est,  neminem 
cam  alterius  detrimento  et  injuria  fieri 
locupletiorem."  Dig.  60,  17,  206,  f. 
Pomp.;  12,  6,  14,  f.  romp.  "Bono  et 
ficqno  non  conrenit,  ant  lacrari  aliqncm 
cam  damno  alterios,  ant  damnum  sen- 
tire  per  altcrins  Incrnm."  Dig.  28,  8, 
6,  §  2,  f .  Pomp.  "  Nemo  ex  sno  delicto 
meliorem  saam  conditionem  facere  po- 
test.'' Dig.  60,  17,  De  reg.jur.,  134, 
§  1,  f.  Ulp. 


'  **  Non  debet  alteri  per  alteram  ini- 

?iaa  conditio  inferri."  Dig.  60,  17,  74, 
.  Papin.  «  Nemo  potest  mntare  oon- 
siliam  saam  in  alterios  injariam."  lb. 
76,  f.  Pap.  "Nataralis  simal  et  cirilis 
ratio  saasit,  alienam  conditionem  meli- 
orem qaidem  (etiam)  ignorantis  ct  in- 
▼iti  no6  facere  posse,  deteriorem  non 
posse."  Dig.  3,  6,  De  negot,  gegt,^  39, 
f.  Oai. 
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Those  two  maxims,  which  the  Roman  jurists  give  as  a  for- 
mula on  every  occasion,  and  in  so  many  different  ways,  and 
which  Ulpian  laconically  sums  up  in  these  terms,  alterum  non 
IcBderCy  suum  cuique  trihuere,  are  the  sovereign  rule  by  which 
most  of  the  legal  consequences  &om  like  events  are  regulated. 

To  these  must  be  added  a  third  rule,  which  appears  also 
under  various  forms  in  jurisprudence,  viz.  that  each  individual, 
when  not  affected  by  either  of  the  two  preceding  maxims,  incurs 
the  consequences,  good  or  bad,  of  the  things  or  rights  belonging 
to  him.* 


§  IV.  ELEMENTS  INSEPARABLE  FROM  ACTS. 

Section  LIX. — The  Time  (Dies) ;  the  Place  (Locus)^ 

169.  The  conception  of  fact  essentially  and  inseparably  com- 
prises two  others  :  that  of  time,  a  fraction  of  eternity ;  and  that 
of  place,  a  fraction  of  immensity.  The  place  which  an  act 
occupies  in  duration,  that  which  it  holds  in  space,  each  has  its 
influence  in  the  law. 

170.  Time  is  generally  designated  in  the  language  of  Roman 
law  by  the  expression  dies  ;  for  in  most  cases  it  is  the  day  which 
is  the  legal  measure  of  time. 

The  time  in  which  the  event  has  been  accomplished,  the 
relation  of  position  anterior  or  posterior  of  one  act  with  a  cer- 
tain other  act ;  * — the  time  of  its  duration ; ' — time  in  connexion 
with  the  life  of  persons,  from  the  birth  to  the  death,  which  con- 
stitutes the  various  degrees  of  age ; — the  time  from  which  rights 
begin  to  exist  or  to  be  exerciseable  {dies  a  quo;  a  die  ;  ex  die), 
that  in  which  they  are  to  expire  {dies  ad  quern;  addiem),  which 
constitutes  the  term  (called  also  in  the  Roman  law  dies) ; — the 
time  within  which  the  suit  for  the  recovery  of  rights  can  or 
ought  to  take  place; — time  in  the  sense  of  negligence  in  that 

*  "  Secundum  naturam  est,  commoda  *  For  instance,  the  birth  or  the  de- 

cuj usque  rei  eum  sequi  quern  seqnuntur  cease  of  persons,  or  to  the  right  of  in- 

incomraoda."    Dig.  50,  17,  10,  f.  Paul.  heritance. 

"Injuriam  quse  tibi  facta  est,  penes  *  For  instance,  for  acquiring  by  pre- 

to  manere   qnam  ad  alium  transfcrri  scription. 
aiquius  est."    Dig.  46,  1,  67,  f.  Paul. 
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respect:  all  these  are  so  many  aspects  under  which  the  influence 
of  time  is  brought  to  bear  on  rights. 

With  this,  too,  are  connected  the  old  distinction  of  days  into 
fasti  and  nefasti,  the  system  of  calculating  by  working  days, 
that  is  to  say,  reckoning  only  those  during  which  no  physical 
nor  legal  objection  prevented  people  from  acting ;  and  the  8}'s- 
tem  of  calculating  by  consecutive  days,  that  is  to  say,  by  days 
in  their  successive  course,  without  interruption  {tempus  utile , 
dies  utiles;  tempus  continuum,  dies  continui);  lastly,  the  various 
other  methods  of  reckoning  time,  for  the  mode  of  calculation 
was  not  always  the  same  in  the  different  phases  of  law. 

171.  The  place  {locus)  appears  also,  although  with  less  im- 
portance than  time,  as  an  element  of  law :  thus,  for  instance, 
the  place  of  birth, — the  place  of  the  legal  seat  or  domicile, — the 
place  of  the  corporeal  presence  of  persons, — the  place  of  the 
situation  of  things, — the  place  where  certain  rights  can  be  exer- 
cised or  engagements  accomplished, — the  place  where  the  pro- 
cess of  suing  for  them  is  to  be  carried  through. 


§  V.  AUTHENTICATION  OF  FACTS. 

Section  LX. — ^Proofs  (De  Prohationibus), 

172.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  acts  should  have  been  done 
in  order  that  the  law  may  be  deduced  from  them:  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  existence  of  the  fact  should  be  authenticated ;  and 
in  case  of  dispute  or  denial  by  interested  parties,  that  the  proof 
should  be  established. 

The  ]pToof  (probatio)  always  consists,  without  any  exception, 
in  an  operation  of  the  reason,  in  a  logical  deduction,  which, 
from  certain  known  facts,  causes  us  to  conclude  the  existence 
of  the  unknown.  The  declarations  of  witnesses  {testes) ;  the 
monuments  {monumenta  ;  from  monere,  to  warn)  ;  the  writings  ; 
the  marks,  signs  or  vestiges  of  all  kinds ;  avowals  {confessio) ; 
the  oath  (jusjurandum),  are  so  many  facts  which  may  serve  to 
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effect  this  purpose^  with  more  or  less  certainty  in  the  deduction, 
or,  as  they  say,  more  or  less  conclusively. 


m^JtjL 


1 73.  To  all  these  methods  of  proof,  the  expression  insiru- 
menta^  in  its  most  general  acceptation,  is  applied  in  Roman 
law.*  They  are  either  public  {instrumenta  publico)^  or  private 
{privatd),  or  even  domestic  {domesticd). 

However,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  instrumenta  designates 
more  especially  the  writings  made  to  record  the  accomplishment 
of  the  act, — writings  to  which  a  multitude  of  other  names  are 
also  given :  those  of  scripta^  scriptura^  so  called  from  the  hand- 
writing itself;  those  of  tabula^  codex ^  and  its  diminutive  codi- 
cilli;  cer(B  (tablets  covered  with  wax);  membranee  (parchments) 
charttB  (papers),  taken  &om  the  material  which  bears  the 
writing ;  chirographum  (from  x^P>  l^^i^^9  <^^  ypi^fo,  write)  for 
the  writing  emanating  from  the  party  to  the  suit ;'  syngrapha 
(from  <r&y,  wmMm,  and  yp«^,  write)  for  the  writings  signed  by 
various  parties  and  delivered  in  different  copies  to  each  of  them ; 
apocha,  a  receipt  (from  «t«x«*  to  receive),  and  its  correspond- 
ing expression,  antapocha  (from  avr),  in  exchange  of,  and 
apochd)y  a  declaration  that  the  receipt  has  been  delivered ;' 
lastly,  sometimes  the  very  general  name  of  cautio  (from  cavere, 
to  take  or  give  a  security),  because  the  writing,  as  supplying  a 
means  of  proof,  is  a  security.* 


1 74.  Often,  when  a  legal  act  has  been  accomplished,  or  even 
when  an  event  other  than  a  legal  event  has  happened,  the  par- 
ties interested  introduce  various  elements  of  proof  which  will 
assist  them  in  authenticating  the  existence  of  the  fitct  which 
has  generated  certain  rights.  It  is  important  not  to  confound, 
in  the  performance  of  legal  acts,  the  formalities  which  thus  in^ 


'  Imtrumentorum  nomine  ea  omnia 
aceipienda  aunt,  guibus  causa  instrui 
potett.  Dig.  22,  4,  Dejid,  instr.,  1,  f. 
Paul. 

•  Dig.  2,  14,  47,  §  1,  f.  ScaYoL ;  22, 
1,  41,  §  2,  f.  Modest 

»  Cod.  4, 21,  Dejlde  instr.,  19,  const. 
Jostiman. 

*  Dig.  2,  14,  2,  §  1, 1  Paul ;  47,  §  1, 


f.  Sc«vol. ;  22, 3,  25,  §  4,  f.  Paul.  We 
must  take  care  not  to  gire  in  Roman 
law  to  the  word  cautio  the  special 
sense  which  we  give  to  it  in  French 
law.  It  is  a  yery  general  expression, 
which  applies  to  every  security,  to  every 
guarantee  given  by  one  party  to  the 
other. 
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tervene  for  the  sake  of  precaution,  for  the  proof  only  {ad  pro- 
bationem),  without  their  being  necessary  for  the  existence  of 
the  act  (save  and  except  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  existence 
of  it),  with  the  essential  solemnities,  the  performance  of  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  validity  of  the  legal  act,  and  without  which 
that  act  would  not  take  effect. 

176.  The  question  of  determining  on  whom,  in  case  of  un- 
certainty or  of  denial  of  a  &ct,  the  burden  of  proof  lies,  is  one 
of  the  most  important,  and  often  of  the  most  deUcate,  in  law.  It 
is  governed  by  this  general  principle,  that  it  is  for  him  who 
asserts  that  a  fact  has  created,  modified  or  extinguished  some 
right,  to  prove  the  existence  of  that  fact  For  a  &ct  is  in 
reality  nothing  but  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  world  of  our 
perceptions.  It  is  therefore  for  him  who  pretends  that  there  has 
been  a  change,  that  something  new  has  occurred,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  status  quo  ante  of  rights  has  been  interfered 
with,  to  prove  it;  otherwise  matters  remain  as  they  were. 


Section  LXI. — ^Presumptions  {De  IVasumpiionibus). 

176.  Presumption  {prce-sumeref  to  take  beforehand)  is  the 
adoption  of  a  conclusion  fi*om  certain  fiicts  known  as  hypothe- 
tical before  the  conclusion  is  positively  proved  or  shown  to  be 
true.  In  an  act  of  reasoning  of  this  kind,  it  is  evident  that 
law  cannot  ground  its  conclusion  on  the  basis  of  particular  facts 
which  have  not  yet  happened;  but  it  grounds  it  on  general 
fikcts,  or  on  those  which  generally  occur  or  almost  always  occur. 
It  is  an  act  of  reasoning  from  general  to  particulars,  or  in- 
duction. 

177.  In  certain  cases,  law  establishes  that  induction  so 
firmly  that  it  will  not  allow  it  to  be  affected  by  any  individual 
&ct.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  maxim.  Res  judicata  pro 
veritate  accipitur  * — or  the  rule  which  expels  firom  the  &mily, 
as  not  belonging  to  the  husband,  the  child  bom  more  than  ten 

»  Dig.  60,  17,  De  reg.jur.,  207,  f.  Ulp. 
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months  after  the  death  of  the  latter.^  There  are  also  other 
cases.'  It  is  this  presumption  which  the  commentators  have 
caUed,  in  barbarous  Latin  which  never  belonged  to  Roman 
law,  JPrcBsumptio  juris  et  dejure. 

In  other  cases,  where  law  makes  its  induction,  it  allows  more 
or  less  latitude,  that  is  to  say,  it  permits  the  parties  concerned  to 
question  the  soundness  of  the  induction  on  grounds  peculiar  to 
the  particular  &ct,  so  as  to  show  that  the  conclusion  in  the  case 
in  question  is  not  correct.'  It  is  this  presumption  that  the 
commentators  have  called,  again  on  their  own  sole  authority, 
JPrcBsumptio  juris  tantum.  It  throws  the  burden  of  the  proof 
on  him  against  whom  the  presumption  exists. 

178.  We  can  now  see  that  presumption  consists  in  a  mental 
operation  of  the  same  kind  as  proof:  it  is  always  the  conclusion 
drsfwn  £rom  known  facts  to  an  unknown  &rCt.  Only,  in  the 
presumption,  the  conclusion  is  adopted  before  actual  and  positive 
proof,  and  by  way  of  induction  from  the  general  to  the  par- 
ticular, independently  of  any  examination  of  the  details  of  those 
particular  fects  which  are  in  question.  We  can  also  see  how 
erroneous  it  would  be,  yielding  to  ideas  conveyed  by  expres- 
sions commonly  in  use,  to  imagine  presumption,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  law,  as  inferior  to  proof,  and  as  having  less  force  or 
less  certainty  than  proof:  it  is  indeed  superior  to  it,  and  some- 
times prevails  against  it. 


179.  Presumptions — that  is  to  say,  those  conclusions  or 
deductions  which  are  drawn  by  a  process  of  probable  reasoning, 
as  the  result  of  experience,  from  something  which  is  taken  for 
granted — were  not  classified  by  the  Koman  jurists,  nor  were 
they  treated  differently  from  other  forms  of  proof. 


»  Dig.  38,  16,  De  mis  et  legit,,  3, 
§  11,  f.  Ulp. 

*  For  instance,  Inst.  3,  21,  and  Cod. 
4,  30,  14,  const.  Just.,  for  the  exception 
non  numerat€e  pecuniai. 

»  For  instance,  the  varions  presump- 
tions relative  to  filiation :  "  Pater  is 
est  quern  nuvtue  demonstrant"  (Dig. 
2, 4, 6,  f.  Paul).  "  Credeiidum  est  eum 
qui  ex  justis  nvjptiis  septimo  mertse 


natus  est.justnm  esse**  (I^ig-  1,  5,  12 
f.  Paul  and  38, 16, 3,  §  12,  f.  Ulp.).  And 
for  the  case  of  the  absence  of  the  hus- 
band (Dig.  1,  6,  6,  f.  Ulp.);  for  the 
delivery  of  the  title  to  the  debtor  (Dig. 
2,  14,  2,  §  1,  f.  Paul);  for  the  UtJe 
being  erased  (Dig.  22,  3, 24,  f .  Modest ); 
for  the  presumed  intention  of  codh 
prising  his  heirs  in  his  acts  (22,  3,  9,  f. 
Cels.). 
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180.  The  whole  of  this  subject,  that  is  to  say,  all  that  has 
reference  to  the  authentication  of  fiicts,  has  occupied  the  closest 
attention  of  jurists.^ 


Section  LXn. — Doubtful  Facts  {De  Rebus  duhiis). 

181.  Lastly,  there  are  cases  in  which  &cts  are  surrounded 
with  doubts  difficult  of  solution. 

Doubts  may  arise  with  regard  to  the  intention  or  to  the  expres- 
sions, especially  in  cases  where  parties  are  not  bound  by  precise 
formulas,  and  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion. 

They  may  also  arise  with  regard  to  events.  And  sometimes 
the  circumstances  may  render  it  necessary  to  settle  the  matter 
one  way  or  another,  however  great  the  uncertainty.  In  such 
cases,  the  law  itself  may  provide  a  solution ;  and  this  it  will  do, 
not  so  much  because  the  solution  it  offers  is  probably  the 
correct  one,  as  because  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  a  solu- 
tion should  be  found,  and  humanity  or  benevolence  or  expediency 
demands  it.^ 

Roman  jurists  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  on  a  vast 
number  of  cases  of  this  kind.* 


§  VI.  FICTIONS  (Fictiones  Juris). 

Section  LXIII. — Fictions  op  the  Civil  and  of  Prstorian 

Law. 

182.  As  law  creates  persons  and  things  which  do  not  other- 
wise exist,  so  it  creates  abstractions,  or  fects  purely  imaginary, 
and   deduces  from  them  rights  just  as  if  those  &cts  really 


*  Dig.  22,  8,  De  prohationihui  et 
pr<p9umptionihu4 ;  4,  De  fide  instru- 
ment orum;  6,  De  testibvs;  42,  2,  De 
confestis;  12,  2,  De  jnrejnrando  site 
voluntariOf  rive  neecBBariOj  rive  judi' 
ciali.  And  the  corresponding  titles  in 
the  Code  of  Jastinian. 

*  Sach  are,  with  minor  diiftinctionB, 


the  cases  of  persons  having  relatire 
rights  dependent  on  the  decease  of  one 
or  the  otner,  where  they  both  die  with- 
out its  being  possible  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  died  first.  Dig.  34, 
5,  9,  §  4,  Tryph.;  16,  pr.  f .  Marcian; 
22,  f .  Jarol. ;  23,  f .  Gai. 
'  Dig.  34,  5,  De  rebus  duhiu. 
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existed.  These  are  what  the  law  calls  fictions^  and  the  Roman 
system  of  jurisprudence  is  full  of  them^  some  belonging  to  (nril 
law  itself,'  but  most  of  them  purely  imaginary  conceptions 
of  the  praetorian  law.  And  the  commentators,  outvying  both, 
have  set  up  hypothetical  fictions,  which  had  no  existence  in 
fact.« 


183.  The  use  of  these  fictions  generally  was  to  bridge  over 
the  interval  between  the  harshness  and  severity  of  the  ju^  civile 
and  the  more  equitable  and  philosophical  system  of  praetorian 
law,  or  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  civil  law  to  cases  which 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  its  provisions,  or  to  cancel  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  when  its  results  were  deemed  to  be  too  harsh. 
The  inventive  faculty  was  called  in  and  fiicts  were  imagined 
and  then  acted  on  as  if  they  really  existed. 

It  was  the  praetor  especially,  whose  efforts  were  incessantly 
directed  to  reconciling  the  requirements  of  civilization  with  the 
system  of  primitive  law,  who  had  resort  to  this  expedient.' 

1 84.  In  brief,  and  independently  of  this  peculiar  usage  which 
forms  a  characteristic  trait  of  Roman  law,  fictions,  or  the  legal 
supposition  of  facts,  are  nothing  but  a  laconic  method  of  assign- 
ing certain  qualities  or  properties  to  given  situations ;  the  law 
saying,— such  are  your  rights,  we  assume  certain  facts.* 

The  domicile,  or  the  legal  dwellingplace  of  a  person  for  the 
exercise  or  for  the  application  of  certain  rights,  is  nothing  else, 
especially  in  our  legislation,  than  a  fact  of  this  nature ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  fact  of  pure  legal  creation. 


*  Snch  are  those  mentioned  in  a  pas- 
sage of  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  of 
which  however  there  is  a  whole  page 
of  the  MS.  missingi  leaving  notning 
bnt  two  paragraphs. 

*  Thns  neither  the  poitliminium^ 
nor  even  the  provisions  of  the  lex 
Cornelia^  which  the  commentators 
generally  chWfictiones  legis  Cornelia, 
were  ever  mentioned  as  fictions  in 
Roman  law. 


'  For  instance,  he  at  times  assnmcd 
the  necessary  qualifications  in  the  heir 
(Gai.  4,  §  34),  the  utucapio  complete 
CGai.  4,  §  36),  or  incomfnete  (Inst.  4, 
6,  §  6),  the  status  of  citizen  or  perc' 
grinus  (Gai.  4,  §  37),  a  deminntio 
capitis  as  non-existing,  whereas  in  fact 
it  did  exist  (Gai.  4,  §  38)— whence 
those  actions  styled  ^/i^i<p  actiones. 

^  For  instance,  the  ^o«^/mi»it<m  and 
the  lex  Cornelia, 
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CONCLUSION  OF  THE  FIRST  PART. 

Section  LXTV. — Creation  of  Bights. 

186.  We  have  thus  all  the  elements  indispensable  to  the 
creation  of  rights.  We  have  the  active  and  passive  subject,  in 
the  persons;  the  object,  in  the  things;  the  efficient  cause,  in  the 
act. 

To  every  situation,  to  any  combination  of  those  three  elements, 
let  us  apply  either  the  idea,  the  good  and  equitable  {jus,  ars 
boni  et  (Bgui),  or  the  positive  notion  of  what  is  ordained  by  law 
{jus,  lex,  quodjussum  est),  and  we  shall  have,  as  consequences, 
immediate,  and  varying  in  each  case  according  to  the  circum- 
stances, rights  {jura);  that  is  to  say,  the  conditions  and  advan- 
tages conferred  by  law. 

186.  Thus  it  is  law  {jus),  taken  in  its  first  acceptation, 
according  to  the  consciousness  of  what  is  good  and  equitable, 
or  the  authority  of  what  is  ordained,  which,  applied  to  the 
combination  of  those  three  elements,  the  persons,  the  things, 
the  acts,  gives,  as  a  consequence,  the  rights  {jura) ;  taken  in 
the  second  acceptation  of  the  word,  as  effects,  as  results. 


PART  II. 
Rights  and  Actions. 


ARTICLE  FIRST.— RIGHTS. 

Chapter  I. 
General  Classification  of  Rights. 

Section  LXV.— Personal  Rights  ;  Real  Rights  (a  Classifica- 
tion NOT  ADOPTED  IN  THE  RoMAN  Law). 

187.  Right  is  any  faculty  that  a  person  has  to  do,  to  omit, 
or  to  exact  something. 
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Roman  jurisprudence  did  not  recognize  any  general  division 
of  rights.  That  which  is  now  commonly  received,  however, 
though  not  belonging  to,  was  derived  fit)m  Roman  law. 

Rights  are  divided  into  personal  and  real  rights. 

We  accept  this  division,  because  it  is  exact,  provided  it  is 
well  defined. 


Section  LXYI. — Idea  of  Personal  and  of  Real  Rights. 

1 88.  Leaving,  for  a  moment,  Roman  traditions,  if  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  pure  reason,  the  following  notions  appear  to  be 
forced  upon  us. 

No  right  exists  except  fix)m  one  person  to  another:  every 
right  has,  therefore,  necessarily  one  active  subject,  and  one  or 
more  passive  subjects ;  which,  whether  active  or  passive,  can 
only  be  persons.    In  that  respect,  all  rights  are  therefore  personaL 

Every  right,  besides  the  active  and  passive  subject,  has,  more- 
over,  and  necessarily,  an  object,  which,  in  its  widest  sense,  is 
designated  a  thing.  Every  right  has,  therefore,  a  thing  for  its 
object ;  and,  in  that  respect,  every  right  is  real. 

Therefore,  every  right,  without  any  exception,  is  at  once 
personal  as  to  its  active  as  well  as  passive  subject,  and  real  as 
to  its  object. 

189.  But  the  mode  in  which  persons  as  subject,  active  or 
passive,  or  things  as  object,  can  appear  and  act  in  the  right, 
assumes  two  very  distinct  phases. 

Every  right,  if  we  go  to  principles,  is  summed  up  in  the 
faculty  which  the  active  subject  has  to  exact  something  from 
the  passive  subject ;  now,  the  only  thing  which  it  is  possible 
immediately  to  exact  fi-om  a  person  is,  that  that  person  should 
do  or  abstain  fi-om  doing  something,  that  is  to  say,  action  or 
inaction.  It  is  to  this  that  every  right  is  reduced.  This  neces- 
sity for  the  passive  subject  to  do  or  to  abstain  fi'om  doing  some- 
thing is  what  is  called,  in  legal  language,  an  obligation.  Every 
right,  therefore,  without  exception,  if  we  go  to  principles,  con- 
sists in  obligation. 
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190.  But  these  obligations  are  of  two  sorts :  the  one  general, 
which  affects  the  community,  and  which  consists  in  the  neces- 
sity of  leaving  the  active  subject  of  a  right  alone,  to  let  him 
derive  the  advantages  to  which  his  right  entitles  him,  without 
let  or  hindrance.  It  is  a  general  obligation  to  abstain  from 
interference.  This  obligation  exists  in  every  case  of  right.  No 
one  has  any  business  to  interfere  with  another's  enjoyment  of  a 
right.  It  may  be  said,  that  in  every  right  there  is  always,  on 
one  side,  the  active  subject,  to  which  the  right  belongs,  and,  on 
the  other  side,  the  community  at  large,  which  is  bound  to  ab- 
stain from  interference  and  to  allow  him  to  whom  the  right 
belongs  to  act  and  enjoy  it  and  to  draw  from  it  all  the  advantage 
he  can. 

191.  But  though  this  general  obligation  exists  in  the  case  of 
every  right,  there  are  some  cases  where  it  is  the  only  obliga- 
tion, that  is,  that  the  right  confers  on  the  active  subject  of  it  the 
feculty  of  deriving  all  the  advantage  he  can  from  it  directly, 
without  any  other  obligation  than  that  which  exists  in  the  com- 
munity to  abstain  from  interference. 

There  are  cases,  on  the  contrary,  in  which,  besides  this 
general  obligation,  the  right  confers  on  the  active  subject  of  it 
the  faculty  of  making  another  person  do  some  act,  as  to  give, 
to  supply,  to  do  something;  or  to  abstain  from  doing,  or  to 
suffer  or  to  let  a  certain  thing  be  done.  In  this  case  the  passive 
subject  of  right  is,  so  to  speak,  double  ;  there  is  the  community 
under  an  obligation  to  abstain  from  interference,  and  the  indi- 
vidual under  an  obligation  to  do  or  to  abstain  from  doing  some- 
thing. Either  because  this  truth  has  not  been  clearly  perceived, 
or  because  as  it  existed  in  the  two  cases  of  the  community  and 
the  individual,  men  have  not  been  at  the  pains  to  note  the  dif^ 
ference,  we  have  adopted  the  habit  of  looking  on  the  obligation 
as  a  single  one,  binding  the  whole  community ;  and  so  the 
difference  which  exists  between  the  two  cases  has  been  explained 
as  follows. 

In  the  former  case,  that  of  the  community,  there  exists  no 
person  who  is  individually  the  passive  subject  of  a  right ;  so 
that  in  analyzing  this  right,  only  one  person  is  to  be  found 
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(apart  from  the  communitj  in  general  bound  to  non-inter- 
ference), and  the  thing  which  is  the  object  of  the  right.  This 
is  the  right  which  has  been  denominated  '^  reaL" 

In  the  latter  case>  there  exists,  besides,  a  person  individually 
the  passive  subject  of  a  right,  that  is  to  saj,  the  man  against 
whom  the  right  is  personallj  exercised.  Here  we  have  (again 
setting  aside  the  community  in  general,  bound  to  non-inter- 
ference) a  person  the  active  subject,  another  person  the  passive 
subject,  and,  thirdly,  a  thing  the  object  of  the  right.  This  is 
the  right  which  has  been  called  "  personal." 

192.  To  sum  up,  a  personal  right  is  that  in  which  a  person 
is  individually  the  passive  subject  of  it. 

A  real  right  is  that  in  which  no  person  is  individually  the 
passive  subject  of  the  right. 

Or,  in  other  terms : — 

A  personal  right  is  that  which  gives  the  fitculty  of  individu- 
ally obliging  another  to  do  or  to  abstain  from  doing  something. 

A  real  right  is  that  which  gives  the  fiiculty  of  deriving  ad- 
vantage from  a  thing. 

In  both  cases  we  may  leave  out  of  the  question  the  commu- 
nity in  general,  bound  to  non-interference. 

193.  The  definition  thus  given  is  wide:  all  rights,  without 
any  exception,  in  whatever  manner  they  may  be  acquired, 
exercised  or  sued  for  at  law,*  and  whatever  may  be  the  corpo- 
real or  incorporeal  thing  which  is  the  object  of  them,*  come 
under  one  category  or  the  other. 

It  is  not  an  arbitrary  definition,  but  one  which  necessarily 
emanates  from  the  nature  of  things;  it  is  subject  to  no  change, 
and  reproduces  itself  inevitably  in  every  legislation. 

1 94.  It  is  an  error  to  imagine,  however,  that  personal  rights 
do  not  exist  in  a  community,  in  relation  to  all  men,  as  well  as 
real  rights.     If  another  man  owes  me  money,  the  thing  is  true, 

*  For  example,  both  those  who  had  are  connected  with   the  condition  of 

an  actio  and  those  who  were  protected  man,  with  his  moral  or  corporeal  indi- 

by  an  exceptio.  viduality. 

'  As,  for  instance,  the  rights  which 
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not  only  as  regards  the  debtor,  but  as  regards  all  other  men. 
My  right  as  a  creditor  has  an  existence,  and  is  a  part  of  my 
fortune  as  such  in  relation  to  other  men:  *  it  will  be  protected, 
if  necessary,  should  a  third  party  attempt  to  deprive  me  of  it.* 
But,  besides  the  general  community,  my  debtor  is  individually 
the  passive  subject  of  that  right.  In  the  case  of  real  rights,  on 
the  contrary,  no  person,  except  the  general  community,  is  indi- 
vidually passive. 


Section  LXVU. — Various  Denokinations  of  real  Rights  and 

OF  PERSONAL  BiGHTS. 

196.  Jus  in  rcy  the  expression  for  real  rights,  and^u^  ad  rem, 
for  personal  rights,  are  barbarous  expressions  introduced  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  which  have  never  belonged  to  the  language  of 
Roman  law.'  The  former  already  appears  in  the  BrcLchylogus, 
the  summary  of  the  law  of  Justinian,  compiled  in  Lombardy  in 
the  twelfth  century.^  Both  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  thirteenth 
century  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  papal  constitutions;^ 
and  it  is  from  the  canon  law  that  they  seem  to  have  passed 


'  To  my  own  creditors,  for  instance, 
who  may  profit  by  it. 

*  Suppose  a  third  party  destroys  my 
title  as  a  creditor ;  snppose  he  prevents 
my  debtor  from  fnlnlling  his  obliga- 
tions either  by  fraud  or  violence,  or l>y 
possessing  himself  of  the  securities,  con- 
trives to  get  himself  paid  instead  of  me 
— let  him  in  anv  way  invade  my  ri^ht 
as  a  creditor,  I  shidl  have  an  action 
against  him.  It  is  the  same  as  with 
r^  rights,  only  in  the  latter  case  the 
invasion  by  third  parties  is  much  more 
easily  accomplished,  and  the  modes  in 
which  that  invasion  may  be  attempted 
more  numerous. 

'  We  sometimes  find,  in  the  frag- 
ments of  the  jurists  in  the  Digest  and 
in  the  Code  of  Justinian,  the  expressions 
ju$  in  re  or  ju$  in  rem,  but  indifferently 
applied,  either  for  personal  rights  or 
for  real  rights.  Thus  they  can  be  seen : 
Dig.  9,  4,  30,  f.  Gai. ;  32  (S"),  20,  f . 
Ulp. ;  47,  8,  2,  §  22,  f.  Ulp..  where 
debts  are  in  question  as  Jideieommissa, 
deposit,  oommodataf  or  hiring.     See 


also  Dig.  20  (!•),  71,  §  6,  f.  Ulp. ;  Cod. 
7,  89,  8,  §  1,  const.  Just 

*  We  find  them  with  respect  to  real 
actions,  '*  onm  in  rem  guam  {adveraor- 
rius)  poBtidetf  aliquod  me  jus  dico 
habere"  Brachyl.j\ih.  i  v.  tit  1 9,  in  Jin, 
And  with  relation  to  usufruct,''«/fM  in  re 
consequitnr  quis  actione  in  rem  propo- 
sita  de  usnfmctn."    Lib.  iv.  tit  23,  §  8. 

*  " .  .  .  Quis  eorum  jue  kabeat  in 
prabenda"  '*Uabere^'iM  decemimus 
in  eadem,**  **  Jut  vero  quod  secnndo 
ad  prabendamf  non  in  prabenda  .  .  . 
competebat."  Sexti  Decret,  8,  4,  40, 
Boniface  Vm.,  13th  century.  *« . . .  Vel 
aliomm  quommcumqne  benefidomm 
in  quibus  jtt#  non  esset  quassitum  in  re, 
licet  ad  rem."  Sexti  Decret,  3,  7,  8, 
Boniface  VIII.,  13th  century.  "  A 
jure,  si  quod  in  hwusmodi  benefioio, 
vel  ad  ipsum  forsitan  oompetebat*' 
Clementi.  2,  6,  Clement  V.,  1 4th  cen- 
tury. "...  JuM  ad  rem  expectanti- 
bns  dicta  beneficia."  Extra vag.  Johan. 
XXII.,  4,  1,  14th  century. 
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into  secular  jurisprudence.  We  must  rid  our  judicial  language 
of  it. 

The  expressions  ^W  tn  rem  for  real  rights^  2J^i.jus  in  per^ 
sonam  for  personal  rights,  framed  after  the  model  of  some 
analogous  expressions  of  Roman  law,  do  not,  any  more  than  the 
preceding,  belong  really  to  it.* 

Absolute  and  relative  rights.  This  is  a  philosophic  divi- 
sion altogether  foreign  to  Roman  jurisprudence.  It  is  certainly 
more  rational  than  the  last ;  but  it  is  equally  objectionable,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  imply  the  idea  that  absolute  right  exists  with 
regard  to  everybody,  whilst  the  personal  or  relative  right  only 
exists  with  regard  to  persons  the  passive  subjects  of  this  right. 
Every  right,  from  the  moment  it  exists,  exists  with  respect  to 
aU,  and  must  be  protected,  if  needs  be,  against  all.*  Only  in 
the  case  of  real  rights  no  person  whatever  is  individually  the 
passive  subject  of  them ;  whilst,  in  the  case  of  personal  rights, 
a  person  is  individually  the  passive  subject  of  them. 

The  common  expressions,  "  real  rights,"  "  personal  rights,** 
have  been  accepted  by  general  consent  and  use,  and  we  adopt 
them  as  conventional  phrases,  though  they  do  not  completely 
express  the  idea,  and  are  not  altogether  correct,  because  every 
right,  without  exception,  is  personal  as  to  the  subject  to  which 
it  appertains  and  real  as  to  the  object. 


*  These  are  the  actions  which  Roman 
jurists  divided  into  actions  in  rem  and 
actions  in  penonam.  So  also  in  the 
case  of  exceptions  and  contracts.  We 
shall  see,  when  noticing  these  matters, 
and  especially  the  system  of  formulas, 
how  these  expressions  were  correct  and 
in  harmony  with  formulary  practice. 
But  they  must  not  be  carried  elsewhere. 

'  No  one  right  is  more  absolute  than 
another.  The  whole  community  is 
surety  for  every  right,  and  is  bound  to 
abstain  from  interference  with  the  exer- 
cise of  it.  The  error  chiefly  arise*  from 
an  idea  that  when  a  man  institutes  a 
suit  against  another  in  order  to  inter- 
fere with  a  real  right  (for  example, 
a  suit  claiming  property),  he  exercises 
that  right.  lie  exercises  it  when  he 
uses  the  thing,  when  he  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantage of  it,  or  when  he  disposes  of  it 


in  any  way.  There  is  never,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  real  right,  any  intermediate 
individual  passive  subject  between  me 
and  the  thmg.  This  is  the  distinctive 
character  of  this  right  But  when  I 
institute  a  real  action  against  any  pos- 
sessor, I  do  not  exercise  my  right;  I 
defend  it,  I  wish  to  have  it  recognized. 
It  is  as  if  a  third  party,  whoever  he 
might  be,  obtained  possession  of  my 
title  deeds,  substituted  himself  for  me, 
and  wanted  to  receive  payments  in  my 
stead.  I  should  have  the  right  to  de- 
fend and  to  have  my  right  recognized. 
In  short,  rights,  both  real  and  personal, 
exist  with  regard  to  all.  The  com- 
munity is  always  the  guarantor  of  all 
rights  :  but  no  person  is  individually  a 
passive  subject  of  the  first;  as  to  the 
second,  a  person  is  individually  the 
passive  subject  of  it. 
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But,  in  conclusion,  we  desire  to  point  out  that  these  expres- 
sions are  both  equally  foreign  to  the  law  of  the  Romans,  and 
that  in  this  law  no  such  general  division  was  ever  made,  nor 
had  it  any  place  in  their  system. 


Chapter  II. 
Personal  Rights. 


§1.  OBLIGATIONS. 

Section  LXVm.— General  Idea  of  the  Obligation  or 

Personal  Right. 

196.  In  rights  of  this  kind  there  is  always  a  person  who  is 
the  active  subject,  and  another  person  who  is  individually  the 
passive  subject,  of  the  right.  The  latter  is,  so  to  speak,  in  a 
relation  of  dependence  with  regard  to  the  other.  He  is,  in  a 
manner,  tied  to  the  former  for  the  execution  of  the  right  of 
which  he  is  the  passive  subject.  And  so  the  terms  used  are  all 
derived  from  the  same  figure  of  speech.  Ohligare  (from  ob  and 
ligare  J  to  iio)},  obligation  vinculum  juris;  adstringere  {\o  vXtBuf^ 
to);  contrahere  (to  draw  together),  contractus ^ — are  the  words 
used  to  designate  this  right,  or  its  efiects,  or  certain  modes  of 
its  operation.  Solvere  (to  untie)  and  solutio  are  the  terms  used 
to  signify  its  annihilation.  Apart  from  all  figure  of  speech, 
obligatio  is  nothing  but  the  legal  necessity,  imposed  on  one 
person  towards  another,  to  make  a  payment. 

It  is  a  personal  right  in  the  passive  point  of  view.  In  the 
active  point  of  view,  that  is  to  say,  considered  in  relation  to  the 
subject  enjoying  it,  a  personal  right  is  the  faculty  of  constrain- 
ing a  person  to  make  a  payment ;  in  the  passive  point  of  view, 
that  is  to  say,  in  relation  to  the  subject  who  sufiers  from  it,  it  is 
the  necessity  of  making  this  payment. 

Under  the  first  point  of  view  a  personal  right  is  called  with 
us  ''debt;"  among  the  Romans  nom^n, less  generally  crtfrfiYtim; 
and  the  active  subject,  to  whom  the  right  belongs,  "  creditor" 
(from  credere,  to  have  confidence,  to  give  credit,  which  is  not 
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always  exacts  for  many  debts  arise  involuntarily  without  there 
being  any  exercise  of  confidence  &om  one  person  towards  an- 
other). In  the  second  point  of  view^  a  personal  right  is  called 
obligation  and  the  passive  subject^  against  whom  the  right  exists 
individually^  debtor,  debitor, 

197.  The  immediate  object  of  every  obligation  is  always  an 
act;  it  requires  a  person  (taking  the  word  ^'  act"  in  its  most 
general  acceptation)  to  give,  supply,  or  do  something,  or  to 
abstain.  The  thing  to  be  given  or  suppUed  is  not  the  object  of 
the  obligation,  except  in  a  subordinate  or  ultimate  sense:  the 
coercion,  the  juris  vinculum^  is  the  primary  object.  This  was 
realized  by  the  Roman  jurists,  and  is  expressed  by  Paul  in  the 
following  terms: — " Obligationum  substantia  non  in  eo  cofisistit, 
ut  aliquod  corpus  nostrum,  aut  servitutem  nostram  faciat ;  sed 
ut  alium  nobis  adstringat  ad  dandum  aliquid,  vel  faciendum, 
vel  prcBStandumJ*^  * 

Dare^facerCy  prcsstarcy  were  three  symbolic  words  used  in 
the  formulas  of  Roman  law  to  signify  generally  the  possible 
object  of  all  obligation.  Dare,  to  transfer  Roman  property ; 
facere,  to  accomplish  a  fact  or  even  to  suffer,  to  abstain ;  jor«- 
stare,  to  supply,  to  provide  an  advantage  of  some  kind  or  other. 
These  two  last  terms  have  the  widest  signification :  facere 
might,  in  its  scope,  include  them  all ;  and  prcestare  also,  since 
it  embraces  all  kinds  of  advantages,  corporeal  things,  rights 
positive  or  negative,  acts,  &c. ;  whence  the  general  term  **  acts" 
(^prestation). 

198.  With  the  idea  of  personal  rights  are  connected — 1st. 
The  notion  of  the  obligatio,  properly  so  called  among  the 
Romans;  2nd.  The  rules  regulating  the  formation,  the  trans- 
mission and  the  extinction  of  obligationes ;  and  3rd.  The  idea 
of  certain  personal  rights  whicH  in  Roman  legislation  and  juris- 
prudence are  not,  properly  speaking,  obligationes. 

*  Dig.  44,  7,  De  ohlig,  et  action.^  3,  pr.  f.  Paul. 
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Section  LXIX. — Obligation  pbopeblt  so  called  amongst  the 

Romans. 

199.  The  obligation  is  defined  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian, 
^^  Juris  vinculum  quo  necessitate  adstringimur  alicujus  solvendtB 
rei,  secundum  nostrcB  civitatis  jura^'^  *  This  definition  only 
applies  to  the  obligatio  under  the  jus  civile.  There  was,  in 
{sudy  the  obligation,  properly  so  called,  of  the  Roman  law,  the 
civil  obligation  {civilis  obligatio).  The  praetorian  law,  how- 
ever, introduced  obligationes  which  did  not  exist  in  civil  law, 
and  suppUed  pnetorian  means  for  putting  them  into  execution ; 
they  were  called  praetorian  or  honorary  obligations  {pratoria 
vel  honoraricB  obligationes). 

Finally,  jurisprudence  caused  to  be  recognized,  on  the  unique 
foundation  of  the  rights  of  persons  and  of  natural  reason,  certain 
obligations  which  were  binding  neither  by  the^ti^  civile  nor  by 
praetorian  law,  and  which  were  called  natural  obligations  (no/ti- 
rales  obligationes). 

200.  The  principal  effect  of  the  civilis  obligatio  consisted  in 
the  necessity  of  the  debtor  making  the  payment  to  which  he 
was  bound,  and  consequently  in  the  right  which  the  creditor  had 
to  compel  him  by  law  to  do  so.  That  is  what  is  meant  when  it 
is  said  that  the  civilis  obligatio  gave  the  creditor  a  civil  action 
against  the  debtor.  The  praetorian  obligation  also  produced  an 
action,  but  only  a  praetorian  action.  As  to  the  naturalis  obli- 
gatioy  it  did  not  give  the  creditor  the  right  to  force  the  debtor 
by  law  to  fulfil  the  object  of  the  obligation.  The  necessity 
imposed  on  the  debtor  by  the  naturalis  obligatio  was  less  effec- 
tive, and  it  was  only  occasionally,  and  by  indirect  means,  that 
the  creditor  could  put  it  in  force.  The  naturalis  obligatio  had 
not,  properly  speakuig,  either  civil  or  praetorian  obligatio^  there 
being  no  juris  vinculum  quo  necessitate  adstringimur. 

1  Instit.  3, 13,  pr. 
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Section  LXX.— Creation  op  Obligations. 

201.  Every  right  is  engendered  by  an  act,  consequently 
there  can  be  no  obligation  which  does  not  proceed  from  an  act. 

Reason  teaches  us  that  the  acts  which  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing obligations  can  be  reduced  to  the  four  following : — 

P.  Consent  of  the  parties ; 

2".  Acts  by  which  a  person  may  wilfiilly  have  injured  another, 
according  to  the  maxim  of  natural  reason  that  a  man  is  bound 
to  repair  an  injury  wrongfiilly  caused ; 

3**.  Acts  by  which,  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  a 
person  may  find  himself  enriched  by  the  wealth  of  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  maxim  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  derive  an 
advanSge  from  and  to  the  prejudice  of  anoth^; 

4^  Certain  relations  between  persons  in  the  constitution  of 
the  family  or  of  society. 

But  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans  had  a  more  restricted  opera- 
tion ;  it  recognized  no  obligation  as  a  vinculum  juris  except  in 
a  few  cases  strictly  prescribed  by  itself.  It  was  only  gradually, 
by  the  praetorian  edict,  by  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  by  im- 
perial constitutions,  and  imder  the  influence  of  ih^jus  gentium^ 
that  these  limits  were  extended. 

202.  With  regard  to  those  obligations  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  mutual  consent  of  parties,  the  most  general  ex- 
pression for  them  is  that  of  *^  conventioy^  or  pactum^  conventum, 
which  signify  the  concurrence  of  one  or  more  wiUs  in  the  crea- 
tion of  some  right,  its  modification  or  its  extinction ;  but  the 
word  contractus,  which  signifies  the  actual  convention  that  pro- 
duces obligation,  is  applied  exclusively  to  conventions  specially 
recognized  as  obligatory  and  which  conferred  an  action  by  the 
hiicient  jus  civile, 

Roman  law,  in  this  creation  of  contracts,  seems  to  have 
followed  the  historical  gradation  here  set  down. 

203.  First,  the  nexum,  the  ancient  and  generic  title  designat- 
ing every  operation  accomplished  by  means  of  the  bar  of  metal 
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and  of  the  balance,  " Quodcumque per  (Bs  et  libram  geritur^^^ 
with  the  scale-bearer  (libripens),  the  five  citizen  witnesses,  the 
prescribed  gestures  and  words.  These  ceremonial  forms, — ves- 
tiges of  the  ancient  times  when,  in  the  absence  of  money,  metal 
was  measured  by  weight, — retained  their  symbolic  use  and  were 
employed  for  the  creation,  for  the  transmission  and  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  various  kinds  of  rights ;  both  of  Quiritarian  property 
and  obligations.  In  order  to  create  the  obligation,  the  metal 
was  supposed  to  be  weighed  and  given  by  the  creditor  to  the 
person  he  accepted  for  debtor ;  or  else  a  thing  was  either  really, 
or  by  fiction,  alienated  ex  jure  Quiritium,  the  solemn  words 
uttered  between  the  parties  constituting  the  legal  transfer,*  by 
which  the  vinculum  juris  was  established.  The  contracts  of 
loan  {mutuum\  of  guarantee  {piffnus),  of  deposit  {depositurn)^ 
were  originally  formed  in  this  way.  Afterwards  the  simple  tra- 
dition of  the  thing  sufficed  to  create  the  civil  obligation,  and 
thus  contracts  came  to  be  recognized,  which  the  Romans  called 
contracts  made,  re. 

204.  The  progress  of  Roman  civil  law,  in  the  civil  form  of 
contracts,  tended  to  simplify  this  solemnity  per  (bs  et  libram; 
the  symbolical  weighing  was  taken  as  accomplished,  and  the  bar 
of  metal  as  weighed  and  given.  Thence  came  the  second  Qui- 
ritarian form  of  entering  into  an  obligation,  the  first  derivation 
from  the  ancient  nexum;  the  symbolic  words  were  detached 
from  the  solemnity  per  cbs  et  libram^  which  was  held  to  be 
accomplished,  and  reduced  to  a  solemn  interrogation  {stipulatio) 
and  answer  (responsioj  promissio)  between  the  parties.  The 
Quiritarian  terms  prescribed  for  this  interrogation  and  answer 
were  Spondes?  Spondio,  whence  this  ceremony  came  to  be 
called  sponsio.  In  course  of  time  means  were  adopted  to  admit 
the  peregrini  to  this  form  of  entering  into  obligations,  by  using 
other  kinds  of  interrogations:  Promittis?  Promitto;  Dabis? 
Dabo,  &c.     And  later  still,  the  stereotyped  features  of  the  sys- 

»  "  Nexam  cat,  nt  ait  Gall  us  ^lins.  Tables.     "  Qanra  ncxam  faciei  manci- 

qnodcomqae  per  ees  et  libram  geritur,  piamque,   nti   lingua  nuncupassit,  ita 

idijue  necti  dicitur."    Festus,  on  the  ]u«  esto."    Festos,  on  the  word  NuHf 

word  Nexum,  cujfata. 


*  Such  are  the  terms  of    the  XII 
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tem  disappeared,  and  Greek  even  came  to  be  admitted  into  the 
stipulation;  one  of  the  parties  might  interrogate  in  Latin,  the 
other  answer  in  Greek,  or  vice  versd.  As  long  as  the  inter- 
rogation and  the  response  were  in  accord,  whatever  form  the 
expressions  took  it  was  sufficient  to  establish  the  contract.^ 

Such  was  the  contract  which  the  Romans  called  verbis.  It 
Tvas  a  very  general  form  of  entering  into  an  obligation,  in  the 
sense  that  it  could  be  applied  to  every  kind  of  obligation  which 
the  contracting  parties  could  create. 

206.  Afterwards  came  the  third  Quiritarian  form  of  entering 
into  obligations,  the  second  derivation  from  the  ancient  nexum. 
This  form,  which  was  only  applicable  to  obligations  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money,  consisted  in  considering  the  operation  per  <bs  et 
libram  as  accomplished,  and  consequently  the  sum,  the  object 
of  the  obligation,  as  weighed  and  given  on  the  one  hand,  and  as 
received  on  the  other,  and  in  writing  it  down  in  the  established 
formulae  in  the  domestic  register  {tabulce  or  codex  accepti  et 
expensi).  Hence  this  contract  came  to  be  styled  expensilatio 
(the  writing  down  of  the  sum  weighed  and  given);  and  the 
sum  which  formed  the  object  of  the  contract  was  called  pecunia 
cxpensa  lata^  or  sum  held  as  weighed  and  given,  with  regard  to 
the  creditor;  pecunia  accepta  relata,  or  sum  held  as  received, 
with  regard  to  the  debtor.  And  from  this  form  of  obligation 
came  the  generic  expression  nomen,  as  designating  a  debt,  be- 
cause the  debt  was  inscribed  on  the  domestic  register  in  the 
name  of  the  debtor.  Hence  also  nomen  trans criptitium,  either 
because  the  entry  was  written  first  in  a  current  waste  book 
{adversaria),  and  then  carried  exery  month  to  the  fair  copy 
register,  or  rather  because,  by  the  act  of  committing  to  writing, 
a  merger  of  the  pre-existing  credit  was  effected. 

This  contract  was  said  to  be  formed  litteris.  Like  stipula- 
tion, it  was  in  theory  exclusively  confined  to  citizens.  In  the 
course  of  time,  however,  it  was  extended,  but  in  a  different 

'  Inst.  3,  15,  1.     The  stipulator  was  to  stipnlatc  abont  a  thing,  or  for  one's 

the  interrogator,  and  consequently  the  benefit,  meaning  that  one  penion  makes 

one  towards  whom  the  promisor  entered  another  enter  into  obligaticms  towards 

into  obligation.    Thence  came  the  form  him. 
of  expression    still    in    nse    with    us, 
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form,  to  foreigners,  in  the  shape  of  syngraphce  and  chirographa. 
After  that  the  use  of  the  codex,  or  domestic  register,  and  with 
it  the  original  contract  litterisy  fell  into  disuse.  The  syngrapkcB 
of  ihQ  jus  gentium  shared  the  same  fate,  and  the  chirographum^ 
which  survived  the  others,  was  itself  considerably  modified  before 
the  time  of  Justinian,  at  which  period  the  latter  was  little  more 
than  mere  evidence  in  writing  of  a  contract. 

206.  Finally,  the  Jus  civile  recognized  four  kinds  of  con- 
tracts only,  as  capable  of  being  formed  by  consent  alone,  with- 
out the  operation  per  (bs  et  libram,  without  the  solemn  inter- 
rogation and  entry  in  domestic  registers,  or  any  other  formality : 
1st,  sale  (emptio'Venditio) ;  2nd,  hiring  (Jocatio^conductio)  \ 
3rd,  partnership  (societas)  ;  and  4th,  mandate  (mandatum).  A 
fiftli,  the  contract  of  emphyteusis^  was  added  in  the  later  times 
of  the  Lower  Empire ;  but  it  is  not  reckoned  in  the  same 
category  as  the  others,  because  it  was  considered  in  Roman 
jurisprudence  as  a  sale  by  some  and  a  hiring  by  others.  These 
contracts  were  called  by  the  Romans  consensu ;  they  rested  on 
the^M^  gentium y  the  form  of  entering  into  them  being  reduced 
to  its  simplest  expression.  They  were  characterized  by  this 
distinctive  mark,  that  they  produced  obligations  on  both  sides 
(ultro  citroque),  and  that  their  effects  were  defined  by  equity 
{ex  cequo  et  bono). 

207.  Hence,  in  the  progressive  development  of  Roman  law, 
there  arose  four  kinds  of  contracts— re,  verbis  y  litter  is  and  con-- 
sensu.  A  contract  made  without  any  of  these  essentials  was 
called  pactio,  pactum,  conventio,  and,  under  the  jus  civile, 
created  no  obligation.  The  imperial  or  prsetorian  law,  however, 
did  attach  to  some  of  them  an  obligatory  force,  and  particular 
circumstances  might  also  modify  the  application  of  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  and  impart  to  pacta  certain  legal  effects. 

208.  With  regard  to  acts  which  are  not  the  result  of  mutual 
consent  of  the  parties,  the  primitive  civil  law  gave  them  the 
name  of  noxa,  afterwards  malejicium,  delictum,  and  also  pro- 
vided an  action  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  in  which  the  obli- 

u  u  2 
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gation  resulted  from  the  prejudice  wrongly  done  to  another,  and 
the  praetorian  law  made  a  few  additions. 

209.  Every  obligation  springs  either  ex  contractu  or  ex 
delicto — "  Omnis  enim  ohligcUio  vel  ex  contractu  nascitury  vel 
ex  delicto,'*^  Those  obligations  recognized  by  Roman  juris- 
prudence, which  had  not  a  pure  origin  either  ex  contractu  or 
ex  delicto,  but  which  nevertheless  bore  the  characteristics  of  one 
or  other  of  them  {varies  causarum  figures),  were  classified 
according  to  their  resemblance  under  the  head  of  quasi  ex  con- 
tractu or  quasi  ex  delicto.  Whence  the  general  division  of 
contracts  into  ex  contractu,  quasi  ex  contractu,  ex  delicto,  quasi 
ex  delicto. 


Section  LXXI. — Transfer  op  Obligations. 

210.  Roman  law  is  logical.  A  personal  right  coidd  not  be 
transferred  from  one  person  to  another.  It  is  a  bond  between 
the  active  subject  and  the  passive  subject;  and  if  you  change  one 
of  these  elements  you  have  no  longer  the  same  right.  There  is 
not  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  a  transfer  of  the  credit  from  one 
to  the  other,  but  an  analogous  result  is  produced,  by  means  of 
procuration. 


Section  LXXII.— Extinction  of  Obligations. 

211.  The  cancelling  of  the  bond  of  the  obligation,  and  con- 
sequently the  liberation  of  the  debtor,  however  it  may  happen, 
is  termed  by  the  Romans  solutio  (an  unfastening)  in  its  most 
general  acceptation. 

21 2.  The  obligation,  that  is,  the  civil  bond,  could  only  be 
dissolved  conformably  to  rules  of  civil  law  itself  {ipso  jure).  In 
numerous  cases,  however,  where  the  obligation,  according  to 
strict  law,  continued  to  exist,  the  praetorian  law  adopted  cir- 
cuitous means  of  furnishing  the  debtor  with  the  power  of  de- 
fending himself  against  the  demands  of  the  creditor  {exceptionis 
ope). 
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213.  At  the  head  of  all  legal  methods  for  extinguishing 
obligations  is  that  which  accomplishes  the  end  and  object  of 
the  obligation^  that  is  to  saj,  the  payment  of  what  is  due.  The 
word  solutio,  taken  in  a  more  restricted  sense^  applies  particu- 
larly to  this  mode  of  extinction. 

214.  But,  besides  this,  civil  law  enabled  a  person  to  dissolve 
an  obligation  by  replacing  it  with  a  new  one  contracted  in  its 
stead.  That  is  what  is  termed  a  novation  {novatio).  All  ob- 
ligations whatsoever  may  be  novated;  but  all  the  methods  of 
entering  into  an  obligation  cannot  be  employed  to  effect  this 
transformation.  It  must  be  accomplished  either  by  the  con- 
tract verbis  or  the  contract  litteris.  Of  these  two  the  more 
convenient,  the  one  the  more  commonly  used,  was  the  contract 
verbis  or  the  stipulation. 

21 6.  If,  by  mutual  consent,  the  parties  wished  to  dissolve 
the  obligation  without  payment  or  novation,  so  that  the  debtor 
might  be  set  entirely  free,  in  other  words,  if  the  creditor  wished 
to  remit  the  debt  to  the  debtor,  the  Roman  civil  law  required 
a  symbolic  act,  which  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  It  required  a 
kind  of  imaginary  payment  {imaginaria  solutio) ;  and  this  fic- 
titious payment  might  be  accomj)lished  either  by  the  material 
and  tangible  forms,  the  scales,  the  witnesses,  the  established 
words  and  the  bar  of  metal  taken  as  weighed  and  given  in  pay 
ment  by  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  {solutio  per  (Ps  et  libram)^^ 
or  by  the  use  only  of  the  symbolic  words,  by  the  help  of  which 
the  creditor,  on  the  interrogation  of  the  debtor,  might  declare 
the  payment  accomplished :  "  Quod  ego  tibi  promisi,  Habesne 
ncceptum  ?  HabeoJ*^  This  is  what  is  called  the  acceptilatio 
(declaration  that  the  thing  is  held  as  having  been  received),  or 
solutio  verbis  ;  or  by  an  inscription  on  the  domestic  register,  in 
a  formula  stating  that  the  sum  due  was  considered  as  received 
(^solutio  litteris).  Lastly,  and  as  a  last  resort,  in  certain  cases 
civil  jurisprudence  recognized  the  simple  concurrence  of  the 
parties  as  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  obligation. 

•  Gai.  3,  §  174. 
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So  that  we  find  the  method  of  annulling  obligations  by  means 
of  a  surrender  by  the  creditor  went  through  the  same  gradations 
as  the  mode  of  creating  them.  As  they  were  contracted  so 
they  were  dissolved,  per  (bs  et  libram,  verbis,  litteris,  consensu. 
But  these  methods  of  liberation  by  surrender  by  the  creditor 
were  confined  respectively  to  the  modes  of  creating  the  obliga- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  the  liberation  per  ees  et  libram  answered  to 
the  obligations  created  per  ces  et  libram;  the  acceptilatio,  or 
liberation  verbis,  to  obligations  contracted  verbis;  the  liberation 
litteris  to  those  created  by  entry  in  the  domestic  register;  and, 
lastly,  liberation  by  mutual  consent  alone  to  those  which  mutual 
consent  alone  had  made.  But  jurisprudence  found  the  means 
of  generalizing  the  use  of  the  acceptilatio  or  solutio  verbis,  and 
made  it  a  method  of  surrender  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  obliga- 
tions by  the  aid  of  a  preliminary  novation,  by  which  all  obliga- 
tions could  be  transformed  into  a  verbal  obligation. 

Thus  the  verbal  form  of  stipulatio  came  to  be  the  means  of 
making  a  novaiio  or  of  annulling  an  obligatio. 


§  II.  PERSONAL  RIGHTS,  OTHER  THAN  OBLIGA- 
TION PROPERLY  SO  CALLED. 

Section  LXXUI. 

216.  Under  this  title  we  rank  certain  personal  rights  existing 
in  Roman  law,  in  which,  though  there  was  a  person  individually 
the  passive  subject  of  the  right,  still  there  was  no  properly 
so-called  obligation  on  the  part  of  this  person,  in  this  sense, 
that  this  right  does  not  confer  on  the  active  subject  the  faculty 
of  taking  the  initiative  and  of  attacking  the  passive  subject  in 
order  to  constrain  him  to  give,  to  prociu'c,  or  to  do  something  ; 
but  only  the  faculty  of  refusing,  of  compelling  him  to  withdraw 
his  demand,  if  attacked  by  him.*  It  is  a  right  of  defence  and 
not  of  attack.  The  obligation  entitled  by  Koman  law  "  natu- 
rolls  obi  if/ at  to,'''  besides  sonic  other  effects  of  which  it  was 
susceptible,  was  a  riglit  of  tliis  kind. 

•  It  is  11  (iiu'stioii  of  those  per.s«>nal  rights  which  are  only  protocte*!    hy  ex- 
ceptions. 
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Chapter  III. 
Real  Rights. 


Section  LXXIV. — Idea  common  to  all  Real  Rights. 

217.  In  real  rights,  in  addition  to  the  general  community, 
bound  to  abstain  from  interference,  there  exists  but  the  person, 
the  active  subject,  and  the  thing,  the  object  of  the  right. 
Thus,  there  is  no  actual  relation  between  two  persons,  no  link 
nor  tie  uniting  one  to  the  other.*  Thence  arises  a  radical 
difference  in  the  manner  in  which  real  rights  and  personal 
rights  are  exercised. 

In  the  case  of  personal  rights,  he  to  whom  the  right  belongs 
attacks  the  person  who  is  individually  the  passive  subject,  to 
obtain  from  him  the  thing,  the  object  of  the  right ;  in  the  case 
of  a  real  right,  there  exists  no  intermediate  passive  subject ;  the 
right  is  therefore  exercised  immediately  by  the  person,  the 
active  subject,  on  the  thing  which  is  the  object  of  it.  That  is 
to  say,  that  every  real  right  necessarily  gives  to  its  possessor  the 
faculty  of  disposing  of  the  thing.  It  is  precisely  in  the  possible 
variety  of  the  methods  of  thus  disposing  of  it,  that  the  variety 
of  real  rights  consists. 

218.  The  consideration  of  real  rights  involves  the  legal 
theories  concerning  dominium  and  proprietasy  which  import 
the  most  extensive  powers  of  alienation :  those  upon  possession 
which  are  intimately  connected  with  dominium;  those  con- 
cerning real  rights  which  are  mere  offshoots  of  proprietas; 
and,  finally,  those  concerning  rights  which  are  not  strictly  off- 
shoots or  fractions  of  proprietas. 


Section  LXXV. — Mancipium — Dominium — Proprietas. 

219.  The  most  perfect  alienation,  that  which  confers  a  real 
right,  is,  in  the  language  of  the  text,  plenam  in  re  potestatem,* 

'  Thus  some  writers  define  real  rights  describing  bnt  by  characterizing  them 

simply  to  be  those  which  belong  to  as  as  a  something  in  which  the  notion  of 

withont  any  obligation  from  any  one  obligatio  is  wanting, 

towards  us.    This  b  to  define,  not  by  '  Instit.  2,  4,  %  4. 
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This  comprises  the  right  of  taking :  the  use  or  the  services  of 
the  thing  (usus) ;  the  fruit,  that  is  to  say,  the  products  which  it 
is  destined  to  give  (fructus) ;  the  right  of  profiting  by  all  which 
belongs  to  it ;  the  right  of  modifying  it,  of  parcelling  it,  of  con- 
ferring to  another  real  rights  over  it ;  finally,  that  of  destroy- 
ing and  consuming  it,  which  the  Koman  jurists  called  abususj 
because  it  was  a  kind  of  using  which  causes  the  right  to  dis- 
appear. 

220.  Mancipium,  dominium,  proprietas,  were  the  terms  by 
which  the  right  of  possession  was  successively  described  by 
Roman  jurists,  and  in  these  three  words  alone  we  can  trace  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  the  development  of  law  through  each 
of  the  great  epochs.  Mancipium,  the  most  ancient  expression, 
belonged  to  the  rude  and  primitive  times  of  Roman  law,  when 
violence  {hasta,  manu,  capere)  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  acqui- 
sition.* Dominium  belonged  to  a  later  age:  it  indicates  the 
social  condition  of  the  family.  It  was  in  each  house  {domus) 
that  property  was  concentrated ;  though  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  family  in  common,  it  belonged  to  the  head  of  the 
family  alone,  no  other  could  be  proprietor;  and  all  individu- 
alities were  absorbed  in  his  person.  Proprietas,  the  latest  term, 
belongs  to  the  language  of  a  more  recent  epoch,  to  that  of  the 
time  of  Neratius.^  It  was  the  age  which  we  call  the  philo- 
sophical, the  period  marked  by  the  invasion  of  the  jus  gentium. 
on  tlic  jus  civile,  when  the  personality  of  the  sons  of  the  family 
was  recognized ;  when  not  only  the  chief  but  the  children  too 
could  be  proprietors ;  when  the  right  of  property  was  an  indi- 
vidual right ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  designated  by  a  word 
which  expresses  its  effects,  proprietas,  because  it  attaches  the 
thing  to  each  individual. 

*  Thns  mancipium.  dcsij^atcs,  in  its       act,  and  sometimes  the  thing  suhjected 
literal  acccjjtation,  the  judicial  act  of       to  that  rij^ht. 

mancipation;  by  figure  of  speech,  the  *  Dominium,  id  est  proprietnSy  sa.ya 

right  of  possession  produced  by  that       this  jurist.     Dig.  41,  1,  De  adq,  rer, 

dom.,  13,  f.  Nerat. 
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Section  LXXVI. — Fossessio. 

221.  The  idea  of  possession  consists  of  two  elements— a 
physical,  material  act,  the  act  of  having  a  thing  in  our  power, 
and  an  intention,  that  is  to  saj,  the  will  of  having  a  certain 
thing  in  our  power  as  proprietor,  whether  we  are  really  so  or 
not,  whether  we  think  we  are  or  whether  we  know  we  are  not. 

Thus,  in  cases  where  there  is  only  one  of  these  elementary 
principles,  the  first  and  not  the  second,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  a  bailee,  of  a  tenant,  who,  though  having  the  thing  materially 
in  his  power,  has  no  intention  of  ownership,  there  is  nothing 
but  a  physical  detention,  nuda  detention  corporalis  possession 
naturalis  possessio;  the  bailee,  the  hirer,  being  considered  and 
considering  themselves  as  mere  detainers  fi*om  another  who,  for 
the  time  being,  is  dispossessed,  but  who,  in  &ct,  holds  mediately 
through  them. 

But  firom  the  moment  that  the  two  elements  are  united,  there 
is  real  possession  (^possessio  civilis).  The  predominating  de- 
ment is  that  of  physical  power  over  a  thing,  whence  the  name 
of  possessio  y  synonym  of  power  (firom  posse ^  to  be  able).^  Civil 
law  takes  this  thing  into  consideration  and  attaches  to  it  im- 
portant effects,  whence  possessio  civilis. 


222.  It  is  a  debatable  question  whether  or  not  possession 
may  be  considered  as  a  right.  Koman  jurists,  according  to  the 
point  of  view  fi-om  which  they  regarded  it  in  one  case,  con- 
sidered it  as  a  mere  question  of  fact ;  in  the  other,  as  a  question 
of  law.*  In  reality  possession  essentially  consists  in  an  act; 
but  when  we  consider  the  effects  and  the  protection  of  right 
attached  to  this  act,  we  think  it  is  correct  to  say  that  there  is  a 
right  of  possession. 

223.  Possession  and  property  are  two  very  distinct  things. 


'  According  to  Labeo :  "  A  tedihnt 
gvati  pontio:  quia  naturaliter  tene- 
tur  ah  eo  qui  ei  insiJttit,**  (Dig.  41, 
21, 1, pr.  f.  Paul.)  We  prefer  the  other 
derivation. 

•  "  Knm  enim  rem  facti,  non  juris 
ease'*  (Dig.  41,  2,  1.  §  3,  f.  Paul> 
"  Possessio  autem  ploriniam  facti  ha- 


bet"  (Dig.  4,  6,  19.  f.  Papin.).  See 
also,  in  the  same  sense:  Dig.  41,  2,  1, 
§  4,  f.  PanI,  and  29,  f.  Ulp. ;  Dig.  49, 
15,  12,  §  2,  f.  Tryphon.  In  a  contrary 
sense:  "Cum.  .  .  plurimumex  jure 
posscMsio  mutuetnr"  (Dig.  41,  2,  49,  pr. 
f.  Papi^>.  "Possessio  non  tantnm 
corporis,  sed  juris  est"  (Ibid.  §  1). 
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Generally  they  are  united,  and  it  is  in  the  regular  course  of 
things  they  should  be  so.  A  man  is  a  proprietor,  and  it  is  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things  that  he  should  have  the  property 
in  his  power  and  at  his  disposal.  But  they  may  be  separate ; 
and  whenever  they  are,  there  must  be  either  error,  ignor- 
ance, cozenage  or  misdemeanor, — something,  in  short,  that  is 
irregular. 

It  follows  from  this  that  possession,  till  proof  given  to  the 
contrary,  gives  presumption  of  property ;  that  it  is  the  external 
indication  of  it;  that  it  plays  an  important  part,  in  Roman  law 
especially,  in  the  means  of  acquiring  or  losing  property. 

224.  Here  we  come  to  the  legal  rules :  1st,  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  possession,  in  which  we  find  occupation,  which  is  the 
ta,king  possession  of  a  thing  not  yet  belonging  to  any  one,  dis- 
tinguished from  tradition,  which  is  the  transference  of  possession 
from  one  person  to  another;  2nd,  on  the  different  effects  of 
possession,  considered  either  as  an  act  or  as  a  right,  effects 
which  vary  according  to  different  circimistances ;  and  3rd,  on 
the  cessation  of  the  act,  or  the  loss  of  the  right  of  possession. 

226.  There  is  an  important  distinction  which  will  throw 
much  light  on  this  subject,  viz.,  that  some  of  the  advantages 
which  appertain  to  possessio  can,  like  those  of  proprietasy  be 
parcelled  out,  separated  and  alienated  in  the  same  thing  to 
different  persons. 


Section  LXXVII. — Different  Kinds  of  /)o;wmiMm— Successive 

Alterations  of  Civil  Law. 

226.  Under  the  primitive  jtts  civile ^  there  was  one  kind  of 
dominium^  the  Roman,  the  dominium  ex  jure  Quiritium;  a 
man  was  a  pro})rietor  according  to  the  j^ls  Quiritium  or  not  at 
all.*  The  citizen  alone  could  enjoy  this  dominium ;  the  things, 
the  soil  participating  in  the  commercium,  could  alone  be  the 
object  of  it;  the  modus  operandi  recognized  by  the  7^5  civile 

^  Qai.  2,  §  40.  Wc  sometimes  use  is  not  toelmical.  Thoy  always  Siucl  in 
the  phrase  Quiritarian  dominium ;  the  Roman  law,  Doiuiniuin  ex  jure  Quiri- 
expression,  though  conveying  the  idea,       Hum. 
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could  alone  confer  it.  Foreign  persons  and  soil  were  strictly 
excluded,  and  the  occupants  of  soil  which  did  not  enjoy  the  jus 
Italicum  had  merely  the  possession  and  not  the  proprietas ; 
nor  could  they  acquire  it  by  prescription. 

227.  At  a  later  date,  Roman  jurisprudence  lost  its  conserva- 
tive Quiritarian  exclusiveness,  and,  admitting  the  Jm*  gentium 
as  an  active  principle,  recognized  the  form  of  dominium ^  which 
was  expressed  by  the  phrase  in  bonis  habere  (to  have  amongst 
one's  property).  This  dominium  is  styled  by  Theophilus  in  his 
paraphrase  SftnroTrjj  fiovirapio^^  whence  the  commentators  have 
called  it  dominium  bonitariumj  a  term  altogether  unknown  to 
Roman  jurisprudence.  This  dominium  or  proprietory  right, 
this  possessio  in  bonisy  did  not  exist  as  a  Quiritarian  institution, 
but  was  suffered  to  exist  side  by  side  with  the  dominium  ex  jure 
Quiritium.  The  praetors  recognized  and  protected  it,  juris- 
prudence developed  its  principles  and  rules,  gave  to  it  all  the 
beneficial  effects  of  its  Quiritarian  rival,  and  so  equalized  the 
two,  that  the  difference  ultimately  became  one  of  name  rather 
than  of  fact. 

228.  By  the  time  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,  dominium 
ex  jure  Quiritium  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  fact.  As  in  the 
earliest  period,  so  now,  there  was  but  one  dominium y  but  this 
was  the  piTetorian  dominium  in  bonis.  The  emperor  therefore 
abolished  the  only  remnant  of  the  Quiritarian — its  name. 


Section  LXXVIII. — Acquisition — Transmission— Loss  of 

Estate  or  Property. 

229.  The  method  in  which  the  estate  was  acquired,  trans- 
mitted or  lost  is  an  important  branch  of  legal  study.  As 
regards  acquisition,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  predominant 
principle  of  Roman  law,  wliich  is,  that  the  contracts  between 
persons,  even  when  clothed  in  the  technical  forms  of  the  jus 
civihy  were  not  sufficient  to  transfer  the  property  from  one 
person  to  another.  Contnicts  had  the  effect  of  binding  parties 
among  themselves;  they  created  a  personal  right,  they  could 
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even  compel  the  transfer  of  property  (dare,  in  the  language  of 
Roman  law),  but  they  did  not  transfer  it ;  they  did  not  create 
the  real  right  of  property.  To  constitute  proprietas,  a  definite 
act  of  quite  a  different  nature  was  necessary,  for  example : — 

1.  Occupation,  that  is,  taking  possession  of  a  thing  which 
belongs  as  yet  to  no  one,  or  else  of  a  thing  which  belongs  to  the 
enemy,  for  conquest  was  the  means,  par  excellence,  of  acquiring 
dominium  according  to  Quiritarian  law,  and  the  lance  was 
always  the  symbol  of  this  dominium. 

2.  Tradition  {traditio)^  that  is  to  say,  transfer  of  the 
possessio,^  as  long  as  it  referred  to  a  thing  nee  mancipi,  for 
applied  to  a  thing  mancipi,  tradition,  under  strict  civil  law, 
would  produce  no  effect  whatever  of  ownership ;  and  under  the 
intermediary  law  would  place  the  thing  simply  in  bonis : 

Or  else  the  solemn  alienation  under  the  jus  civile  called 
the  nexum  :*  or. 

The  mancipium,  later  mancipatio,  and  accomplished  by  the 
symbolical  form  of  the  ancient  sale,  by  means  of  the  piece 
of  brass  and  the  scales  (per  (ss  et  lihram),  with  the  scale-bearer 
{libripens\  the  citizen  witnesses,  the  prescribed  actions  and 
words,  hunc  ego  hominem  ex  jure  Quiritium  meum  esse  aio, 
isgue  mihi  emptus  est  hoc  cere  ceneaque  libra,  and  even  when  it 
was  not  a  question  of  a  sale.' 

3.  Usucapio,  acquisition  by  use,  acquisition  of  Roman  pro- 
prietas  by  possession  for  a  certain  period:  one  year  for 
movables,  two  years  for  immovables. 

4.  The  in  jure  cessio,  another  fiction,  a  symbol  represent- 
ing a  judicial  act  in  which  the  magistrate,  addicens,  uttered  the 
addictioy  and  declared  the  thing  the  property,  ex  jure  Quiritium, 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  to  be  made  over. 


*  It  will  be  seen  that  the  jus  civile 
recognized  two  means  of  the  jus  gen" 
tivm,  occupation  and  tradition,  as 
conferring  the  dominium  ex  jure 
Quiritium. 

^  The  expression  nexum  is  still  more 
general  than  mancipinm  or  manei- 
jmtio.  It  was  applied  to  all  phases 
whatsoever  of  the  sale  per  o's  et  libram, 
and  operated,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
create  as  well  as  extinguish   obliga- 


tions. But  the  more  especial  significa- 
tion of  nexum  came  to  be  the  engage- 
ment of  a  person  or  application  of  a 
thing,  bv  means  of  the  alienation  per 
(cs  et  lihram  to  guarantee  a  debt. 

'  Mancipation  did  not  effect  by  itself 
the  tradition,  that  is  to  say,  the  transla- 
tion of  the  possessio.  Vide  Gains,  2, 
§  204  ;  4,  §  131 ;  Vat.  J.  R.  Fragm. 
§813. 
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5.  The  adjudicatioy  by  which  the  judge  in  a  particular  suit 
was  authorized  to  adjudge  the  thing  {adjudicare),  that  is  to  say, 
to  transfer,  by  judgment,  the  proprietas  from  one  person  to 
another:  this  took  place  when  it  was  necessary  to  determine 
the  boundaries  of  adjoining  estates  (Jinium  reffundorum),  or  to 
divide  an  inheritance  {familicB  erciscunda),  or  to  divide  common 
property  {communi  dividundo). 

6.  The  public  sale  of  prisoners  of  war  or  of  spoil,  made  in 
the  name  of  the  republic  by  the  qucestores  (erariiy  under  the 
symbol  of  conquest  and  of  Roman  dominium  sub  hasta,^  or 
finally,  some  few  other  cases  comprised  by  jurists  under  the 
general  designation  of  lex,  law.* 

230.  All  these  methods  of  acquiring  dominium  ex  jure 
Quiritium  relate  to  the  acquisition  of  particular  objects 
{singularum  rerum).  We  shall  speak  in  another  place  of  the 
acquisition  per  universitatem, 

231.  Under  Justinian  the  mancipatioy  the  injure  cessio,  the 
distinction  of  things  mancipi  and  nee  mancipi^  ceased  to  exist, 
and  traditio  applied  with  the  same  results  to  all  corporeal  things. 
But  the  principle,  that  contracts  produce  obligations — ^personal 
rights  and  not  real  rights — was  preserved  throughout. 


232.  To  follow  up  the  study  of  the  subject  it  is  necessary  to 
trace  the  relations  of  the  proprietas  to  the  political  constitution, 
the  constitution  of  the  family,  the  successive  additions  to  the 
empire  of  different  territories,  and  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  at  the  different  epochs  in  the  history  of  Rome. 


'  Varro,  De  re  ruit.y  2, 1 0,  Si  eprada 
tub  corona  emit. 

•  See  for  the  development  of  these 
different  modes  of  acquiring  property, 
Ortolan,  Exvlicat.  Ifht.f  vol.  li.  book  2, 
article  1.  The  Romans  desired  that 
the  acquisition  of  property  should  be 
manifested  by  a  public  act.  At  the 
point  which  our  civilization  has 
reached,  when  the  economical  condi- 
tions of  Bociety  have  undergone  a 
revolatioii,  when  credit  is  so  powerful 
an  dement  in  the  prodoction  of  wealth, 


when  personal  rights  form  so  large  a 
portion  of  individual  wealth,  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  publicity  is  felt  in 
personal  as  well  as  in  real  rights.  And 
y^et  French  legislation  has  retrograded; 
It  has  suppressed  the  public  token  in 
one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other.  The 
law  of  the  23rd  March.  1855,  Sur  la 
transcript  ion  en  matiere  hypotMcaire 
was  intended  to  remedy  some  of  the 
greatest  inconveniences  that  result  to 
third  parties  from  this  system. 
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Section  LXXIX. — Real  Rights  other  than  Proprietas 

AND  Possessio, 

233.  Among  these  other  real  rights  there  were  some  which 
were,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  dismemberments,  or  fractions 
of  the  proprietas.  In  fact,  they  conferred  on  him  who  enjoyed 
them  the  power  of  alienation  within  certain  limits.  For 
example,  the  faculty  of  alienating  a  thing,  in  the  sense  of 
disposing  of  it,  use  of  fruits  or  produce,  or  even  parts  of  it ; 
the  servitudes  {servitutes)  both  praediaJ  {rerum,  prcedwrum) 
and  personal  {personarumy  personales),  and  especially,  among 
the  latter,  the  usufruct  {usufructus)  and  the  use  {usus)';  the 
emphyteusis  and  the  right  of  superficies, — are  among  these  real 
rights. 

The  Roman  jurists  have  failed  to  point  out  to  what  extent 
real  rights  attach  to  the  position  of  hirer  or  bailee  with  the 
right  of  user  {commodatum)y  and  have  confined  their  attention 
respecting  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  personal  rights  they 
create  as  contracts. 

234.  There  were  also  other  real  rights,  the  conferring  of 
which  was  not  considered  as  diminishing  the  dominium  of  the 
grantor;  such  are  jAcdgc  {piqnus),  where  the  delivery  of  the 
pledge  temporally  changes  the  right  of  possession,*  and  hypothe- 
cation (Jiypotheca) :  to  which  is  attached  this  peculiarity,  that 
this  species  of  real  right  might  be  created  by  mere  consent.* 

*  The  guaranteed  creditor  had  the  added :  there  are  real  rights,  as  we 
possessw  ad  interdictayDig.  41,  3,  16,  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  per- 
f.  Javol. ;  41,  2,  3G,  f.  Jul.  sonal  rights,  which  are  only  guaranteed 

*  This    final    obseryation    may   be  by  exceptions  and  not  by  actions. 
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Chapter  IV. 

Considerations  applicable  to  Personal  Eights  and  to 

Real  Rights. 


Section  LXXX.  —  Rights  relating  to  the   State,   to  the 
Family,  to  the  Moral  or  Physical  Individuality  of  Man. 

236.  Man  considered  from  this  point  of  view  is  susceptible 
of  both  real  and  personal  rights. 

On  the  one  hand^  the  relations  resulting  from  the  status  of  an 
individual,  and  the  necessary  elements  of  such  status,  particularly 
familiay  give  rise  to  numerous  obligations. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  therein  a  union  of  real  rights, 
whose  object  is  not  corporeal  things,  but  immaterial  abstractions, 
and  which  are  nearly  all  of  the  highest  value  to  man.  Thus,  the 
character  of  father,  of  son,  of  free,  of  enfiunchised,  of  patron,  of 
citizen  ;  the  liberty  and  individual  safety  of  the  physical  person, 
the  honour,  the  reputation  and  the  whole  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  the  moral  person,  all  these  form  the  object  of  so 
many  rights,  which  belong  to  us  directly  and  immediately,  and 
that  without  the  intervention  of  an  individually  passive  subject, 
and  independently  of  all  obligations  towards  us.  These  are 
real  rights. 


Section  LXXXI. — Acquisitions  or  Successions 
per  Universitatem — Inheritance. 

236.  There  are  means  of  acquisition  which  apply  both  to  real 
rights  and  personal  rights. 

The  persona  of  an  individual  who  is  deceased  (and  sometimes 
even  before  decease)  is  detached  as  it  were  from  that  individual 
and  implanted  in  another,  who  continues  the  existence  of  the 
personuy  and  through  him  are  transmitted  all  real  and  personal 
rights,  with  the  exception  of  those  whose  nature  it  is  to  die  out 
with  the  individual. 

237.  Tliis  substitution  of  one  persona  for  another  was  not  a 
matter  of  the  mere  volition  of  the  parties.    Tlie  State,  either  by 
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the  general  law  common  to  all,  or  by  a  special  law  passed  in  the 
comitia,  or  else  by  the  magistrate,  always  intervened,  at  least 
until  the  necessity  for  the  intervention  was  done  away  with,  by 
means  of  fictions  and  other  indirect  methods  of  evading  the 
strictness  of  the  ancient  regimey  changes  which  were  brought 
about  as  the  jus  privatum  grew  up  and  overshadowed  the  jus 
publicum. 

238.  Hcereditas,  whether  ex  testamento  or  ab  intestcUo, 
honorum  possessiones,  Jideicommissaria  hcBreditas,  legatuniy 
legacies  in  certain  cases,  and  especially  at  the  time  of  Justinian ; 
adrogatio  and  some  other  legal  conditions,  rights,  actions  and 
events  which  Justinian  for  the  most  part  suppressed, — were  so 
many  methods  of  succeeding  to  the  goods  and  rights  of  a 
person  when  dead,  or  even  during  his  lifetime. 


ARTICLE   SECOND. 
OF  ACTIONS. 


§  I.  PRELIMINARY  NOTIONS. 
Section  LXXXII. — Rights — J urisdiction — Procedure. 

239.  Rights  are  engendered  and  their  effects  defined ;  but 
rights  are  abstract,  they  are  purely  creations  of  the  social  world, 
they  are  immaterial,  they  are  in  themselves  ineit  and  powerless : 
to  give  them  life  and  action  there  must  be  power  and  procedure. 
And  what  this  power  and  procedure  are,  are  questions  that  arise 
in  connection  with  every  form  of  society,  and  every  species  of 
right. 

240.  The  law,  the  jurisdiction  and  the  procedure  are  the  neces- 
sary components  of  every  legislative  system.  The  last  two  are 
equally  worthy  of  study  with  the  first,  for  in  them  we  realize  the 
living  and  active  principle.     The  study  of  the  law  familiarizes 
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US  with  tHe  abstract ;  a  visit  to  a  court  of  justice  places  the 
living  citizen  before  us  and  exhibits  the  reality  of  law» 


Section  LXXXTTI. — General  Idea  of  the  Actio. 

241.  The  word  action  {actio ,  from  agerey  to  act)  in  its 
elyinological  signification  designates  the  putting  into  action  of 
the  law,  or  the  act  or  series  of  acts  by  which  we  have  recourse 
to  judicial  power  to  enforce  a  right,  either  in  defending  our- 
selves or  in  attacking  another.  By  figure  of  speech,  action 
signifies,  in  a  second  sense,  the  right  itself  of  exercising  this 
recourse  to  authority;  and,  in  a  third  sense,  the  prescribed 
means  of  exercising  it. 

242.  But  to  assign  to  this  word  any  one  distinct  technical 
meaning  would  be  in  effect  to  confound  the  various  systems  of 
judicial  and  legal  procedure  which  succeeded  one  another  in 
the  history  and  constitution  of  Kome.  For  the  technical 
meaning  of  the  word  actio  has  changed  with  each  of  these 
systems. 


Section  LXXXTV. — Three  Epochs  and  Three  Systems  of 
Judicial  Procedure  in  Rohan  Law. 

243.  These  systems  were  three  in  number: — 

1.  That  of  the  legis  actiones, 

2.  That  offormulcB  or  ordinaria  judicia. 

3.  That  of  extraordinariajudicicu 

244.  The  first  extended,  if  not  in  &ct,  at  least  in  theory, 
from  the  foundation  of  Kome  till  the  lex  ^butia,  B.C.  177,  or 
B.C.  171.  This  period  may  be  termed  the  Quiritarian  era; 
its  peculiarities  have  been  already  impressed  upon  the  reader. 

246.  The  second  form,  the  ordinaria  judicia  or  formula 
system,  was  in  vogue  firom  the  decline  of  its  predecessor  till  the 

XX 
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time  of  Diocletian,  a.d.  294.  This  period  is  characterized  by 
the  philosophic  development  of  jurisprudence  as  the  science  of 
justice  and  equity. 

246.  The  extraordinaria  judicia^  which  commenced  with 
Diocletian,  mark  the  period  when  res  publico  had  lost  its 
original  signification,  and  when  the  imperial  will  had  become 
the  source  and  fountain  of  all  legislation  and  administration. 

Concerning  each  of  these  periods  the  student  of  Koman  law 
should  keep  prominently  in  his  mind  the  answer  to  the  two 
questions:  What  is  the  governing  principle?  What  is  the 
form  of  procedure? 


Section  LXXXV. — Distinction  between  Jus  and  Judiciuic, 

Magistratus  and  Judex. 

247.  The  distinction  is  a  most  important  one,  and  strikes  at 
the  root  of  the  system.  Jus  is  the  right,  the  law,  or  will: 
judicium  the  tribunal,  or  proceeding  where  or  by  which  the 
right  is  contested  and  declared. 

248.  Jurisdictio  is  the  function  of  declaring  the  law,  and 

of  conferring  the  public   power  {imperium)  upon  the  person 

charged  with  its  execution.     This  power  was  lodged  in  the 

hand  of  the  magistrate,  who  might  also  assume  the  fimctions  of 

judex, 

249.  The  two  fimctions  were  perfectly  distinct,  and  were 
usually  entrusted  to  different  hands,  the  magistratus  and  the 
judex.  By  a  figure  of  speech,  to  be  in  jure  was  to  be  before 
the  magistrate  charged  to  speak  the  law ;  to  be  in  judicio  was 
to  be  before  the  judge  charged  to  examine  the  merits  of  the 
case.^ 

To  the  magistrate  belonged  the  fimctions  expressed  by  the 
words  edicercy  jus  dicere  ;  to  the  judge  those  expressed  by  the 
word  judicare.      So,  also,  the  jurisdictio   of  the   magistrate 

*  In  certain  texts  judicium  is  snbstitnted  iorjv^,  bat  it  is  an  inaccaracj. 
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which  declared  the  law,  answered  to  the  sententia  of  the  judge 
which  settled  the  debate  between  the  litigants. 

The  addicere  of  the  magistrate,  to  assign  the  property  to  any 
one  in  the  name  of  the  law,  answered  to  the  adjudicare  of  the 
judge,  and  hence  also  addictio,  answering  to  adjudication'^ 

260.  This  distinction  between  jus  and  judicium  seems  to 
correspond,  in  some  respects,  with  our  modem  idea  of  the 
distinction  between  a  question  to  be  decided  on  fact,  and  on  law. 

However,  it  would  be  an  error  to  look  upon  the  office  of 
judge  as  limited  to  the  decision  of  a  simple  question  of  fact. 
He  had,  it  is  true,  to  ascertain  the  &cts,  but  he  had,  in  addition, 
to  determine  their  legal  bearing.  His  function  was  therefore 
mixed,  the  extent  of  the  judicial  element  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  for  the  given  occa- 
sion.* 

261.  We  thus  trace  the  progress  of  the  separation  between 
ih^jus  and  judicium  under  the  three  systems. 

Under  the  first  system,  the  distinction  existed ;'  but  was  not 
always  observed. 

Under  the  second,  the  separation  was  complete :  and  the 
magistrate  only  in  extraordinary  cases  himself  acted  as  judge. 

Under  the  third  system,  the  extraordinary  became  the 
ordinary  and  the  two  functions  were  united. 


Section  LXXXVI. — The  State  appoints  the  Magistrate, 

THE  Parties  the  Judex. 

262.  The  functionary  who  had  the  jurisdiction  that  is,  the 
magistrate,  was  clothed  with  state  power,  which  he  exercised 


^  The  prastor,  in  declaring  the  law, 
assigns  (addicit)  not  onlj  property, 
bnt  other  things  as  well,  for  example : 
a  jadge  to  litigants;  the  right  of  free- 
dom, sonship,  &c.;  whilst  the  adjv^ 
dicatio  of  the  judge  is  never  applied  to 
anything  bat  property  or  some  servi- 
tade. 

*  Amongst  onrselres,  in  criminal 
matters,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that 
the  jnry  has  only  to  ro0olTe  a  question 


of  fact;  for  eren  the  question  of  cnlpa- 
bility  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  of 
penal  law. 

'  Thas  in  the  law  of  the  Twelre 
Tables :  8i  in  jui  voeat  atqne  eat. 
(Cic,  De  lrgih.,2,  4;  3,  76  ;  Aul.  Gcll. 
20,  1.)  I'hns  the  action  of  the  law, 
judicis  poitnlatiOt  which  had  for  its 
special  object  to  obtain  from  the  m»- 
giatnte  a  jadge  for  the  snit. 


XX  2 
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during  the  whole  period  of  office,  but  the  judge  was  a  Bunple 
citizen  appointed  to  each  particular  case  to  decide  the  matter  at 
issue.  The  authority  which  the  magistrate  exercised  was  the 
public  power,  imperium ;  the  matters  confided  to  the  judge  were 
private. 

263.  Nevertheless,  as  he  had  to  fulfil  a  public  office  he  was 
selected  from  the  class  of  citizens  qualified  imder  the  consti- 
tution to  exercise  that  function,  and  his  powers  were  imparted 
to  him  by  the  magistrate. 

One  characteristic  of  this  institution  is  the  fact,  that,  be  the 
nature  of  the  proceeding  what  it  might,  no  judge  could  be 
forced  upon  the  parties  without  their  consent.* 

The  parties  agreed  between  them  in  the  choice  of  their  judge, 
which  was  coHeA  judicem  sumere. 

If  he  was  proposed  by  the  magistrate  to  them,  they  either 
agreed  to,  or  excepted  to  him,  without  having  to  give  any 
reason,  which  was  called  judicem  ejerare  or  ejurare,  rejicere^ 
recusare ;  if  they  could  not  agree,  it  was  decided  by  lot.* 

And  the  judge  thus  fixed  upon  was  appointed  by  the  magis- 
trate to  hear  the  suit,  which  was  called  judicem  addicere,^  It 
was  a  public  duty  which  he  could  not  refuse  ,* 

264.  There  was  for  each  jurisdiction  only  one  magistrate, 
and  for  each  suit,  as  a  general  rule,  only  one  judge  {unus  judex) ; 
but  in  either  case  assistance  might  be  rendered  by  assessors,  or 
by  jurists  for  the  purpose  of  consultation. 


Section  LXXXVII. — The  Public  Administration  op  Justice. 

266.  This  principle  of  the  public  administration  of  justice  is 
coeval  with  the  very  foundation  of  Rome,  and  survived  through- 
out the  three  systems  of  procedure. 

*  "Neminera  voluernnt  majores  nos-  rem^  2,  12;  3,  §§  8, 11, 13  et  41.   Plin., 

tri,  non  modo  de  cxistinmtione  ciijus-  Hist,  natur.  procem.    Dig.  10,  2,  47, 

quam,  scd  ne  pccuniaria  (juidem  de  re  f.  Pomp. 

minima  esse  judicem,  nisi   qui  inter  »  Dig.  6,  1,  39,  f.  Papin.;  46,  f.  Paul, 

adyersarios  convenisset."    (Cicer.,  Pro  80,  f.  Pomp. 

auent.,  43.)  *  Dig.  50,  5,  13,  §  2,  £.  Ulp. ;  6,  1, 

>  Cicer.,  Pro  Flaoco,  21 ;  In  Ver-  78,  f.  Paul. 
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It  was  in  the  forum,  in  view  of  all  the  people,  that  the 
magistrate  seated  on  his  tribunal  exercised  his  jurisdiction.  It 
was  also  in  the  forum,  under  the  eyes  of  every  one,  that  the 
judge  on  his  suhsellium  proceeded  to  the  examination,  and  to  the 
decision  of  the  smi  {judiciuni)\  to  him  the  evidence  was  sub- 
mitted, before  him  the  witnesses  were  examined,  and  the  patrons 
or  the  advocates  pleaded. 

The  magistrate  had  the  power,  in  case  of  necessity,  of  holding 
his  court,  called  tribunal  ponere,^  elsewhere  than  in  the  forum. 

And  the  judge  might  try  the  case  in  any  other  place  pointed 
out  by  the  magistrate  who  appointed  him,*  or  he  might  hear  the 
suit  in  the  place  where  the  cause  of  action  arose,  but  it  must  be 
in  public. 

In  later  times  prcBtoriums  were  constructed,  which  were 
buildings  for  the  administration  of  justice ;  but  the  principle  of 
publicity  was  observed  in  their  arrangement. 

The  only  interference  with  this  was  the  practice  which  pre- 
vailed of  drawing  a  curtain  {velum)  before  the  magistrate  while 
he  deliberated  with  the  assessors  or  counsel  in  the  secretum,  or 
semicircular  seat. 


§  II.  LEGIS  ACTIONES. 

Section  LXXXVIII. — The  Functions  of  the  Magistrate  and 

THE  Judex  under  this  System. 

266.  The  functionaries  connected  with  the  system  of  the  legis 
actiones  were  as  magistrates— at  Rome,  at  first,  the  kings,  then 
the  consuls,  then  the  praetor,  and,  for  a  certain  class  of 
cases,  the  aediles; — in  the  municipia  the  decemvirs  (consuls 
on  a  small  scale) — in  the  provinces  (which  only  began  to 
be  part  of  the  empire  towards  the  end  of  the  epoch  of  the 
legis  actiones)^  the  propraetors  or  proconsuls. — As  judges,  the 
judexy  appointed  for  each  case,  and  only  eligible  from  the 
order  of  the  senators;  the  recuperatores,  for  which  the  choice 
was  less  restricted,  and  who  were  always  several  in  number 

»  Livy,  23,  82. 

•  Dig.  5, 1,  69,  £.  Ulp.    See  alao  4,  8,  21,  §  10,  and  following,  £.  Ulp. 
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(either  three  or  five)  for  each  suit,^  whilst  the  judge  was  generallj 
alone  {unus  judex) ;  lastly,  the  centumvirs,  elected  annually  by 
the  comttia  of  each  tribe,  organized  into  a  kind  of  permanent 
college,  and  charged  with  judicial  functions — an  eminently 
Quiritarian  tribunal,  in  front  of  which  a  lance  {hasta)  was 
planted  as  a  sign  of  its  character  and  duties,*  and  which  was 
divided  into  several  sections. 

In  certain  cases,  under  the  leffis  actiones  it  was  the  magistrate 
himself  who  adjudicated,  in  others  the  case  was  sent  before  a 
judge ;  but  what  the  principle  was  by  which  a  case  was  sent  to 
a  judexy  or  before  recuperatores,  or  before  the  college  of  the 
centumvirs,-  is  uncertain.  The  principle  of  the  recuperatores,' 
although  they  were  introduced  under  the  system  of  the  legis 
actiones,  was  nevertheless  foreign  to  it ;  for  the  rccuperatores,  in 
reality,  had  no  connection  with  cases  in  which  there  were  no 
foreigners  or  aUens  concerned:  it  was  an  institution  belonging 
to  the  jus  gentium. 


Section  LXXXIX. — ^Forms  op  Procedure,  or  Actions  op  the 

Law  {Legis  Actiones), 

257.  There  were  five  legis  actiones.  Three  were  forms  of 
procedure  to  obtain  a  decision  in  the  suit.  Two  were  more 
particularly  adapted  to  carry  into  execution  the  sentence. 

258.  Of  the  three  first,  the  actio  sacramenti  was  the  most 
ancient,  which  applied  with  variations  of  form  to  suits  either  for 
obligations,  or  for  right  of  ownership :  but  the  same  character 
was  common  to  all 'cases,  viz.,  the  sacr amentum,  or  sum  of  money 
which  each  litigant  was  obliged  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the 
pontiff,  and  which  was  lost  to  the  defeated  party  and  devoted  to 
purposes  of  public  worship  (ad  sacra  publica).^  This  is  the 
action  with  which  we  are  most  acquainted.  The  judicis  pos- 
tulatio  was  the  demand  made  to  the  magistrate  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  judge,  and  which   appears  to   have   taken  place, 

»  Tit.  Liv.  2fi,  48 ;  43,  2 ;  Cicer.,  In  »  Festus,    on    the    word    Sacra-^ 

Verr.,  3,  13 ;  Gai.  1,  §  20.  mentum. 

•  Gaias,  4,  §  13,  and  following. 
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■ 

whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  the  claim.  Finally,  the 
condictio,  a  much  more  recent  legis  actio,  and  one  purely  con- 
fined to  the  prosecution  of  obligations. 

259.  The  two  of  the  last  kind  were  the  manus  injectioy  or 
bodily  seizure  of  the  person  of  the  debtor  condemned,  or  con- 
victed on  his  own  admission,  which  constituted  him  addictus  ; 
and  the  pignoris  capioy  or  seizure  of  the  goods  of  the  debtor.* 

The  legis  actio  called  per  manus  injectionem,  though  more 
particularly  a  means  of  execution,  was  also  sometimes  employed 
as  a  method  of  entering  into  certain  suits  which  the  magistrate 
decided  by  his  own  authority. 

260.  These  legis  actionesy  except  the  last,*  were  accom- 
plished in  jure,  before  the  magistrate,  even  in  the  cases  where 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  appoint  a  judge  or  recuperators,  or 
to  send  the  matter  to  the  college  of  centumvirs.  They  were  the 
formulae  or  judicial  preliminaries. 

261.  The  characteristics  of  the  legis  actiones  were  mate- 
rialism and  superstition :  they  were  attended  by  wild  gesticula- 
tion and  a  close  adherence  to  technicalities  which  breathed 
throughout  the  spirit  of  patrician  supremacy,  Quiritarian  power, 
and  subjection  to  the  repressive  influence  of  sacerdotal  au- 
thority.* 


Section  XC. — Signification  op  the  Word  Actio  under  the 

Legis  Actiones. 

262.  Thus  we  see  that  under  the  system  of  the  legis  actiones 
the  word  actio  designated  neither  the  prosecution  of  each  right 
in  particular,  nor  the  power  of  instituting  such  prosecution : 
there  was  no  separate  actio  for  each  right. 

Gains  *  says  the  legis  actiones  were  so  called  either  because 

'  On  all  these  l^ffU  actiones,  see  '  Gains,  4,  §  29. 

speciaUj  Galas,  4,  §  11,  et  seg.    Un.  *  Galas,  4,  §§  11  and  80;  4,  §  2S. 

fortunately  there  ia  an  omission  here  of  *  OainB,  4,  §  11. 
two  pages. 
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they  were  of  legal  and  not  of  praetorian  origin ;  or  because  they 
derived  their  names  from  the  legal  terms  (Jegum  verbis  accommo- 
datai)  to  which  they  rigorously  adhered. 


Section  XCI. — Fictitious  Application  of  the  Legis  Actiones  to 
Cases  where  there  was  no  real  Suit  (in  Jure  Cessio). 

263.  It  not  unfrequently  happened  that,  in  order  to  transfer 
a  thing  or  a  real  right,  the  judgment  of  a  magistrate  became 
necessary  or  advisable.  In  such  cases  the  party  to  whom  the 
transfer  was  to  be  made  brought  a  collusive  action  against  the 
other,  who,  not  disputing  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  when  sum- 
moned injudicioy  the  magistrate  Bjdij\idgeA{addicebat)  in  fiivour 
of  the  claim. 

264.  This  was  called  injure  cessio,  and  by  it  the  transfer  of 
the  proprietas  in  things  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  the  transfer 
of  tutorship,  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves  {manumissio),  of 
children,  the  adoptio  of  sons  by  means  of  feigned  mancipation 
were  effected.  Hence,  the  occasional  application  of  the  term 
legis  actiones  to  these  acts,  Idque  legis  actio  vocatur.^ 


Section  XCIL— Decline  of  the  Legis  Actiones, 

266.  We  have  pointed  out  how  these  legis  actiones  imderwent 
the  vicissitudes  through  which  all  Roman  legislation  passed, 
and  even  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  city  we  find,  as  Gaius 
declares,  that  they  had  become  the  object  of  popular  hatred.* 
They  were  first  of  all  abandoned  by  common  use  when  the  legal 
forms,  designed  originally  for  aUens,  came  to  be  used  by  citizens ; 
they  were  formally  abolished  by  the  lex  JEbutia  and  the  two 
leges  JuHcb,  one  of  which  is  attributed  to  Julius  Caesar,  B.C.  46, 

>  Gai.  2,  §  24;  Dig.  1, 20,  Offjur.,  1,  De  his  qui  non  a  dam.  tfrnn.,  I.     Cod. 

f.  Ulp.;  1,  7,  De  adopt,  4,  f.  Afodest;  Justin.  8,  48,  De  adopt,  1. 

1,  16,  Offic.  prooons.,  3,  f.  Ulp.     Paul,  "  Gai.  4,  §  30. 
Sent.,  2,  25,  §  4.    Cod.  Theod.  4,  10, 
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the  other,  or  perhaps  even  both,  to  Augustus,  B.C.  25 ;  and  they 
were  never  again  used  except  in  two  instances,  one  of  which  was 
the  case  where  the  suit  should  come  before  the  college  of  the 
centumvirs.  Finally,  in  later  times,  they  were  limited  to  the 
injure  cessio. 


§  in.  FORMULAE  OR  ORDINARIA  JUDICIA. 

Section  XCm. — The  Magistrate  and  the  Judge  under  the 

Formula  Ststeu. 

266.  The  public  functions  were  exercised  during  the  formu- 
lary period  by  magistrates  who  were, — at  Rome,  the  praetors, 
the  number  of  which  had  been  successively  augmented  till  it 
reached  eighteen,  the  aediles,  the  praefect  of  the  city,  and  the 
praetorian  praefects; — in  the  provinces,  the  governor  of  each 
province,  under  the  several  titles  of  proconsuls,  propraetors, 
lieutenants  (  Ccesaris  legati)^  presidents  (prtBsides)  or  prae^ts, 
who  repaired  at  certain  periods  to  the  principal  towns  of  their 
provinces  to  hold  assizes  (conventus) ;  and  above  them  all, 
constituting  the  last  court  of  appeal,  was  the  Emperor. 

As  judges  there  were  the  judex  or  arbiter  named  for  each 
cause,  the  recuperators,  and  the  college  of  the  centumvirs, 
which  survived,  though  in  decay,  to  the  end  of  the  formulary 
period. 

267.  A  radical  change,  which  among  many  others  was  in 
itself  alone  the  sign  of  a  complete  social  revolution,  was  the 
extension  among  citizens  of  the  eligibility  of  being  appointed 
judges.  The  privilege  had  originally  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  senators,  but  came,  after  a  prolonged  dispute  that  lasted  up- 
wards of  half  a  century,  to  be  shared  between  the  senators  and 
the  knights,  and  was  subsequently  extended  to  other  citizens. 
Five  decuri<By  or  lists  of  citizens  nominated  for  the  office,  were 
every  year  drawn  up  by  the  praetor,  and  suspended  in  the 
forum  {judices  selecti)^  and  publicly  posted  (tn  albo;  judices  in 
albo  relati).^ 

*  Senec.,  De  bene/.,  8,  7;  Cic,  Pro  Cluent,  43. 
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The  first  decuna  was  composed  of  senators,  the  second  of 
knights,  the  third  of  soldiers,  the  fourth  and  fifth  (added  one  bj 
Augustus,  the  other  by  Caligula)  of  citizens.' 

From  these  lists  the  judges  were  selected  for  each  case. 

The  monopoly  of  the  patrician  order  in  the  administration  of 
justice  was  thus  broken  up,  and  the  citizen  was,  as  we  should 
say  in  modem  times,  judged  by  his  peers.  Similar  lists  were 
prepared  in  the  provinces  by  the  governor. 

268.  The  fimctions  of  the  magistrate  were  limited  to  his 
especial  jurisdiction,  as  those  of  the  judge  were  to  the  particular 
case.  But  the  practice  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  able 
lawyers  as  assessors  became  very  general  during  this  period. 


Section  XCIV. — The  FoRMULiE. 

269.  The  symbols,  with  the  consecrated  terms  and  gestures 
of  the  primitive  times,  had  disappeared,  and  were  replaced, 
during  this  period  of  the  formulary  system,  by  the  science  of 
law.  The  magistrates  charged  with  the  organization  of  the 
judicium,  after  the  argument  before  him  in  jure y  delivered  to  the 
parties  a  formula,  which  became  the  rule  of  the  case. 

By  this  formula,  the  elements  of  which  were  doubtless 
suggested  by  the  parties  concerned,  the  magistrate  invested  the 
judge  with  his  authority; — he  first  announced  the  question  in 
dispute,  and  the  fact  alleged  by  the  plaintiflF  as  the  basis  of  his 
claim ; — then,  and  here  begins  the  vital  portion  of  the  formula, 
he  defined  the  plaintiff's  claim,  of  which  the  magistrate  required 
the  verification :  in  certain  cases  he  also  stated  the  grounds  of 
defence,  and  the  answers  which  it  would  be  incumbent  on  the 
plaintiff  to  give  to  make  good  his  case ;  then  followed  the  order 
to  condemn  or  acquit  the  defendant,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  proof  adduced,  in  some  cases  indicating  exactly  the  sentence 
that  was  to  be  pronounced,  in  others  allowing  more  or  less 
latitude  to  the  judge,  and  in  particular  cases  adding  to   the 

*  Saet.,(7cfar.,d2;  Caligula^  16;  Oalba,  li. 
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power  of  condemning  or  acquitting,  that  of  adjudging^that  is  to 
BBjy  of  vesting  the  proprxetoM  in  the  given  thing  in  either  party 
by  his  judicial  sentence. 

270.  It  was  necessary  that  the  judge  should  be  simply  a 
citizen,  deriving  all  his  authority  from  the  magistrate,  and 
exercising  no  functions  except  by  virtue  of  his  formula. 

The  preparation  of  the  formula  was,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
moment  in  this  form  of  procedure,  and  the  full  force  of  legal 
science  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it ;  the  most  renowned  jurists 
were  consulted  alike  by  the  litigants  and  the  magistrates.  The 
power  of  logical  analysis  and  connection,  the  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression, and  the  way  in  which  every  right  and  every  shadow 
of  right  is  provided  for  in  this  legal  instrument,  is  wonderful. 
They  were  prepared  beforehand,  inscribed  on  the  albiun,  and 
exposed  to  the  public  inspection.^  The  plaintiff  went  before  the 
magistrate  in  jure^  indicated  the  formula  he  required ;  its  clauses 
were  then  discussed  by  the  parties ;  the  formula  was  adapted 
to  the  particular  case,  and  finally  delivered  by  the  praetor 
{postulatioy  impetratio  formulcBy  vel  actionis,  vel  judicii),^ 

271.  The  study  of  the  parts  of  which  the  formulae  were 
composed,  and  of  their  various  conceptions,  is  the  key  to  this 
system.  At  the  head  we  always  find  the  institution  or  appoint- 
ment of  the  judge,  "Judex  esto.^^ 

In  addition  to  this,  the  formula  contained  four  chief  parts 
(  partes), 

1st.  The  announcement  in  general  terms  of  the  object  of  the 
suit,  and  the  facts  alleged  by  the  plaintiff  as  the  basis  of  his 
claim,  and  which  to  a  certain  extent  set  forth  the  nature  of  the 
case,  for  example :  "  Quod  Aulus  Agerius  Numerio  Negidio 
hominem  vendiditr  this  was  therefore  called  the  demonstratio. 

This,  however,  was  not  necessarily  inserted,  because  as  it  was 
rather  by  way  of  preamble  it  might  be  sufficiently  contained  in 
the  second  part. 

2nd.  The  second  part  was  the  definite  and  accurately  stated 

>  Gai.  4,  §  47;  Cic,  Pro  Rote.,  8.  Z;  De  invent.,  19;  ifi  Verr.,  4,  66; 

•  Cic,  Part,  orat.,  28 ;  Pro  Cmein.^      Ajioonim,  In  Verr.,  8. 
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case  of  the  plaintiff  whicli  must  be  verified  by  the  judge,  anc 
which  consequently  involved  the  question  of  legal  right  —Jurii 
contentio  according  to  the  expression  of  Grains :  "  Si  paret,^  &c, 
'^  If  it  appears  that."  This  part  was  called  the  intentioy  icon 
in  and  tendere,  whence  we  have  the  words  intention  anc 
pretension. 

This  was  the  vital  part  of  the  formula  and  could  in  no  case 
be  dispensed  with. 

3rd.  The  third  part  was  that  which  gave  the  judge  the  ordei 
to  condemn  or  to  acquit  according  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
brought  before  him,  and  fixed  with  more  or  less  latitude  the 
judgment  that  he  had  to  pronounce:  ^'  Condemnato;  si  non 
parety  absolvitor     This  portion  is  termed  the  condemnatio. 

4th.  The  fourth  part,  which  only  appears  in  three  formulae^ 
was  styled  the  adjudication  by  which  the  magistrate  conferred 
upon  the  judge,  in  addition  to  his  power  of  finding  for  the 
plaintiff  or  the  defendant,  the  right  to  ascribe  to  or  vest  is 
either  party,  according  as  he  should  find  for  the  plaintiff  or  the 
defendant,  the  property  in  the  thing  which  is  the  object  of  the 
suit:  '^Quantum  adjudicari  oportet,  judex  Titio  adjudicatoJ*^ 

272.  Every  condemnatio  in  the  formula  system  was  pecuniary : 
whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  suit  the  judge  had  only  th€ 
power  to  condemn  either  party  to  pay  a  given  sum  of  money ; 
this  is  an  important  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  system 
which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  methods  resorted  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  effects  of  this  principle,  especially 
in  cases  where  the  object  of  the  action  or  suit  was  to  determine 
some  real  right,  are  most  ingenious  and  worthy  of  attention.^ 


273.  In  addition  to  these  four  principal  parts,  the  formula 
might  also  contain  certain  accessory  parts  which  were  termed 
acyectiones, 

^  See  Gal.  4,  §  32  et  seq. 
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Section  XCV. — Signification  of  the  Term  Actio  under  the 

Formula  System. 

274.  The  word  actio  here  signifies  the  right  conferred  by 
the  magistrate  upon  the  plaintiff  to  enforce  a  claim  before  a 
judge ;  it  is  thus  expressed  by  Celsus :  **  Nihil  aliud  est  actio, 
quam  jus  quod  sibi  debeatur  judicio  (before  a  judge)  perse^ 
quendiJ*^^ 

The  word  actio  also  designated  the  formula  which  was  de- 
livered to  the  litigant^  and  by  which  this  right  was  conferred 
upon  him. 

And  firequently,  by  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  the  effect  is 
taken  for  the  cause,  the  term  Judicium  was  applied  to  the  for- 
mula and  consequently  to  the  action,  that  is,  to  the  act  instituting 
the  suit. 

In  this  way  the  three  terms  actio,  formula,  and  Judicium, 
are  frequently  in  connection  with  the  formula  system  used  as 
synonymous,  and  as  a  result  gave  rise  to  expressions  like 
the  following :  actionem,  formulam ;  or  Judicium  postulare, 
impetrare,  accipere,  suscipere,  dare,  accommodare,  denegare ; 
^^  actionem.  Judicium  dabo  ;  non  dabo,^ 


Section  XCVI.— Actions  in  Rem  and  in  Personam. 

276.  Actions  are  divided  in  Roman  jurisprudence  into 
various  distinct  categories ;  a  great  number  of  these  distinctions 
flowing  fi-om  the  conception  of  the  formula.  The  intentio  is 
that  which  chiefly  influences  and  determines  the  nature  of  the 
action. 

276.  The  principal  division  erected  upon  this  basis  is  that 
into  real  and  personal  actions,  or  actions  tit  personam  and 
actions  in  rem. 

The  intentio,  inasmuch  as  it  sets  forth  the  claim  of  the  plain- 
tiff, must  necessarily  contain  all  the  essential  elements  indicating 
his  legal  rights. 

>  Dig.  44,  7,  De  ohlig,  et  aety  51, 1  CeU 
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If  it  is  a  question  of  an  obligation,  the  component  elements,  in 
addition  to  the  active  subject  of  the  right,  are  the  person,  indi- 
vidually the  passive  subject ;  and  the  thing  which  is  the  object 
of  the  right.  The  intentio  must  therefore  set  forth  these  three. 
The  person  of  the  obligee  appears  in  it  as  a  passive  subject:  "Si 
paret  Numerium  Negidium  Aulo  Agerio  dareyfacereyprtBstcare^ 
oportere.''^  Hence  it  is  said  that  the  intentio^  or  the  formula, 
the  action  (the  part  being  taken  for  the  whole),  is  in  personam. 

When,  however,  it  is  a  question  of  real  right  there  is  no  indi- 
vidual passive  subject ;  the  component  elements  of  the  right  are, 
a  person  the  active  subject,  and  a  thing  which  is  the  object  of 
the  right.  The  intentio  only  sets  forth  these  elements :  "  Si 
paret  hominem  ex  jure  Quiritium  Auli  Agerii  esse,^*  There  is 
no  individual  passive  subject.  In  addition  to  the  plaintiff  there 
is  only  the  thing  which  is  the  object  of  the  right :  in  this  case  it 
is  said  that  the  intentio,  or  the  formula,  the  action,  is  in  rem. 

277.  The  action  is  in  personam,  when  a  person  appears  in 
the  intentio  as  the  individual  passive  subject  of  the  right.  This 
is  the  case  whenever  the  contention  is  that  another  is  bound  to 
give  to  us,  to  do  for  us,  or  to  furnish  us  with  something  {dare, 
Jacere,  prcBstare,  oportere). 

The  action  is  i«  rem,  when  there  being  no  individual  passive 
subject  of  the  right,  the  intentio  merely  contains  the  claimant 
and  the  thing  which  is  the  object  of  the  right.  This  takes  place 
whenever  we  maintain  that  a  thing  or  a  right  independent  of 
obligation  belongs  to  ourselves  {out  corporalem  rem  intendimus 
no s tram  esse,  autjus  aliquod  nobis  competere). 

The  formula  system  has  disappeared,  but  the  division  of 
actions  into  in  personam  and  in  rem  has  survived. 

278.  We  thus  see  that  mixed  actions,  that  is,  actions  partly 
in  rem  and  partly  in  personam  could  not  exist  under  the  formula 
system,  and  for  their  appearance  we  have  to  wait  for  a  time 
when  the  true  signification  of  these  terms,  as  explained,  has  been 
lost ;  that  is,  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
formula  system. 
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279.  Actions  in  rem  bear  the  generic  title  of  vindicationes, 
and  actions  in  personam  that  of  actiones,  properly  so  called ; 
or  at  other  times  that  of  condictiones,  an  expression^  however, 
which  in  the  beginning,  and  in  a  technical  sense,  was  confined 
to  a  certain  species  of  personal  actions.^ 


Section  XC Vn. — Exceptio — Replicatio— Duplicatio — 

Triplicatio^Prascriptio. 

280.  These  words  express  the  accessory  parts  of  the  formula 
which  bear  the  generic  name  of  adjectiones. 

Let  us  endeayour  to  realize  the  exceptio.  It  is  possible  that 
the  action  demanded  by  the  plaintiff  ought  to  be  given  to  him, 
because,  assuming  the  facts  that  he  alleges,  the  action  exists 
according  to  the  principle  of  the  civil  law.  It  is  possible  these 
facts  being  found  by  the  judge,  the  verdict  according  to  strict 
law  should  be  given  in  his  favour ;  and  yet  that  the  defendant 
may  be  able  to  allege  certain  circiunstances,  which,  if  recognized 
as  true,  would  render  this  verdict  inequitable,  for  example,  if 
he  states  that  the  promise  that  he  made  was  obtained  fi*om  him 
by  8iuT3rise,  by  fraud,  or  by  violence.*  Under  such  circum- 
stance, the  praetors,  in  order  to  give  to  the  judge  the  power 
of  investigating  these  facts  and  of  taking  them  into  his  consider- 
ation when  pronouncing  his  judgment,  announced  them  in  the 
formula  under  the  form  of  an  exceptio,  that  is  to  say,  in  except- 
ing or  excluding  that  which  had  been  stated  in  the  intentio — in 
the  case,  for  instance,  where  there  was  fraud,  violence,  or  any 
similar  allegation  by  the  defendant.  "  Si  paret  N.  Negidium 
Aulo  Agerio  sestertium  X,  millia  dare  oportere^''  would  be  the 
form  of  the  intentio,  which  would  be  followed  by  the  exceptio 
thus :  "  Si  in  ea  re  nihil  dolo  malo  Auli  Agerii  factum  sit 
nequejiat  (if  there  has  not  been,  and  if  there  is  not,  any  fraud 
on  the  part  of  Aulus  Agerius)  .  .  .  condemnato,  etc." 
Sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  the  exceptio  was  placed  in  the 
condemnatio  in  order  to  restrain  it,  as  in  the  following  example : 
"  Duntaxat  in  id  quod  favere  potest  condemnato.^^  The 
exceptio  is  thus,  speaking  wdth  etymological  propriety,  a  restric- 

*  See  upon  this  Gai.  4,  §  1  et  seq.  '  Vide  supra,  No.  166. 
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tion,  an  exception  placed  by  the  praetor,  either  upon  the  clain 
set  forth  in  the  intentio  or  upon  the  condemnation^ 

281.  The  magistrate  on  the  one  hand,  therefore,  adapted  the 
actio  to  the  case  of  the  plaintiff,  and  on  the  other  hand  adapted 
the  exceptio  to  that  of  the  defendant,  so  that  in  fitct  the  judge< 
by  the  formula,  was  instructed  on  the  one  hand  to  verify  the 
case  of  the  plaintiff,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  of  the  defendant ; 
it  was,  therefore,  the  magistrate  who  decided,  whether  the  plaintifl 
on  the  one  hand  was  entitled  in  law  to  his  aciioy  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  defendant  to  his  exceptio,  without  in  any  way 
prejudging  the  merits  of  the  case  set  up  by  either  party.  Thug 
the  magistrate  regulated  the  matter  as  a  form  of  law,  the  judge 
ascertained  and  determined  the  facts. 

If  the  exceptio  was  upheld  it  was  a  defence,  and  once  and  foi 
ever  determined  the  case  in  fevour  of  the  defendant. 

282.  The  replicatio  was  no  more  than  an  exceptio  raised  oi 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff  to  that  of  the  defendant,  and  so  on^  the 
duplication  the  triplication  &c. 

283.  The  exceptio  was,  in  the  hands  of  the  praetor,  a  powerfii 
means  of  mitigating  the  rigour  of  the  civil  law.  In  &ct  this 
method  of  moulding  the  ancient  institutions  became  a  portioi 
of  written  law ;  for  we  find  laws,  senatus-consultOy  and  imperial 
constitutiones,  upon  the  forms  of  the  exceptio.  It  is,  therefore, 
clear  that  the  true  Roman  exceptio  has  nothing  in  common  witl 
that  now  understood  by  the  term  exception, 

284.  The  prcescriptio  was  an  accessory  part  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  formula ;  its  object  being  analogous  to  that  of  the 
exceptioy  it  in  the  course  of  time  altogether  disappeared,  the 
exceptio  in  all  cases  answering  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

»  Dig.  44,  1,  2,  pr.  f.  Ulp. 
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Section  XCVIII. — Interdict  a. 

286.  The  Interdict  was  a  decree,  an  edict  delivered,  at  the 
request  of  an  individual,  by  a  magistrate  imperatively  ordering 
or  prohibiting  a  given  thing:  "  Vim  fieri  veto, — Exhibeas. — 
Mestitfias.^^  Such  are  the  imperative  words  with  which  the  in- 
terdict ordinarily  terminated. 

It  was  chiefly  employed  in  connection  with  those  matters 
more  directly  under  the  surveillance  and  protection  of  the  public 
authority,  in  connection  with  religious  matters,  such  as  temples 
and  tombs ;  or  matters  connected  with  common  or  public  right, 
such  as  watercourses  and  highways. 

It  was  also  employed  in  connection  with  private  rights  (rei 
familiaris  causa),  incases  where  matters  were  urgent, — as,  for 
instance,  where  immediate  intervention  of  authority  was  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

If  the  party  against  whom  the  interdict  was  pronoimced  sub- 
mitted, the  matter  was  at  an  end ;  if  on  the  contrary,  for  any 
reason  whatsoever  he  refused,  the  case  then  became  a  regular 
trial,  the  magistrate  sending  the  parties  either  to  a  judge  or  to 
recuperatores. 

286.  The  interdict  in  this  procedure  became  the  law  of  the 
case  and  of  the  parties.  Thus  we  see  the  distinction  between 
it  and  the  actio :  the  Interdict  emanated  from  the  magistrate  as 
an  act  springing  from  his  right  to  publish  edicts;  the  actio  on 
the  other  hand,  as  set  forth  in  the  formula,  emanated  from  his 
judicial  power.  The  one  was  an  Imperative  command  addressed 
to  the  parties,  in  order  to  prevent  an  actio  should  the  Interdicted 
submit,  and  to  be  the  law  determining  the  case  should  an  action 
be  commenced. 

The  interdict  did  not  replace  the  action ;  on  the  contrary.  It 
gave  birth  to  It,  and  formed  Its  basis,  if,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  of  the  interdict,  there  should  be  a  suit. 

Whenever  the  cause  was  regulated  by  law,  or  by  general  edicts 
constituting  law  for  all,  the  praetor  framed  an  actio.  If  the 
cause  was  such  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  secure  the  inter- 
vention, at  each  step,  of  the  Imperative  authority  of  the  praetor, 
BO  that  each  might  l)e  governed  by  a  special  edict,  which  formed 

Y  Y 
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the  rule  for  that  particular  case,  the  prstor  gave  fin  iDterdi 
The  interdict  was  thus  a  special  edict,  an  edict  between  t 
parties:  inter  duos  edictum.*  Inter  dicere,  that  is,  in  a  certs 
sensC)  inter  duos  edicere.  Jus  dicere,  addicere,  edicere,  inb 
dicere,  all  these  belong  to  the  same  ^milj  of  words. 

287.  The  interdict  de  libera  homine  exhihendo,  which  wat 
guarantee  of  individual  liberty,  ordered  that  whoever  detained 
free  man  ehotdd  immediately  produce  him, "  Quern  liberum  dt 
malo  retines,  exhibeat." '  This  strongly  resembles  the  Engli 
writ  of  habeas  corpus. 


Section  XCIX. — Extra  OaDniBK  Coonitio— Extraordihab] 

JUDICtA. 

S88.  When  the  magistrate,  instead  of  adopting  the  formula 
procedure,  undertook  himself  to  determine  the  case,  this  mo 
of  procediu^  was  termed  extra  ordinem  cognotcere;  extra  art 
nem  coffnitio ;  extraordinaria  judicia ;  aetionea  extraordinari 
The  decision  of  the  magistrate  in  this  case  was  called  a  deex 
turn.* 

In  certain  matters  this  method  was  universally  adopted,  1 
instance,  in  the  reilitutio  in  integrum,  by  which  the  prtet 
relieved  in  an  extraordinary  manner  citizens,  on  account  of  pi 
ticiilar  circumstances,  from  the  consequences  of  a  certfun  act 
acta  which  had  been  prejudicial  to  them,  and  re-established  the 
in  the  position  in  wliich  they  would  have  been  had  not  these  tu 
taken  place ;  the  other  examples  of  this  interference  are  the  cas 
of  missio  in  possessionem  bonorum; — or  the  placing  in  poss< 
sion  of  goods,  and  the  acts  of  the  prcetor  Jideicommisiarius,  wl 
was  a  special  pr»tor  appointed  for  the  condderation  of  dlsput 
concc  ming  Jidei 


289.  Side  by  side  with  these  trials  by  the  formtila  systei 
whether  those  which  took  their  origin  in  the  formula,  or  the 

'  Gaioa  calls  it  the  Edicium  pnt- 
tori,.  i,  §  166. 
■  l>ig.  4;t,  29,  De  hom.  lib.  exhib., 
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which  were  extraordinariay  we  find  vestiges  of  the  actiones  legis 
in  cases  where  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  centumvirs^  and  in 
another  special  case^  viz.^  the  actio  damni  infecti,  or  threatened 
injury. 


Section  C. — The  Decline  of  the  Formula  Ststem. 

290.  The  decline  of  this  system  commenced  with  the  exten- 
sive adoption  of  the  cognitio  extraordinariay  and  was  completed 
under  Diocletian.  A  constitution  of  this  prince,  dated  a.d.  294, 
made  that  which  had  hitherto  been  extraordinary,  the  ordinary 
procedure  throughout  the  provinces.^  At  a  later  date  this 
was  extended  to  the  whole  empire,  and  the  formula  system  thus 
gave  way  to  ihejudicia  extraordinaria. 


§  IV.  JUDICIA  EXTRAORDINARIA. 

Section  CI. — Jus  and  Judicium — The  Office  of  the  Magistrate 

AND  THAT  OF  THE  JUDOE  BECAME  IDENTICAL. 

291.  The  government  at  length  became  imperial  (imperium, 
from  imperarcy  military  command).  The  old  constitution  of 
Rome  at  this  period  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  aristocratic 
pride  and  exclusiveness  of  the  ancient  patrician  order,  and  the 
restless  ambition  of  the  plebeian,  had  sunk  to  sleep,  or  lived  only 
in  the  memory  of  the  past.  The  class  distinctions  of  early 
times  were  buried  imder  the  superincumbent  mass  of  diverse 
populations  compressed  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire. 

From  the  time  of  Constantine,  Rome  and  the  Tiber  had 
given  place  to  Constantinople  and  the  Bosphorus.  The  Empire 
was  in  fact  no  longer  Roman,  but  Asiatic.  It  was  divided  into 
four  great  praefectures, — the  East,  lUyria,  Italy,  and  the  Gauls ; 
each  praefecture  being  divided  into  dioceses,  each  diocese  into 
provinces ;  Italy  was  a  praefecturate. 

The  entire  hierarchy  of  civil  or  military  authority  emanated 
from  the  supreme  head,  from  the  sacred  will.     The  magistrates 

*  Cod.  3,  3,  Depedan.judU.,  2,  const  Diocl. 
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were  no  longer  functionaries  of  the  republic,  they  were  imperii 
oflScers. 

Christianity  was  the  state  religion,  and  its  clergy  an  officii 
body. 

This  mighty  revolution  effected  corresponding  changes  in  th 
judicial  power  and  the  form  of  procedure. 

292.  The  rector  or  president  of  each  province ;  the  vicariu 
or  other  delegates  of  the  praefect;  the  praetorian  praefect,  a 
a  judge  of  appeal  representing  the  emperor  {vice  sacra)^  an 
the  ultimate  appeal  to  the  emperor  himself,  were  the  channel 
of  justice.  In  minor  matters  the  local  magistrates  of  each  cit 
had  a  subordinate  jurisdiction  limited  to  a  certain  sum  of  monej 
Kome,  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  had  each  its  distinc 
organization,  and  a  fiscal  jurisdiction  entrusted  by  the  emperc 
to  special  agents ;  military  jurisdiction  was  distinctly  separate 
from  the  civil,  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  bishops  wa 
binding  on  the  clergy,  but  vohmtary  as  to  other  citizens. 

293.  All  distinction  between  jus  a,nd  judicium  had  ceased 
the  institution  of  the  judge  and  the  construction  of  the  formul 
for  each  case  had  consequently  disappeared. 

The  plaintiff  denounced  liis  adversary  directly  to  the  clerk  c 
registrar  of  the  competent  authority  {apud  acta  denuntiare 
actionis  denuntiatio).  The  magistrate  by  his  bailiff  acquainte 
the  defendant  of  the  charge  brought  against  him,*  and  in  du 
course  he  himself  tried  the  case. 


294.  The  presidents  of  the  p^o^dnces  were,  however,  in  tli 
event  of  great  press  of  business,  authorized  to  remit  cases  c 
minor  importance  to  the  judices  pedanei ;  "hoc  esty^  said  th 
Emperor  J uliau,  "  qui  ne^ofia  humiliora  disceptant.^^^  Thes 
judices  pedanei  were  inferior  judges,  with  whose  exact  functioi: 
we  are  not  well  acquainted ;  they  appear,  however,  to  have  bee 
nominated  by  the  Emperor,  and  a  certain  number  of  them  t 


*  Cod.  Theod.  2,4,  De  denuntUitloti€t 
rel  editione  rescript};  especially  2 
const.  Constantin. ;  4,  13,  1,  §  1,  const. 
Theod.;    16,    14,   9,   const.   Arcad.   ct 


Honor. 

'  Cod.  8,  3,  Dc  pedaneh  jndieihu 
2  const.  Dioclet.  et  Maxim.;  5  cons 
Julian. 
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have  been  attached  to  each  praetoriate ;  their  jurisdiction  was 
limited  by  Justinian  to  300  solidi.* 

296.  The  exception  had  now  become  the  rule,  and  all  pro- 
cedure was  extraordinary. 


Section  Cn. — The  Change  op  the  Character  op  the  ActiOf 

THE   Exceptio,  AND    THE   INTERDICT,    UNDER   THE    EXTRAORDI* 

NARY  Procedure  and  especially  under  Justinian. 

296.  The  actio  was  no  longer  either  as  under  the  legis 
actiones  a  fixed  and  symbolic  procedure,  nor  as  under  the 
formula  system  the  right  conferred  by  the  magistrate  to  enforce 
one's  right  before  a  judge,  nor  the  formula  conferring  and  regu- 
lating this  right ;  it  was  simply  the  right  resulting  from  legislation 
itself  to  address  one's  self  to  the  competent  judicial  authority  in 
order  to  obtain  justice,  or  it  was  the  act  itself  of  obtaining 
justice. 

The  exceptio  had  no  longer  any  technical  signification ;  it  was 
no  longer  a  restriction,  an  exception  placed  by  the  magistrate 
on  the  power  conferred  upon  the  judge  of  passing  sentence. 
But  it  was  a  means  of  defence  which  could  be  employed  by  the 
defendant  at  the  hearing  of  the  case ;  it  had,  in  fact,  totally 
changed  its  effect ;  it  did  not  necessarily  import  the  defendant's 
complete  success ;  it  might  only  act  by  way  of  delay,  and  the 
same  might  be  said  concerning  the  replication  the  duplicatio, 
and  the  triplicatioy  wliich  were  merely  reciprocal  means  of 
defence. 

Interdicts  no  longer  existed  in  those  cases  where  they  were 
granted  by  the  pnetor,  as  there  was  now  a  direct  action  before 
the  competent  judicial  authority. 

The  various  names  remained  in  use  indeed,  but  were  no  longer 
consonant  with  the  institutions  which  had  radically  changed. 

>  Novell.  82,  c.  6. 
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Section  CIII. — Toe  tariol-s  Siohificatioks  of  tbk  Wobd 
Actio. 

287.  From  all  that  lias  been  said  it  is  clear  that  it  wonld  1 
a  great  error  to  limit  the  word  actio  to  any  one  meaningi  seein 
that  it  has  changed  its  signification  with  each  change  of  tl 
mode  of  procedure. 

Under  the  system  of  leffit  aetiones  it  ^gnified  a  fixed  an 
symbolic  form  of  procedure  not  specifically  applied  to  eac 
class  of  right. 

Under  the  formula  ^stcm  a  right  granted  by  the  mogiatral 
in  each  individual  case  to  prosecute  before  the  judge,  or  eh 
the  formula  itself,  or  else  the  trial  itself  which  was  oi^anized  I: 
the  formula.  Actio,  formula,  judicium,  are  here  aynonymou 
Each  right,  howerer  slight  the  difference,  had  its  distjn< 
formula,  its  actio  provided  beforehand,  drawn  up  in  a  gener 
maimer  and  settled  by  legal  science,  and  which  was  public! 
exhibited.  Each  cause  had  its  own  formula,  its  actio  special] 
drawn  up  and  reduced  to  writing  after  discussion.  The  gra 
importance  of  correctly  discriminating  between  these  sever 
phases  which  the  word  underwent,  in  the  study  of  Roman  la^ 
cannot  be  overrated. 

Under  the  extraordinary  procedure  the  actio  was  nothin 
more  than  the  right  which  every  person  derived  directly  fnx 
the  law  to  enforce  his  claim  before  the  competent  judici: 
authority ;  or  if  we  take  the  word  in  its  natural  and  etymologici 
acceptation,  it  was  the  act  itself  of  enforcing  this  clum,  or  tl 
means  of  enforcing  it. 

The  word,  even  under  the  formida  system,  in  its  wide 
signification,  included  every  claim  and  every  defence  given  l 
the  law,  whether  actions  properly  so  called,  exceptions,  intc 
diets  or  restitutiones  in  integro.^  It  is  in  this  general  seni 
that  the  jurists  used  the  term  when  they  adopted  the  classificj 
tion  of  jurisprudence,  of  law  as  applied  to  persona,  things  at 
actions. 

Ami,  finally,  the  word  actio  may  be  applied  to  the  ccmdiii 

'  Dig.  41,  1,  1;  li,  7,  S7an(l  61 1  I'ual.,  Sent.,  I,  7,  §  1. 
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itself  of  the  case^  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  at  the 
hearing.' 


CONCLUSION. 

298.  When  the  student  has  acquired  correct  general  notions 
of  law  as  the  science  of  the  good  and  the  equitable^  as  the  rule 
of  human  action  and  of  legislation^  as  the  result  or  immediate 
consequence  of  the  science, — when  he  has  &miliarized  himself 
with  the  elements,  persons  whether  active  or  passive  subjects, 
things  the  objects  of  right,  &cts,  &c.,  and  can  accurately  dis- 
tinguish the  various  species  of  rights  and  the  modes  of  enforcing 
them, — ^he  will  then,  and  not  till  then,  be  in  a  position  to  pass  to 
the  intelligent  study  of  the  details  of  legislation  and  juris- 
prudence. 

»  ac,  Pro  Flaoco,  20 ;  Pro  TulL,  6 ;  Pro  Geoin.,  2,  3,  33. 
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AbsolrOf  eondemno,  non  liquet ^  237. 
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Acceptilatio,  661. 
Accursias,  542. 

Actio,  141,  et  seq.,  273,  673,  693. 
Actio  sacramenti,  142. 
Actionem  causa  cognita  dubo^  245. 
Actiones  honorariae,  274. 
Actinm,  battle  of,  257. 
Acts,  legal,  632. 
Addictus,  92,  193,  583,  584. 
AffJectianeSf  684. 
jVdjadicatio,  218,  583,  584. 
Adlccti,  39. 
Adoption,  581. 

Adrian,  emp.,  new  epoch  in  legal  history,  319. 
his  character,  322. 
his  rescript,  323. 
Adscripticii,  59,  n. 
Adscriptii— adscriptitU,  402, 570. 
Adversaria,  658. 
Advocati,  371. 
Affinitas,  589. 
Africa,  wars  in,  199,  249. 

reconquered  from  Vandals,  473. 
Age,  legal  division  of,  600. 
Agere  permittam,  245. 
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588. 
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occnpatorii,  622. 
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Agri  subcisiri,  622. 
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coloni,  570. 
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Alaric  invades  the  West,  429. 
defeated  by  Stilico,  429. 
assaults  Rome,  sudden  death,  430. 
II.  killed  by  QlovU,  437. 

Album,  The,  240. 

Alciat,  Andr^,  546,  et  seq. 

Alienatio  per  les  et  libram,  81,  138,  194, 
634,  657. 
applied  to  plebeian  marriages,  586. 

Alieni  juris,—  alieno  juri  eu^eetus,  192, 
579. 

A  Item  m  nan  hedere,  tuum  cuique  tribuerr, 
640. 

Amalphi,  514,  516. 

Ambitus,  112. 

Ampere,  M.,  the  work  of,  8. 

Anastasius,  a  jurist  of  the  lower  empire, 
498. 

Anatoliu9,  law  commissioner  under  Justi- 
nian, 454. 

Ancus  Martins,  49,  50. 

Anianus,  Chancellor,  434. 

Aniensis  (tribe),  69,  n. 

Animadrertam,  245. 

Annales  Maximi,  78,  192. 

Antapocha,  642. 

Antecessores,  440,  482. 

Antiochus,  president  of  law  commission, 
417. 

Antiqui,  Greek  jurists,  499. 

Apparatus,  the  work  of  glossators,  533. 

Appeal,  origin  of,  191. 

Appius  Claudius  Cscus,  207. 
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Alam  Capita  (joiut),  803. 
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to  retire,  430. 
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eenalei,  £54,  266. 
.Xdilitinm  edietmn,  24B. 


.£»  militare,  268. 

hordiarimn,  2GG 
eqnestre,  SJ. 


BalUda,  andent,  3. 
Ballot,  vote  b;,  acero  on,  263,  n. 
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1S2. 
offecta  of  iiTllption  of,  S 
Barbanu  defined,  182,  G72. 
BartoloB,  637,  543. 
BanliccD,  the.  601,  602,  E06. 

Rviil  thn  Muvjlrniian.  ROl 


Brachrlogna,  tli«,  684,  6S1 
BreTiarinni  A^^^fifipnni 

623,  et  teg. 
Brocaida,  nilea  of  Uw,  SSI 
Brutna  and  CaMOt,  264. 
Badnna,  Onil.,  646. 
Bnlganu,  a  g1o«ator,  6S0. 
BjianQiie^  law  publication 
oentnty,  612, 
■orerdgalf  in  '. 
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claim*  opon,  of  tl 

Ccrea,  fint  mnnkipal  towi 
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Calendar,  the,  46. 
Calocjnu  Seztoa,  COT. 
Camda,  137. 

and  elephanb^  wb; 
eipi,  617. 
Canaldam  plelnadtniD,  IM 
Ci^iital  Hntences  on  dUae 

Comitia  ccntttriata},  231 
Cqiite  cenii,  60. 

clasnBcatian  of  Ijv; 
Capitis  deminatio,  691. 
Cftpilo  (jurist),  802. 
Capture  of  Cottstantioorila  1 

of,  on  laws  and  Utenttnrc 
Caraealla,£i 

Caaaians,  acbool  of,  302. 
CaBdodonu,law  professor  ■ 
Cattrense  pccaliom,  874 — 9 
CastrenaiBni,  392. 
Caoste  coQJectio,  103,  n. 
Cnatio,  642. 
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Charlemagne,  615. 
Children,  eqoality  of,  581. 

become  iui  juris  on  death  of 
chief,  581. 
Chirographam,  642. 

Chrifltianitj,  propagation  of,  in  Rome,  357, 

et  $eq. 
protected  by  state,  878. 
religion  of   Empire,  effect, 
387,  491. 
Cicero,  his  character,  255^ 
Cimbri,  the,  9. 

and  Teutons,  249. 
Cires,  coloni,  &c,  180. 

Latini,  peregrini,  336. 
Ciyil  wars  of  Marina  and  Sylla,  251. 
CiTis,  672. 
Ciritates  libene,  173. 

fcederatn,  178. 
Claases,  57. 

qnalification  of,  58,  et  teq. 
Clergy,  influence  of,  on  stndy  of  law,  617. 
Clientage,  origin  of,  21. 
Cloaca  maxima,  66. 
Code,  p^nal,  of  1791 .  .65a 

de$  dSliti,  560. 
Codex  aocepti  et  expensi,  658. 

Theodosianna,  416,  ^  $eq, 
legis  Yisigothomm,  437. 
JoitniiBiieaB,  443, 499. 
Gregorian  and  Hennogenian,  382, 

et  seq, 
repetita  prsslectionis,  new  edition  of 
Justinian's  Code,  459. 
Codidls,  314. 
Ccelibes,  309. 

penalties  against,  abrogated,  893. 
Coemptio,  129—132,  581—584. 
Cognatio,  130,  270, 587. 
Cognationes  extraordinarin,  28i— 267. 
Collateral  lines,  587. 
Collegam  appellare,  191. 
Coloni,  180,  402—404. 

liberi,  570—676. 
Colonia?,  172,  257,  260,  402. 

under  early  emperors,  338. 
militariie,  268. 
Comites  consistoriani,  391. 


Comitia  cnriata,  82,  35,  65,  et  seq, 
centuriata,  82,  36,  65,  234. 
tributa,  94,  234. 
Commercium,  79, 180,  675. 
Commission,  law,  of  Theodosius,  417. 
Conmiodatum,  272, 670. 
Commonitorium,  or  notice  to  the  counts  to 

enforce  the  law,  434. 
Compitalia,  43. 

infants  sacrificed  at,  43. 
Concilia  semestria,  299. 
Concubinatus,  584. 
Condemnatio,  218. 
Qfndemno,  absolve,  non  liquet,  237. 
Condictio,  218. 
Confarreatio,  129,  581. 
Connubium,  79, 147, 676. 

Jews  excluded  from,  696. 
Conquests  of  Rome  up  to  B.o.  266 — 168.  • 

196. 
Conscripti,  39. 
Consilium,  300. 
ConsLstorium,  300. 
Constitutiones  imp.,  287,  289. 
Constitntio  de  infirmandis  posnia  ooelibatns 

et  orbitatis,  894. 
de  caduds  tollendis,  396, 899, 

et  seq. 
de  formulis  et  impetrationibiis 

actionum  sublatis,  407. 
de  responsis  prudentnm,  418. 
de    conceptione    Bigestorom, 

447. 
de  confinDatioiie  Digestonun, 

463. 
de  emendatione  ood.  Just,  459. 
Constitution  generale  of  Clothair,  548. 
Constantine  Palnologus,  the  last  of  the 

emperors,  610. 
Copronymus,  601. 
Porphyrogenitns,  501. 
of  Nice,  scholiast,  607. 
Constantinople  founded,  888. 
Contracts.    See  Obligations. 
Contubemium,  684. 

ConTentio—oonyentum— contractus,  656. 
Corporations,  606. 
Corpus  Theodofdannm,  436. 


Cnratuniliip,  GIH. 
Cnria,  31,  et  tfq. 

corulea,  or  enr'ur  nhjeeti,  371. 
Corialia  origo,  371.  .  — 

D. 
Drnnian,  Sdint,  GI9— 527. 
DeccmTin,  98. 
Decrets  imp.,  28T. 

of  SL  Itcs  of  Chartres,  :i-li. 
Dccretam  Graliaaj,  SI 9. 
DecDiiie  jadicDm,  24U. 
Decnrira,  32. 
DectuioDM,  872. 
Dcdititii,  74, 37*.  G72-B7C. 
Defeusores  civitatnm,  4)  I. 
Deities  of  Rome  incessui  tly  iiiDlti}ilicfl,  2 
D«1iula  priTBts,  23G. 
Dem«iites,  603. 
DemoDitntio,  218. 
Depodbim,  278. 
Dictator,  90. 
IHei  comitialcB,  IT. 

utiles,  fi41. 

fagti,nefuti,  48,611. 

pnblicatioii  of,  166. 
Digest  of  Jastinisn,  *47,  et  irq.,  449. 
Digestam  retna,  noTDin,  G36,  639. 
Diocletian  divides  the  empire,  366. 
Dirluen,  M.,  his  woflcs,  72. 
Dirifratret,  the,  328. 


Eclogs  Ipgam,  501. 
Eilirtalca,  484. 
'  Edicta  of  cmperoni,  287. 

IKdictam  novmn,  249. 
peipetnnm,  244. 
of   Si 

I  3>' 

I  repentinDin,  244, 

I  Theodorid,  432. 

I  br»ktitJiun,  244,  i 

I  Kditio,  491. 

I  EditioQB  of  GnBeo-Roman 
I       1673tolB36..612. 
I  Edncation,  l^al,  eketeh  of 
I  conrse  laid  down  by  J 

Egrtgii,393. 
I   EtementaorlmtitationeBoi 

Elephants,  137. 
I  ret  n«e  woiiftj 

Emblemata,  460. 

Emphftenms,  669—670. 

Empire,  the,  finall;  dividet 

Emptio  Tendido,  273,  659. 

EDcbiiidiDDi,  the,  501. 

EnfraDchiaeoieDt,  73, 671. 


I  Epistola  principil,  286. 
I  Epochs  nf   Branan  law,  i 
1       Mackddey,  GiTand,  HoU 


EztnordiDBria  jiidicIa,217,22o,GT3  — C30. 

introdaccd  generatlj,  3(il. 
EztraordiuBTiis  cognatioDCf,  1!  17,  361. 

F. 
Factio  testamenti,  171,  B75. 
Forts,  Ifgnt,  629. 
Funilia,  128. 

idea  uf,  C76. 

position  of  women  in,  678. 

(liffcrcnt  ai'crplatiiiiis  of  woni,  560. 

Crndu^il  extinction  of,  690, 
Taoiiliic  crelscandiB,  IM. 
Tamilinrig,  2S. 
FuTeDiD,  681— 6S4. 
Faitonim  libri,  4S. 
Fecialea,  college,  60,  78. 
Fictions,  legal,  6tS. 
J'idenic  couiiQured,  l.il. 
FlniHiB  rrfHndomm,  18G,G69. 
Foreigners  at  Roiqc,  181. 
Fossa  Ijuiritiuin,  a^. 
Fra^iciitn  Vutivnnii,  422. 
Frank  empire  founded  at  Constantitiople, 

610. 
Franks,  Bargundians  and  Viugoths  divide 
the  West,  430. 

resist  AtUla,  430. 
French  law   biilorv  of,  548,  (■(  leg. 
FrDctns,  6S4. 
AriMi,  603. 
I^rtMiitnee  manifettum,  117. 


Gains  Cbmelius  Scipio,  SOfl. 

Qldns,  328,  ei  icj. 

Gauls  rv)ju1>cd  b;  Manlins,  162. 

Gvnpraliiatiun  of  Roman  law,  its  ntilitj, 

668. 
Ocneva,  capital  of  Bnrgandian  kings,  433. 
GeDseric,  King  of  Vandali,  plonden  Ito:ns, 

431. 
GciiB.  gcntcs,  2B,  130,  6SG,  rf  try. 
GcntcH  majores,  minorcs,  Ho. 
Qeniilitos,  688. 
(Jentilitai,  wherein  differ*  from  agnotio, 

688. 
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Gorman  school  of  law,  660,  666. 

Germanic  lawg,  432. 

Gihbin.  his  dirisioD  of  epochs  of  ItomaB 

law,  66?,  rt  trg. 
GloesBtora,  the,  60S,  627. 

4;h-™riii.".  ^■mI^e^'^r,  431. 
4;ij:](Ii>1>qIi1,  (■mficroi-,  431. 
Goths  driTcn  from  Rome  bj  Belisarins, 

473. 
Gracchi,  aeditbnt  of,  226. 
iimcchus,  Cniiia,  JfUI. 
Ornco-RoniaD  law,   works   on,  KatteRd 

after  captnre  of  Constantinople,  61 1. 
Grecian  poetiy  inflaence  of,  406. 
Gi«ek  language  at  ConEtaatinople,  462. 
litiTBlore.  revival  of  fi46. 
tuiiguBge  and  literature  introdneed 
into  the  W««,B11. 
Gregorian  Code,  382,  «t  leq. 
Giegorj  Dozapater,  Kholiaat,  607. 

Ha^otheodoiitDB,  scholiast,  TiOT, 


I   JIatta  eojert,  160. 

I  praeitt,  160. 

1  iua,  1S9. 

I   lltcrcditHs  jaccna,  606. 

1    ll!treli(^.696. 

'   llermodoms,  97 

I   Jlcrmogtniuii  Cixk',  382,  et  ttq. 

I   Hemici,  the,  II. 

{   Ilcxabiblon,  the,  509. 

pabliahed  at  Paiia,  S13. 
j   Iloetis,  ISO,  672. 

Ilamanists,  school  o^  M6. 

Hans,  Brst  appeanuce  o(  489. 


I   IlicriaQs,  the,  1 1. 

I    l);norantia,  d3S. 

I    illnsln!s,lhr,303. 

I    IninKca.  ancestral,  183. 

;      irpiihes.  602. 

i   Iitipcrator,  origin  of  title,  278,  n 

I   Imperinin,  60,  TS. 

I»  aaxilittm  pUbit,  9S. 

Infamia,  698. 
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Infans,  definition  of,  601. 
Infortiatnm,  the,  536. 
Ingenuos,  27,  571,  572. 
In  integmm  restitntio,  245. 
In  jure  cessio,  135,  680. 
Innocentins,  298. 
Inqnilini,  the,  402,  570. 
Institutes,  Justinian's,  458,  499. 
Imtrumenta,  when  res  mandin  and  res 

nee  mandpi,  618,  n. 
pnblica,  prirata,  642. 
Intentio,  218,  684,  et  teq, 
Intercedere— cessio,  93, 187, 191. 
Intercessio  coUegae,  98. 
Interdictnm,  244,  et  teq,,  689. 

disnsed,  868. 
Interpretatio,  185. 
InTOcatio  in  jns,  1 00. 
Irnerins,  467>  528. 
Isidoms,  498. 
Ires  of  Chartres,  524. 

J. 

Jacobns,  a  glossator,  530. 
Jews,  statns  of,  596. 
John  Nomophylax,  507. 

of  Antioch,  464,  498. 
Jadex,  office  of,  155. 

monopoly  destroyed,  239,  240. 
Jadicatas,  584. 

Jvdieem  sumere — ejerare^  676. 
Jndices,  annual  list  of,  bj  praetor  nrb.,  240. 
seUcti,  in  alho  relati,  240,  681. 
majores,  363. 
pedanei,  361,  364. 
JndioU  postulatio,  142. 
Judicium  dabo—in  dnplumf  245. 
Jvges  juris,  237,  267. 

when  disused,  862. 
Julian,  emp.,  his  character  and  policy,  408. 

professor  of  law,  465. 
Juliani  noTellarum  epitome,  465. 
Juris  epitomae,  423. 

interpretatio,  209. 
yeteres  anctores,  326. 
Jurisdiction  of  judex,  centum  viri,  recupcra- 

tores,  163,  681. 
Jurisprudence,  decline  of,  379. 


Jurists,  Boman,  of  dififerent  perio 
et  ieq, 

list  of  works  quoted  in  Pandec 
et  ieq. 

two  schools  of,  302. 
Jus,  as  distinguished  from  lex,  in 
tion  of  Alaric,  435. 

and  judidnm,  868,  871,  674. 

definition  of,  665. 

ciritatis,  575. 

JSUannm,  212. 

.SdiUum,  249. 

capiendi  ex  teatamento,  311. 

Flayiannm,  165. 

gentium,  50,  et  seq,  672,  639. 

honorarium,  244. 

honorum,  171, 178. 

Italicum,  175,  257,  834,  618. 

Latii,  LatinitatiB,  174,  178,  25 

optimum,  171—178,  672—676. 

Papiriannm,  207. 

pnetorinm,  249. 

Quiritium,  171—179. 

Buffragii,  171—178. 

eondere,/undere,  325. 

respondendi,  325,  et  seq, 

liberomm,  375,  396,  et  teq, 

civitatis,  conceded  to  all,  339. 

in  re,  ad  rem,  distinction  not 
in  Roman  law  proper,  651. 

dieit,  addieU,  189,  245. 

principale,  417. 

civile  privatum,  original  elemt 
41,  et  teq. 

civile  Papiriannm,  70. 

liatii  and  Italicum  under  the  em 
334,  et  teq,  613. 

veteris  Latii,  335. 
Justffi  nuptise,  128—134,  575—684. 
Justinian,  emperor,  439. 

his  character  and  reign,  474. 

law  of,  after  fall  of  Byzantine  e 
514. 

its  position  at  Papal  court,  519. 


K. 


Kelts,  the,  9. 
King,  the,  41. 
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Eing,  not  hereditary,  75. 

powers  of,  76. 
Koran,  The,  introdaced  bj  the  Tarks,  510. 


Labeo,  302. 

Lance,  symbol  of  Qniritarian  power,  42, 80. 

Lanee  lioioque  conceptum,  117. 

Land  or  colonies,  179. 

Lanfranc,  a  professor  of  law,  528. 

Lanzi,  4. 

Lascari,  John,  546. 

Latini,  260,  336,  576. 

joniani,  173,  n.,  336,  572,  576. 
yeteres,  173. 
colonarii,  180,  576. 
Law,  idea  of,  561. 

definition  of,  by  Fanl,  Celsns,  Ulpian, 
&c.,  562. 
by  OrtoUn,  562,  n. 
consequence  of,  565. 
elements,  three,  of,  565. 
state  of,  in  Justinian's  time,  441. 
liawyers,  Boman,  their  influence,  299. 
liCgati  Ciesaris,  280. 

Leges  applied  in  Justinian's  time  to  writ- 
ings of  authorized  jurists,  457. 
agraris,  226. 
curiatte,  70. 
frumentarifc,  233. 
jndidarisB,  239. 
Julia  et  Fapia,  308,  346,  393. 
Regife,  70. 
SacriB,  93. 
tabellariA,  263,  n. 
Valerice,  88. 
Xn  Tabularum,  96. 
plebisdta,  aenatib-consulta,  defined, 
184. 
Legis  acUones,  140,  677,  et  seq, 

replaced  by  formulae,  217, 
267,  273,  673. 
Legislation  under  French  consulate,  551. 
Legialatoros,  296,  326,  457. 
Leo  the  Isaurian,  501. 
Levis  nota,  594. 
Lex  Africani,  327. 
annua,  247,  264,  n. 


Lex  Apuleia,  232. 

majestatis  (treason),  238. 
Atinia,  265. 
Aurelia  jud.,  240. 
^butia,  215,  et  ieq.,  273, 680. 
.£lia  Sentia,  315. 

Calpumia,  216. 

de  repet,  238. 
Cassia  tabellaria,  263,  n. 
Canuleia   de   eonnubio    patrum   et 

plebU,  147, 585. 
Cornelia  jud.,  240—252. 
de  edictis,  244. 
de  faUis,  252. 
de  sicariis,  252. 
curiata,  50,  75, 291. 
decemviralis,  96. 
Dei,  426. 

de  imperio  Yespasiani,  292. 
de  responais  prndentum,  830. 
Fabia  de  plagio^  238. 
Flayia,232. 
Fnria  Caninia,  315. 

testamentaria,  216. 
Gabinia  tabellaria,  263. 
Gondobada,  437. 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  259. 
Hortensia  deplebUcitU,  166, 241. 
imperii,  292. 
Julia,  250. 

judiciaria,  216,  240. 

agraria,  238. 

munidpalis,  259. 

de  maritandia  ocdinibus,  308. 
Juliae,  216,  278. 
Junia  Norbana,  317,  336. 
Lidnia  de  modo,  228. 

de  sere  alieno,  229. 
Mucia  de  ciritate,  238. 
LiTia,232. 

jud.,  240. 
Luctatia  de  ri,  238. 
Maria  de  ambitu,  238. 
Fapiria,  71. 

Fapia  Foppsea,  308,  585. 
Fetillia  Fapiria,  de  nexii,  164. 
Flautia,  250. 
FUDtoria,602. 


Scmpronii  agnria,  £31. 

fnimentariB,  S33. 
jndiciaria,  23!). 
Servilia  jad.,  239. 

Bccnnda  jud.,  2.19. 
Titta,  232. 
Thnria  agraris,  232. 
Tfacododana,  or  Brerialy  of  Alatic, 

130. 
Tribnnicifl,  72. 

Valeria  Horatia,  Dejihbiteitii,  1J7. 
Lib/!ralia  $ttidia,  6'J5. 
liber  Icgnm,  136. 

antbentjcanun,  467. 
IJbcrtini— libera,  G71. 
JAhvrtj,  669,  670,  n. 
LibripenB,  81. 
I.iceatiaCes  of  law,  48S. 
Lictore,  188. 

Ligurei,  tho,  9.  i 

Ijnea  recta,  tnuiiTeras,  obliqaa,  ci  trans-  i 

Terso,  k  latere,  68T. 
Jjttcra  BonotiieiiBu,  G2S. 
LitteriB  contr.,  138,  272,  G5fl. 
Ijocatio  condnrtio,  273,  669. 
Lombards,  conqaeBtB  of,  611. 
LonginDS,  GL  CowoB,  307. 
Lnceres,  the,  14. 
LucDDiou,  the,  14,  21. 


Murius,  conquests  of,  249. 
Marriage,  theory  of,  129. 


rcfop 


D  law  of 


plrbeian  mode  o 
Manii,  the,  II. 
Martinua,  Gosia,  glossator 
MaguriDB  SabinD»,  achool  a 
Atater  familiaa,  C79. 
Mntthew  Blastares,  work  o 
Maxim  us  comitiatas,  65. 
Jlente  eapti,  603. 
Itlirati,  1,  6. 
Michael  Attaliota,  608. 

ralsulogns,  610. 
Micron,  or  Synopus  mmor, 
Mililniy  diTiaions,  61. 
Ministeriani,  392. 
Mithridatea  conquered,  261 
^lodcatJDiu  (jariit),  302. 
Mncianna  (jniiat),  SOI. 
Mons  Cteliag,  13. 

Qnirinalis,  IS,  16. 


Mucins  ScfBTota  (jurist),  St 
Mnnicipia,  176, 177,  267—! 
Mutunm  contract,  272,  657i 
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NexDs,  92,  582. 

Niebohr,  character  of  his  work,  5, 15,  et  teq. 
Nomen  transcriptitiom,  658. 
Nomocanons,  509. 

of  John  of  Antioch,  464. 

anthorship  disputed,  500,  n. 

of  Photins,  610. 
NoH  liquet,  237. 
Nov8B  leges,  308,  317. 
NoTatio,  661. 
Novelise,  name  first  osed,  420,  461,  499, 

505,  514,  540. 
Nnda  detentio,  665. 
Numa,  43. 

law  of,  in  time  of  Cicero,  71. 

religions  institutions  ascribed  to,  42. 
Nnncnpatio,  138. 
NnptisB,  128, 684. 

O. 

Obligatio'ex  contractu,  qnasi  ex  contractu, 
660. 
ex  nialeficio,  quasi  ex  maleficio, 

ih, 
the  basis  of  all  rights,  648. 
nature  of,  663. 
properly  so  called,  655. 
definition  of,  by  Justinian,  655. 
creation  of,  656. 
Obligationes  pnetoria),  honorarise,   natu- 

rales,  civiles,  655. 
Obligations  and  contracts,  137,  272,  et  teq. 
Octarius  Oesar,  master  of  Rome,  257. 
Odoacer  seizes  Italy,  481. 

expelled  by  Ostrogoths,  482. 
Odofredus,  516,  637. 

Offices  under  the  empire,  279,  et  seq,,  369. 
of  empire  under  Constantine,  389. 
Onus  probandi,  rule  of,  648. 
Optimum  jus,  572,  676. 
Opusculnm   de   parentelce    gradibus,    St 

Damian,  619. 
de  jure,  by  Michael  Attaliota, 
608. 
Oratio  principis^  286. 
Orbi,  the,  310. 

penalties  against,  abrogated,  393. 
Ordinaria  judida,  217—225,  678—681. 


Origines  (Cato),  3. 
Orleans,  school  of  law  at,  632. 
Orthcdoxi,  catkolici,  695. 
Ostia  founded,  63,  74. 
Ostrogoths  established  in  Italy,  433. 
Ovilia,  Toting  barriers,  268. 
Oxford  school  of  law  founded  by  Vacarins, 
630. 


P. 

Pacta,  273,  666. 

Paqanit  as  distinct  from  militet,  695. 

Palatini,  392. 

Pandectae  Florentinse,  536. 

Pandects  of  Justinian,  447. 

Pannormia,  the,  524. 

Papal  court,  influence  of,  on  Boman  law, 

618. 
Papian,  the,  law  of  Burgundians,  622. 
Papiani  responsa,  482. 
Papinian,  301,  333. 
Papinianista,  486. 
Papirius,  70. 
Parricidium,  89. 
Pasquier,  Estienne,  645,  et  seq. 
Paterfamilias,  678. 

power  of,  42. 
Patres  majomm  et  minorum  gentium,  89, 
76. 
et  conscript!,  39. 
Patricians,  19,  29,  80. 
Patricii,  390. 

Patrons  and  clients,  19,  ^  $eq, 
Paul  the  Deacon,  463,  n.,  617. 
Paulus,  Julius,  302,  864. 

notes  of,  on  Papinian  invalidated  by 
constitutions,  879,  et  seq. 
Payt  de  loi  Bomaine,  649. 
droit  Scrii,  649. 
eauiumiert,  649,  650. 
PecuUum,  403,  606. 

quasi  castrans,  394. 
adyentitium,  394. 
Pecunia,  81,  621. 

ewpensa  lata,  658. 
aecepta  relata,  ib, 
PegananSy  school  of,  302. 

Z  Z 


PclasBi,  tbt.  9. 

Pmtcctna  pratoriGs,  282. 

PemetUbrun,  81. 

aDEonanun,  282,  392. 

I'erdaellea,  IBS. 

Tigilnm,  282,  892. 

Peregrim,  198,  672. 

Pntrogativa,  64. 

»fWr  CMwalla,  676. 

Pr/tieriptio,  683. 

Prssea  pcoTinciio,  280. 

Pretor,  153,  202. 

PersaDa,  idea  of.  667. 

peregrinnB,  198,  MC,  57i 

extincUon  of,  607. 

nrbaniis,  246. 

ProgmaUc  aanction  of  Jastiniaa 

Philoxanea.  >  joriit,  m. 

law,  681. 

PbocM,«  jurist,  «8. 

Priacni,  Tarqnin,  name  deriTed, 

llctni,  the.  11. 

Probatk),  641. 

Pig  used  ID  Mcriflce,  61. 

Figaotit  wpio,  1*2, 679. 

anetnm,  609. 

Ilgnoi,  278, 667,  670. 

Procooanla,  203. 

Pi9a,6IS,  61S. 

Procnleiani,  Bchool  of,  302,  rf  t, 

Placentinna,  gloBMtor,  630. 

ProfBwioM  at  Rome,  596. 

name,  80. 

of  Roman  law  prohibited  h; 

682. 

colleee  of  pontiffs,  192. 

ProftBSores  jnris  civilia,  804. 

Plebbcita,  94. 

Proletarii,  69,  et  teq. 

ProljUe,  486. 

Pompcy,  conqucaU  of,  268. 

I'omponinB,  328. 

Propnetor,  204. 

Pomptina  (tribe),  69,  n. 

Proprietas— dominium— mancip 

Pom  Soblicine,  63. 

ProTinces,eaCablisbment  of,  201 

Pontifex  maximna,  78,  188. 

Provincial  popnli,  279. 

Popnli  scita,  95. 

Ctesaria,  280- 

Popvhim  Imtmre,  57. 

ProToeatio  ad  pnjnilu^^  88,  90, 

Populas,  30. 

Pabertas,  601,  602. 

Posscssio,  665,  H  leq. 

Pablicaoi,  204. 

corpomlis,  natnralis,  civilis,  ib. 

I'lihliee  retpondere,  211. 

distinct  from  proprietas,  iJ. 

Prblilins  Pbilo,  166. 

PimicwaiB,199,  n. 

PoatQlatio,  220. 

Potcstaa  patria,  270,  680. 

over  slate,  270,  "80. 

Q. 

marital,  270,  680. 

Quicstio,  236. 

Practice  of  law  at  Rome,  297. 

do  veneficlis,  236. 

Prfficeptores,  3(H. 

de  homieidiis,  236. 

de  clandeatinis   conjn 

Pnefeclo™,  179,  202. 

236. 

Pratectns  nrbi,  281,  892. 

pcculatuB,  238. 

esUblbhed  at  Constantinople,  ^08. 

de  Ti,  238. 
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Qnfestiones  perpetace,  284,  et  $eq.,  266. 
Qaaestorcs  parricidii,  88,  lb9. 

of  revenae,  89. 

candidati,  282. 

sacri  palatii,  391. 
Qoatuoryiri,  177,  266. 
Querquctulanas,  Mons,  13. 
Q.  PubliUos  Fhilo,  66. 
Qainqnaginta  decisiones,  444. 
Qainqueviri,  172,  266. 
Qairini  (tribe),  69,  n. 
Qoirites,  origin  of  name,  12. 
Quoting  the  Digest,  mode  of,  472. 

R. 

Races,  earij  Italian,  9,  et  teq, 
Radagaisns  inyades  Italy,  430. 

defeated  by  Stilico,  430. 
Ratum  ncn  habeho,  245. 
Ravenna  made  capital  of  Ostrogoths,  433. 
Reciperatio,  158,  n. 
Rector  provinciie,  892. 
Recnperatores,  156. 

prov.,  204. 
Reditus  (rent),  403. 
Regium  concilinm,  40. 
Religion,  effects  on  cItiI  rights,  695. 
Repetita  pralectionetf  4G0. 
Rcpoigatio  vctenim  legnm,  by  Leo,  502. 
Res,  general  idea  of,  608. 

mancipi,  nee  manripi,  185,  614,  et  $eq. 

f  ongibUes,  272,  61 1. 

corporales,  incorporalcs,  610,  624. 

dirini  jnris,  humani  juris,  610,  624. 

sacrsB,  611. 

religioss,  611. 

sacra  familiie,  611. 

omnium,  publica;,  uniyersitatis,  singu- 
lorum,  nullius,  620,  et  seq. 

in  nostro  patrimonio,  extra  nostrum 
patrimonium,  621. 

mobiles,  immobiles,  628. 

BoU,  624. 

principales,  625. 

quae  pondere,  &c.  constant,  626. 

in  gonere,  627. 
Rescriptae  imp.,  287. 
JUipondere  puhliee,  S94. 
popnlo,  295. 


Resiponsa  prudentum,  205,  298. 

signata,  294. 
Revenue,  56. 
Right  of  way,  137. 
Rights,  creation  of,  647. 

classification  of,  647. 
all,  consist  in  obligations,  648. 
absolute  and  ix'lative,  distinction 
foreign  to  Roman  law,  652. 
Rogatio  Marcia,  232. 

Servilia  Rulli,  232. 
Roman  law,  most  flourishing  epoch  of,  271. 
Rome,  name  of,  held  sacred,  7. 

origin  of,  2,  et  seq. 
Romulus,  what  institutions  ascribed  to, 
19. 
law  ascribed  to,  41. 
Rostrum,  126. 

S. 

Sabatina  (tribe),  69,  n. 
Sabini,  the,  11. 
Sabinians,  school  of,  302. 
Sacer  etto,  48. 
Sacra,  131. 

familia,  577. 
privata,  35,  48. 
pnblica,  48,  45. 
gentilitia,  27,  577. 
Sacramentum,  223,  678. 
Sacred  law,  77. 
Sacrifices,  human,  disused,  48. 

occasionally  offered  in 
late  times,  44. 
Salvius  Valens,  801. 

Julianns,  801,  319,  827. 
Savigny,  character  of  his  works,  522. 
Scaptia  (tribe),  69,  n. 
Scholn,  304. 
Scholia,  scholiasts,  605. 
Schools  of  law  established  at  Rome,  411, 
480. 
at  Ck>nstantinople  and  Bcrytns,  440. 
Sella  curulis,  188. 
Senate,  28. 

origin  of  name,  28. 
under  emperors,  368. 
Senators,  nomber  of,  89. 
Senatiki-consnltnm,  force  of,  241,  ^  $eq, 

zz2 


BiUnianam,  28fi. 
MBC«doniBiiniD,  !BG. 
VeUeiannm,  285. 
Trebelliwiiun,  386. 
NcTOniuinm,  286. 
TertolUftlitini,  376,  D.,  39f). 
Oiphitiwmm,  STS,  □. 
encR»chmeDtof,anjiiBprii'atQni,2S6. 
the  kst,  369,  n. 
Senteotue,  220. 

et  opiDioors  joriKODBDltonmi,  822. 
Septa,  votiog  burien,  268. 
Serri  cennti,  40S. 
Serriul  TDlIiaB,  6S. 
Sex,  in  relatioD  to  BomBQ  law,  Gd9. 

preference  of,  not  recognized  iu  Boman 
law,  681. 
S»x  centnriEG,  61. 
BQfFragia,  61. 
Saxtns  .iGlias,  207. 

C^ling  Africanns,  327. 
8icMii,  the,  9,  «t  *rq, 
SIcDli,  the,  9,  et  ug. 
Silentiarii,  392. 
Slaverj-,  6G9,  570. 
Slaves,  Btatns  of,  G67,  a. 
Societaa,  273,  6S9. 
Socii,  260. 

Latini,  180,  676. 
SodaloB,  119. 
Solum  proviticiale,  172,  tt  leq.,  Gl  2,  et  teq. 

Italic  am,  ib. 
Solnti,  683. 

Solntio  imagiaaria,  661. 
Terbis,  iJ. 
lit  tens,  i*. 
per  IB8  et  libram,  ib. 
Spadones,  603. 
Species,  627. 
Spectabiles,  the,  398. 
Sponsalia,  686. 

Sponno-atipalatio,  138,  273, 6u7. 
Btadones  j  as  docentiom,  ISO. 
StAtDl,  idea  of,  668. 

elements  of,  G68. 
law  of,  G9I. 
amittitur.aHi. 


Statot,  mtOatvr,  691. 

of  indiTidDKb,  679. 
Stellalina  (tribe),  6S,  n. 
Stephen  of  Beiytoa,  498. 
Stipendiam,  161. 
Stipniatio,  278. 
St  I.0IU8,  oidinanca  of,  M9. 
Stoics,  schools  of.  at  Rtatie,  226. 
Stodiofii,  the,  S04. 
Stnprnm,  684. 
Snbjecti,  261. 
SnccewioD,  low  of,  according  i 

Tables,  138. 
Snicide,  prevalence  of,  &t  Bofue, 
SaijvrU,  192,  676. 
Sordi  et  mnti,  603. 
S^'Ua,  criminal  jnriadictioii  nndt 
Sjnnbatina,  498. 
SyngTBpluB,  642. 
Sjnopsis  Banlicomro,  SOS. 

Legam  of  Micluwl  C 


Tsbells,  voting,  268,  n. 
Tables,  Twelve,  tbe,  102,  «t  leg. 
of  Lyons,  186,  n. 
of  Malaga,  269- SSS. 
Tabnla  Heracleensii,  2S8. 
Tabnl«  accepti  et  expend,  668. 
Tage8,21. 

Tarqninins  Priscos,  49,  64. 
Taxation,  67,  et  teq. 

citizens  freed  from  dii 
Tcrcntina  (tribe),  69,  n. 
Testamenti  fsctio,  811—817. 
Te$taaitntmn  ealatit  cemitiU,  1 
per  les  et  libnun,  ; 
per  mancipationeo 
inofficiosnm,  273. 
Tballcleo,  498. 
Theodoric,    king   of   Ostrogoth 

Odoacer,  432. 
Theodoras  of  Uermopolis,  498. 
Tbeodosias,  his  code,  416. 

projects  extended  co 
Theophilus,  law  commissioner  ni 
tinian,  461,  476. 
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Tiberius  Corancanios,  207. 

imp.,  316. 
Time  and  place,  elements  of  legal  acts,  640. 
Toga  prsetexta  et  virilis,  57,  195. 
Toulouse,  capital  of    Visigoth   kings  in 
south  of  France,  483. 
school  of  law  at,  532. 
Traditio,  668. 
Tres  libri,  the,  540. 
Tribes,  ex  locis,  68,  et  seq. 
mral,  68. 

seniores,  jnniores,  262. 
the  three  great,  31. 
Tribonian,  446—478. 
Tribonianisms,  450. 
Tribnles,  33,  69. 
Tribuni  plebis,  93, 185. 
ferarii,  266. 
monitales,  266. 
capitales,  266. 
militum,  148. 
TVibvnvm  appellare^  191. 
Tribus,  34. 
Tributarii,  402,  570. 
Tributum,  280. 
Tripertita,  207-212. 

Triumrirate    of    Fompey,    Crassus    and 
Caesar,  253. 
Antony,  Lopidns,  Octavins,  255. 
Triumvirs,  142. 
Tromentina  (tribe),  69,  n. 
Tnllns  Ilostilius,  49,  50. 
Turin  Gloss,  the,  446. 
Tnrpitudo,  594. 
Tutelage,  604. 
TyrrhenianSy  the,  9. 

U. 

Ufentina  (tribe),  69,  n. 
Ugo,  glossator,  530. 
Ulpian,  301,  364. 

notes  of,  on  Papinian  inyalidated,  379. 
UmbrianB,  9,  et  seq, 
Usncapio,  668. 

Usvrpatum  ire  trinoctio,  586. 
Usns,  664,  670. 

as  to  women,  582,  584. 

avetoritai,  110,  n. 


V. 

Vacarius,  glossator,  530. 

Valentinian    III.    publishes    Theodoeian 

Code,  418. 
Valerius  Soranus,  7. 
Vandals  in  Africa  reconquered,  478. 
Varro,  his  division  of  histcnic  period,  15. 
Vectigal,  180,  201. 
Veii,  siege  of,  151. 
Velati,  59. 
Vclina  (tribe).  69,  n. 
Verbis  J  contracts,  138,  657,  et  seq. 
Vibenna,  13. 

Vico,  character  of  his  work,  3, 16. 
Victories  of  Belisarius  and  Narses,  473. 
Villici,  404. 
Vindicta,  148. 
Vindius  Varus,  801. 
Tiritim,  votes  taken,  37. 
Vis,  its  legal  effects,  638. 
Visigoths,  vrith  Franks  and  Borgundians, 
divide  the  West,  430. 

establish  themselves  in  Gaul,  488. 

driven  out  by  the  Franks,  437. 
Volsci,  the,  10. 
Voting,  mode  of,  2G3. 
Vulgate— versio  vulgata,  638. 

W. 
War,  ceremony  observed  in  declaring,  51. 
civil,  Marius  and  Sylla,  251. 
with  Cimbri  and  Teutons,  250. 
with  GauU,  152,  249. 
with  Jugurtha,  249. 
with  Aiithridates,  258. 
Punic,  199,  n. 
social,  250. 
servile,  252. 
with  Veii,  151. 
Western  empire  broken  np  by  barbarians, 

429. 
WilU  of  soldiers,  876. 
Women,  position  of,  under  Roman  law, 
699. 

Z. 

Zachariffi,  his  work  on  Byzantine  law,  512, 

et  seq. 
Ziizius,  Johannes,  646. 
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THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  SOCIAL  CONDITION  &  HISTORY 

OF 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

By  ILTUDUS  T.  PRICHARD,  Esq.,  F.S.S., 

BABRISTEa-AT-LAW. 


The  Mutinies  in  Rajpootana. 

1  vol.  Svo. 

A  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  MUTINY  AT 
NUSSEERABAD,  with  subsequent  Residence  at  Jodhpore,  and 
Journey  across  the  Desert  into  Sind,  together  with  an  Account  of  the 
Outbreak  at  Neemuch  and  Attack  on  Mount  Aboo. 

{Parker  ^  Son,  West  Strand.     I860,) 


How  to  Manage  It. 

3  vols.  8t0. 

A  HISTORICAL  NOVEL,  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  THE  INDIAN 
MUTINY.  {Bentley.     1865.) 

"  An  extremely  interesting  book.  It  gires  a  better  idea  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Hindo8tan,  both  among  natires  and  EoiDpeans,  at  the  ontbreak  of  that  awfnl  rerolt 
than  anj  light  book  we  have  ever  jet  read.  Its  property  of  lightness  in  reading  is  as 
conspicnons  as  the  gravity  of  the  snbjecc  matter." — Globe. 

**  The  author  possesses  an  intimate  experience  of  life  in  India." — Dailf  Nem$. 

<<  One  of  the  best  novels  of  the  day."— JbAn  Bull. 

**  A  very  striking  historical  novel,  containing  by  far  the  most  vivid  picture  of  the 
Indian  mutiny  yet  presented  to  the  public" — Spectator. 

"  The  weaknesses,  follies  and  shortcomings  of  every  class  are  stripped  with  un- 
sparing hand,  and  it  fares  ill  with  any  one,  whether  native  or  European,  civilian  or 
military,  who  falls  under  Mr.  Prichard*s  keen  and  unerring  sarcasm.  •  •  •  An 
instructive  picture  of  a  most  extraordinaiy  period,  surpassing  most  novels  we  have 
seen  in  humour,  pathos,  vigour,  and  honesty  of  purpose." — Atkeiueum. 

*'  A  most  able  and  admirable  production.  The  author's  sketches  of  the  character 
and  opinions  of  the  natives,  his  delineation  of  their  superstitions,  fanaticism  and  capa- 
city fur  intrigue,  are  remarkable  and  intere8ting."»JvWm{ii^  Pott. 

**  Mr.  Prichard's  story  stands  out  prominently  from  among  the  general  herd  of 
novels.'* — London  Review. 
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The  History  of  the  Admixiistratioii  of  Inc 

From  1859  to  IS68.  {MaemillaH  i 

2  Ml*.  Sat. 


"  Mr.  Prichard  bas  McnmaUKd  an  immeiue  annimt  of 
India  in  the  tiro  voIdhkb  befon  lu.  The  whole  coune  of  ib 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown  ib  detailed  and  cotmdered.  We  cmn  hi 
recommend  the  work  to  all  who  an  in  asf  waj- intereeted  in  the  progteo  of  Ind 
Standard. 

"  A  moat  ample  and  lacid  hiator^rof  Che  connbyat  large,  with  interapersed  dl 
at  frequent  intcrvalB  which  ileal  with  snch  importanC  hiitorical  elements  i 
physical  featntca  of  Che  TarionB  prorinces,  natnrai  prodncta,  trade,  meana  of  cc 
nication,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  occnpant  tribes.  •  •  •  The  recent  t 
and  condition  of  India,  their  relation  to  the  immediate  past  and  the  immediate  1 
and  that  ia  all  departments,  civil,  military,  legal  and  commercial,  hare  been  dea 
in  a  manner  which  great  knowledge,  personal  experience  indefatigable  indaati 
sound  jndgment  cauld  alone  attun." — Bamba]/  Bazette. 

"  We  are  mistaken  if  these  rolnmes  are  not  widely  read  by  oar  oonntrjn 
faithful  records,  written  hj  an  able,  thonsbtfal  and  oteerrant  man,  who  faaa  b 
nsually  good  opportunities  of  making  bunself  acqnainted  with  his  aabject."- 
JUagaxine  and  Quarterly  IterUw. 

"  The  work  before  as  is  an  able  and  honest  endeaTonr  to  snpplj  thartniKtilj  ■ 
that  mnst  have  been  keenly  felt  bj  many  of  those  interested  in  recent  IndiMi  p 
— a  book,  viz.,  of  history  and  reference  for  the  period  which  has  elapaed  aiii 
extinction  of  the  Company's  rale,  and  embracing  the  careers  of  Canning,  Elg; 
Lawrence.  •  ■  •  Upon  every  conceivable  subject  connected  with  recent  I 
history,  the  student  will  find  in  it  information  ample,  concise  and  clear." — Atu 

"  Wo  can  lioncstly  recommend  Mr.  Prichard's  history  of  the  late  decade  as  . 
Venient  book  of  reference,  thoroughly  tmstworthy  as  to  its  facta  and  fignraa,  t 
the  opinions  hazarded  and  the  conclnaions  arrived  at  are  not  always  nnannailali 
Calcutta  Engliikman. 

"  A  period  which  includes  the  great  famines  of  I8SI  and  1866,  the  Umbej 
Bhotan  campaigns,  the  growth  and  collapse  of  the  Bombay  cotton  mania,  the  pr 
of  tea  cniture  in  Bengal  and  Upper  India,  the  indigo  distarbuicea,  the  apreaa  o 
ways  and  canals,  the  introduction  of  the  penal  code,  the  great  impulse  given  ' 
new  order  of  things  political  to  the  mental,  social  and  material  life  of  aU  Hiat 
— all  these  subjects  are  handled  by  Mr.  Prichard  with  the  pen  of  a  well-iii£ 
critic  and  an  ioforming  writer.  •  *  ■  To  all  who  would  know  what  Indi 
been  doing  in  the  last  ten  years,  these  volumes  will  he  found  to  present  a  detail* 
generally  sufficient  ansnor." — Alleii't  Indian  Mail. 

"  These  volumes  are  manifc.'-lly  the  work  of  a  ebrewd  observer  who  btta  ] 
many  years  in  India,  and  who  gives  us  a  non-ofDcial  view  of  the  history  of  til 

on  education,  social  progress,  the  bislcry  of  legislation,  finance,  hygiene  and  sani 
in  India.  •  "  ■  A  book  which  any  officer  likely  lo  have  to  take  a  torn  at  I 
service  would  do  well  to  master." — Omilbum'i  United  Srrrice  JUagatine. 

"  An  able  illustration  of  the  present  condition  of  India." — Morning  Pott. 

"  A  new  govemmcnt.a  re-organi/ed  army,  a  te-modellcd  judicature. new  Caxe 
financial  arrangements,  vait  agrienltural  chflni;es,  and  aa  immense  inflnx  of  capii 
diizied  the  observer  that  at  the  commencement  of  1869  he  could  hardly  recogtii 
India  of  1857.    Worthily  to  describe  the  events  of  such  a  period  would  ovett 
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might  be  thought,  the  ablest  writer.  It  is  no  small  praise,  then,  when  we  say  that 
Mr.  Prichard  has  left  few  topics  untoached,  and  is  always  clear,  always  interesting 
and  deserving  attention,  even  in  places  where  his  information  could  not  possibly  be 
complete.  He  has  written  a  book  which  will  assist  the  stndent  of  Indian  affairs  and 
save  him  the  trouble  of  innumerable  references.*' — Atherupum. 

**  A  work  which,  while  it  forms  no  mean  addition  to  general  historical  literature, 
will  be  to  the  student  of  Indian  Administration  a  standard  book  of  reference." — 
Overland  Mail. 


The  Clironicles  of  Budgepore. 

2  vols.  Svo. 

(  rV,  ff.  Allen  4-  Co.) 

"  It  is  seldom  that  a  book  is  to  be  found  which  so  entirely  carries  out  its  purpose 
as  this.  It  professes  to  be  intended  to  illustrate  some  characteristics  of  social  and 
official  life  in  Upper  India,  both  in  European  and  native  society,  and  to  show  the 
quaint  results  which  an  indiscriminate  and  often  injudicious  engrafting  of  habits  and 
ideas  of  Western  civilization  upon  Oriental  stock  is  calculated  to  produce  •  •  • 
and  it  is  meant,  while  seeking  to  amuse,  to  draw  attention,  under  the  guise  of  fiction, 
to  serious  abuses  and  defects,  patent  to  all  who  have  studied  British  India  from  an 
impartial  or  independent  point  of  view.  It  can  be  assuredly  said  that  every  atom  of 
this  purpose  is  literally  fulfilled.  •  •  •  The  craft  and  subtle  diplomacy  of  the 
natives,  and  the  extraordinary  influences  over  the  government  officials  which  many  of 
them  succeed  in  obtaining,  are  most  si^;nificant1y  exhibited.  •  •  •  One  of  the 
peculiarities,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  merits  of  this  book,  is  that  its  range  extends  over 
so  long  a  period  that  it  embraces  chronicles  of  the  state  of  things  which  existed  in  the 
comparatively  early  time  of  the  rule  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  early  as  Warren 
Hastings,  as  well  as  that  which  is  now  in  being.  *  *  *  It  would  be  almost  vain 
to  set  down  within  a  reasonable  space  any  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
the  contents  of  this  book.  In  two  small  volumes  are  concentrated  an  immense  amount 
of  entertaining  matter,  as  well  as  of  suggestive  illustrations  of  the  working,  adminis- 
trative and  social,  of  that  great  anomaly, — the  rule  of  India  by  England.  It  is  the 
happy  art  of  ]Mr.  Prichard  to  be  able  ridentem  dicer e  verum,  and,  while  he  indites  a 
most  amusing  series  of  stories,  in  almost  every  sentence  to  point  a  moral." — Morning 
Post 

"  A  very  true  and  piquant  eoppotS  of  the  faults  and  follies  of  homan  nature— more 
especially  in  its  official  phase — m  British  India." — Anatio. 

"  The  work  ^nerallv  has  high  value  as  a  picture  of  political  and  social  defects  in 
our  rule  in  India,  which  are  not  so  well  known  as  they  ought  to  be  in  this  country. 
But  in  their  present  amusing  form  they  can  scarcely  fau  to  attract  attention." — 
Crrajthie. 

**  To  those  who  have  yet  to  read  these  volumes  for  the  first  time,  we  can  promise 
a  good  deal  of  amusement,  combined,  if  they  chance  to  need  it,  with  an  equal  amount 
of  information,  not  always  in  itself  amusing.  *  *  *  A  marked  vein  of  shrewd 
satire  flows  through  his  work,  and  the  comic  scenes  are  at  times  set  off  by  touches 
of  unexpected  paUios." — Allen* s  Indian  Mail. 
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The  Cliroiiometrical  Chart  of  the  History 

of  England. 

Price  2i.  2*. 

This  Chart  is  as  esseutial  to  the  study  of  History  as  is  a  Map  to  the  study 
of  Geography.  By  locaUzing  each  event,  it  entirely  removes  the 
difficulty  of  Chronology.  The  opinions  of  Lords  Cairns,  Brougham, 
PalmerstoD,  Shafteshury,  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte,  Thiers,  Gaizot, 
Mignet,  Carlyle,  Hook,  Froude,  Laurie,  &c.,  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  G£Orge  Philip,  32,  Fleet  Street 

Extract  from  ''THE  TIMES/'  Febniary  10th,  1868. 

"An  attempt  to  teach  history  bj  what  geographers  call  '  projection '  is  certainlj  a 
novelty  even  among  the  phenomena  of  m<xiem  cdacation.  This,  howerer,  is  the 
object  of  the  '  Chart '  above  mentioned.  It  is  a  map,  not  of  a  country,  bat  of  a 
period.  Mr.  Nasmith's  fundamental  idea  is  that  the  abstract  symbolism  of  nomerali 
by  which  we  express  what  we  call  *  dates '  fails  to  yield  any  sufficient  notion  of  chro- 
nology to  the  mmds  of  the  young  or  uninstructed.  A  child  may  be  taught  to  repeat 
that  Richard  III.  was  killed  in  1485,  and  Charles  II.  restored  in  1660,  without 
acquiring  any  accurate  impression  of  the  chronological  relation  of  the  two  facts. 
This  is  not  the  way  in  which  we  learn  that  Durham  is  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
Hampshire  in  the  south.  We  get  that  knowledge  from  a  map  by  the  aid  of  locality, 
and  Mr.  Nasmith  conceives  that  chronological  knowledge  may  be  imparted  in  like 
manner.  With  this  purpose  in  view  he  takes  a  certain  period  of  time,  being  that 
which  coincides  >vith  the  ascertainable  history  of  this  country,  and  frames  it,  as  it 
were,  in  a  plane  five  feet  square.  This  quadrangular  surface  is  to.  represent  1,860 
years,  or  the  interval  between  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  and  the  time  np  to 
which  the  chart  is  brought.  That  is  the  postulate.  It  remains  only  to  treat  this 
space  as  any  representation  of  territory  would  be  treated  in  an  ordinary  map,  and  to 
divide  it  into  shires  or  shares.  For  8ymmetr}''s  sake  the  chart  is  supposed  to  contain 
a  round  2,000  years,  the  odd  140  years  required  to  complete  the  20  centuries  being 
left,  as  we  may  say,  unsurveyed.  There  is  no  difficulty  now  in  dividing  the  surface 
of  the  chart  into  parts  or  squares,  nor  in  subdividing  these  again,  until  we  get 
certain  measured  spaces  representing  centuries,  and  certain  smaller  ones  representing 
years.  Time  thus  becomes  expressed  by  locality.  Early  times  are  in  the  north  of 
the  map,  late  times  in  the  south,  and  a  square  of  time  to  the  west  is  earlier  than  a 
square  on  the  same  line  to  the  east.  We  read  the  chart,  in  short,  as  we  should  read 
any  other  page,  beginning  at  the  top  and  going  from  left  to  right. 

**  The  next  aid,  and  a  very  important  one,  is  that  of  colour.  We  have  all  been 
taught  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  England  were  independent  Britons.  Then  came 
the  Romans,  then  the  Saxons,  then  the  Danes,  then  the  Normans,  and  with  these  and 
after  these  a  succession  of  dynasties  enduring  to  the  present  day.  Let  the  times  of 
the  Britons,  then,  be  coloured  green,  those  of  the  Romans  brown,  those  of  the  Saxons 
blue,  those  of  the  Danes  orange,  those  of  the  Normans  drab,  those  of  the  Plantagenets 
yellow,  those  of  the  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists  shaded  pink,  those  of  the  Tndors 
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those  ot  the  Stunrts  piuk,  and  those  of  the  Hoan  o(  Hanover  red.  Here  are  very 
plain  distinctioDB,  and  we  (Ma  tell  one  division  of  hiBtory  from  another  bj  the  colour 
M  eaeilj  aa  we  can  distinEuisb  a  pink  Kentuckj  from  a  bine  Tenneasee  on  a  map  of 
the  old  United  States.  Now,  let  oa  suppose  this  chart  hong  ap  against  a  wall,  and 
showing  clear!}'  aod  visibly  certain  great  divisions  representing  eentories,  certain 
Bmaller  divisions  representine  decades,  and  certun  still  smaller  divieiona  representing 
yeara.  First  there  will  bo  the  teaching  of  the  coloara.  We  observe,  for  instance, 
that  the  great  square  which  by  its  place  in  the  map  mnst  represent  the  12th  centnry, 
is  coloured  irregalarly,  half  dnib  and  half  yellow,  and  that  the  yellow  colour  is  then 
condnued  over  the  next  two  great  sqnarcs,  cepreseotiiig  the  I3th  and  lith  centniie*. 
This  tells  ns  plainly  enongh  Uiat  the  Normans  began  the  llith  ceotury  for  as.  that 
they  were  ancceedod  in  abont  the  middle  of  it  by  the  Plantagenets,  and  that  the  Flao- 
tagenets  reigned  all  throngh  the  13lh  and  14th  centories.  Similarly  the  green  colonr, 
covering  the  whole  of  the  great  sqnare  or  century  shown  by  its  position  to  be  the 
16th,  identihea  that  shire  of  time  with  the  Tudors,  while  a  certain  white  eneUive,  or 
district,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  Stnarts'  pink  division,  gives  ns  an  nnmistakable 
notion  of  the  Commonwealth.  By  going  nearer  to  the  map  we  shall  discover  speci- 
fiotioDa  corresponding  to  those  Tillages,  hamleta,or  tuavli  on  the  map  of  a  coontry; 
viz.,  the  principal  events  of  snccesaive  years,  laid  down  doly  in  their  sacceasiTe  small 
ehirea ;  and  so,  in  short,  we  have  onr  ■  Chronometrical  Chart  of  the  History  of 
England.' 

"  To  the  qnestion,  how  will  this  leaching  answer  ?  eiperience  must  fnmish  a  reply; 
bnt  we  think  the  more  the  eye  is  thna  nsed  the  better.  A  pupil  or  atndent,  however 
careless  or  however  dull,  conld  never  fail  to  carry  away  with  him  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a  large  coloorcd  surface  always  before  him.  He  would  recollect  it  as  he  would 
recollect  the  pattern  of  the  paper-hanginga  or  the  position  of  the  clock  in  the  school- 
room. He  would  remember  that  in  uie  chart  of  hiatory  yellow  came  before  green, 
green  before  pink,  and  pink  before  red.  He  would  probably  be  able  to  say  that  blue 
was  at  the  top  and  red  at  the  bottom,  with  the  other  principal  coloon  between  them. 
Yet,  if  he  do  alt  this,  and  simply  connect  these  half-^ozen  colonis  with  half-a-dozen 
names,  he  wonld  have  got  an  elementary  notion  of  English  chronology.  If  he  could 
go  further,  and  recollect  in  which  small  sabdivision  of  each  great  square  he  used  to 
nnd  a  certain  event  chantcteristicoll;  denoted,  he  would  know  all  the  dates  of  import- 
ance in  the  hiatory  of  England,  and  be  able  to  take  a  snrvey  of  the  whole  period 
besides.  }low  much  of  this  can  really  be  done  teachers  wonld  soon  discover,  and,  as 
the  chart  ia  poblished  in  the  fonn  of  an  atlas  aa  well  as  in  the  form  of  a  map,  ordi- 
naiy  readers  con  make  the  discovery  also." 


The  Practical  Linguist. 

Jiuf  puhlUhed,  hy  the  lavte  Aitthar,  priee  St.  64. 

Beitig  a  System,  based  entirely  upon  N&tural  Principlee,  of  learning  to 
Speak,  Read  and  Writ*  the  GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

(David  Nutt,  270,  Strand.) 
"  We  have  oo  hedtation  in  characterising  this  as,  in  many  respects,  a  remarkable 
work.  One  would  think,  considering  the  crowd  of  books  professing  to  teach  laneuages, 
that  there  could  be  little  new  to  be  diacovered  in  that  direction  ;  bnt  Mr,  Naami^hns 
not  only  bronght  ont  a  work  aaperior,  aa  far  aa  we  know,  to  any  similar  one  which  has 
preceded  it,  hot  be  has  hit  upon  an  entinli  iwn  MnUiii.  :iijJ.  \i  )w  |ji>s  u,,\  ili.,  ,i^i;r,\ 
a  royal  road  to  learning,  he  haa  at  least  fLimiil  ont  n  pntb  mi»-b  .ihrirlor,  '.iiUjiU  r,  iiml 
more  nataral  than  any  we  have  hitherto  nvn." ^ Educattoiuii  Tiiae*,  Octi'lnr.  iHjn. 

**  If  Mr.  Naamith's  theory  is  correct,  his  work  mast  produce  the  most  iuiiHiriii 
changQ  that  haa  boon  effected  in  thcitikK  of  i unrninmu  tnn^  ^^  time  thai  h^iB  wi 


ff'orku  by  David  Naxmitk,  LL.B.,  F.S.S. 


:n  Ihii  enil.    It  <e  liifficnlt  Co  confate  any  of  h: 


UlKHir.    Ami  *»  fnr  an  w  are  able  to  nwcrtuii . 
Wnii-r  lui-h  raiHll  [Miiiiti,  or  whiuh  cxliiliiti'  ft>  niiicb  lalnar  uinlcrtakm 
'     eiilluir,  ID  imlnr  to  :irMi«  lUu  tiue  and  rnvruy  of  \n%  pupil.     *"' 


a  til 


__.  „ it  In  »iiti:>fieii  as  that  tn  luiwt,  if'iiot  iu  all,  |>articulnrp,  thin  n 

tsinii  the  tinv  |iriiiciiil«i  npiin  which  thi>  ntuilrnf  a  langnsKC  »ihonld  1>o  bMsiiL 
xrifnlifir.  ivdnriiiin  nf  the  prartire  bjr  wlilt'h  tlip  child  ncrjuires  his  native  ton 
hj  whii-h  Ihu  fiin-i|^r  Icurna  tlic  languusc  of  tbc  iioti|i1c  anion  ^  whom  he  ma; 
to  be  emi,  when  uiialile  to  atiaiii  liiH  end  hy  mcnnii  of  Ixmhs;  and  it  is  rei 
that,  wlicTCM  bnth  the  child  niul  the  fomiiiicr  m  nituattd  ncijiiire  an  i 
accinaintancc  with  ihi'  1«iii,'un(,rp,  thi«  ik  rurvly,  iE  trtrr,  the  caiie  nith  thiies 
dc|><>iuiMit  uiKWi  iHHiitK.  Tlii»  faet  alono,  whirh  in  anted  l>y  hlr.  Nastnith,  1 
the  ulnmttnt  anniniciit  in  fuTuur  of  hi*  syiiuiii,  a  fair  trial  ot  which  must  h 
by  nil  intpn-Mtrd  in  thevlndyiif  (ierniaii,  and  tlie  other lanirnoges  to  wliich  bi 
in  hiiicaii'licii."  — TKe  Kdm-atiiiHal  Iterieie,  JaHnitTy,  1871. 

"  It  niUKt  aufflcc  bi  lay  tliat  the  onuiidviit  |irini'i]>1ca  arc  erinecd  thnnigh 
attiwllvc  vulnmvK  umlcr  notice,  and  thnt  no  mure  a^^reeaiilu  tntor,  in  one  of 
dciiiralih-  uf  living  lannniaiKii,  can  he  coniniltcil  than  onr  aathor,  2Ir.  D.  Noa 
Thr  MurHlu^  Adrrrl'iMr,  Se/itemhrr  'Hk. 

•'  Mr.  Naxniith  has  sp''^  n"  bilionr  in  the  deTetn)tment  of  tho  '  practical ' 
wbii'li  Ih  CM-evdin|;iy  intervating,  and  will,  we  are  convinctd,  lie  highly  apprw 
any  who  may  attempt  to  ar<|nire  GormaD  by  its  aid." — I'nilie  OpittioH,  Sef 

"  '  The  I'rai'tical  Linitain'  oridrncpx,  not  only  larjic  aliility  in  the  anthor, 
.._...!  of  intent,  which  eiidcntly  take*  it  out  of  the  category 


Mr.  N'uKinith's  awriiitance  a  man  conld  read,  write  and  ppcali  German  in  ten 
Wc  fdncerely  hojie  tho  plan  will  meet  tlw  reeognitiim  it  deserves." — The  Jl 
JonrHiil,  PuhliM.  Hrptrsthrr  22wrf. 

"  ThiH  in  really  an  orit^nal  iiitroilQction  to  )i  Innjriiatte,  working  ont  in  a  bi 
and  tlioniii^ifa  mnnneragiHxI  mimyprineiptcs  which  btv  tKxrpncnilli,-  act-cjiii 
ti<!lit  inelliiHl  of  Icurnin);  a  lunjcnap;,  Imt  iire  iint  corisisipnlly  acted  apmi  gi 
wunt  <>r  a  |>rii|H>r  xystcm.  •  •  •  Th«  w.irk  is  ciinwicniiimBly  esccnteii 
)v  cnH.lv  iiM.ll )  mid  iiiiiiitcrs  and  jinpiln,  wilti  cmlv  ciriliiiury  dili>;cni.-e,  will  Ik 
itJi  hip  lo  it(i-<>in)>liKli  tlieir  i>!.ji-cc  nwn-  K|K.tiiily  Ihnu  is  e">«nilly  tho 
JiroHoaiitt,  IhrrmhfF  lltfft,  11711. 

"  Mr.  Nnsmilh'H  H<irk  is  evidently  the  fmit  of  no  sninll  lulKmr,  and  it  will  < 
to  leiiicen  Ihe  time  raiiiired  for  ihu  ar<|uiAitiiiii  of  (ufniun.  wliile,  hi  the  hai 
nilinm  of  tho  i<rucc<d  will  lie  jrreally  lii:litcnc<l."— juurf™  A/trrrfit 


neioh 


,  l«7iJ 


"  111  accuracy  of  detail,  perfection  of  Hrrantscnicnt  and  distiiii-tncns  of  t 
entire  work  in  eminently  dowrvinu  of  iimiw;,  and  wc  can  «itli  cciiiliilciice  roc. 
it  lo  our  reaiilTS,"— Jmi-  CiriUaa,  lltf*  .Vemaher,  ll'7(). 

''  Wc  cannot  Indicate  the  chomcteristicii  of  the  system,  hut  rnn  unIio<iitiitii 
thin  niiKh, — wo  have  Hceii  no  l>i!ttor  (ilan  for  tcuchiiie  ouc  of  the  niosc  dil 
miNleni  Xaapvutsm."— Sunday  Tiurt,  lliti  Oetiihtr,  luia 

"  Wo  conliully  reennimcnd  the  liook.  It  is  not  only  cleverly  thonRht  out,  i 
fnlly  eontriveil.  AVIthotit  rcKanlinj;  the  ]>eeiiliaritie»  uf  the  new  svRtrm  w] 
woiii  is  said  to  cmliody,  wo  nnliesltalincly  |ininimnre  it  t»  he  a  somiil,  nwful  -^ 
— an  oxrrllcnt  key  to  tbo  tntrieories  ot  what  if  xaiil  to  tie  <ino  of  tin-  liiu^i.  n 
is  ecrtaiuly  one  of  tlio  liuMt  ilinicult,  of  all  miHlem  lan(;unp.-»." — JeieUh  Ch 
Sth  Dmmkrr,  187)1. 

"Mr.  N'oHniith's  twovolnnies  contain  the  i-s«cntiali"  of  ihc  grammar  cloa 
fntly  Hluteil,  rxereiiiee,  vocabulariea,  rvadiiii;  Icmwiih  and  grainiiiaCii'al  commci 
— Atheaii-HVi,  iith  A'onrinbrr,  1S7I). 

"  t'leur,  iiiinprehcnsivc,  facile  and  ronvcl,  this  work  is  dcciiiollv  the  lic^t  of 
that  liM  ycl  been  published  for  the  use  uf  ICutjIish  sthulara."— AVrc^icdn  J/ 
IMobrr,  1870. 
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Btephen'B  mj^kstone's  Commen^efl.— Sixth  Editi 

i  lolt.  8Ta,  £* :  it.  Itth.  ■     _^ 

Mil.  SERJEANT  STEPHEN'S  N«F  COMMEiTAB 
ON  THE  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND.pRrtly  founded  on  BlackttoDe. 
Sixtb£dition.byJAMKsSTBPHRir,LL.D.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  fl^ 
at- Law,  forian-ly  Recorder  of  Poole,  and  late  ProfcHor  of  Engliu  I4 
King's  College,  Xond an. 


mipiXt  Tilt 


■)w  iludT  o(  th(  Uw  li  ■  Riatid  of  lii' 
t  li>  ■■■>»•  roll.  Koir  Ihere  li  na  ftmi 
h  ylTH  ■  lunmuT  of  »w  £n||l<ib  Uw  u 
'  HUhaiuiivt  Mid  InldllglU'  ">  thtirn*' 
_ .. ....  _..... — nnf Dr. Siephen, 


n  BlukttHi*  fyon  DMlfli 


We  hoc 
Uritj.     1 


lUtlBC  bD 

pOHiae  1 


I  doubt  thM  ih) 


work  wtU 
■II  It*  orlftnal 


naikm  of  the  iindr  aT  1 


oducrng 


Kngliih  lnw.  wid  h«  tinw 


...FHlrecdltloni, 
noolcdnd  Mudtnti' 

il  by  ihc  trillct  u 

liiei  Steplien,  1  DO  le»  llllll 
n^uliliii!  IcKBl  wiliri  tban  h 

d  Ih?  IMei  edttlooJi,  tDnde  th 


HiMd  npldlr 


wlih  ■■ 


UlKkatii 


-     .     .    much  rdkliy  of  uyW,  adapted  to 
il  nad&ng  imDotbtv  with  that  wmioD  of 

--'- '    -ihkb  Will  r«naini,  ai  hb 

pndcmiot  10  tiM  ume  paihg  and  the  four 
voluifwinow  pnblEiliid  maji  bt  i*fl!l]i  lecBtded 
M  a  roll  cxpMlllon  and  a  iound  uihoili)'  an 
KnKllih  law  (u  tbe  Dment  that.'— LmtJaunial. 
f  MHIlon  of  iho  well  ktHiwu 


vith  the  old  li  innlrularlr  Fematkablc,  an< 
ibile  at  tlw  InconKiulIT  of  tb*  munJali,  1 
tbe  ibreefijld  amlionhip  of  UlukitunE. ! 


nildcnil  pt 


"« 


Blaekitone  ootid  up  liT  ■tephcn." — Lair 
"  How  canful  Mr.  Jamei  Suphcn,  ib 
■rat  abit  editor,  !•  to  continue  t^la  wnl 
by  referenn  b*  aicenalDea.  Ut.  Ba 
Stepben,  by  hb  Ritat  eMIity,  b)r  hli  dbw 
lndu>tiT,hla>lnipllcit|rwidel*anieHefd 
hai  niade  blmtelT  tbe  Bnt  tutor  t*  Bnglb 
■ludeati.  Wltb  a  knowledge  of  th*  axil 
of  theia  Commentatin,  tlie  atndenl  net 

ludkHir  HMebewtllBndeyerTb 


or  En(lli) 
tlie  work  1 
Hill  be  fOu 


Nola 


Intolhe  lawi  of  lilt  counliy.'— £<w  £f« 

"A  VETjr  valuabig  (eatnn  !•  the  nfc 
made  to  the  cues  on  earb  point.    Tliii 


QneatiODB  on  Stephens  Blaokstone. 

fivo,,  lOi.  6rf.  clolh. 
QUESTIONS   FOR    LAW    STUDENTS    on    the    SIX' 
EDITION  of  Mr.  SERJEAST  STIiPlIJiN'S  NEW  COMMENTAR 
n  tbe  LAWSof  ENGLAND.    ByJiM^^Ki  *  "     " 


Temjilc,  Barrister  at  Law. 

■'  KoIhInK  can  be  mvn  uicrul  tlian  a  Ktici 
of  i|untluiia  on  abooli  \'il»  Wifaafx  Black. 
■tone,  intended  u  It  \i  si\ntVvani  IwOitut 


branch  at  tb*  law."' 


iiN,LL.D.,  oftlieHi. 

ncblD(  >a  It  4am  « 


MESSRS.  BUTTERWORTH,  7,  FLEET  STREET,  E.  C.        5 
• . •• • 

Coote  and  Tiistram'B  Probate  Fractic&— Sixth  Edition. 

THE  PRACTICE^ot  the  COURT  of  PROBATE  in 
COMMON  FORM  BUSfflESS.  By  Hbnby  Charles  Cootb,  F.S.A., 
Proctor  ID  Doctors'  Cumnions,  &c.  Also  a  Treatise  on  iLc  Practice  of  the 
Court  in  Contentious  Budinesa.  By  Thouas  H.  Tristram,  I>.C.L.,  Ad- 
vocate ir  Docluni' Commons,  and  ol' the  Inner  Temple.  Sixth  KditioD,  with 
peat  Additions,  and  including  all  tlie  Statutes,  Rulea,  Orders,  &c,  to  the 
present  Time ;  tugetiier  nitii  a  Collection  ot'  Originul  ForuiB  and  Bills  of 
Costa.  '    ■ 

Shelfbrd's  Law  of  Bailwaya.— Fourtii  Edition  by  Olen. 

In  2  thick  volt,  royal  Sto.,  63*.  cloth. 
SHELFURD'S  LAW  of  RAILWAYS;  coniaining  the  whole 
of  (he  Statute  Law  for  the  Regulation  of  Railways  in  England,  Scotland 
mud  Ireltind:  with  copious  Nute»  of  Decided  Cases  upon  the  Slatules,  In- 
traduction  to  the  Law  of  Eailways,  and  Appendix  ul*  Official  Documents. 
Founb  Edition.  By  William  Cunningham  Glkk,  Barrister-at-Law, 
Author  of  the  "  Law  of  Highways,"  "  Law  of  Public  Health  and  Local 
Government,"  &c 
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"  SbcUord't  ■■•  tlxiri  cnniidtRd  Ib<  btMnf 


'  tjiiw.4Dd  bu  dalarad  ibt  awvuK*  o! 

tt^ln  nil*i>  laJ'y^tM'^  Mprajid  uA       shdttfid'i  pUu.ibi  work  ha  sfin  ia  lubH 

at  bsn  Iku bv olM  hmM oanit  «>^B       >k*  livyt'r.  hii  ludlipaiulilc  tn  otrr 


>r  siK  ud  ntuBiian  u  bii  M*. 
Iku  b*  oil)  hm  M  nut  M  ^K 
iwAH  lilM  ATr.  l..iu>«iMi  GAii'i 


... uu.ul«  I.'lBi'>       hHH(Oka-iSbelf<irdl>«l^>lf>»aliZdrD 
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Bulley  and  Band's  Bankruptcy  Manual:  with  Supplement. 

12mo.,  16«.  clotk. 

A  MANUAL  of  the  LAW  and  PRACTICE  of  BANK- 
RUPTCY  as  Amended  and  Consolidated  by  the  Statutes  of  1869:  with  an 
APPENDIX  containing  the  Statutes,  Orders  and  Forms.  By  John  F. 
BuLLBT,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law,  and 
J.  W.  WiLLis-BuMD,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister  ^t 
Law.  With  Supplement,  including  the  Orders  to  30th  April,  1870. 
The  Supplement  may  he  had  separately ^  1«.  served. 


**  The  b  ok  sh-^ws  ttat  Itbour  mod  care  ha^  e 
not  beeo  spared.  It  would  he  imuossible.wiihio 
our  lioiitt.  lo  place  before  oar  readcia  any  worthy 
resume  or  this  couiple'e  Manual.  The  essential 
merit  of  the  work  is  coinpleteoess,  and  we  think 
we  may  assure  our  readtfrstbat  work  so  well  done 
will  meet  with  iun  reward."— !.«»  Mrngmunt. 

**  1  he  joint  authors  are  entitled  to  commenda- 
tion for  having  brought  the  stntutes  and  oroers 
together  in  a  handy  volume,  and  for  having 
eliminated  the  obsnlfie  portion  of  the  old  law. 
Mid  reuroduced.  as  fuliy  as  the  sise  ot  the  volume 
will  allow,  that  which  will  be  useful  to  the 
practitioner.**— Lav  Jtumal. 

"The  peculiaritv  of  thisb  <ok  seems  lo  be,  that 
the  parts  m  hic.h  deal  with  n>ere  matters  of  prac- 
tice, and  are  fouodi'd  upon  the  ruUs.  are  wonder- 
fully well  done.  The  classification  of  the  various 
sections  ot  the  Act,  and  the  rule»  founded  upon 
them,  the  connecting  them  properly  together, 
the  insertion  of  the  necessary  references  from 
place  to  place  and  subject,  and  the  division  of 
the  who  e  into  proper  beans,  is  a  work  of  much 
labour,  snd  requiring  judgment  and  accuracy ; 
and,  ron.Mderi'K  the  extreme  speed  with  which 
it  mnst  have  been  done,  we  think  the  result 
wooderfully  aatUfactory.    There  may  be  errors 


ur  omissions  in  this  part  of  the  work,  but  we 
have  not  met  with  them  "— •Sn/iW/orj'  Jownal. 

"  A  very  compiehensive  and  satisfactory 
Manual  of  the  New  fianamptcy  i4ct." — L^w 
HsmmiMatioH  Jtmrnmi. 

"  We  are  ver\  glad  to  find  that  they  have  doc 
adopted  the  doubtful  expedient  of  editiug  the 
Act.  Ihe  Act  is  at  present  not  editable,  and 
the  best  thing  to  do  was  what  AJessr».  Bnllev 
and  Kund  have  done,  and  done  well.  I'bvy  have 
■tatedtheprovisioiisof  the  Actinapractic  <1  wav. 
so  as  to  save  tho»e  who  have  to  use  it  the  trouble 
of  groping  amongst  sections  and  rules.**— Cmm/^ 
Courts  Chi9nieU  mnd  Gmxetu  of  Bmutniptcy. 

"  ibis  is  a  treatise,  not  an  editiun, of  the  Acta, 
and  where  the  law  is  to  a  Urge  extent  new  ibii 
is  the  best,  though  the  most  troablesonac,  mode 
of  dealing  with  it.  Messrs.  Buliey  and  Bund 
are  the  only  gentlemen  who  have  thorouKhly 
exhausted  the  subect  in  the  form  of  a  treatise, 
and  although  they  are  modest  as  to  their  case 
law,  they  have  evidently  brought  togethrr  all 
the  decisions  which  are  likely  to  have  any 
bearing  on  the  construction  of  the  Act.  A  v\-ry 
complete  Index  makes  the  work  all  that  the 
practitioner,  be  he  barrister  or  solicitoti  can 
require.'*— Xrfiw  Tim4*, 


Shelford's  Companies. — 2nd  Edit,  by  Fitcaim  and  Latham. 

8vo.,  21  s.  cloth. 

SHELFORD'S  LAW  OF  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES; 

containin":  a  Dii^est  of  the  Case  Law  on  that  subject;  the  Companies  Acts, 
1862,  1867,  and  other  Acts  relatinjj  to  Joint  Stock  Companies;  the  Orders 
made  under  those  Acts  to  regulate  Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and 
County  Courts,  and  Notes  of  all  Cases  interpreting  the  above  Acts  and 
Orders.  Second  Edition,  much  enlarged,  and  bringing  the  Statutes  and 
Cases  down  to  tlie  date  of  publication.  By  David  Pitcairn,  M.A  , 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at- 
Law;  and  Francis  Law  Latham,  B.A  ,  Oxon,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law,  author  of  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Window  Lights." 


i 


**  We  may  at  once  state  that,  in  our  opinion,  the 
merits  of  the  work  are  very  Kreat.ana  we  confi- 
dently expect  that  it  will  be  at  least  for  the  present 
the  stnndard  manual  of  joint  stork  company  law. 
'J  hat  Kreat  learning  and  research  have  been  ex- 
pended by  Mr.  Pitcairn  no  one  can  doubt  who  reads 
only  a  f^w  uage*  of  the  bouk  ;  the  result  of  each 
case  which  bait  any  bearing  upon  the  subject  under 
discussion  is  very  lucidly  and  accurately  stated. 
\Ve  heartily  conKr.iiulate  him  on  the  appearance 
of  this  work,  for  wh  ch  we  anti(-ii>aie  a  (treat  suc- 
cess, i'here  is  hardly  any  portion  of  the  law  at 
the  present  day  so  ioi|>ortant  a.«-  that  which  re- 
lates to  joint  stot  k  companies,  and  that  this  work 
will  be  ibe  standard  authority  on  thi'  subject  we 
have  not  the  hhudow  of  a  doubt."— /^»  Jonma/. 

"  After  a  careful  examination  of  this  work  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  we  know  of  no  other 
which  surpasses  it  in  two  all-iniportnnt  attri- 
butes of  a  law  book  :  first,  a  clear  conception  on 
the  part  of  the  author  of  what  he  inteuds  to  do 
and  how  he  intends  lo  treat  his  snbjet  t :  and 
secondly,  a  consistent,  laborious  and  lutelliKent 
adherence  to  his  proposed  order  and  method. 
All  decisions  are  noted  and  epitomised  in  their 
proper  places,  the  pr'tctice-decisions  in  the  notes 
to  AcU  ftod  Halts,  and  ihe  iemiau4«t  va  Vh^ 


introductory  account  or  digest.  In  the  dig«at 
Mr.  Pitcairn  Koes  into  everything  with  original 
research,  and  nothing  seems  to  escape  him.  It 
is  enough  for  us  that  Mr.  Pitcaim's  performance 
is  able  and  exhaustive.  N  othing  is  omitted,  and 
everytliing  is  noted  at  the  proper  place.  In  con- 
clusion we  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending 
this  edition  to  the  practitioner.  Whoever  pos- 
sesses it,  and  keeps  it  noted  up,  will  be  armed  on 
all  parts  and  points  of  the  law  of  joint  stock 
companies."— iJu/iViiari'  JournaL 

"  Although  nominally  a  second  edition  of  Mr. 
Sheltord  s  treatise,  it  is  in  reality  an  original 
work,  the  form  and  arrangement  adopted  bv  Mr. 
Shelford  have  been  changed  and,  we  think,  im. 
proved  by  .Mr.  Htcairn.  A  full  and  accurate  in- 
dex also  adds  to  the  value  nf  the  work,  the  merits 
of  which,  we  can  have  no  doubt,  will  he  fully  re« 
cognized  by  the  profrssion."— iLtfW  Mmtmzint. 

"  Ihis  book  has  always  been  the  va^t  mecmm 
on  company  law.  and  will,  appareutly,  long  con- 
tinue to  o(  cu]>y  tbHt  positiod.  It  is  iterhaps  even 
more  useful  to  the  legal  practitioner  than  to  th« 
man  of  business,  but  still  it  is  the  best  source  of 
information  to  which  the  latter  can  go."— JhiiunB- 
citr  and  Alontjf  Afartet  RttUw, 


Fishefs  General  Law  of  Mortgage.— Second  Edition. 

Two  vols,  roynl  8vo..  65s,  doth. 

THE  LAW  of  MORTGAGE,  and  other  Securities  upon  Pro- 
perty.  By  William  Riohard  Fishbr,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister 
at  llaw.     Second  Edition,  very  considerably  enlarged. 

"For  a  length  of  time  It  hai  been  received       work  will  receive  its  dae  appreciation  at  the 


a<«  the  be»t  text  booli  on  the  law  of  mortKagea, 
and  it  haa  recent!)  received  the  honours  of  a 
•econd  edition.  We  have  never  been  nigjrarda 
towardii  Mr.Pi&her'i  very  Inborious,  leamedand 
uaefUl  treat  lite,  and  we  atlll  ace  no  reason  to 
retract  thoaecomniendationfl  or  to  leduce  their 
measure.  Hia  book  thoroughly  deaervea  the 
character  it  haa  won  of  being  the  only  good 
and  complete  r<*pertory  we  have  of  the  law  of 
mnrtgagea,  and  other  aecuritiea  upon  pro* 
pcrty.'* — Late  Mwjazine. 

"  The  aecund  edition  of  thia  book,  comprised 
In  two  volumea  of  royal  octavo,  haa  little 
beyond  it*  paternity  to  identify  it  with  the 
origitiai  volume  which  appeared  in  I8M.  If 
we  iipeak  of  the  autlior*:*  firat  eaaay  aa  merely 
tentative  and  meagre  and  partial,  it  it>  only  to 
draw  particular  attention  to  th^  very  complete 
arrangement  and  copioua  detail  of  the  edition 

now  Itefore  the  public 

and  we  doubt  not  that  the  excellence  of  the 


handa  of  the  profeasion.  A  word  In  conclusion 
ia  due  to  the  rleameaa  and  aimplicity  which 
pervades  M  r.  Fisher's  writing,  if  his  language 
is  too  often  bold  and  devoid  of  grace  it  is  never 
obscure,  and  we  think  that  the  absence  of 
attractive  composition  will  not  in  tliese  days 
be  accounted  a  dement  in  a  treatise  designed 
aolely  for  professional  purposes,  which  poa* 
sesses  the  essential  qualities  of  accurate  learn- 
ing  and  lucid  arrangemeul." — Latt  Joyrnat. 

"The labour  beatowed  upon  it  by  Mr.  Fisher 
will  be  beat  understood  bv  this  fait.  The 
mere  list  of  cases  cited  in  the  text  tills  forty- 
three  pages  in  double  coluiuna,  and  the  list 
of  atatute<«  and  orders  cited  occupies  fifteen 
pages.  We  conclude  by  commending  this 
work  equally  to  the  practitioner  and  the  stu- 
dent; it  will  he  invaluablo  ^»  the  former  for 
reference,  to  the  latter  for  reading  and  digest- 
ing."— Law  ISmes, 


^^'^^0^^0^^^i^^^^»^>^^^ 


Goote's  Admiralty  Practice.— Second  Edition. 

8vo.,  lOs.  cloth. 

THE  PRACTICE  of  the  HIGH  COURT  of  ADMIRALTY 
of  ENGLAND:  also  the  Practice  of  the  Judicinl  Committee  of  Ilcr 
Majesty's  Most  Honorable  Privy  Council  in  Admiralty  Appeals,  with  Forms 
and  Bills  of  Conts.  By  Henry  Charles  Coote,  F.S.A.,  one  of  the  Ex- 
aminers of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  Author  of  **The  Practice  of  the 
Court  of  Probate,"  &c.  Second  Edition,  almost  entirely  re-written,  with  a 
Suppleinent  piving:  the  County  Courts  Jurisdiction  and  Practice  in  Admiralty^ 
the  Act  of  18(J8,  Rules,  Orders,  &c. 

Tub  SUPPLK.MKNT  containing  thr  CouxTY  CouRT  PRACTICE  IN  Admiralty 

is  vamph'te  in  itself  and  may  he  had  scj/aratrly,  2s.  sewed, 

•»•  TTiM  frork  ronfains  ewry  Common  Form  in  u*e  bp  the  PtvctUionfr  in  AdmiraJty,  om  well  as  every 
detrriptiim  of  hill  qf  Costs  in  that  Courts  a  /eature  possessed  by  no  other  work  on  the  itactice  in 
Admiraltif. 

"  Mr.  Coote,  being  an    Examiner  of  the 
Ciiurt,  may  be  considered  as  an  authoritative 


exponent  of  the  points  of  whlfh  he  treats. 
Hi«  treatise  is,  subntantially  considered,  every- 
thing thnt  can  be  desired  to  the  practitioner." 
— /mw  Matfittine. 

'*  The  book  before  us  is  a  second  and  en- 
larged edition  of  a  work  on  the  Practice  of  the 
Admiralty  Court,  written  by  the  author  some 
ten  >ears  ago.  It  i-i,  however,  a  great  Im- 
provement  on  its  predecessor,  being  much 
fuller  and  more  systematically  arranged,  and 
containing  greater  facilities'  for  reference. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  is  a  treatise  on  the 

f practice  of  the  Court,  which  appears  to  us  to 
»e  very  carefully  done,  and  to  go  thoroughly 
into  the  subject.  The  second  part  is  a  smiilar 
treailve  on  the  practice  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  in  Admiralty 
matters,  written  on  the  same  symem  as  the 
funncr  part.  The  appendix  contains  a  large 
number  of  common  furms'and  precedent)*  of 
pleadings  used  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty, 
tfigeiher  with  ltiU«  of  costs.  Altoitether  Mr. 
Citote  ha«  done  his  work  verv  carefully  and 
completely,  and  we  think  his  labours  will  be 
duly  appreciated  by  Admiralty  practitioneri." 
— fiolieifors'  Jotmuil, 
'•  The  first  edition  of  this  excellent  work 


wan  produced  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  practice  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty, 
just  then  subordinated  to  the  '  Rules  of  1869' 
drawn  up  by  the  late  distinguiiihed  Judge. 
Since  then  several  important  changes  have 
been  carried  out,  both  In  the  matter  of  an 
extended  Jurisdiction  and  of  practice.  These 
changes  it  has  been  Mr.  Coote's  object  to  in- 
corporate In  the  present  edition  of  his  work. 
In  addition  he  hai  increased  the  utility  of  his 
Iwok  bv  a  chapter  on  the  practice  of  the 
Judicial  Coiiimittee  of  the  Privy  Council  In 
Admiralty  Appeals,  and  by  a  copious  set  of 
Admiralty  precedents,  in  which  it  is  the 
author'ii  hope  and  belief  that  no  necessary 
common  form  has  been  omittetL  The  present 
edition  appears  very  seasonably. "->£Ai/<fHN^ 
an*l  Mercantile  Oatette. 

"  Mr.  Coote  has  the  great  advantage  of  ex- 
perience; he  has  long  t>efn  a  practitioner  in 
the  court  as  a  proctor;  he  is  consequently 
familiar  with  thoie  minutic  of  practice  which 
mark  the  distinction  between  the  student  and 
the  practical  man. 

"  Mr.  Coote  is  a  successful  writer  upon  the 
Practice  of  the  Probate  and  the  Admiralty 
Courts.  Ills  iKMik  on  the  former  has  reached 
a  fitXh  edition,  and  the  volume  before  ua  is 
a  second  edition."— £a«  7Vnm». 
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LAW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Hunt's  Boundaries,  Fences  and  Foreshores. — 2nd  Edit. 

Post  8vo.,  12f.  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  LAW  relating  to  BOUNDARIES  and 
FENCES  and  to  the  Rights  of  Property  ou  the  Sea  Shore  and  in  the  Beds 
of  Public  Rivers  and  other  Waters.  Second  Edition.  By  Arthur  Joseph 
Hunt,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law. 


**  There  are  few  more  fertile  snarces  of  litiica- 
iioa  than  thoic  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Hoot's  valo- 
able  book.  It  is  soflicient  here  to  say  that  the 
volume  o«ffht  to  have  a  larger  circoUtioo  thao 
ordioarilj  belooKs  to  law  books,  that  it  ooght 
to  be  foond  io  every  coontrygeutlemao 'a  library, 
that  the  cases  are  broovht  down  to  the  latest 
d«te,  and  that  it  is  caretutly  prepared,  clearly 
written,  and  well  edited.*'— Lisw  Jumgmaitu, 

**  Mr.  Hoot  chose  a  good  sokgect  for  a  sepa- 
rate treatiM  oo  Boondaries  and  Fences  and 
Highta  to  the  Seashore,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  a  second  edition  of  hii  book 


has  been  called  for.  The  present  edition  con- 
tains mach  new  matur.  The  chapter  especially 
which  treats  oo  righu  of  pmuorty  tm  the  a*>m- 
shore.  which  has  been  greatly  extended.  Ad- 
ditions have  been  also  made  to  the  chapters 
relating  to  the  fencing  of  the  property  of  mine 
owners  and  railway  companies.  All  the  cjiscs 
which  have  been  drcided  since  the  work  fir»t 
appeared  have  been  introduced  in  their  proper 
piai  es.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  this  riew  edicioo 
has  a  consiuerably  enhanced  valae.**— ^SMimwrjr* 
Joumsl, 


^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Atf 


Eerr's  Action  at  Law. — Third  Edition. 

12mo.,  ISf.  cloth. 

AN  ACTION  AT  LAW :  being  an  Outline  of  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law,  with  an  Elementary  View  of  the 
Proceedings  in  Actions  therein.  By  Robert  Malcolm  Kerr,  Barrister 
at  Law ;  now  Judge  of  the  Sheriff's  Court  of  the  City  of  London.  Third 
Edition. 

**  There  is  considerable  merit  in  both  works  that  of  Mr.  John  William  Smith,  and  is  therefore 

(John  William  SmithSami  Miilcolm  Kerr's);  but  belter  adapted  for  those  who  desire  to  obtain  not 

the  second  (Kerr)  has  rather  the  advaniaKc,   iii  merely  a  general  notion  but  also  a  practical  ac- 

bcing  more  recent,  and  published  since  the  Com-  quaintaoce  with   Common  Law  Procedore  "  — 

niou  Law  Proceaure  Act,  1860  "^Jurist.  Ho/icitors*  Jottmal, 

"  Mr.  Kerr's  book  is  more  full  and  detailed  than 
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Tomkins'  Institutes  of  Roman  Law. 

Part  I.  royal  8vo.  (to  be  completed  in  Three  Parts)  12<.  cloth. 

THE  INSTITUTES   OF  THE  ROMAN  LAW.    Part  I. 

its  external  History  to  the  decline  of 
By  Frederick  J.  Tomkins,  M.A., 


The  Sources  of  the  Roman  Law  and 
tlie  Eastern  and  Western  Empires. 
D.C.L.,  Barrister-at-Law,  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 


**  I  his  work  promises  to  be  an  iniponaot  and 
valuable  contribution  to  the  sluuy  of  the  itoman 
Law  " — Lmto  Magatine. 

"Of  all  the  works  un  the  Ilom-«n  law  we 
believe  this  will  be  the  l»est  suited  to  law  stu- 
dents. Nir  loDikin»  gi^'es  us  a  simple  i-nglish 
history  of  Konian  i^aw,  ai ranged  most  lucidly 
with  niarK'inal  notes,  and  printed  in  a  form  cal- 
i-ulsted  for  easy  rt-ading  and  retention  in  the 
memory.  We  welcome  the  book  of  Mr.  Tom- 
kins.  It  is  calculated  to  promote  the  study  of 
Koman  Law  |  and  both  at  the  I  niver&ities  nnd  in 
the  Inns  of  Court  it  is  a  work  which  mav  safely 
and  hencfifially  be  employed  as  a  text  book." — 
Lmve  Ttmes. 

"  1  his  work  is  pronounced  by  its  aoihnr  to  he 
strictly  elementary.  Kotinre^fard  to  the  labour 
bestowed,  the  research  exerci>«d.  ami  the  ma- 
terials brought  together,  it  seems  to  deserve  a 
more  ambitious  title  than  that  of  an  elementary 
treatise.  The  chapter  on  legal  itiHtruction,  de- 
tailing the  systems  of  le^al  education  pursued 
in  the  varioos  epochs  ot  Home,  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  antbor,  and  so  far  as  we  know  is 
poreljr  original,  in  the  sense  *hat  no  preceding 


English  writer  has  collated  the  matter  therein 
contamed."— i^»  Journal. 

"  .Mr.  I'omkins  ha>  chosen  his  subject  wisely 
in  at  least  one  respect,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  good  iuiro«iuctory  treatise  on  the  Koman 
law  is  sorely  needed  at  present.  The  present 
part  is  only  an  instalment.  But  the  present  part 
IS  uniiuestionably  both  valuable  in  itself  and  of 
good  promise  for  the  future.  We  know  of  no 
other  book  in  which  anything  like  the  same 
amount  of  inlnrmatiou  can  be  acquired  with  the 
same  ease.  We  shall  look  with  great  interest 
for  the  publication  of  the  remainder  of  this 
treatise.  If  the  second  part  is  as  well  execnieid 
as  the  first  and  bears  a  due  proportion  to  it,  we 
think  tipe  work  bids  fair  to  become  the  standard 
text  book  for  English  students."— •Wic^for** 
Journal 

"  1  he  study  of  this  volume  is  necessary  to  all 
who  wish  to  be  properly  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  Koman  law.'*— 
Irith  Imw  Timtes, 

"  Mr.  Tomkins  has  produced  a  book  that  wna 
long  needed.— £«v  Eiatmina'wm  JUportw 
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Saunders'  Law  of  Negligence. 

Now  ready,  1  vol.,  post  8vo.,  9f.  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  LAW  applicable  to  NEGLIGENCE. 
By  Thomas  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law,  Recorder  of  Bath. 

CoNTBMTS: — lobtMluction — Chap.  I.  A*  to  th«  Oru^ral  linbility  for  NegUsrace.--Chaip  II.  At 
to  the  Exbtence  of  Negligence.— Chap.  III.  As  to  the  Negligeot  Use  of  Property  and  Personal 
Negligence. — Chap.  IV.  Ai  to  the  Liability  of  Emplnyer*  for  the  negligence  of  those  whom 
they  employ. — Chap.  V.  At  to  Negligence  by  Particular  Individuals.— Chap.  VI.  Compeu* 
•atioo  for  Death  by  Ac cident.— Chap.  VII.  Damages :  Measure  of  for  Negligence. 


*'TI)e  Recorder  of  Bath  has  undertaken  this 
task.  In  the  useful  little  volume  now  before 
us  he  has  g^therrd  the  whole  Imw  of  negligence ; 
arr«ngcd  it  scientifically;  set  fbrtli  all  the 
decisious;  enunciated,  wherever  possible,  the 
principles  of  each,  and  stated  them  in  the  shape 
of  propositions  which  may  now  be  deemed  to 


te  esublished.  Mr.  T.  W.  Saunders  Is  well 
known  as  a  large  contributor  to  leg^l  literature, 
and  nil  his  works  are  distineuished  by  pains- 
taking and  accuracy.  This  one  is  no  exception; 
and  the  subject,  which  is  of  very  extensive  in* 
terest,  will  insure  for  it  a  cordial  welcome  from 
the  profession.'* — Lmm  Tvmu, 


Ingram's  Law  of  Compensation. — 2nd  Edit,  by  Elmes. 

Post  Svo.,  12f.  cloth. 

COMPENSATION  to  LAND  and  HOUSE  OWNERS: 
heing  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  the  Compensation  for  Interests  in  Lands,  &e. 
payable  by  Railway  and  other  Public  Companies;  with  an  Appendix  of 
Forms  and  Statutes.  By  Thomas  Dunbar  Ingram,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq., 
Barrister  at  Law,  now  Professor  of  Jurispradence  and  Indian  Law  in  the 
Presidency  College,  Calcutta.  Second  Edition.  By  J.  J.  Elmes,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law, 


«*  We  sny  at  once  that  it  is  a  work  of  great 
merit.  It  is  a  concise^  cle^r  and  complete  ex- 
position nt  the  law  of  compensation  applicable 
to  the  owners  of  real  property  und  raiUay  and 
other  companies."— -Linr  Mmgmtm*, 

**  Whether  for  rompsnies  taking  land  or  hold- 
ing it,  Mr.  Ingriim*s  volume  will  be  a  welcome 
guide.  With  this  in  his  hand  Uie  legal  adviier  of 
a  company,  or  of  an  owner  and  occupier  whose 
property  is  taken,  and  who  demands  compen* 


satiou  for  it,  cannot  fail  to  perform  his  duty 
lightly.'*— Law  TVflMf. 

**  'Jliis  work  appears  to  be  carefully  prepared 
a»  regards  its  matter.  Tliis  edition  is  a  third 
iMrter  than  the  6ist ;  it  contains  twice  as  many 
cases,  and  an  enlarged  index.  It  was  much 
called  for,  and  doubtless  will  be  found  very 
useful  to  the  practitioner.**— £««  AfagassM, 


Gufler's  Law  of  Naturalization. 

12mo.,  Zt.  6d,  cloth. 

THE  LAW  of  NATURALIZATION ;  as  Amended  by  the  Acts 
of  1870.    By  John  Cutlbb,  B.A«,  of  Linedn'a  bi^. 
Editor  of  ''  Powell's  Law  of  Evidence,''  ke. 
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Brabrook's  Go-operative  and  Provident  Societies. 

12mo.f  6s.  cloth. 

THE  LAW  relating  to  INDUSTRIAL  and  PROVIDENT 
SOCIETIES,  including  the  Wiuding-up  Clauses,  with  a  Practical  Intro- 
duction, Noted,  and  Model  Rules,  to  which  are  added  the  Law  of  France  ou 
the  same  subject,  and  Remarks  on  Trades  Unions.  By  Edward  W. 
Brabrook,  F.S.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law,  Assistant 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  in  England. 


**  It  may  be  oMfuUy  consalted  by  praotitionf  rs 
desirous  nf  learniiig  someliiing  more  apoo  the 
subject  than  is  to  be  foood  in  vork^  od  iiartner> 
ship  and  joiol  stock  companies.  The  book  is 
thoiiifhiran^  written,  and  we  nrcommend  it  to 
those  who  desire  to  leam  something  prat-iical 
ahoQt  the  work  which  these  sfUMeties  are  nie:int 
to  do  Mid  the  way  lu  which  it  is  tu  be  done.'*— 
Hnficitori'  Jitumal. 

"  Mr.  Brabrook's  little  wo'k  on  these  societies 
iii  opportune,  and  the  Matistics  and  informal ioo 
contained  in  it  arc  Talaable  and  interesting. 
J  here  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  practical  advice. 


in  which  are  contained  many  valuable  and  im- 
portant hinu.*'— L«»  Mmgmzin*. 

'*  Mr.  Brabrook  brings  not  merely  official  know- 
ledge of  his  legal  position  as  the  barrister  receoi  ly 
»jip<iinted  to  assist  Mr.  'i'idd  Pratt,  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies  in  England,  bat  the  devotion 
of  many  yeai-s  tn  a  practical  study  of  oar  in- 
dustrial and  provident  institutions/  — Post 

'*  rhe  author  Sjwaks  with  practical  experience 
and  auihorily."— (>4**rrffr. 

**  i'he  clear  exposition  made  by  Mr.  Bmhrook 
in  this  volume  supplies  all  the  requisite  informa- 
tion, and  persons  interested  in  the  sabj«-ct  will  do 
well  to  consult  its  pages."— Aiwi  0/  tks  World. 


Rouse's  Practical  Conveyancer. — Third  Edition. 

Two  vols.  8vo.,  SOf.  cloth. 

THE  PRACTICAL  CONVEYANCER,  giving,  in  a  mode 
combining  facility  of  reference  with  general  utility,  upwards  of  Four 
Hundred  Precedents  of  Conveyances,  Mortgages  and  Leases,  Settlements, 
and  Miscellaneous  Forms,  with  (not  in  previous  editions)  the  Law  and 
numerous  Outline  Forms  and  Clauses  of  AVills  and  Abstracts  of  Statutes 
affecting  Heal  Property,  Convevancing  Memoranda,  &c.  By  Holla  Rouse, 
Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law,  Author  of  "  The  Practical 
Man,"  &c.    Third  Edition,  gi'eatly  enlarged. 


*'  The  best  test  ofthe  value  of  a  book  vrritten 
professi'dly  for  practical  men  is  the  practical 
one  of  the  number  of  editions  through  which 
it  passes.  The  fact  that  this  well-known  work 
haN  now  reached  its  third  shows  that  it  is  con- 
sidered by  those  for  whose  convenience  it  was 
written  to  lulfil  its  purpose  well."—  Law 
Mwjatine, 

"  This  is  the  third  edition  in  ten  yean,  a 
proof  that  practitioners  have  used  and  ap- 
proved the  precedents  collected  by  Mr.  Rouse. 
Ill  this  edition,  which  is  greatly  eni'ar(:e(l,  he 
has  for  thf  firKt  time  introduced  Precedents 
of  Wills,  extending  to  no  le^s  tlian  116  papes. 
Ue  can  accord  unniingled  praise  to  the  con- 
veyancing n)en>or.iii(ln  showing  the  practical 
crtt'ct  of  the  various  >tatuiory  provijtions  in  the 
(Jltfennl  parts  of  a  Uued.  If  the  two  preceding 
cdiiionH  have  been  so  well  received,  the  wel- 
come given  to  this  one  by  the  profession  will 
be  heartier  still  "—Late  Times. 

"  80  far  as  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Rouse's 
book  enables  us  to  judge  of  its  merits,  we  ihirik 
tliat  as  a  collection  of  precedents  of  general 
utility  in  cases  of  common  occurrence  it  will 
be  found  satisfactorily  to  stand  the  application 
of  the  test  The  draftsman  will  find  in  the 
Practical  Conveyancer  precedents  appropriate 
to  all  instruments  of  common  occurrence,  and 
the  collection  appears  to  be  especially  well 
supplied  with  those  whirli  relate  to  copyhold 
estates.  In  order  to  avoid  useless  repetition 
and  also  to  make  the  prvcedentt  as  simple  as 
possible,  Mr.  Rouse  Vias  »k.elcYittd  omX  sl  tv\xw\- 
her  of  outline  draO*  so  a*  Xo  v^w^itvx  \o  \.>\tt 


reader  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view  of  each  instru- 
ment and  show  him  its  form  at  a  glance. 
Each  paragraph  in  these  outline  forms  refem, 
by  distinguishing  letters  and  numbers,  to  the 
clauses  in  full  required  to  be  inserted  in  the 
respective  parts  ofthe  instrument,  and  \rhich 
are  given  in  a  sub<^equent  part  of  the  work,  and 
thus  every  precedent  in  outline  is  made  of 
itself  an  index  to  the  clauses  which  are  nec«>fi> 
sary  to  complete  the  draft.  In  order  still 
further  to  simplify  the  arrangement  of  the 
work,  the  author  has  adopted  a  plan  (which 
seems  to  us  lully  to  answer  its  purpose)  of 
giving  the  variations  which  may  occur  in  any 
instrument  according  to  the  natural  order  of 
its  different  parts." — La fc  Journal. 

"  1'hat  the  work  has  found  favor  is  proved 
by  the  fact  of  our  now  having  to  review  a  third 
edition.  This  method  of  skeleton  precedents 
appears  to  us  to  be  attended  with  important 
advantages.  To  clerks  and  other  youTig 
hands  a  course  of  conveyancing  under  .Mr. 
Rouse's  auspices  is,  we  think,  calculated  to 
prove  very  instructive.  To  the  solicitor,  es- 
pecially the  country  practitioner,  who  haa 
often  to  set  his  clerks  to  work  upon  drafts 
uf  no  particular  difliculty  to  the  experienced 
practitioner,  but  upon  which  they  the  said 
clerks  are  not  to  be  quite  trusted  alone,  we 
think  to  such  gentlemen  Mr.  Rouse's  collec- 
tion of  Precedents  is  calculated  to  prove  ex- 
tremely serviceable.  We  repeat,  in  concluskm, 
that  solicitors,  especially  those  practising  In 
v\\«  country,  will  tind  this  a  useful  work,**— 


Dixon's  Law  of  Partnership. 

1  vol.  8vo.,  22«.  cloth. 

A    TREATISE    on    the   LAW  of    PARTNERSHIP.      By 

Joseph  Dixon,  of  LincolD's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister  at   Law.      Editor  of 
'*  Lush's  Common  Law  Practice." 


**lt  U  with  considerable  gntifieation  that 
we  find  the  subject  treated  by  a  writer  of  Mr. 
Dixon's  reputation  for  leamini;,  accuracy  and 
painntakiiig.  Mr.  Lindley's  Tiew  of  the  sub- 
Jrct  is  thai  of  a  philosophical  lawyer,  Mr. 
Dixon's  is  purely  and  exclusively  practical 
fnim  beginning  to  end.  We  imagine  that  very 
few  questions  are  likely  to  come  before  the 
practitioner  which  Mr.  Dixon'ii  book  will  not 
be  found  to  solve.  Having  already  passed  our 
opinion  on  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  car- 
ried out,  we  have  only  to  add  that  the  value  of 
the  book  U  ?ery  materially  lncrea»cd  by  an 
excellent  marginal  summary,  and  a  very  co- 
pious index." — Law  Magazine  and  Review, 

'*  Mr.  Dixon  baa  dune  his  work  well.  The 
book  is  carefully  and  usefully  prepared." — 
Solicitor^  Journal. 

*'  Mr.  Dixon  enters  into  all  the  conditions  of 
partnerships  at  common  law,  and  defines  the 
rights  of  partners  among  themselves  ;  the 
rights  of  the  partnership  against  third  per- 
sona; the  rights  of  third  persons  against  the 
l>artner>hip ;  and  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
individuals,  not  actually  partners,  but  liable 


to  be  treated  by  third  persons  at  partners.** — 
The  Times. 

"  We  heartily  recommend  to  practitioners 
and  studenu  Mr.  Dixon's  treatise  as  the  best 
exposition  of  the  law  we  have  read,  for  the 
arrangement  is  not  only  artiatic,  but  concise- 
ness has  been  studied  without  sacrifice  of  clear- 
ness. He  Mts  forth  the  principles  upon  which 
the  law  is  based  as  well  as  the  cases  by  which 
its  application  is  shown.  Hence  it  is  something 
more  than  a  digest,  which  too  many  law  books 
are  not :  it  is  really  an  essay." — Law  Tinut, 

**  He  has  evidently  bestowed  upon  this 
book  the  same  conscientious  labour  and 
painstaking  industry  for  which  we  had  to 
compliment  him  some  months  since  when 
reviewing  his  edition  of  Lush's  '  Practice  of 
the  Superior  Courts  of  Law/  and,  as  a  re- 
suK,  he  has  produced  a  clearly  written  and  well 
arranged  manual  upon  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  our  mercantile  law."— Zais 
Journal, 

**  The  matter  Is  well  arranged  and  the  work 
is  carefully  executed."— j|<Aeiuraf«. 
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Mr.  Justice  Lush's  Common  Law  Practice. — Third 

Edition  by  Dixon. 

2  vols.  8vo.,  46f.  cloth. 

LUSH'S  PRACTICE  of  the  SUPERIOR  COURTS  of 
COMMON  LAAV  at  WESTMINSTER,  in  Actions  and  Proceedinpa  over 
which  they  have  a  common  Jurisdiction :  with  Introductory  Treatises  re- 
specting Parties  to  Actions;  Attornies  and  Town  Agents,  their  Qualifica- 
tions, RightD,  Duties,  Privileges  and  Disabilities  ;  the  Mode  of  Suing, 
whether  in  Person  or  by  Attorney  in  Forma  Pau|)eris,  &c.  &c.  &c.;  and  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  authorized  Tables  of  Costs  and  Fees,  Forms  of 
ProceedinQ;8  and  Writs  of  Execution.  Third  Edition.  By  Joseph  Dixon, 
of  Lincoln^s  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law. 

"This  is  MO  r&cetknt  edition  of  an  exrclleot        siderable  advantagp  to  the  author,  It  largely 

iDcrraaed  th«t  oambrr  of  his  rliems.  Wbeo 
orw  editious  were  called  for,  Mr.  Lush  waa 
too  ocrupird  with  brief's  tu  find  time  tor  tlie 
piep4irmiioD  of  books,  and  hfiire  the  association 
of  iiis  UMine  with  that  of  Mr.  DiaoD  as  editor, 
aud  by  wliom  the  new  edition  has  breu  pro* 
ducrd.  llieiudea  is  very  ropious  and  complete. 
Uoder  Mr.  Dixon's  care  Lusli's  Practice  will 
not  merely  maintain,  it  will  largely  estend  its 
rcputatioa.** — Law  Times. 

'*The  profession  cannot  hot  welcome  with 
tilt'  greatest  cordiality  aud  pleasure  a  third 
rdition  of  theii  old  aud  much  valued  friend 
*  Lusli's  Practice  of  the  Superior  Courts  of 
Law.'  Mr.  Dixon,  in  prepAiiug  tiiis  edition, 
has  gone  back  to  tlie  oiiginal  work  of  Mr. 
Justice  Lush,  and,  as  far  as  the  legislative 
changes  and  decisions  of  the  last  tweuty-five 
years  would  allow,  reproduced  it.  This  adds 
greatly  to  the  value  of  tlib  edition,  aud  at  the 
same  time  speaks  volumes  for  Mr.  Diaou'j 
tuuMieuiiuus  labuur."~>XA«  J4wi««k. 


work.  lie  hus  effected  a  most  successful 
*  restoration.'  Altogether,  both  in  what  he  h-s 
omitted  and  wli.tt  he  has  added,  Mr.  Dixou  has 
t>eeD  guidrd  by  sound  discretion.  We  trust  tliat 
the  gicat  Mud  conscientious  labours  ho  has  un- 
dergone  will  be  rewarded.  He  has  stf  iven  to 
make  his  work  *  thoi ough,'  and  because  he  has 
done  so  we  take  pieasuie  in  heartily  recom- 
meodinit  it  to  every  member  of  tioth  branches 
of  the  prnfessiou."— <Sp/tWr0r«'  Joummi, 

"  Lush's  Prariice  is  what  Tidd's  Practice  was 
in  our  days  of  clerkship,  and  what  Archbold's 
]*rartire  was  in  our  ewrly  professional  days— 
the  practice  in  general  use,  aud  tiie  received 
authority  on  tlie  subject.  It  was  written  by 
Mr.  Lusli  when  he  was  onlv  a  junirtr  rbiug 
into  furtune  and  fame  His  practical  know- 
ledge, his  clearuesa  and  industry,  were  even 
then  ackuowledged,  aud  his  name  s*  cured  for 
his  work  an  immediate  popularity,  wliich  ex. 
perieuce  has  confirmed  aud  es tended.  Uvt 
the  work  was,  in  ils  turu,  productive  of  cou- 
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Clifford  and  Stephens's  Practice  of  Referees  Court. 

One  vol.  royal  8vo.,  28«.  cloth. 

THE  PRACTICE  of  the  COURT  of  REFEREES  on  PRI- 
VATE  BILLS  in  PARLIAMENT,  ^ith  Reports  of  Cases  as  to  the  locus 
standi  of  Petitioners  during  the  Sessions  1867-8-9.  By  Frbdbbick 
Clifford  and  Pembrokb  S.  Stephens,  Barristers- at-Law. 


"The  authors  point  out  in  their  preface  that 
none  of  the  decisions  of  1867  or  larer  years  are 
included  in  the  preTious  works  on  the  subject. 
They  are  accordingly  reported  in  the  work 
before  us,  arranged  in  six  groups.  The  his- 
tory and  practice  of  the  subject  are  detailed 
tersely  and  accurately,  and  in  a  very  intelli- 
gible manner,  in  the  treatise.    To  counsel  or 


agents  engaged  in  parliamentary  practice  the 
work  will  prove  extremely  senriceable." — 
SolieUorf  Journal, 

"The  reports,  forming  the  most  important 
part  of  the  volume,  are  given  with  fulness  and 
accuracy,  so  lar  as  we  can  judge,  and  are  of 
themselves  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  the 
volume." — Lav  Journal, 


Starkie's  Law  of  Slander  and  Libel.— 3rd  Edition. 

One  thick  vol.  medium  8vo.,  42«.  cloth. 

STARKIE'S  TREATISE  on  the  LAW  of  SLANDER  and 
LIBEL;  including  MALICIOUS  PROSECUTIONS,  CONTEMPTS  of 
COURT,  &c.;  also  the  Pleading  and  Evidence,  Civil  and  Criminal,  with 
Forms  and  Precedents.  Third  Edition.  By  H.  C.  Folkard,  Barrister*at- 
Law. 


**  No  one  will  fail  to  see  that  there  were 
ample  reasons  for  a  new  ediiioD  of  this  vala- 
able  work ;  aud  upon  referenre  to  this  edition 
it  will  he  found  that  Mr.  Fulkard  has  performed 
liis  task  carefully  aud  well.  It  Is  well  thai  such 
a  treatise  should  have  been  re  edited,  and  it  is 
well  tliat  It  should  have  been  edited  by  so 
careful  aad  paiustakiogsmanas  Mr.  Folkard." 
^-La»  Magmtine, 

"  Tliirty-oiDe  years  have  gone  by  aod  now 
Mr.  FolkMfd  has  brought  out  a  third  edition 
and  certainly  the  6rst  gUure  of  the  urw  book 
gives  the  iinpros&iou  of  pains  unspared.  In 
point  of  bulk  it  contains  more  than  twice  as 
much  matter  as  the  edition  of  1830.  With  the 
present  volume  before  them,  tlie  law  ofhcers 
of  the  ciown,  and  lawyers  geuerally,  will  be 
saved  an  infinite  amount  of  labour  iu  search  of 
precedents.  No  one  can  say  that  Mr.  Folkard 
has  failed  in  the  full  discharge  of  his  onerous 
duty,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  will  earn,  as  he 
will  obtain,  the  gratitude  of  the  profession."— 
Late  Jourttul. 

"It  has  been  most  laboriously  executed,  and, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine,  the 
modem  cases,  down  to  the  very  latest,  and  to 
the  most  obscure,  \iave  ali  been  collected,  and 


have,  on  the  whole,  been  accurately  set  out. 
The  profession  may  we  think  be  pretty  coi>- 
fidenc  that  whatever  has  been  decided  upon  the 
law  of  libel  will  be  found  tliere.**— JMiciftfrv* 
JourntU, 

**  It  was  requisite  that  the  profession  should 
be  supplied  with  a  new  edition  of  this  standard 
work  upon  the  subject,  which  should  tning 
dnwn  the  law  to  the  most  recent  p^oJ,  and 
when  we  state  that  the  present  editor  h«s  so 
carrfully  Katiicred  together  all  the  authorities 
that  he  bus  not  even  omitted  the  case  of  Wason 
V.  Walter,  reported  in  (mr  last  number,  which 
will  in  future  be  regarded  as  a  leading  caae,  we 
mention  a  fact  which  is  a  guarantee  for  tlie  great 
care  which  has  been  devoted  to  this  work.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  fiud  any  part  of  his  sub- 
ject which  Mr.  Folkard  has  not  fully  invest!- 
gated,  and  the  result  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  lawyer's  library  which  for  many  years  ba« 
been  much  needed.*' — Justie*  oftk*  Pme0» 

*'  TWxi  edition  is  of  much  greater  valae  tium 
ettlirr  of  tlie  two  which  preceded  it.    In 
elusion  we  may  do  that  which  b  now  icatmly 
necessary,  recommend  Mr.  Folkard^  WPtk  Ml 
the  profession  and  the  public.    It  ili|,  M 
edited,  very  vaiuable.*'«-Xav  I^hmmw  ^'  *■■■'-■ 
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Clark's  Digest  of  Honse  of  LordA  Oases. 

Ro^d  8*0.,  SU  M.  cloib. 
A  DIGESTED  INDEX  to  all  the  REPORTS  in  the  HOUSE 
of  LORDS  from  the  commeiicemeiit  of  the  Series  by  Dow,  In  18U,  to  tlje 
end  of  the  Eleven  Volumei  of  House  of  Lords  Cmc*,  witb  rtferencn  Co  more 
TPcent  DeciMoni.  By  Ckarlks  Ci^bx,  of  Ibe  Middle  Temple,  Eaq., 
Barrister  at  Law,  Reporler  by  Appoinlnieiit  to  the  House  of  Lordi. 

"  The  declilou  of  the  lujiitnia  Iribunil  tlom  of  mne  ^mccdint.  Thr  ncknovleitiHl 
of  Ihli  counliT,  howcTei  auIhiuiuliTe  In  eminenR  of  the  noble  end  leunnl  penoni  b]r 
Ihtmeelm,  were  ncH,  upill  of  lue  jein,  il  whoni  the  declilooi  huTo  bren  pronounm), 
all  remlliiii  tolhegmt  bodj'  at  the  1t(il  pn>-       gWa  Ihcm  ■  Tslue  be;Diid  IhelrafflcUlmniha- 


pdiKlpkt,  freed  rrom  Ui«  i« 


Barry's  Practice  of  CoiiTeTaiieiiig. 

8*0.,  I81.  cloth. 
A  TREATISE  on  the  PRACTICE  of  CONVEYANCING. 

By  W.  WHITTA.XBB  Babbi,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law,  Inte 
Holder  of  the  Studentship  of  tbe  Iqds  of  Court,  and  Autlior  of  "  A  Treatise 
on  the  Statutory  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  Court  of  Chancery." 

Selr. — CHtr.  *.  Cep^liDlitl. — CHAr.  5.  CorrBanU — Chip  6.  Cmlilon'  Drrdi  eud  A(raD|c 
10.  Mi>R<.(r«. — Chip.II.  Putiin*hip  IVrde  eud  AmD|ri  ~  ~    ~' 


Mri  er  hi)  >er4  lo  iht  greoliiiJ  dlaHniiae  af 
■h<w«Ui>iatibiHeHtStUDi»g<i  Metlunllea 
sr  ri'le-ud  let  Mm.  u  nil  u  rsT  allier  ru- 
iMa.  we  feel  Inud  le  nrsivlT  rtemBud  It  w 
the  until UoDM  u  .ell  u  lh«  Mudnl  Tfce 
euhof  ku  proxAloiHU  to  be  ■  siaHer  et  Iha 
dMen.  far  he  aot  ml;  il.et  e  boh  tilnetli 
Uwn  Willi  aw^  ■Ulli/'^^V  hire  ui  'd^'bi 
■hu  Ui  grlUoUm  will  mt   wiili  ■•snil   ep- 

,  -■  Ike  uihar  lemdwM  ■  wort  whleh  wUl  be 
feud  ■  eetr  icaiHetke  addllluii  te  the  lew 
llhiuf .  eed  »  euniy  e  weei  vUeh  we  UIek 
hee  hlibeno  beu  AU.  II  ewDlelH.in  e  odwIm 
•■dreediMe  bn.  the  lew  nluispi  u  elawu 

an  Pelni Utelr  ■>  uiie  is  the  orilkuT  ef err 
PiicUoe  al  ihe  Manieaeer,  whh  n  AreneM 
to  lie  •uiou  tBilwrluei  led  euiuM  i>i  ihe 


^  -  -I>le  MU^IwiL  ■  weat^MdS  \m  Ism 
kee*  hit.  rWn  hie  beea  ma  ireeliee  «  Ibe 
PlKUse  «r  CeBTereieiBN  iHeed  for  •  Ihw  Una 

SeiihelleedetneielVirihTBiwiM  reosiimieii. 
T.  BeRT'e  wort  li »ni»Ienrwli.>ili  vn<twt 

Sw«^l™h"'uiS"^'i«^ViS°if'^™Cl"^,-n■^■ 
law  ere  referred  ta  only  for  ihr  puri>..wDf  *iiirl- 


•Idtnbit  ••lUredhn  oa  meooi  of 
!^ol^'T£^B'»of.'*lbl"'r«S 

tin  al  eoenreiKiBi  what  Mr.  Jg^ 
bej  doee  ler  iu  [iriMiplee.  I?,"™' 
oa'lV  leyW  I'lw  rn^MlMurew' 
•diice.     A  worh  ibe  HbeltM*  ol 


laarBMi*  ^tm'iw!' *      ''  ' 


end  ebiT  etneideiM  iha  ■ 
liatf  lit  feMe. 

-Tbewflikltlbaoaalli 
Ilea  ae  eoBxreHdai  ihei  i 
deal  na  haee  ae  Mlar  aa 

ihe  IcVel  praolkLuBeri  eed  i 


KK 
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Hunter's  Bait  in  Equity.— Fifth  Edition. 

Poit  8*0^       cloih. 
AN  ELEMENTARY  VIEW  of  the  PROCEEDINGS  in  a 
SUIT  in  EQUITY.     With  an  Appendix  of  Formi,      By  Syltkotbr 
J.  HONTER,  B.A..  of  LiDcoln'B  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.    Fiftb  Edition,     By 
O.  W.  Lawrahcb,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Banioter  at  Law, 


Lewis's  Introdnction  to  Eqoilj  Drafting^. 

Pa>C  8 10.,  1!(.  clolh. 
PRINCIPLES  of  EQUITY  DRAFTING;  with  an  Appendix 
of  Forms.     By  IIdbbbt  Lewis,  B.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister  at 
Law  ;  Author  of  "  Principles  of  Conveyancing,"  jcc. 

**•  Thii  Woik,  intendsd  to  explain  the  general  principle!  of  Equity  Drafting,  u 
■Tcll  M  to  eiempliff  Ihe  Pleadings  of  the  Court  of  CbanccTy,  will,  it  ia  hoped, 
be  uieful  to  Ixryen  morting  to  the  Nan  Equilg  JsriidictUm  of  tha  Cowify 


bi  camminctd  II.  for  almou  Kiliciton  pracliilnf  in  (hi  CaqBIT  Cuinj.  a* 
Ix  apuliratilt  w  >  niKTCoan  uticipiinl  b;  ilif  inikar.  liiu  iIh  to  ih*  •oaitr 
111*  bill,  in  uj  thapa  or  miiir       tiimdjinaq,-'— tm  Jtmatl. 


Lewis's  Introduction  to  Conr^ancing. 

8va.,  18(.  clotli. 
PRINCIPLES  of  CONVEYANCING  explained  and  illus- 
trated by  Concise  Precedents;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  effect  of  tlie  Trans- 
fer of  Land  Act  in  modifying  and  eLortening  ConveyanceB.  By  Hubkrt 
Lewis,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Etninanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister  at  Law. 

"  Tbt  pitracc  amitad  our  UKnlim.  aid  iba  woA  lndiHrriDEiirblKlipTilH.laith  farduln 
hu  Ilvfn  oi (Willi  ml/ »  ciillnl  iiiitw  leamion)        of  fciMk  miililDg,  alid  indicuu  OHvidErmtilt  M. 

wiriiiir.  We  have.  Jiid«ad,  r^ad  'ix  with  pLaaiun  avania.  luccctdad  in  producipg  a  worh  u  iii**t 
«Kl  ifTofiE.  abd  ■«  mmjuyaLoanlbacilr.  I  r«la  an  ack»ivltdf«d  wint.  uidwe  feava  no  doabl  b« 
b  tnillltd  10  Iba  cradil  of  luiiat  iinidiind  a        will  fliid  naiT  graltful  T»din  amsDcu  ■»» 


which  hia  diiaattiligaa  alucidua  kl(  «U«ii  li       lumJ  ei 
clear  aad  pncMeil.aBdbiiaMpaaJlioiH.  wlUi  iba       JaivH/. 


I  vlil  ■LPpeufromaiDrit  oiHliaeDf  biaplm,       In  an  appandla.^ dcToitd  ta'iba  l^d  TimnaTu 
di  hia'd'(Mtt>Iig»  tluci''^  kK  nUNi  b       lu^J*  eiiticiam^'aa  lu"p»^Liua*--^dWii^i^- 


d  ■oodtr  taluma.  1(  may  jat.  wlih  pfrTcet  m  uafaLlT  artaa|*d  aa  a  Kritiol 

gpntly,  (»   eallad  a  'tiindf  bmik.'     I(  <a  Uuoo  ahlch  nvbc  awd  aiciihtr 

" -liaaiM  ai  Icgaljnipro™.  gr_aien!lia»."-t«  Timi,. 

H  mtid  Ki>H«.  coin.  bol.Jadidaii  frooi  a  Grsi  vti-i 


acadral  knQifl*diF«af  i*alpni|>fiiT]A*.biiiirha       thonraih  hawladoa  i 
lavd  D«  bad  nucli  ti|wrifD«  ia_iba  prtiiaraiioB       Irtaud  of  and  U  cIau-1 


iaawJadoa    or    Uia    i 


"l?'b?"Wf''lo  hS 


■  How  10  dn  il'  iai.ht  wall  ba        MndtnU  will   BOW  B«  Mll»  ha  .Klf  <„  h^M^ 
aii-r  lawTFTCaa  »!«»•  Mr.  Iloblrt  Lawli'l  book        i.\r.  l«wl''a  diua  nalloni,  maT  'bill  D  an  ia^cS 
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Tndor's  Leading  Cases  on  Beal  Property,  Ac— Second 
Edition. 

One  thick  vol.  royHl  Sio,  4!i.  doth. 

A  SELECTION  OF  LEADING  CASES  on  the  LAW 
RELATING  to  REAL  PROPERTY,  Conveyancing,  and  the  Constroo- 
tion  of  WilU and  Deeds;  with  Noles.  By  Owes  Dayibs  Tudob,  Esq., 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrietir  «t  Law.  Author  of  "  A  Selection  of  Lead- 
ing Caaes  in  Equity."    Second  Edition.  • 

"  Tli«  arcMid  ejitiDB  M  now  b«(gn  a>.  ni       Uw  iii^ir  ■pptlnl'l*  to  Ui<  ciin  diicdiHd  bf 

:,i[\y  to  l\t  fawrr. "—a'/itim-J'inu/. 


IwTr  bfTfl  nlilUinl  bj  Mr.l'udn  on 

Dmuloni  thiocwrw  tho  I.IFr  pradg 

hit  fnil  ■■thonl.i]!;  ud  it  k  ruDniil 

p«k« 

1   ivt 

i.-jHlv)w..«.1dl>etb. 

■Dd  Mr  Tador  aill  lo- 

H  knovlrdM  sF  ■*■  u 

h>cwlllbiiurril<nnt7 

M  Ibr,  «lll  «l  ..ul 

Benham's  Student's  Examination  Guide. 

ISmo.  3i.  cloih. 
THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  to  the  PRELIMINARY  EXA- 
MINATION for  ATTORNEYS  and  SOLICITORS,  andaUo  to  the  Oiford 
and  Cambridge  Loenl  Exaniinelion;  and  the  College  of  Preceptors ;  to  which 
are  sddpd  numerous  Soegeations  and  Etamination  Questions,  selected  from 
those  asked  at  the  Law  Institulion.  By  Jambs  Eelk  Bk»Rau,  of  King'* 
Collie,  London. 

"  Thr  bc»l<  )•  ultHlrollr  •TIKRnl,     It  >ill 


o- 
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Toxnkins  and  Jencken's  Modem  Roman  Law. 

Just  published,  8vo.,  14s.  cloth. 

COMPENDIUM  of  the  MODERN  ROMAN  LAW.  Founded 
upon  the  Treatises  of  Puchta^  Von  Vangerow,  Arndts,  Franz  Moehler  and 
the  Corpns  Juris  Civilis.  By  Fredbrick  J.  Tomkins,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
Aatbor  of  the  '*  Institates  of  Roman  Law,"  Translator  of  '*  Gains,''  &c., 
and  Hbmrt  Dibdrioh  Jbnckbn^  Esq.,  Barristers  at  Law,  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 


^A/%M^^W^N«V^%^/>^N«S^ 


Latham's  Law  of  Window  Lights. 

Post  8vo.,  10«.  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  LAW  of  WINDOW  LIGHTS.     By 
Francis  Law  Latham,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law. 

tolicitort  the  volume  will,  we  think,  be  par> 
ticularly  serviceahle.  Armed  with  the  work 
we  have  now  reviewed,  the  practitioner  will  be 
in  a  fair  way  to  cope  succesafully  with  the  most 
exigent  client  who  coraes  to  consult  him  about 
his  windows."— 5o/ici(or«'  Journal, 

**  This  tubject  hat  acquired  a  general  com- 
mercial interest,  and  a  clear  concise  work 
upon  it  is,  at  this  time,  very  opportune.  Mr. 
Latham's  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Window 
Lights  appears  to  supply  in  a  convenient  form 
all  the  Information  which,  in  a  general  way, 
may  be  required.  The  text  throushout  is 
lucid  and  is  well  supported  by  precedents.** — 
Building  Newt. 

**  The  ancient  light  question,  owing  to  the 
demand  for  enlarged  buildings  within  the  area 
of  our  large  towns,  becomes  more  important 
every  day,  and  Mr.  Latham  has  done  well  in 
providing  a  new  treatise  on  the  subject,  and 
setting  forth  some  of  the  more  recent  decisions 
of  our  courts.  It  is  well  arranged  and  clearly 
written.  We  recommend  the  book." — Builder, 


"This  is  not  merely  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  law  library  of  the  practitioner,  it  is  a 
book  that  every  law  student  will  read  with 
profit.  It  exhausts  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats."— Law  Tima. 

**His  anangement  is  logical,  and  he  dis- 
cusses fUlly  each  point  of  his  subject.  The 
work,  in  our  opinion,  is  both  perspicuous  and 
able,  and  we  cannot  but  compliment  the  author 
on  It  "—Law  Journal, 

"  A  treatise  on  this  subject  was  wanted,  and 
Mr.  J^atham  has  succeeded  in  meeting  that 
want."— J  thentbum. 

**  Mr.  Latham  is  evidently  one  of  those 
authors  who  like  to  have  a  complete  skeleton 
of  their  subject  elaborated  before  putting  pen 
to  paper;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  this 
little  work  is  one  which  we  have  much  plea- 
sure in  recommending  to  the  profesHion.  The 
sequence  of  discussion  is  well  ordered,  and 
the  author's  plan  well  adhered  to ;  and  although 
the  text  comprises  lesHthan  250  octavo  pages, 
the  subject  is  quite  extiaustlvely  treated.    To 


i 


Tador's  Law  of  Charitable  Trusts. — Second  Edition. 

Post  8vo.|  18«.  cloth. 

THE  LAW  OF  CHARITABLE  TRUSTS;  with  the  Statutes 
to  the  end  of  Session  1862,  the  Orders,  Regulations  and  Instructions,  issued 
pursuant  thereto  ;  and  a  Selection  of  Schemes.  By  Owen  Dayies  Tudor, 
Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law ;  Author  of  "  Leading  Cases  in 
Equity;"  **  Real  Property  and  Convej'ancing ;"  &c.    Second  Edition. 

"Mr.  Tudor's  excellent  little  book  on  Chari- 
table Trusts.  It  is  indeed  no  longer  a  little 
book  but  a  bulky  one  of  some  650  pages.  Mr. 
Tudor  however  is  a  singular  painstaking  au- 
thor, his  books,  as  the  profession  well  knows, 
arc  models  of  industry  and  care,  and  hence 
their  popularity.  This  second  edition  has  col- 
lected the  cases  decided  since  the  issue  of  the 
first,  and  their  number  is  surprising— upwards 
of  one  thousand.  Mr.  Tudor  has  made  hia 
work  complete  by  the  introduction  of  seTentl 
schemes  for  the  settlement  of  charltiM,  a« 
that  it  is  in  all  respects  the  text-book  fbr  thm 
lawyer,  as  well  as  a  hand-book  fbr  refteeac*  taf 
tniKteesand  others  engaged  IntheinaiiaganHtt 
of  charities."— Lotp  Tiwue, 


"  Mr.  Tudor  in  the  present  edition  of  his 
work  has  ittruck  out  beyond  his  original  inten- 
tion, and  has  made  it  a  complete  compendium 
of  tlie  law  of  charities.  In  carrying  out  this 
Intention  his  object  appears  to  have  been  to 
produce  a  practical  and  concise  summary  of 
this  branch  of  the  law.  No  living  writer  is 
more  capable  than  Mr.  Tudor  of  producing 
such  a  work :  his  Leading  Cases  in  Equity,  and 
also  on  the  Law  of  Real  Property,  have  de- 
servedly earned  for  him  the  highest  reputation 
as  a  learned,  careful  and  judicious  text- writer. 
The  main  feature  of  the  work  is  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Tudor  has  dealt  with  all  the  recent 
statutes  relating  to  this  subject :  we  have  only 
to  add  that  the  index  is  very  carefully  com- 
piled."—Solicitors'  Journal. 
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OaiuB's  Roman  Law,  by  TomUna  and  Lemon. 

Complete  in  1  voL  8to.,  STi.  ctoth  extn. 

(Dedicated  iy  jiemiuian  to  Lord  Chaneellor  ITatherley.) 

THE  COMMENTARIES  OF  GAIUS  ON  THE  ROHAN 

LAW :  with  an  Engluh  TraiulatioD  tad  An  notation*.     By  Fbbdbrick  J. 

TouKiNS,  Eag.,  M.A..  D.C.L.,  and  William  Geohos  Lshoh,  £m].,  LL.B, 

Barristera  at  Law,  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

oBm  i«lu«bl»  uid  compiled  from  uuilwonhjf       Brtnlni;  CMimrU. 

■■Thiyh««iloiJ?™o«H<ir(LKlolhoitudy  ,Zyj't''^i!'','"J:?'i}^  Jt'l^'S^ 
of  awnmti  U«,  .nd  de.erTe  tba  Ibinki  ot  ™"  "  ?""!  '"'  ^°^"'^,  •'"*'>"  " 
thow  who  iBko  M&nUtEit  In  Leffml  Itlermlun'*        ^™"  lupplifd  hy  Dr-Tomkini  Bud  Mr. 

mTV/  Union" hi«''«i«SMd'tiidt'ui"       ""  ino.t  mnpjt  learning  upon  Ihi  ou 

•oik  ID  bt  ■  Bint  nliublt  coDiFlliiKloD  In  "Tlili  liihiHniiimiiihitthtiKial 

JtiOiiiol    llnmlDi.   u<l   *■  DnliHlt»liigl]>       hu  bttn  tnnililcd  Inio  Ennllili,  am 
rccommond  It!  artfol  ptninl  to  all  )iud«ii       rrmukiMr  well  doni  by  Heiin.  Tc 

"ThttnnilutmlicaiatullytiKulad,  and       alio   gnriched    th<   uil   bj  idkit  n 
aB>[**  kDowltdg*  of       notci."— ^OH  ^canuiuSKM  JjqnrtEr. 


ih(  Itomaii  Liv.' 


Moselj's  Articled  Clerks*  Handy-BooL 

\2mo.,  Tt.  cloth. 
A  PRACTICAL  HANDY-BOOKof  ELEMENTARY  LAW, 

designed  for  the  use  of  Articled  Clerks,  with  a  Course  of  Study  eud  Hints  oq 
Bending  far  the  InterniediHte  and  Final  Examiaatiuns.  By  M.  S.  Mosbly, 
Solicitor,  Clifford's  Inn  Prizeinan,  M.  T.  IBS?. 

CONTENTS:— [uTaDDiTCTOiiT  Riiiiiii.—CiKr.  1.— Tee  Pisit  Yit*.— Introdoctloa  tolba 
oBca— What  may  be  lunicd  by  copjini  a  Drjft-Eiplanmiioo  of  teehnlcil  temi— Tb* 

reading — SyiMm  of  Rir-Hamlnatloii.    Ciir.  I[ 

Kuiute-iiw— Onicralaniiliiliof  lheBlaluleiulai|ge,pre11ni<iiaiTl<>lh<iTtludy.  Chif.  Ill 
TBI  Thud  Yiah.— OUee  work— Sucfnllonifaiavqulriniaknovledinor  Ibe  Deuitt  o 

Uanballing  the  El  Idancs— Ceneiml  ruin  of  Keidenn— A  ihon  piaellcai  vhw  of  Ihe  onllnar 
•lepi  In  an  Action,  with  eiamplea— Conrie  of  readlni  lot  tbe  Ihltd  year :  Ibe  tntennedlai 
EXABilnation— Pulnia  lo  bg  aiundcd  to  In  readlnit  for  It— Hetbod  of  anavninii  the  Ei 
amlnen'  queitloii.— The  Buiue-law  |an(»i«l).  Ca»».  IV,— TMa  Fdihtb  Yin— Th 
Caunty  Cvuru— Method  of  acquiilon  a  knovltdiie  i 


Article*. 


loD  and  Admliilon.— (S.l  Ltat  of 


■iintnilMiaf  thi MTle  ■dapwlkl Mr.  liaiMii  iliarer  iMu  btfar*  Ibtif  acaaalBiiiici  • 

In  Eb  adoltaUa  'iiallUiai  tt  Eqaitr.'    rta  KaSiiaiuaT*  nllvi»b(dHI,tad  ■inbe 

aaibar  •eeua  lo  iMak  tba  adwll«  if  Hrh  i  awhrTLu  in  Hit  hcomI  ttrZiDa  oTtKb 

Myla  tkagalynrunataikauadyarilM  la*  ler  ibi  law  Hadani  •111  Dad  ■•«  lalnab 

pwular.  iBd  ••  an  DM  intparad  to  mj  ha  la  fomaUoB,  at  than  Mr.  Miatli  mi  «!,  i 

•niaf ."— .Law  ilannai  iiM  Bnitm.  oallbi  «an>  of  nadiaavblch  hi  r-com 

"  Ika  dial«a  ttiU*  liQla  book  i>  lo  eaailiiiia  for  Mcb  itt,  bu  tlw  ctttrsilT  •«lr» 

laiu^Uoa,  idTiM  aad  aaiaHawu.ir  airibiPi  coeojiu  nl  *ach  booli.  and  w 

auaiw  eu  ha  aunMd  (nmOm  »nlif  of  <  ebatatn  m4  •oUhiu  which  K  t 

1'ha  boak  wIUuBalBlTinEua  aii^nTbi  aar  nailiHI,  aiJihoaa  •bich  ba  aai 


lO^^TlilE^ 


MwIt'b  Moaar       'lilt  atrl*  I*  r*(Bir4aHr  food,  arid, 
■  (bieoitni  of  a       tba  la-JaMiJna  rob  lattaical    - 
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Christie's  CrabVs  ConveTancing.— Fifth  Edit,  by  ShelfordL 

Two  Tols.  royal  8vo^  8/.  dotl^, 

CRABB'S  COMPLETE  SERIES  of  PRECEDENTS  in 
CONVEYANCING  and  of  COMMON  and  COMMERCIAL  FORMS 
in  Alphabetical  Order,  adapted  to  the  Present  State  of  the  Law  and  the 
Practice  of  Conveyancing ;  with  copious  Prefaces^  Obsenrations  and  Notes 
on  the  sereral  Deeds.  By  J.  T.  Curistir,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  The 
Fifth  Edition,  with  numerous  Corrections  and  Additions,  by  Lsokard 
Shxlford,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

*•*  l%is  Work,  vhkh  embraee$  both  (he  PrinHplii  and  Practice  qf  Cbnrtfoneingt  eonkuns  iiJbetriie 
every  detcr^pUon  qf  ImtrumetU  wmkd  for  Commercial  Pwrpoeu, 

Oeneral  Table  of  Heads  of  PrefMOS  and  Forms. 

Abstnctt. — Accounts. — Acknowledgments.  —Acquittances.— Admittances. — ^AffldaTfta,  Afflr. 
roations  or  Declarations. — Agreements  :   to   relinquish   Business :   to   Guarantee :    for  a 
Lease :  before  Marriage :  for  a  Partition :  between  Principal  and  Agent :  for  the  Sale  and 
Purchase  of  Estates:  for  Sale  of  Copyhold  Estates:  for  Sale  of  Leaseholds:  for  Sale  of 
an  AdTowson. — Annuity :  secured  on  Copyholds.— Annuities :  Assigments  of. — Appoint* 
ments :    of  Guardians. — Apportionment.— Apprenticeship  :   to   the  Sea  Serriee  :    to   an 
Attorney :  Assignment  of.— Arbitration  :  Award.— Assignments  :  Bonds:  Leases:  Patenta  : 
Pews  :    Policies  of  Insurance  :   Rererslonary   Interests. — Attestations.— Attornments.— 
Auctions  :  Particulars  of  Sale. — Bargains  and  Sales :  of  Timber. — Bills  of  Sale  uf  Gooda. 
—Bonds :  Administration  :  Receiver  pending  Suit :  Post  Obit :  Stamps  on.— Cartificatea. 
—Composition :  CouTcyances  in  Trust  for  Creditors.— Conditions :  of  Sale. — Confirmationa. 
— Consents. — Copartnership:  Dissolution  of  Copartnership. — Covenants:  Stamps  on:   for 
Production  of  Title  Deeds. — Declarations. — Deeds:  I.  Na^l^e  of  Deeds  in  General:  II. 
Requisites  of  a  Deed:  III.  Formal  parta  of  Deeds:  IV.  Where  a  Deed  is  necessary  or 
otherwbe:   V.  Construction  of   Deeds:    VI.  Avoiding  of  Deeds:   VII.  Proof  of  Deeds: 
VIII.  Admission  of  Parol  Evidence  as  to  Deeds:   IX.  Possession  of  Deeds  :   X.  Stamp 
Duty  on  Deeds. — Defeasances. — Demises — Deputation. — Disclaimers. — Disentailing  Deeda. 
—Distress :  Notices  of. — Dower. — En ftanchiseroents.— Exchanges. — Feoffments. — Further 
ChArges. — Gifts.— Grants. — Grants  of  Way  or  Road.— Indemnities.— Lesses  :    (.   Nature 
of  Leases  in  General :  II.  Requisites  to  a  Lease:  III.  Parts  of  a  Lease :  IV.  Incidents  to 
a  Lease :  V.  Stamps  on  Leases.— Letters  of  Credit. — Licences.— Mortgages  :  of  Copyholds  : 
of  Leaseholds:  Transfer  of;  Stamp  Duty  on.— Notes,  Orders,  Warrants,  frc— Notices  :  to 
Quit. — Partition. — Powers  :  of  Attorney. — Presentation. — Purchase  Deeds :  Conveyance  of 
Copyholds :  Assignments  of  Leaseholds:  Stamps  on. — Recitals.— Releases  or  Conveyances : 
or  Discharges.— Renuncisttons  or  Disclaimers.— Resignations. — Revocations. — Separation. 
— Settlements:  Stamp  Duty  on.— Shipping r  Bills  of  Lading:   Bills  of  Sale:   Bottomry 
and  Respondentia  Bonds  :  Charter  Parties.— Surrenders. — Wills:  1.  DeflniMon  of  Will  and 
Codicil :  2.  To  what  Wills  the  Act  7  Will.  4  &  I  Vict.  c.  26  does  not  apply:  3.  What  may 
be  disposed  of  by  Will :  4.  Of  the  capacity  of  Persons  to  make  Wills :  5.  VV  ho  may  or  may 
not  be  Deviaees  ;  6.  Execution  of  Wills :  7.  Publication  of  Wills :  8.  Revocation  of  Wills  : 
9.  Lapse  of  Devises  and  Bequests:  10.  Provisions  and  Clauses  in  Wills:  11.  Construction 
of  WiUs. 


From  the  Law  Timet. 
**  The  preparation  of  it  could  oot  have  been  con- 
fided to  more  able  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Shel- 
ford.the  veteran  authority  on  real  property  law. 
With  the  industry  that  distinguishes  him  he  has 
done  amule  justice  to  his  task,  in  carefulness  we 
have  in  him  a  second  Crabb,  in  erudition  Crabb's 
superior  ;  and  the  result  is  a  work  of  which  the 
original  author  would  have  been  proud,  could  it 
have  appeared  under  his  own  auspices,  it  is  not 
a  book  to  be  qo>  ted,  nor  indeed  could  its  merits  be 
exhibited  by  quotation.    It  is  essentially  a  book  ot 

rirsctice,  which  can  only  be  described  in  rudeout> 
ine  and  dismissed  with  &()planse.  and  a  recom- 
mendation of  it  to  the  notice  of  those  for  whose 
•arvice  it  has  becu  so  laboTvousVv  comviled." 


From  the  Solicitors'  Journal. 
"  The  collection  of  urccedentsconiained  in  these 
two  volumes  are  all  tnat  could  he  desired.  1  hey 
are  particularly  well  adapted  foi  boliciturs.beiui^ 
of  a  really  practical  character.  They  are  more, 
over  free  from  the  useless  repetitions  of  comaioo 
forms  that  so  much  increase  the  bulk  and  e&peaaa 
of  some  collections  that  we  could  name.  Wexnov 
not  of  anv  collectioo  of  convcyaocingr  precedsMMa 
that  would  make  it  so  possible  for  a  tyro  to  ymt 
together  a  presentable  draft  at  an  exivemqf^ 
which  are  more  handy  in  every  respect. 
the    exuerienced  draftsman.     Mr.  Sba 

K roved  himself  in  this  task  to  be  not  nuw 
is  former  reputation.    To  those  faailiar 
other  worits  it  will  be  a  suffideatreoooi 


MESSRS.  BIJTTERWORTH,  7,  FLEET  STREET,  R  C. 


Ikt-IIDIDUIDotklcf  >ibi|i%  •irrtul/b^'D  •hl>       bulb  in  (hi  rnlten  tni  iD  [lir  lonna.    (•■  lh« 

imfliiiM  ihii  werk.  ■(  iM  Kbit  ID  •Srin.tliHihi      vbslitlM  IieiroluHiHarCnbb'i  Hmadiau,  *■ 

IfUiiKl  tdiior  bu  bm  »o.i«,«l,  ntttafi]  mi      tJiwd  b/  *">  Lfmnl.sli'Ifort.  will  Im  fouikd 

•  lirwe  ftnoanl  of  ly^  piapiTU  JtUBlDg,  wl(& 


Rouse's  Copyhold  Manual. — Third  Edition. 

Umo.,  10>.6<f.  cloth. 
THE  COPYHOLD  ENFRANCHISEMENT  MANUAL, 
giving  the  Law,  Practice  and  Forms  in  EDlraDcLiaenieDts  at  Conimgn  Law 
and  under  Statute,  and  in  Coannuiatioos ;  will)  tbe  Values  of  E d franc liise- 
nientB  frum  the  Lord's  various  Rights :  llie  I'riDciples  of  Calculaljou  being 
clearly  explained,  and  made  pnictictkl  by  Dumerous  Rules,  Tables  and 
Examples.  Also  all  the  Copyhold  Acts,  and  several  other  Statutes  and 
NoteL  Third  Edition.  By  IIulla  ItoirsB,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Barrister  at  Law,  Author  of  "  Tbe  Practical  Conveyancer,"  Jcc, 


''oiBi,  '9.  I  b*  aMlnui,  vllb  »  HrL  (If        ud  IIm  OfJiBlimr.'—Lmm  ilmttfixi. 
EuioalrnlvilBbilvih&TcjiidbvrDn.  "  Kdv,  bawrTir.   Ulml  eAprlnl*  !■ 

tr  111  Uh  buALi  ihibIk^  Un  u       ftou 


biHBni  at  ■  cwrbald.  obt       w;  iiiuuti  btwlh :  rsr  ii  »•■•  10  u  u.  bu*. 
ampvXmory  ''—I^j  'iViHj.   _  bvea  •*rT  c««liillr  prapuM,  iicffdiafly  wtll 

r<  fHl  tan  iht  U»l 


Shelford's  Succession,  Prohate  and  Legacy  Duties. 
Second  Edition. 

l^mo.,  16t.  clulh. 
THE  LAW  relating  lo  the  PROBATE,  LEGACY  and 
SUCCESSION  DUTIES  in  ENOLAND,  IRELAND  and  SCOTLAND, 
including  all  the  Statutes  and  tbe  Decisions  on  those  Subjects:  with  Forms 
&nd  Olfidal  Regulations.  By  Lronaro  Shblford,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle 
TemplCf  BarrifMr-kt-lAW.    The  Second  Edition,  with  many  Alterations  and 
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Davis's  Law  of  Master  and  Senrant. 

12mo.  6s,  cloth. 

THE  MASTER  AND  SERVANT  ACT,  1867  (30  &  31  Vict, 
c.  141),  with  an  Introdnction,  copions  Notes,  Tables  of  Offences,  and  Forms 
of  Proceedings,  prepared  expressly  for  this  Work.  By  Jambs  £.  Dayis, 
Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law,  Stipendiaiy  Magistrate,  Stoke-apon-Trent. 

•«*  Beiide$  the  Ad  and  copious  Notet^  Introdtiction^  and  a  varkiy  qf  Forms  ^  Bwtnmons^  Orders, 
ConvieHonMf  Recognuanees,  dx.,  specially  prepared  for  this  work,  Tablei  have  been  framed 
clastifying  all  the  ofeneet  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  JueHces.  It  ia  hoped  that  this  will  hefktund 
u»(ful,  not  only  to  Magistrates  and  their  Clerks,  but  to  the  Legal  Prqftssion  generally,  for  in 
consequence  of  the  new  Act  not  describing  the  offenou,  but  nurely  referring  to  a  schedule  of 
seventeen  former  Acts,  it  is  very  di^lcuU  to  say  what  cases  are  or  are  not  within  the  purview  of 
the  new  Act.  7%e  decisions  qf  the  Superior  Courts,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  presesd 
law,  are  also  given. 


Woolrych's  Law  of  Sewers. — ^Third  Edition. 

8vo.,  12«.  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  of  the  LAW  of  SEWERS,  inclading  the 
DRAINAGE  ACTS.  By  Humphry  W.  Woolrych,  Seijeant  at  Law. 
Third  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions  and  Alterations. 


"  Two  editions  of  it  have  been  speedily  ex- 
hausted, and  a  third  called  for.  The  author 
is  an  accepted  authority  on  all  subjects  of  this 
class."— Law  Times, 

"  This  is  a  third  and  greatly  enlarged  edition 
of  a  book  which  has  already  obtained  an  esta- 
blished reputation  as  the  most  complete  dis- 
ruasion  of  the  subject  adapted  to  modem 
times.  Since  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
Callis  in  the  early  part  of  the  17tb  ceutiuy, 


no  work  filling  the  same  place  has  been  added 
to  the  literature  of  the  Profession.  It  la  a  work 
of  no  slight  labour  to  digest  and  arrange  this 
mass  of  legislation ;  this  task,  however,  Mr. 
Serjeant  Woolrych  has  undertaken,  and  an 
examination  of  his  book  will,  we  think,  con«> 
vince  the  most  exacting  that  he  haa  Ailly 
succeeded.  No  one  should  attempt  to  meddle 
with  the  Law  of  Sewers  without  ita  help.***— 
Solicitors^  Journal, 


Grant's  Law  of  Corporations  in  General. 

Royal  8vo.,  26«.  boards. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  LAW  of  CORPORA- 
TIONS in  GENERAL,  as  well  Aggregate  as  Sole;  including  Municiped 
Corporations ;  Railway,  Bankin?,  Canal,  and  other  Joint-Stock  and  Tradicg^ 
Bodies ;  Dean  and  Chapters ;  Universities ;  Colleges ;  Schools ;  Hospitals ; 
with  quasi  Corporations  aggregate,  as  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  Church- 
wardens, Churchwardens  and  Overseers,  etc. ;  and  also  Corporations  sole,  as 
Bishops,  Deans,  Canons,  Archdeacons,  Parsons,  etc.  By  James  Grant^ 
Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law. 


"  "Xj   V.     v^  1 
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J.  Chitty,  jun's.  Precedents  in  Pleading. — Third  Edition, 

Complete  in  One  Vol.  Royal  8vo.,  S8«.  cloth. 

J.  CHITTY,  JuNS.  PRECEDENTS  in  PLEADING;  with 

copious  Notes  on  Practice,  Pleading  and  Evidence.  Third  Edition.  By 
the  late  Tompson  Chitty,  Esq.,  and  by  Leofric  Temple,  R.  G.  Wil- 
liams, and  Charles  Jeffery,  Esquires,  Barristers  at  Law.  (Part  2 
may,  for  the  present,  be  had  separately,  price  18«.  cloth,  to  complete  sets.) 


*'  To  enter  into  detailed  criticism  aud  praise  of 
this  standard  work  would  be  quite  out  of  place, 
lo  the  present  instance  the  matter  han  fallen 
into  competent  hands,  who  have  spared  no  pains, 
'ihls  valuable  and  useful  work  is  iirought  down 
to  the  present  time,  altered  iu  accordance  with 
ihe  cae$  and  statute*  now  in  force,  Great  care 
hu  beeu  eipended  by  the  coTapt\tu\.*<i\u>t*,«a* 


its  usefulness,  as  heretofore,  will  be  found  not  to 
be  confined  to  the  chambers  of  the  special  pleader, 
but  to  be  of  a  more  extended  character,  io 
those  who  knew  the  work  of  old  no  recommenda. 
tion  is  wanted,  to  those  younger  members  of  tb« 
profession  who  have  not  that  privilege  we  would 
Mgfesi  that  they  should  at  once  make  iu  ac* 
\uaintaoce."— X««  Jsurnai, 


o- 


■o 
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Scriven's  Law  of  Copyholds. — 5th  Edit,  by  Stalman. 

Abridged  in  1  toI.  royal  Svo^  £1 :  10«.  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  COPYHOLD,  CUSTOMARY  FREE- 
HOLD  and  ANCIENT  DEMESNE  TENURE,  with  the  JuriBdiction  of 
Courts  Baroo  and  Courts  Leet.  By  John  Sohiybn,  Serjeant  at  Law. 
Fifth  Edition,  containing  references  to  Cases  and  Statutes  to  1867.  By 
Henrt  Stalman,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law. 

half  •  c«utar7  be«n  oot  only  •  ttandard  woik 
but  ou«  of  onimpcBchftble  •othority,  and  Id  its 

nf  iha  present  Reoeration  has  leanied  all  tbat 
Dowo  of  copynold  aod  costomary  tcnarts. 
All  thsi  is  oece»ssry  to  ssy  is,  tbst  in  the  pro- 
sent  editinn  of  Scrivoo  on  Copyholds  Mr.  ataU 
man  has  omitted  what  it  wss  useless  to  retain, 
and  inserted  what  it  was  necessary  to  add. 
Until  copyholds  have  disappesrcd  utterly,  it  is 
at  least  ceruin  that  Scriven  on  Copyholos  by 
Stalman  will  hold  oodisptttcd  sway  ia  tha  pro- 
fession ."—JL«»  Jonrmml, 


*'  No  lawyer  can  see  or  hear  the  word  'copy* 
hold'  wiiboQt  associating  wiih  it  the  name  of 
Scriven.  wnosc  bo«)k  has  D«>en  alwsys  esteemed 
not  merely  the  best  bnt  the  only  one  of  any 
worth.  Until  a  commntation  of  the  tenure  for 
a  fixed  rent-cbarKe.  after  the  msnner  of  a  tithe 
commntation.  is  compelled  by  the  leffislatnre, 
this  treatise  will  lose  none  of  iu  ose fulness  to  the 
solicitors  in  the  country."— l>«v  Tim*t. 

**  It  would  be  wholly  supciSnous  to  offer  one 
word  of  comment  on  the  aeoeral  body  of  the 
work.    Scriren  on  Copyholds  has  for  exactly 


^tf^^/N/^«A/W%/>/S/VV^«^ 


Davis's  Law  of  Registration  and  Elections. 

One  small  l2mo.  vol.,  15«.  cloth. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ELEC- 
TIONS AND  REGISTRATION.  Comprising  all  the  Statutes,  with  Notes 
and  Introduction,  and  a  Supplement  containing  the  Cases  on  Appeal 
down  to  1869,  the  Rules  relating  to  Election  retitions,  and  a  complete 
Index  to  the  whole  Work.  By  James  Edward  Davis,  Esq.,  Barrister 
at  Law,  Author  of  ''Manual  of  Practice  and  Evidence  in  the  County 
Courts,"  &c. 


**  A  work,  which,  in  our  jndrmeot,  is  the  han- 
diest aod  most  nsrfol  of  the  uiaouals  which  the 
Hcform  Act  of  180?  has  brought  into  existence.'* 
— Lam  MmgmtinM, 

"  We  think  this  the  best  of  the  now  numerous 
works  on  this  subject.    It  has  s  great  advaotsee 


in  iu  arrangement  over  iboxe  which  are  merely 
new  editions  of  works  published  before  the  recc 
legislation.    To  read  through  consecutively. 


order  to  obtain  a  fair  masterr  of  the  whole  sak> 
iect.  we  have  no  hesiution  in  highW  recommend- 
ing this  work."— ^Mr/fVi/M-f*  Jotimmi. 

No  one  comes  forward  with  better  credentials 
than  Mr.  Davis,  and  the  book  before  us  seems  to 
possess  the  qualiues  essential  to  a  guide  to  a 
oischarve  of  their  duties  ly  the  officials.  Th« 
scheme  of  Mr.  Davis's  work  is  very  simple.*'— 
Jtmmsl 


The  Supplement  may  be  had  separately ^  price  Z$,  tewed. 


«^N^^N^N^^^^^^^^^%^^^^«^^»^^^*^ 


Browning's  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  Practice. 

Post  8vo.,  8«.  cloth. 

THE  PRACTICE  and  PROCEDURE  of  the  COURT  fop 
DIVORCE  and  MATRIMONIAL  CAUSES,  including  the  Acts,  Rules, 
Orders,  copious  Notes  of  Cases  and  Forms  of  Practical  Proceedings, 
with  Tables  of  Fees  and  Bills  of  Costs.  By  W.  Ernst  Browning,  Esq.,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law, 


Brandon's  Law  of  Foreign  Attachment. 

8vo.,  14«.  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  upon  the  CUSTOMARY  LAW  of  FOREIGN 
ATTACHMENT,  and  the  PRACTICE  of  the  MAYOR'S  COURT  of  the 
CITY  OF  LONDON  therein.  With  Formt  of  Pkoeedum.  Bf  WooiH 
THORPB  Brandon,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple^  HihIijh  ■fc-I^ihB.^^^jjir^iw-     l 
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Oke's  Magisterial  Synopsis. — ^Tenih  EditioxL 

Two  vols.,  8vo.,  5St.  cloth. 

THE  MAGISTERIAL  SYNOPSIS :  a  Practical  Guide  for 
Magistrates,  their  Clerks,  Attomies  and  Constables ;  Summary  Convictions 
and  Indictable  Offences,  with  their  Penalties,  Punishments,  Procedure,  &c., 
being  Alphabetically  and  Tabularly  arranged.  By  Gborob  C.  Oku,  Chief 
Clerk  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.    Tenth  Edition. 


1 


**  We  are  really  at  a  Iom  to  dUcover  any 
crfticltm  which  can  ftiirly  be  offered  on  thia 
remarkable  work.    A  new  edition  every  two 

J  ear*  U  a  4acceM  such  at  rarely  falle  to  the 
it  of  the  greatest  of  leaal  authora,  and  no  one 
pretends  to  deny  that  Mr.  Oke  has  fidrly  earned 
bis  good  fortune.  The  first  edition  started 
with  410  pages  of  matter.  Legislation,  judicial 
deeisions  and  the  unweuried  research,  care  and 
■kill  of  the  author  have  swelled  410  into  1402 
pages,  so  that  he  is  driven  to  offer  an  apology 
for  the  bulk  of  the  book  and  for  its  compulsory 
division  into  two  handsome  volumes.  It 
would  be  idle  in  us  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
general  contents  of  a  work  which  is  familiar 
to  all  persons  who  are  concerned  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  in  petty  sessions.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Oke's  Synopsis  is  not 
only  the  standard  guide  to  the  magisterial 
bench,  but  that  it  is  regarded  throughout 
England  as  the  indispensable  companion  of 
every  Justice  of  the  peace." — Law  Journal. 

**  Mr.  Oke's  Synopsis  has  been  for  so  many 
years  before  the  public,  and  its  reputation  is 
ao  fully  established,  that  any  elaborate  criti- 
cism upon  the  work  as  a  whole  would  be  out 
of  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of 
a  new  edition.  The  functions  of  magistrates 
out  of  quarter  sessions  and  of  their  clerks  and 
oflicers  are  so  many  and  of  so  very  miscella- 
neous a  character,  that  there  is  perhaps  no 
part  of  our  judicial  system  in  which  the  ser- 
vices of  a  reliable  and  easily  accessible  guide 
is  so  absolutely  necessary  to  all  those  who 
have  to  take  any  pnrt  in  the  working  of  the 
system.  To  meet  this  need  there  are  few  men 
who  have  better  reason  to  know  exactly  what 
is  necessary  than  Mr.  Oke,  and  few  men  better 


able  to  supply  it,  and  the  aucceaa  with  which 
be  has  laboured  to  this  end  has  been  amply 
attested  by  the  reception  which  the  varioua 
editions  of  his  work  have  met  with.  Bat  the 
very  nature  of  the  subject  with  which  thia 
work  deals,  renders  frequent  new  editiooa 
most  important.  This  edition  tnoorporates  the 
atatute  law  affecting  magiatratea  ainee  the  date 
of  the  laat  edition,  aa  well  aa  the  declsiona  of 
the  courts ;  and,  whether  by  i(ood  luck  or  go<»d 
guidance,  the  publication  has  been  so  timed  aa 
to  enable  the  author  to  bring  the  statute  law 
down  to  the  actual  date  of  issue.  The  work  in 
its  present  form  is  considerably  increased  in 
bulk,  but  it  retains  its  two  great  merits — com- 
pleteness andconctseness."— So/icitors'yoifmai. 
"  The  tenth  edition  of  this  valuable  com- 
pendium of  magisterial  law  makes  its  i^pear- 
ance  in  two  volumes,  a  great  improvement  for 
convenience  of  reference  upon  the  single  bulky 
volume  of  the  former  editions.  The  position 
which  the  work  has  gained  and  the  growing 
demand  tor  it  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  ninth 
edition  was  published  bo  lately  aa  1866.  In  ase- 
cordance  witn  the  suggestion  made  to  Mr.  Oke, 
the  present  eilition  has  been  prepared  and  ia- 
sued  immediately  after  the  fourth  edition  of  ita 
equally  useful  companion.  The  Magisterial  Por- 
mulist.  The  careful  and  conscientious  treat- 
ment which  Mr.Oke  always  bestows  upon  what- 
ever he  takes  in  hand,  entitles  him  to  full  credit 
when  he  say-i  that  '  many  titles  have  been  en- 
larged, much  newmatterinserted.anda  variety 
of  minute  improvements  made  in  the  refer- 
ences, upon  all  of  which  I  have  bestowed  my 
fhrrsonal  attention  and  utmost  care.'" — Z«as9 
MagaziM, 


Oke's  Game  and  Fishery  Laws. — Second  Edition. 

l2mo.,  lOs.  6d,  cloth. 

A  HANDY-BOOK  of  the  GAME  and  FISHERY  LAWS ; 

containing  the  whole  Law  as  to  Game,  Licences  and  Certificates,  Poachinnr 
Prevention,  Trespass,  Rabbits,  Deer,  Dogs,  Birds  and  Poisoned  Grain 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Private  and  Salmon  Fisheries  in 
England.  Sj'stematically  arranged,  with  the  Acts,  Decisions,  Notes,  Forms, 
Suggestions,  &c.,  &c.  By  George  C.  Oke,  Author  of  *^The  MayistericU 
St/nopsis,*'  &c.  &c.     Second  Edition. 


**  The  first  editioD  having  enjoyed  a  rapid 
sale,  a  srcond  h»%  enabled  Mr.  Oke  Rreutljr  to 
eularge  his  desigu  sud  to  add  the  very  im- 
portant  statult^s  which  hiive  bfen  passed  since 
the  publication  ot  ihe  first  edition.  This  is  now 
really  what  it  is  termed,  a  Handy  Book  uf  the 
Game  and  Fishery  Laws,  aod  Rives  all  the  in- 
formation  that  rau  be  required  by  the  sportsman 
or  his  legal  advUei.^— Lens  Tunu. 


•*  The  work  is  carefully  coinpo»ed,  aud  cun« 
taius  a  Toll  iudea." — Sitiicitort*  Journal. 

**  Care  and  Industry  are  all  that  can  be 
showu  in  such  producitous,  aud  thcae  quHiiti«v 
are  geuerally  shown  in  the  present  worka. 
Mr.  Oke's  book  takes  a  somewhitt  larger  nsuge 
than  Mr.  Fatcrson*s,  as  it  embraces  the  l^ta 
statute  relating  tu  the  Salmon  Fishertea.**.. 
AtAeiutum, 
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Oke's  Magisterial  Formulist. — Fourth  Edition. 

One  thick  volume,  8to.,  ZSs.  cloth. 

The  MAGISTERIAL  FORMULIST:  being  a  complete  ColTec- 
tion  of  Forms  and  Precedents  for  practical  use  in  all  Cases  out  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  in  Parochial  Matters,  by  Magistrates,  their  Clerks,  Attomies 
and  Constables:  with  an  Introduction,  Explanatory  Directions,  Variations  and 
Notes.  By  Georob  C.  Okb,  Author  of  ''The  Magisterial  Synopsis." 
Fourth  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved* 


««' 


'  The  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  this 
most  useful  collection  of  forma  hat  been  urgently 
called  for.  Mr.  Oke*a  works  are  so  well  known 
to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  adminblration 
of  magisterial  law,  that  we  need  say  no  more 
tbxn  that  the  present  edition  seems  to  have 
been  prepared  witli  his  usual  care.  On  a 
reference  to  a  very  full  index  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  we  have  been  unable  to  detect  the 
omission  of  any  subject  in  the  place  where  it 
might  be  expected  to  be  found,  and  such  forms 
MS  the  author  has  had  to  draw,  and  not  merely 
to  transcribe, appear  well  executed.*' — SoUeiiwi 
Jommai, 

**  Mr.  Oke  has  had  many  predecessors  in  bit 
office  ol  Chief  Cleik  to  tlie  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  of  skill,  learning  and  reputation,  but 
it  would  be  impossible  to  name  any  one  ol  such 
officers  who  has  rendered  such  signal  services 
to  the  admioistrMtion  of  tlie  Uw  by  the  justices 
as  tlie  author  of  the  book  before  us.  It  is 
Indeed  difficult  to  offer  any  remarks  of  moment 
upon  a  work  whirh  h»»  Rone  through  three 
editions,  and  has  bren  acknowledged  as  root* 
pleie  by  all  who  ha*  had  occasion  to  use  it. 
But  time  alone,  and  the  mMSs  of  new  legisla. 
lion  which  it  has  brought  with  it.  ha«-e  made 
the  revision  of  the  book  necessary.  The  ina. 
portant  changes  and  extensions  of  the  law  ad* 
ministered  by  the  magistrates  since  the  session 


of  1861  have  justified  and  demanded  a  new 
edition,  and  in  tliat  new  edition  we  believe  will 
be  found  the  same  qualities  of  accuracy  and 
completeness  which  diuinguished  iu  three 
predecessors.  Vo  clerk  to  justices,  aud  no 
justice  who  is  anxious  to  dischaige  his  onerous 
functions  successfully,  should  be  without  the 
*  Magisterial  Formulist*  and  tlie  'Ma^istfrial 
Syiio|isis  ;*  and  it  need  scarcely  be  addt* d  tliat 
tliose  members  of  the  profession  who  are 
brought  in  contact  with  business  in  petty 
sessions  will  derive  great  assistance  from 
them.**— Lav  Jamrmai, 

**  This  work  is  too  well  known  to  need  eulogy. 
It  is  iu  universal  use  in  m«gislnites*  courts  ;  it 
has  been  out  of  print  for  some  time,  and  a  new 
edition  wiis  urgently  required.  We  believe 
that  Mr.  Oke  purpusely  delwyed  it  that  it  might 
be  made  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  Synopsis.  The  contents  Hre  brought  down 
to  the  eud  of  last  yeai,  and  consequently  it  in- 
cludesall  the  forms  required  by  tlie  new  statutes 
aud  derisions  ol  the  six  years  thut  have  elaf^ed 
since  the  publication  of  tne  third  edition.  Tliey 
have  been  arranged  under  divers  new  titles,  and 
especially  the  modes  of  describing  iudictable 
offences  have  been  much  enlargf^d.  It  is  a  book 
tliat  has  been  known  so  long,  and  so  extensively, 
that  no  fuither  description  of  it  is  needed  now. 


ff 
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Oke's  Law  of  Turnpike  Roads. — Second  Edition. 

I2mo.,  I8«.  cloth. 

THE  LAWS  of  TURNPIKE  ROADS;  comprising  the  whole 
of  the  General  Acts ;  the  Acts  as  to  the  Union  of  Trusts,  tor  fHcilitating 
Arrangements  with  their  Creditors;  the  Interference  of  Railways  aud  other 
Public  Works  with  Roads,  their  Non-repair,  and  enforcing  Contributions 
from  Parishes  (including  the  Acts  as  to  South  Wales  Turnpike  Roads),  &c. 
fee, ;  practically  arranged,  with  Cases,  Notes,  Forms,  &c.  &o.  By  GeoRQB 
C.  Okb,  Author  of  *'Tke  Magisterial  Synopm:'    Second  Edition. 


**  U  tlM  *  «>yno|»is'  Mr.  Ok«  It  %tkv  \  tlM 
plan  was  parfcctly  Ol  ifflBal. 
petitor.    In  the  I  tuspiks  * 
competitor  with  others, 
aessioa  of  the  field.   l)i~ 


esecvied  hit  dtain  tnt 
takeo  pwetsspet » |fci  l 


painstaklnr  eorrcctioo 
tht  *  bynopsis.' "—  Lmm 

done*  and  his 
apeciuen  of 
nidtDee  of 
i  la  CMUttcy 
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Chadwiok's  Probate  Court  Manual. 

Royal  8vo.,  12i.  cloth. 

EXAMPLES  of  ADMINISTRATION  BONDS  for  the 
COURT  of  PROBATE;  exhibiting  the  Principle  of  various  Grants  of 
Administration,  and  the  correct  Mode  of  preparing  the  Bonds  in  respect 
thereof;  also  Directions  for  preparing  the  Oaths,  arranged  for  practical 
otility.  With  Extracts  from  the  Statutes ;  also  various  Forms  of  Affirmation 
prescribed  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  a  Supplemental  Notice,  bringing  the 
work  down  to  1865.  By  Samubl  Chadwick,  of  Her  Majesty's  Court  of 
Probate. 


*'  We  andertake  to  uy  that  the  p<MiMssIon  of 


this  Tolume  by  practitioners  will  prevent  many 
■       rkn      "    "  " 

rjrer  hirotclf 

explained  to  the  clienu."— X«w  Simgmiint  mnd 


a  hitch  and  awkward  delay,  provoking  to  the 
lawyer  hirotclf  and  difficult  to  be  MtisTactorily 


Revitw. 
**  Jdr.  Chadwick't  volume  will  be  a  necessary 


Eart  of  the  law  library  of  the  practitioDer.  for  be 
as  collected  prvcrdents  that  are  in  cooatuic  re- 
quirement.  Ihis  is  purely  a  book  of  practice, 
but  therefore  the  more  vslaable.  it  tells  th« 
rcsder  what  lo  do,  and  that  is  the  infonnatioa 
most  required  after  a  lawyer  befios  to  pracuse.*' 
—Law  Ti$mtt, 
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Grant's  Law  of  Banking. — Second  Edition  by  Fisher. 

8vo.  21 «.  cloth. 

GRANT'S  LAW  of  BANKERS  and  BANKING  and 
BANKS  OF  ISSUE,  Limited  and  Chartered,  and  Winding-op ;  Directons 
Managers  and  Officers;  and  the  Law  as  to  Cheques,  Circular  Notes  or 
Letters  of  Credit,  Bank  Notes,  Exchequer  Bills,  Coupons,  Deposits,  &c« 
(Appendix  contains  the  Bank  Notes  Issue  Bill,  and  Reasons  for  Bill,  and 
Official  Bank  Returns.)  Second  Edition.  By  R.  A.  Fisher,  Esq.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 


**The  present  editor  has  very  much  in- 
crea^ted  the  value  of  the  original  work,  a  work 
whose  sterling  merits  had  already  raised  it  to 
the  rank  of  a  standard  text-book." — Law  Maga- 
zine. 

**  No  man  in  the  profession  was  more  com- 
petent to  treat  the  subject  of  Banking  than 
Mr.  Grant.  This  volume  appears  opportunely. 
To  all  engaged  in  the  litigations,  as  well  as  to 
all  legal  advisers  of  Bankers,  Mr.  Grant's  work 
will  be  an  invaluable  assistant.  It  is  a  clear 
and  careful  treatise  on  a  subject  not  already 
exhausted,  and  it  must  become  the  text-book 
upon  it." — Law  Time$. 

"  A  Second  Edition  of  Mr.  Grant's  well- 


known  treatise  on  this  branch  of  the  law  has 
been  called  for  and  very  ably  supplied  by  Mr. 
Fisher." — Law  Timea,  Second  Notice, 

*'  The  learning  and  industry  which  were  ao 
conspicuous  in  Mr.  Grant's  former  work  are 
equally  apparent  in  this.  The  book  suppliea  a 
real  want,  which  has  long  been  felt  both  by  the 
profession  and  by  the  public  at  large." — Jurist. 

'•  We  commend  this  work  to  our  readers.  It 
is  at  once  practical  and  intelligible,  and  i«  of 
use  alike  to  the  unprofessional  as  well  as  the 
professional  reader.  No  bank,  whether  a  pri- 
vate conreni  or  a  joint-stock  company,  should 
be  without  it." — Money  Market  Review, 


i 


Parkinson's  Common  Law  Chamber  Practice. 

12mo.,  Is,  cloth. 

A   HANDY   BOOK    FOR   THE  COMMON   LAW 

JUDGES'  CHAMBERS.    By  Geo.  H.  Parkinson,  Chamber  Clerk  to 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Byles. 

"For  this  work  Mr.  Pariciusoa  is  eminently 
qaalified."— jKrijf. 

"  it  is  extremely  well  calculated  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  iuiended.  So  much  work  is  now 
done  in  Common  Law  Chambers  by  junior  clerks 
that  such  a  liitle  treatise  is  much  wanifd.  Mr. 
Parkinson  has  performed  his  task  ikilfally  and 
with  c^n."— Solicitors'  Joumml. 
/'  The  practice  in  Channbers  has  become  suffi* 
Oiently  important  to  call  for  a  treatise  devoted  to 
it,  oor  could  a  mow  comv^xtn^^  x&axi  iox  \k«  uak 


have  presented  himself  than  Mr.  Parkinaoa. 
whose  great  experience  as  well  as  iotcllig«oe« 
have  long  placed  him  iu  the  iiosiiioo  of  an  aatb*- 
rity  on  all  matters  appertaining  to  this  pa^liar 
but  very  extensive  branch  of  Common  Law 
tice.''— Z^iW  Timut, 

'*  Thee  is  much  that  would  prove  vary 
to  the  practitioner  in  M  r .  Paikiosoo's  i 
and  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  not  t» 
■fband  ia  any  other  book  collected  wlthaq^ul  i 
cvscaess."— £«y  Mmgmsing  mnd  "    • 
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MESSRS.  BUTTEBWORTH,  7,  FLEET  STREET,  E.  C.        85 

Coombs'  Manual  of  Solicitors'  Bookkeeping. 

8vo,,  10(.  6d.  cloth, 

A  MANUAL  of  SOLICITORS'  BOOKKEEPING:  com- 
prising Praclical  EiemplilicatiooB  of  a  Concise  and  Simple  Plan  of  Double 
Entrvi  with  Forms  of  AccounI  ajid  other  Books  rclatiug  lo  Billa,  CbpIi,  jcc, 
Bhowine  their  OperBlion,  giving  iDstruclions  for  Keejiing,  Posting  end 
Balanciug  them,  and  Directions  for  Drawing  Costs,  adapted  to  a  large  or 
araall,  sole  or  parini'rship  businesa.  fly  W.  B.  Coombs,  Law  Accountant 
aad  Costs  Drauiman, 

•«'  Tke  tarioiit  Account  Sooki  deieribed  in  the  ahme  Syitimt,  the  fomu  of 
Trkich  are  cojitj-right,  may  be  had  from  the  J'ubliihert  at  the  prinei 
stated  in  the  reark,  f/age  2T4. 

keeping  u  ■  Kb  guide  to  Ihe  (ubjeet    Tbli 
. . 1 ,...t...jji.t..  ...^.[Uimy 


p>oll[anab*ne«iahlm»ft.    IlmaybehlrljF 

ud  uhFUI  In  Ihe  mdlnuy  louttee  in  u  uiai- 

Hid  to  ithuiil  the  lubjacl  of  wUcb  11  trtalt, 

»y-t  Bfflca  ku  bien  nt^ned.    He  hu  pa> 
formed  hh  (uk  In  >  m»l»1r  mumer.  InJ  In 

and  Ihe  anihet  hat  adoprcd  >  •ytloni  hdlng 
the  p^el  ad.utage  of  .Im.llcl.;.  -hil.  h. 
emprori  at  tmall  a  namber  of  booI»  at  b  eon- 

hnilneii  ol  each  dtr  thr  ihe  puriiote.     We 

member  to  luira  leen  on  lh>  lubjeel,  and  fmm 

haee  lUlle  donbl  that  Ihl.  wo.k  will  gain  a 

the  elw  ud  luUlllglbla  manner  In  wbkb  the 

fCeilon  and  o[  law  iiudenlt,  and  will  lund 

whole  hu  been  irnkHl  out  IL  olli  render  It 

lb*  lett  of  Ihe  .aluB  of  a  book  wrtlKn  pro- 

feiiadljr  for  praclleal  men-the  number  nf 

edition!  ibioDgh  which  It  will  pui."-a>fici- 

"Hr.  Coomb.'  Muati  of  SollcUnr.'  Book- 

udkeeplheac(»unualahiulne>i!and,wn>t 

keeping,  lo  out  opinion.  Iikei  the  lafe  middle 

Mwacan  Judfc.  Ihe  anther  hat  laicseded  In 

mint  on  out  ilde,  and  want  of  detail  and  ei- 

planallon  on  Ihe  other.    Hk  •riitm  can  he 

irllhmt  belBK  Lnefflelenl.    Weranncil  dUmlii 

equally  foltowid  in  a  •ouill  nffiee.  where  > 

Ihliiolume  nilhoul  brieli  eomnienllng  upon 

r'gul.;  «:couDlant  1.  no.  .mpto,ed.  and  In 

the  HEiIIesI  •tile  In  lelikh  It  li  tubmllled  Id 

an  once  where  ih.  .I.ff  I.  Iwce.    Solkllwn 

who  manage  propeitT  will  And  ihe  tpeclment 

orrenltl  iccminii  giien  hi  the  Appendli  >«rj 

taRtuilrand  uiefullT  prepared,  and  the  dL,«- 

uielul."— /ruA  law  Timrl. 

paiod  al  the  requMl  of  emlninl  lollrlion.  by 

ttail  the  work  mar  be  relemd  to  virh  cotiD- 

denei  on  an;  polnl  telallDl  lo  SaUdlon'  tlook- 

Lushington'a  Naval  Prize  Law. 

Hoyul  Hvo.,  lOi.  tiJ.  ciDlb. 

A   MANUAL  of  NAVAL   PRIZE   LAW.      Br  GoDi'U 
LtiBBitfOTON,  of  tlio  Inner  Teuiple,  Esq.,  BanitUi  at  Law. 


Loveey's  Law  of  Arbitration  (Masters  and  Workmen). 

I2ma.  4..  clulh. 
(^Dedicated,  hij permiuion,  lo  Lord  St.  Lcoaardi.) 

THE  LAW  of  ARBITRATION  bei«ec-n  MASTERS  und 
WORKMEN,  M  founded  npcn  the  Coancils  of  Concilintion  Act  of  18(17 
(30  k  31  Vict.  e.  lOft},  itui  MJiMi  mil  Workmen  Act  [5  Geo.  4,  c.  96),  and 
other  AcI^  with  Ui  '-' finHHh.Wtl  ^otes.  By  C.  W.  Lotsbt,  £«i.,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  BonW^Jilillfr 

"I  ibink  >Dght>tkti>HBlluaV^'-ii!3«j|K^IUt  Muuit  tud  ul<l<d  Kse  UHfuI  uKet."— 
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Trower's  Church  Building  Laws^ 

Post  8vo.  S$.  cloth. 

THE  LAW  of  the  BUILDING  of  CHURCHES,  PAR- 
SON  AGES,  and  SCHOOLS,  and  of  the  Division  of  Parishes  and  Places. 
By  Charlbs  Frakois  Trowsr,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister 
at  Law,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  late  Secretaiy  of  Pre- 
sentations to  Lord  Chancellor  Wcstbury. 

**  We  oiajr  proDoance  it  •  oscful  work.  It  coo- 
tains  •  great  oitM  of  iDformation  of  essential  im- 
port, ao4  those  who.  as  ^rishiooers,  legal  ad- 
Tisers,  or  clen^ynieu,  arc  coDCernHi  with  glebes, 
endow meiits,  district  chai>elries.  parishes,  ecclesi- 
astical comniissiODS,  and  such  like  matters,  abont 
which  the  pub  ic.  and  notably  the  clerical  pablic. 
•cem  to  know  bat  little,  but  which  it  n  needless 
to  say  are  matters  of  much  importance."— &/•'• 
eifn'  Jvmmmi. 

"  His  book  is  just  the  one  we  could  wish  every 
clergy  mttn  to  possess,  for  if  it  was  in  the  handsof 
oar  readers  theT  woald  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
asking  us  very  many  qaestioiu.'*— C/lmcaUinrniM/. 


In  a  well-arranged  Tolnme  this  v^Dtleinaa 
points  out  concisely  and  intelligibly  how  the  diffi- 
culties which  nsusLjly  beset  parties  in  auch  mat- 
ters may  be  avoided.  -rOjc/irr^  Universitw  HtrmU, 

*'  On  all  the  topics  germane  to  its  title  this  vo. 
lame  will  be  found  a  handy  book  of  eoclesiaaiical 
law,  and  should  on  that  account  be  made  widely 
known  among  the  clergy/*— CAnrrA  Mmil. 

*'  It  is  a  compart  and  handy  treatise,  very « learly 
written,  well  arranged,  easy  of  referenc^e,  and,  be- 
sides a  good  table  of  contents,  it  hM  an  elaborate 
index.  It  i.o  a  book  we  are  glad  to  liave  and  to 
recommend."— Zi/frstry  CJktirekmmm, 


0^^^^^^^^t^^^^^^^^i^» 


Field's  Law  Relating  to  Curates,  &o. 

Post  8vo.,  6f.  cloth 

The  LAW  RELATING  to  PROTESTANT  CURATES  and 
the  RESIDENCE  of  INCUMBENTS  or  their  BENEFICES  in  ENG- 
LAND and  IRELAND.  By  C'.  D.  Field,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  late  Scholar  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Dublin,  and  now  of  H.  M.'s  Ben^l  Civil  Service;  recently 
Judge  of  the  Principal  Court  of  Small  Causes  at  Kisbnaghur;  and  Ptegistrar 
of  H.  M.'s  Hieb  Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal ;  Author  of 
**  The  Law  of  Evidence  in  India,"  &c. 

'*  A  clear  and  concise  exposition  of  a  branch  **  Dr.  Field   is  accurate,  so  far  as   we    can 

of  the  law  not  ofteo  brought  under  the  notice  of  judge,  and   has  completed  his  self-elected  task 

solicitors,  but  of  considerable   interest  to  the  salisfnctorily.      The    vast    number   of    statucfa 

clergy."— £«0  Times.  bearing  upon  the  law  nf  Curates  render*  a  letcal 

"  At  all  events  curates  now  have  no  ground  of  guide  necessary,  and    al^o   the  many  decisions 

complaint.  i»ecau«e  the  treatise  l>etore  us  is  a  on  their  interests,    hr.  l-'ield  has  done  his  W(»i^ 

very  intelligible  and  tol»-rably  lull  exposition  of  judiciously,  and  a  copious  index  renders    the 

the  laws  with  whict  they  are  immediately  con-  results   of    his    labours   readily    available    to 

ceroed.**— Lav  JaunuU,  others.*'— •&.  Jamu"  Chrenieti, 


i 


Petersdorff 's  Abridgment  of  the  Common  Law. — New  Ed. 

7  vols.,  with  Supplement,  Royal  8vo.,  complete  to  the  year  1870,  8/.  cloth. 

A  CONCISE,  PRACTICAL  ABRIDGMENT  of  the  COM- 

MON  AND  STATUTE  LAW,  as  at  present  administered  in  the  Common 
Law,  Probate,  Divorce  and  Admiralty  Courts,  excluding  all  that  is  obsolete, 
overruled  or  superseded  :  compritting  a  Series  of  Condensed  Treatises  on  the 
different  Branches  of  the  Law,  with  detailed  Directions,  Forms  and  Prece- 
dents; an  Alphabetical  Dictionary  of  Technical  Law  Terms  and  Maxims, 
and  a  CollectioD  of  Words  that  have  received  a  SpecialJudicial  Construction  ; 
the  whole  illustrated  by  References  to  the  principal  Cases  in  Equity,  and  in 
the  Scotch,  American  and  Irish  Reports,  and  the  most  eminent  text  writers. 
Bv  Charles  Petersdorff,  Serjeant-at-Law,  assisted  by  Charles  W. 
Wood,  Esq.,  and  Walker  Marshall,  Esq.,  Barristers-at-Law. 

The  Supplement,  1863  to  1870,  oi  a  separate  work,  1  tol.  Royal  8tw., 

2o<.  ^loth. 
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Bobson's  Law  and  Praetice  in  Bankruptcy. 

Ju8t  published,  8vo.,30f.  cloth. 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  on  the  LAW  of  BANK- 
RUPTCY,  containing  a  full  exposition  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  the 
Bankrupt  Law,  including  the  alterations  made  by  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
1869;  with  a  copious  Index,  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  Bankruptcy 
Acts,  and  the  General  Rules  and  Orders.  By  Georqb  Young  Robsok, 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law. 


**  The  work  before  us  is  a  very  elaborate 
treatise,  and  calls  for  warm  conimendation. 
We  congratulate  Mr.  Robson  in  succeeding  in 
a  work  which  demands  talent,  tact  and  in- 
dustry. Indeed,  the  work  is  a  model  of  handi- 
neM  and  lucidity.  Theauthor  has  left  nothing 
undone  to  render  his  work  complete.  It  is 
not  often  that  we  can  accord  so  much  praise 
to  a  book  ;  but  we  are  sure  that  no  one  who 
consults  Mr.  Robson's  work  will  say  that  our 
commendation  is  undeserved." — LawJ<tumaL 

'*  This  work  is,  as  its  title  asserts,  a  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  orthodox  plan  or  giving  us  the  sec- 
tions of  tha  act  with  notes  in  microscopic 


type,  in  which  are  collected  with  an  infinite 
expenditure  of  labour  extracts  ftom  every  case 
bearing  directly  or  remotely  on  the  subject,  we 
have  here  a  distinct  attempt  to  discover  the 

Erinciples  in  accordance  with  which  the  law 
as  been  bttUt.  This  method  has  peculiar  ad- 
vantiiges  to  recommend  it  to  the  practitioner. 
It  gives  him  a  grasp  of  his  subject  with  whleh 
no  mere  summary  of  cases  and  text  will  supply 
him.  But  it  is  to  the  student  to  whom  a  t>ook, 
dealing  with  the  subject  in  this  form,  is  pecu- 
liarly valuable.  We  have  great  pleasure  in 
giving  it  the  warmest  recommendation  to  onr 
leaders."— Zaw  JUagatine, 


^S^S^^^'^F^\^t^S^>',^%^\^>^S^'^^^ 


Sir  T.  E.  May's  Parliamentaxy  Practice.— Sixth  Edition. 

One  very  thick  volume,  Svo.,  85f.  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  LAW,  PRIVILEGES,  PROCEED- 
IN6S  and  USAGE  of  PARLIAMENT.  By  Sir  Thomas  Erskinb 
May,  K.C.B.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law ;  Clerk  Afidistant  of 
the  House  of  Commons.    Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlar^^ed. 

CoxTENTS :— Book  I.  Constitution,  Powers  and  Privileges  of  Parliament.— Book  II.  Practice 
and  Proceedings  in  Parliament.— Book  III.  The  Manner  of  Passmg  Private  Bills,  with  the 
Standing  Orders  in  both  Houses,  and  the  most  recent  Precedents. 


**Sir  T.  Erskine  May  deserves  the  best 
thanks  of  all  who  are  interested  in  pailiamen- 
tary  proceedings,  for  the  care  and  attention  he 
has  bestowed  in  preparing  this  edition  of  his 
valuable  work." — Law  Magaxine. 

"  We  hall  with  satisfaction  a  new  edition  of 
this  admirable  work.  The  politician,  the  law- 
yer, the  parliamentary  agent  and  the  educated 
gentleman,  will  And  here  a  teacher,  a  guide, 
a  digest  of  practice  and  a  pleasing  companion. 
To  le.'al  readers,  the  first  portion  of  this  work 
is  of  the  most  value.  We  may  advert  to  th« 
great  care  with  which  the  author  has  noted 
up  and  incorporated  in  this  new  edition  all 
the  changes  and  events  of  Importance  since 
the  publication  of  the  fifth  edition*"— low 
Journal, 


*'  Six  editions  in  twenty.four  yean  attest 
the  estimation  in  which  this  great  work  ia 
held  by  the  members  of  successive  Parlia- 
ments, by  the  promoters  of  private  bills,  and 
by  constitutional  lawyers  It  is  an  exhausriva 
treatise  on  that  most  lawless  of  all  law  th« 
Law  of  Parliament."— ^ow  Time$, 

*'  Perhaps  no  work  has  achieved  a  greater 
reputation  among  lawyers  than  May's  Parlia- 
mentary Practice.  Since  the  first  publication 
in  1844,  a  succession  of  editions  have  been 
called  for,  and  now,  after  an  interval  of  (bur 
years  since  the  issue  of  the  fifth,  a  sixth 
edition  has  been  found  necessary.  The  work 
is  too  well-known  to  need  the  repetition  of  any 
description  of  its  scopa."— So/»eilor//oiinMi/. 


^«^^«^^^^^%^^l^^S^^«^V 


Drewry's  Equity  Pleader. 

12mo.,  6f.  cloth. 

A  CONCISE  TREATISE  on  the  PRINCIPLES  of  EQU] 
PLEADING  ;  with  Precedents.    By  C.  Stswabt  DbbwbTj  of 
Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law. 

'*  It  wiU  be  found  of  great  ntlUtj  aa  intf»>  .  vtfmA  Ite 

dnctory  to  the  mora  elaborate  traatista,  or  to  #  fatfgir  I 
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Olen's  Law  of  Highway.— Second  Edition. 

Pom  8to.,  30«.  cloth. 
Tbe  LAW  oT  HIGHWAYS:  comprising  the  Highway  Acta 
ISSA,  1862  Bod  1B64;  the  South  Wales  Highway  Act;  the  Sututea  aod 
UeCMiOM  of  the  Courtt  on  ths  subject  of  Highways,  Bridges,  Feiries,  ke., 
inclading  the  Duties  of  Highway  Boards,  Surveyors  of  Highways,  the  Law 
of  Highways  in  Local  Buard  nf  Health  SisCricCs;  Highways  afiected  by 
Hailwayg,  and  Locomotives  on  Highways.  With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes 
in  force  relatiogto  Highways.  By  W.  CnNNiNOHA.ii  Glbm,  Esq.,  Banister 
kt  Law.     Second  Edition. 

BDW  Urij  claiiD  id  6c  ncDRDiKd  u  ■  aundtEd 
aaihoritT  oD  (hfl  Ik*  of  hiMbwHrB  b*  Lhow  vho 
■n  ■a«H«d  oAcitUr  vr  wtwrwivt  Id  tha  ulial' 
■iMTuliiaDriliu  hiuchsdlMliw.  Itiitou 
v«  from  poHDbl  kiio«)cdff«  C4i  »AnD,  ud,  wt 
BIT  udd.  ihu  tilt  Rujitd  br  th*ia  u  •  uwi- 
■wdir^sDidi  In.iba  dlietun*  or  their  oimDu 
"TlupnHDKdiilniDrHr.  GlH'ivsit  eon- 
uJu  ■  %nu  dHl  uf  vbloBblo  inaiUT  which  I* 

hlshnran  ihli  BiuDt]  u  It  nnw  Ajipcw  wjj?  ho 
fDiud  m  uTd  ud  clficioDt  nid*."— X«  MiMgatimt, 
-  Mr.  OltD  hu  u  «ub1iih>d  rtuWHiw  Id  iU 

Miu  prarwiaauvcDrBfoLudlftboTloiiawritoT, 

hu  Bci(l«lwl  DD  toiilc  JlkcL;  Id  bvaicfu]  tolhUD 
whoM  duiivi  loqaln  ibcm  id  hm«*  t  knovlodf* 


"^'viid'iJoffiSd'L 
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u  •«  funa  ..ih  1 
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Fry's  Specific  Ferformance  of  Contracts. 

8vo..  16..  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE  of 
CONTRACTS,  including  those  of  Public  Companies,  with  a  Preliminary 
Chapter  on  the  Provisions  of  the  Chancery  Amendment  Act,  1858,  By 
Edward  Fri',  B.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law. 

"  It  vill  b<  Hto  shit  >  DtiteriT  Irup  iha  duIt  arsot  >  tD0*l<df<  or  ihi  Itv.  bat  Df  Ihou 
ulhor  hH  tikei  of  hli  nh>>%  ud  biiiRUDiint  tutidk  cirhidhukvi  Id  hanu  HKicty  la  wbJch 
of  lharHuuvuuo/ll*aiullT«hihluih*hud  thtlaw  huts  b<  tiivlitd."— ^•Muoi. 
of  aiHiiwbohataliidiadl&alnMaadaKr.  Ha  **  Ur.  Frr")  alaboriM  tHuawat'i  to  aih(a*i 
iiihilfallB  UM  oUTKiioBornriMliila*.  vttelta  ib*Hli)tct.  od  which  ht  buciwd  ud  bnuaht 
UdKtaiMiltlaiiorilUB.uiiathalrapvllcKlaD  Is  h«r,  with  (mi  dilisruc*.  aaint  1.9DU  c>ki. 
to  tb*  funlmilir  cue,  Imt  la  ill  ht  li  Ihoroashlr  whksh  loclndt  ibnic  iT  Iht  litait  rtporu."— Z^h 
pnuieal.    I'hi  iiruiiiUiHr  whoniuil  us  tfal      JVanifitf  o^ itninr. 

boah  >jU  Bnd  iu  li  u  id'iHrwko  will  tall  biDi         "  Althoofhainotiuloailwork,  illinScifallT 
nol  onl^  what  Iha  law  ii,  bui  hawli  mij  ba  an-       Jninlar  {■  Urla  Is  h«_  Hrvjccabit  id  ill  panoni 

pau  a  [arjia  anancily  of  madcni  LaarDlaff  on  (ha  "  'ilialiw  ofapacifte  HrToTDiucc  i*  1  irowinw 

aflhiect  DfcDolracla.  with  reramct  li  uia  mdi.       tiw  ju»    bdw,    and    lh*    characlaTisiic   whicE 
mon  ramadr  br  aitccllif^   parlDrciaDCC.  and  wilt       rl*C9  Ita  IPFClal   tafu*  to  Mr-    ^>r*a  work    ia. 


Phillips's  Law  of  Lunacy. 

PostEvo.,  ISj.  cloih. 

THE  LAW  CONCERNING  LUNATICS,  IDIOTS  and 
PERSONS  of  UNSOUND  MIND.  By  Charles  Palmer  Phillips, 
M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law,  and  Secretary  to  the  Corn- 
's of  Lunacy. 

p.  PhillipahaiinhliTarTconiiilcta,  "Tba  work  1>  aaa  od  wbicb  ib»  nlkit  hM 

id  UHfa!  voluDia  prviaaivd  ut  wilb  aa        avIdrntlT  baaiowad  KTtal   puna,  and  wbiaA  Bot 
law  Df  tba  prvaaoi  law  at  vail  aa  lb*        ddIjt  baarf   ibv  bail   of  viwat  ajipUcadM  ua^ 
itiDg  tDiuDacj.".-X'ivA'afa^iB#«Brf    ^rtaaarcb.  boi  which  ahowa  afamUiarJtT  with  tte 
tut^ta-'-Jmlut  at  lit  faart. 


MESSRS.  BDTTERWORTH,  7,  FLEET  STREET,  E.G.        BB 

Davis 'aOoiinty  Courts  Practice  and  Evidence.—  ThirdEdit. 

One  lliick  volume,  Royal  l2nio.  28i.  ttoth. 

A  MANUAL  of  [he  PRACTICE  and  EVIDENCE  in 
ACTIONS  Qnd  oiher  PROCEEDINGS  in  the  COUNTY  COURTS, 
including  the  PRACTICE  in  BANKRUPTCY,  willi  an  AnpcnUix  of 
Statutes  and  Rulra.  By  i auks  Euwabd  Davio,  of  the  Middle  Ti:inple', 
Esq.,  Barrietf  r  at  Law,     Third  Edition,  considerably  enlarged. 


Davis's  Coantf  Coorts  Equitable  Jurisdiction. 

Royal  12010..  5i.  cloth. 

THE  ACT  to  confer  on  ihe  COUNTY  COURTS  a  LIMITED 
JURISDICTION  in  EQUITY,  28  &  20  Vict.  cap.  IH),  with  the  New  HuIm 
and  Forms,  including  those  of  28th  May,  t&6C;  hIbo  Introductory  Chnplen, 
CopiouB  Nutes  and  a  Full  Index.  By  Sakrs  Edwabd  Davis,  £»q.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister  at  Iaw. 


Davis's  County  Courts  Act,  1867. 

Itoyal  t'^nio.,  I2i.  clolh. 
THE  COUNTY  COURTS  ACT,  1«67,  and  the  provisions  of 
tlic  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1864,  relHtin^  to  DiM:overy,  Atiachment 
uf  Debts,  and  tlijuitaljle  Defences  (applied  by  Orders  in  Council  to  tlie  County 
Courts}.  Edited,  with  Note»  and  Introduction  and  a  Chapter  on  Cost;), 
togetlier  with  all  the  New  County  Court  Rules,  Orders  and  Furnis,  by 
J.  E.  Davis,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Lew. 


Glen's  Law  of  Public  Health,— Fifth  Edition. 

SvD..  30>.  cloth. 
The  LAW  relating  lo  PUBLIC  HEALTH  and  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT,  including  the  Law  relating  to  the  Removal  of  Nuisances 
injurious  to  Flealtfa,  the  Pi-eveulion  of  Disentes,  and  Sewer  Aulboriliev; 
with  the  Statutes  and  Cases.  By  W.  Cunmhokau  Glsn,  of  the  Aliddle 
Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law, 


Smith's  Practice  of  Conveyancing. 

Post  Svo.,  6i.  cloth. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  VIEW  of  the  PRACTICE  of  CON- 
VEYANCING in  SOLICITORS'  OFFICES;  with  nn  Outline  of  the 
Proceedings  under  the  Transfer  of  Land  and  Ouelaratiuu  of  Title  Acts,  IBU-2, 
for  the  use  of  Articled  Clerks.  By  Eduumd  Smith,  B.A.,  late  of  Pembroke 
College,  Carahridge.    Attomej  and  Solicitor. 


Wills  on  Circumstantial  Evidence.— Fourth  Edition. 


AN  ESSAY  on  the  PRINCIPLES  of  CIRCU. 
EVIDENCE.      Illustrated  by  numeron*  Com*. 
Wills,  Esq.     Fourtb  Ediliun,  edited  by  his  Su 
Barrister  at  Law. 
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LAW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Powell  on  Evidence.— Third  Edition  by  Cutler  &  Griffin. 

12mo.,  ]6f.  cloth. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of  the  LAW  of  EVI- 
DENCE.  By  Edmund  Powell,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at 
Law.  Third  Edition  by  John  Cutler,  B.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister 
at  Law,  Professor  of  English  Law  and  Jurisprudence,  and  Professor  of 
Indian  Jurisprudence  at  King's  College,  London;  and  Edmund  Fuller 
Griffin,  B.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.  To  which  is  added  a 
SUPPLEMENT  containing  the  alterations  in  the  Law  of  Evidence  to 
Michaelmas,  1869. 

The  Supplement  may  be  had  separately  price  Is,  sewed. 


"  We  have  very  in'eat  pleuure  In  noticing 
this  edition  of  a  work  with  which  we  have  long 
been  familiar.  It  was  certainlv  a  good  idea  to 
make  the  book  useful  to  the  equity  practitioner. 
It  was  a  still  better  idea  to  adapt  the  Anglo- 
Indian  rules  of  evidence,  which  must  ansist 
materially  those  who  are  stud«  ing  in  England 
for  the  Indian  bar,  or  preparing  for  the  Indian 
civil  service.  Mr.  Cutler,  being  Professor  of 
Indian  Jurisprudence  at  King's  College,  haa 
executed  this  latter  bianch  of  the  work  with 
the  ability  which  was  to  be  expected  troxn  him, 
and  we  can  heartily  recommend  this  excellent 
edition  of  Mr.  Powell's  book  as  likely  to  prove 
of  very  wide  utility.**— Zai*  Times. 

"To  put  before  students  in  au  attractive 
and  concise  foim  the  principles  of  the  laws  of 
evidence  the  authors  have  achieved  a  success. 
The  treatise  before  us  haM  with  great  care  and 
skill  incorporated  the  principles  of  evidence 
observed  in  equity,  and  also  the  salient  rules 
adopted  in  the  An  lo-Indian  courts.  While 
we  think  that  the  sphere  of  this  treatise  must 
be  conrined  to  the  education  of  students,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  aKsertmg  that  within  that 
sphere  the  hook  is  a  great  success,  and  we 
cordially  recommend  the  volume  to  students 
both  for  the  English  bar  and  for  the  Indian 
bur.  Its  simplicity  and  perspicuity  render  it 
also  a  valuable  aid  to  members  of  the  Indian 
civil  service." — Law  Journal. 

"  This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  which  we 
fancy  has  scarcely  l)een  as  well  known  a*  it 
deserves.  It  has  not  of  course  the  pretensions 
to  completeness  of  Mr.  Pitt  Taylor's  ♦>ook,  nor 
possibly  has  it  so  much  merit  as  an  original 
and  scientific  treatise  as  Mr.  Best's,  at  the 
same  time  it  is  probably  more  useftil  than 
either  for  ready  reference  in  court  on  ordinary 
points.  The  present  volume  is  of  handy  size, 
is  moderately  cheap,  and  its  contents  are  re- 


markably well  arranged,  lo  that  anythlnfr  St 
cuutains  can  be  rapidly  found.  We  think 
this  will  be  enough  to  make  the  work  useful 
to  practitioners  on  circuit,  at  quarter  sessioiis, 
and  especially  in  county  courts  where  acce»a 
to  a  library  is  not  usually  to  l>e  had  and  it  la 
inconvenient  or  impossible  to  take  many  or 
large  books.  To  students  and  young  barria- 
ters  also  the  book  will  be  useful,  not  only  for 
reading  at  home,  as  more  practical  than  Best 
and  IcKS  detailed  than  Taylor,  but  also  for 
taking  with  them  into  court." — Solieitor^ 
Journal. 

**  This  is  a  good  edition  of  a  very  useful  work. 
The  book  itself  wt>  have  always  considered  as 
well  adapted  for  the  student  and  convenient 
for  the  i<ractitioner.  It  explains  principles 
clearly,  and  illustiates  them  without  over- 
loading them  by  the  cases  quoted.  The  work 
is  more  practical  in  its  object  than  that  of 
Mr.  Best,  and  treats  the  subject  in  a  more 
succinct  manner  than  Mr.  Pitt  Taylor.  There 
could  be  no  better  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  law  of  evidence  than  Mr.  Powell's  book, 
whilst  it  is  perfectly  suitable  for  ordinary 
reference,  and  the  care  that  has  been  bestowed 
on  it  by  the  present  editors  will,  we  think, 
cnnsijlerably  enhance  its  value  The  law  haa 
been  brought  '  own  to  the  close  of  last  year, 
and  the  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence 
follower  by  the  Court  of  Chanct?ry  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  work,  and  the  rules  of 
evidence  adopted  by  the  Anglo-Indian  courts 
have  been  referred  to,  the  chief  part  of  the 
Indian  Evidence  Act  being  in  the  appendix. 
1'his  last  feature  of  the  work  will  render  it 
very  valuable  for  those  who  are  studying  for 
the  Indian  civil  service,  and  will  not  be  with- 
out interest  for  all  who  wi!%h  to  understand 
thoroughly  the  princinles  of  the  law  of  evi- 
dence." — Law  Magazine  and  Jifvieto. 


*«•  AUhou'jh  in  this  tcork  the  most  important  dfcifions  only  are  quoted,  and  as  a  rule  f>ut  one authorifu 
is  given  for  each  jnvfosition,  pet  there  arr  uptrards  of  4<K)  cas^s  citeti  (herein  tchich  do  not  ajf^K-ur 
in  the  tabic  of  cases  prrjixtd  to  the  latest  edition  qf  '*  Taylor  on  Evidence." 


. 


Holland  on  the  Form  of  the  Law. 

8vo.,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

ESSAYS  upon  the  FORM  of  the  LAW.  By  Thomas  Euskinb 
Holland,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Barrister  at  Law. 


••We  can  confidently  recommend  these 
essays  to  our  readerti  as  contaming  the  resul^i 
of  considerable  research,  of  much  carefiil 
examination  into  the  subject,  and  of  clear 
ihiukiiig."— Low  ifuyotiive. 


*'  It  is  entitled  to  a  very  high  commencla. 
tion,  and  may  prove  of  material  assistaoce  Iq 
forwarding  the  schemes  which  are  now  ahapinc 
themselves  fur  the  amendment  of  the  form  ana 
VVv<^  ^vlumiistratiou  of  the  law." — Luio  Timeg, 


MESSRS.  BUTTERWORTH,  7,  FLEET  STREET,  E.  C. 

Wigram  on  Sxtrinsic  ETidence  as  to  Wills. 

Fourth  EdiiLon.     8*0.,  Hi.  cfoih. 

HE  RULE! 

the  Admission  of  EXTRINSIC  EVIDENCE  ii 
PRETATION  OF  WILLS.  By  the  night  Hon.  Sir  James  Wioram, 
Knt.  The  Fourth  Edition,  jirepiu-cd  for  the  press  with  the  sanction  of  tbe 
leiirncd  Author,  by  W.  Knox  Wiobau,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq., 
Bttrrister-at-  Law. 


Williams's  Common  Law  Pleading  and  Practice. 

SvD.,  12i.  clulh. 

An  INTRODUCTIO\  to  PRACTICE  and  PLEADING 
in  the  SUPERIOH  COURTS  of  LAW,  embrticinp  an  oviline  of  the 
whole  proceediara  in  an  Action  at  Law,  on  Motion,  and  at  Judges'  Chaiu- 
bere;  together  with  tbe  Rules  of  Pleading  and  I'raclice,  and  Fomiaofall  the 
nrincipal  Proceedings.  By  Watkin  Williaus,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  the  Inner 
Temjile,  Barrister  at  Law. 

"  Kitrthr  Kmili.il  rapvclnlly  ibt  iHXtk  bM  ff-lk.  villi  1  lirBTdcU  matmcnl  of  IbK  lulfjtct.  illu*' 
EUTTi  of  prcaliar  vuluv,  ii  it  u  ihv  hdic  uait        eeucI  t»y  Tarnii  u4  tiiQililtt  of  Iha   oiAjn  ym- 

ihvn  JB  *  ja^ek 


mUob  of  ieD«r«J  prjuciklo 


Bainbridge's  Law  of  Mines  and  Minerals.— 3rd  Edit. 

Svo.,  30i.  cloih. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  LAW  of  MINES  and  MINERALS. 
By  WiLLiAU  Bainbkidos,  Esq.,  P.O.S.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister 
at  Law.  Third  Eilition,  carefully  revised,  and  much  enlarged  by  additional 
nutttcr  relating  to  nionoriBl  rights — rights  of  way  nnd  water  and  other  minini; 
citwnients — tlie  sate  of  minps  and  shares — the  construction  of  leases— cost 
hook  and  general  partoerBhips — injuries  from  undermining  and  iuundntions — 
barriers  and  working  out  of  bounds.  With  an  Appendix  of  Furuis  and 
Customs  and  a  Glo«tary  of  English  Mining  Terms. 
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Field's  Table  of,  and  Index  to,  Lidian  Statute  Xaw. 

Demy  4(o.,  i2:  clolh. 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  of  and  INDEX  to  the 
INDIAN  STATUTE-BOOK  fiocD  t be  Year  1334,  with  h  General  Intro- 
duction 10  tlic  Statute  Law  of  India.  By  C  D.  Field,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  of 
the  1  nner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law,  and  of  H.M.'e  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

"  Mr.  I'KId  hu  pnHlurfd  a  work  which  will        In  li.d»,  bill  M  ItiDH  pnclu>n(  in   tb>   Pli>r 

Cutler  and  Oriffln's  Indian  Criminal  Law. 

AN  AN.ALYS18  of  the  INDIAN  PENAL  CODE  (Act 
XLV.  of  I860),  with  Notes.  By  John  Cotleh,  B.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Barrister  at  Law,  Professor  of  En{rli«'i  Law  aud  Jurisprudence,  and  Pro- 
feMor  of  Indian  Jurisprudence  at  King's  College,  London,  and  Eduitnd 
Fdixeb  Griffin,  B.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Ian,  Barrister  a'  Law. 

B  EngUDd.     Ilhuft 


laybeulilFd  (hul  thi  code  la  juM  at 


D[  in  >iiilr>l>  St  tb>  pnKnl  Riomnil  lucijw-  "Tliiilitii 

clally  DuporLune.    Muam.  Culler  und  Grlmn  fl>r  pncttttDnm  In  todi 

faiTE  pTDdiiFHl  ■  uicrul  mile  book,  Kill]  pn-  Ihe  »iaiD  (Ullian  ediut 

dund  It  u  ■  lime  vhen  tl  vUl  ba  upeetally  Powell  on  Eiidenn.  w, 


Inillan  pnciUlaDet,  and  will  douliilcu  be  of       Fodo,"— ^^w  Tinia. 

Davis's  Criminal  Law  Consolidation  Acts. 

12mo.,IO..  clolli. 

THE  NEW  CRIMINAL  LAW  CONSOLIDATION  ACTS, 
IHOl  ;  with  an  Introduction  and  practical  holes,  illustrated  by  a  copious 
reference  to  Case«  decided  by  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  Together  with 
alphabetical  Tables  of  Offences,  as  well  those  punishable  upon  Suminary 
Conviction  as  upon  Indictment,  and  including  the  Ofienoes  under  the  New 
Bankruptcy  Act,  bo  arruni^edas  toprweiit  at  one  view  Ibe  particular  Otri>nce, 
tbe  Old  or  Nt;w  Statute  upon  which  it  is  fouuded,  and  the  Limits  of  Punii,h- 
inent ;   and  a  full  Index.     By  Jaues  Euwabd  Davih,  Esq.,  fiorrister- 

Powell's  Law  of  Inland  Carriers. — Second  Edition. 

8t...,  Hi.clpih. 

THE  LAW  OF  INLAND  CARRIERS,  especiiillv  ns  regu- 
lated by  tbe  Ruaway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  18a4.  By  Edmund  Powell, 
Ebo.,  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxon,  M.A.,  and  uf  the  Western  Circnit,  Barriater 
at  Law,  Author  of  "  Principles  and  Practice  of  tbe  Law  uf  Evidence." 
Second  Edition,  almost  ri 


Smith's  Bar  Education. 

8vo.,  9s.  cloth. 

A   HISTORY   of  EDUCATION  for  the   ENGLISH 
with  SUGGESTIONS  as  lo  SUBJEC'I-S  and  METHODS  of  STOj 
By  PHILII'  AnBTIES»\TiH,lLsi\-,'Ni-ti-,V.U.B.,Baurisler*at-LBW. 
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Foreshores.  Report  of  case  The  Queen  at  the  pros*eulion  of  Willinms 
D.  Nicliulson,  for  removing  Siiiiigle  Irom  llic  Koreabore  ai  Wiiliernacu- 
Heard  ai  llie  Pulicu  Court,  JIulI,  3lat  Mhj,  1870.     Hvo.  Is.  wwed. 

A  Letter  to  the  Bi^ht  Hon.  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  concerning 
Digests  and  Codes,  By  William  Richard  Fi&hkr,  olLincolu'n  inn,  Ksq,, 
Uurriecer  at  Lan-.     Royal  Hvo   li.  K'Wi'd. 

Indian  Civil  Serrioe  ExaminationB.  On  reporting  Cases  for  the 
Periodical  KxaminatianB  by  Selected  Cundidatea  lor  the  Civil  Service  of 
India  :  Belni^  a.  Lecture  delivered  on  Wediie«lay,  June  1^,  16(17.  at  King's 
College,  London.  By  John  Ciitlrr,  B.A.,  of  Lincoln'^  Ion.  Barrister  at 
Lrnv,  ProfesEor  of  English  Law  and  Jurisprudence  and  Professor  of  Indian 
Jurisprudence  at  King's  CoUi'ge,  London.     8vo.,  Iji.  eewtd. 

Cntler's  Tolontary  and  other  Settlements,  including  the  Dlst  section 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  I&69.  By  John  Cutler,  B.A.,  of  Lincohi's  Inn, 
Esq.,  Borriater  at  Law.     8vo.  3i.  cloth. 

Haniel's  iBtemational  Law,  in  connexion  with  Uonicipal  Statutes 

relating  to  the  Commerce.  Rights  and  Liahiliiies  of  the  Suhjects  of  Nentnil 
Stales  pending  Foreign  War;  considered  wilb  reference  to  the  Case  of  the 
Alexandra,  seized  under  the  OTOviiiiuni  of  ttie  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  By 
Felix  Haroravk  Haurl,  Barrister  at  Lan.     Pusi  Sto,  3s.  boards. 

Francillon'a  Leotorea,  Elementary  and  Familiar,  on  English  Law. 

First  and  Srcond  Serirs.  By  Jaues  Frakcillon,  I^q.,  County  Court 
Judge.     2  vols.  8vo.  6#.  eacii  cloth. 

Pearce's  Qnide  to  the, Inns  of  Conrt  and  Chancery;  with 
Notices  of  their  Ancient  Uiaciplinc,  Customs  and  Eutertainmenia  j  an 
Account  of  the  Eminent  Men  of  Lincoln's  inn,  (he  Inner  Temple,  tho 
Middle  Temple,  and  Gray's  Inu,  &c. ;  together  with  the  Regulation*  as  to 
the  Admission  of  Studeati>,  Keeping  'Terms,  Call  to  the  Bur,  &c.  By 
RofiRRT  H.  I'barcb,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law.  8vo.ft«.c!oth. 

The  Laws  of  Barbados.    (By  Authority.)    Royal  6vo.  21s.  cloth. 

Le  Uarchant's  Eeport  of  Proceedings  of  the  Honse  of  Lords 
on  the  Claims  to  the  Burony  of  Gardner,  ivilli  an  Appendix  of  Cow?  illus- 
(rntive  of  the  Law  of  Legitimacy.  By  Sir  Dbnis  Lb  Marciiant,  uf 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister  at  I.aw.    Svo.  ItU.  boards. 

Finlason's  Dissertation  on  the  History  of  Hereditary  Dignities, 

parlicolurly  as  to  the  Course  of  Dencent  and  iheir  Forftiruro  by  Allaindi'r, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Cnte  of  the  Earldom  of  Wittee.  By  W.  F. 
FiNLASOW,  Esq  ,  Barrister  Ht  Law,  Editor  uf  "  Iteeve't  History  of  llio 
English  Law."     Bvo.  5».  cloth. 

fir  iiM  s  f«»  i™i«i."-£ai.  Jf«.,«ir«. 
"  »li.  Fliil^iun  dlK-u.x-i  ic<t_cutfaOj  ilic  modn  <n  whkh  c1lint1lr>  msf  be  taitriui.    W« 

Vorman's  TreatiEe  on  the  Law  and  Practice  relating  to  Letters 
Patent  for  Inventions.  By  J.  P.  Norman,  M.A.,  Barrister  at  Law.  Post 
8va.,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

Oray's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Costs  in  Actions  and  other  Proceed- 
Jnga  in  UieCourtH  of  Common  I«w  iit  \V<.-Dtniindi('r.  By  Jumn  Gray,  Etx)., 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Burristt-r  at  Lhw.    8vo.,  ili.  cloth. 

The  Bonth  Anstralian  System  of  Conveyancing  by  Registration 
of  Title.  By  Biinr.liT  IL  TunvrJia  and  HE:<ity  Gawler,  Es^.,  Barrister, 
tJvo.,  U.  haSf  ekilb. 
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The  Praotioe  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  with  Forms  and  Tabl( 

of  CoKts.  By  H.  C.  Cootb^  F.S.A.|  Proctor  in  Doctors'  Commons,  it 
8vo.  28«.  boards. 

Baker^s  Compendium  of  the  Statutes.  Cases  and  Beciaions  a 

fecting:  the  OHice  of  Coroner.  By  William  Bakbr,  Coroner  of  Middlese. 
l*2mo.  7s,  cloth. 

Greening's  Forms  of  Declarations,  Pleadings  and  other  Pn 

ccedinf|:s  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law,  with  the  Common  La^ 
Procedure  Act,  and  other  Statutes ;  Table  of  Officers'  Fees;  and  the  Ne^ 
Ruled  of  Practice  and  Pleading,  with  Notes.  By  Henrt  Gurkvihq,  Esq 
Special  Pleader.    Second  Edition.    12mo.  lOs,  6d,  boards. 

Bowditch*8  Treatise  on  the  History,  Eevenne  Laws,  and  Goven 

meat  of  the  Isles  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  to  which  is  added  the  recent  Act 
as  to  Smuggling,  Customs  and  Trade  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Cbannc 
Islands,  Forms,  Costs,  &c.   By  J.  Bowditgh,  Solicitor.  8vo.  Ss.  6</.  sewe^ 

Pulling's  Practical  Compendinm  of  the  Law  and   XTsa^^   o 

Mercantile  Accounts :  describing  the  various  Rules  of  Law  affecting  them 
at  Common  Law,  in  Equity,  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  or  by  Arbitration 
Containing  the  Law  of  Joint  Stock  Companies'  Accounts,  and  the  Lega 
Reipilations  for  their  Adjustment  under  the  Winding-up  Acts  of  184J 
and  1849.  By  Alexander  Pulling,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barriste 
at  Law.   12mo.  9$»  boards. 

Leigh*s  Abridgment  of  the  Law  of  Nisi  Prins.     By  P.  Brad] 

Leigh,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.    2  vols.  8vo.  £2  :  Ss,  boards 

Qomey's  System  of  Short  Hand.   By  Thomas  Qnmey.    First  pub 

lished  in  1740,  and  subsequently  improved.  17th  Edition.  12mo.  Ss.  6d.  cloth 

"  (iurney's  is,  we  believe,  admitted  to  be  the  best  of  the  many  syttems,  and  a  aeventeentl 
edition  appears  to  aite»t  that  fact." — Law  Times. 

"  We  may  remark  that  it  baa  been  publi^hed  for  ISO  years;  that  it  has  for  60  years  beei 
officially  u^ed  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament;  and  that  17  editions  of  the  work  have  been  b»sued. 
— /Aiir  Journal. 

"The  editor  of  the  present  work  is  Mr.  Thomas  Gumey,  *ho,  with  his  brother,  Mr.  Joaepl 
Gurncy,  Is  shorthand  writer  to  the  Hous^ea  of  Lords  and  Commons.  These  gentlemen  are  th 
sons  oi  the  late  W.  H.  Gurney,  who  apain  was  the  son  of  Mr.  ThomaH  Gurney,  who  received  th 
appointment  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  in  whose  family  it  ha^  remained  ever  since.  Th 
Me»sis  Gurney  employ  a  very  large  staff,  who,  of  course,  write  the  shorthand  taught  in  th 
little  treatiie  before  nn."— Solicitors'  Journal. 

*'  The  chief  merit  that  it  has  is  <  xtieme  simplicity." — Iruh  Late  Times, 

Judge  Redfield's  Law  of  Railways.     3rd  Edition  (Boston,  u,  S. 

2  vols,  royal  8vo.  £3 :  10*.  cloth. 

Washburn's  Law  of  Easements.    (Boston,  U.  S.)    1  vol.  royal  8vo 

£\:2s,Qd,  cloth. 

Curtis's  Law  of  Patents.     (Boston,  U.  S.)     1  vol.  royal  8vo.  22*.  6rf 

cloth. 

Cutler  on  the  International  Law  of  Navigable  Sivers.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

sewed. 

Linklater's  Digest  of,  and  Index  to,  the  New  Bankruptcy  Act,  1869, 

and  the  accompanying  Acts.     By  John  Linklatkr,  Solicitor.     Second 
Edition.     Imperial  8vo.,  3s.  Gd.  sewed. 

Moseley's  Law  of  Contraband  of  War;  comprising  all  the  American 
nnd  English  Authorities  on  the  Subject.  By  Joseph  Moseley,  Esq.,  B.C.L., 
Barrister  at  Law.     Post  8vo.  5«.  cl<»th. 

Dr.  Deane's  Law  of  Blockade,  as  contained  in  the  Judgments 

of  Dr.  Lushington  and  the  Cases  on  Blockade  decided  daring  1854^     By 
J.  P.  DEA.NE,  D.C.L.,  Advocate  in  Doctors^  Commons.    8vo.  lOs.  cloth* 
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A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Treaties  and  Conventions,  and 

Reciprociil  Regulntiuiis,  at  present  aubsisling  between  Great  Britain  and 
Foreign  Powers.  By  Lkwib  Hrrt.slkt,  fSq.  Inie  Librarian  sod  Keeper 
of  the  Papers,  Foreign  Office.     Vols.  1  to  11,  8vo.  £1-2:  l&s.  UoanU. 

Bewell's  Treatise  on  ttie  Law  of  Sheriff,  with  Practical  Fonns 
nut)  I'receili-nts.  By  Hichard  Clarke  Sbwbll,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  Barrister 
at  Law.     8vo.  2]«.  bunrds. 

The  Law  rel&tin§r  ^  Transactions  on  the  Stock  Exohan^. 
By   Henry   Keysrr,   Esi).,  BarrUler  at  Law.      13mu.,  8«.  doth. 

SeweU's  Unnicipal  Corporation  Acts,  5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  76,  and 

6  &  :  Will.  4,  cc.  103,  104,  105,  with  NoteB,  and  Indei.  By  R.  C.  Sewrli, 
Esq.,  BurrisUr  at  Lnw.     ISuio.  9t.  boards. 
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A  Legigraphical  Chart  of  Landed  Property  in  England  from 

the  time  ol'  the  Saxuns  to  the  present  ^ni.  By  Chablbs  Fbarne,  Esq., 
Barrister  at  Law.     On  a  large  sheet,  G.i.  coloured. 

Dwjer's  Compendinm  of  the  Principal  Laws  and  Regnlatioas 

relating  to  the  Militia  of  Great  Britain  and  Inland     l2mD.  5*.  8rf.  cloth. 

The  Common  Law  of  Kent ;  or  the  Customs  of  Gavelkind, 
Witii  an  Appendix  concerning  Borough  Englisb.  By  T.  RoniNsoN,  E*(j, 
Tmiin  Edition,  with  Notes  nud  Rcttrencea  to  nnwlern  Authorilie*,  by 
John  Wilson,  Esi\.  Uarri:>ter  at  Law.     8vo.  lti«.  boards. 

The  ICarriage  and  Eegistration  Acts,  6  &  7  Will.  4,    caps. 

as,  8B ;  witli  Instructions,  Forms,  aud  Prueticul  Directions.  TLe  Acu  of 
1837,  vi/.  7  Will,  4,  e.  1,  and  1  Viet  c.  '2-2,  with  Notes  and  Index.  By 
J.  S.  Burn,  Esq.,  Secretarg  to  the  Commission.     V2a\o.  6..  Gd.  boards. 

A  Treatise  on  the  law  of  Gaming,  Horae-Eacing,  and  Wagers. 

By  Frederic  Edwauds,  Esq.,  Burrisitr  at  Law.     liimi.  bj.  cloth. 

A  Digest  of  Principles  of  English  Law ;  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  Code  Napuleon,  with  an  llisiorieul  Introduction.  By  Ueuboe 
Blaxland,  Esq.     Royal  Bvo.  £1  :  is.  boards. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Commerce  and  Uanufacturea,  and 
the  CtinlTBCts  relating  thereto;  with  an  Appendix  ol' Treaties,  Stninte^,  and 
PrecDileDls.  By  Joseph  Chitty,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  4  vols,  royal 
8vo.£G:fl«.  boards. 

Anstey's  Pleader's  Guide ;  a  Itldactio  Poem,  in  Two  Parts. 

The  Eighth  Edition.     i-2mo.  7«.  boards. 

Hardy's  Catalogue  of  Lord*  ChanocljjafcJSmuaflf  the  Great  Seal, 
Doi^s  llABBr,  Principal  Keemj^^^K  ^^IHE^  «tulti. 
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A  Fractical  Treatise  on  Life  AsBoranoe ;  in  which  the  Statotei, 

lie.,  attesting  unincorporuted  Joint  Stock  Conipaaies  arc  briefly  considered 
and  expltiined.  Srcond  Edition.  By  Frrdbrick  Blaynbt,  Esq., 
Auttiur  of  "A  Treatise  un  Life  Annuities.*'     12nio.  Tn.  boards. 

Pothier's  TreatiEe  on  the  Contract  of  Partnership :  with  the 
Civil  Glide  and  Code  of  Commfrce  telnt'm"  to  this  Siibjoci,  in  the  saaie 
Order.  Translnted  from  the  Frtncli,  By  O.  D,  Tnnoa,  Esq.,  Barrister. 
8vo.,  5#.  cloth. 

Browne's  Practical  Treatise  on  Aotions  at  Law,  emhracing  the 

subject*  of  Notice  of  Action  ;  Limitalioii  of  Actions ;  necesBary  Parties  to 
Slid  prDpf-r  Forms  of  Actions,  the  Consequence  of  Mielake  lliertin  ;  and  tlie 
Law  of  Cost)  with  reference  to  DamagT-s.  By  R.  J.  Bbowkb,  Esq.,  of 
Lincolu's  Inn,  Specinl  Pleader.     8to.,  IGi.  boards. 

Archdeacon  Hale's  Essay  on  the  Union  between  Church  and  State, 

and   till!   Eatabliahmenl  by   Law  of  (he   Protestant   Keformed    Rtpligion   in 
Hn^laiid,  Ireland,   and  Scotland.     By  W.  H.  Hale,  hl.A.,  Arclideacon  of 
London.     8vo.  It.  sewed. 
'-  Thli  Li  Ihr  prmlui^aDa  at  *  very  •Mo  mtn,  and  will  be  rod  by  lonien  u  «EtJ  u  hj  diTlnn 

Bnrder  v.  Heath.  Judgment  delivered  on  November  2,  1861, 
by  the   Riiiht   Honorable  Stephbk   LusmNSTON,   D.C.L.,  Deau   of  th« 

Arches.     Folio,  1».  sewed. 
The  Case  of  Long  i-.  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  embtaclng  the  opinions 

of  the  Judges  of  Colonial  Court  liiihtrto  unpublished,  tngellier  with  tlic  de- 
cision of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Prellminnry  Observations  by  the  lulitor- 
ICoyal  tivo.,  0«.  seweil. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Bean  of  the  Arches,  also  the  Judgment  of 
the  PHIVY  COUNCIL,  in  Liddell  (clerk),  and  Ilorne  and  others  affainsl 
Wi^Bferlon,  iind  Lidd.ll  (clerk)  anil  I'ark  and  Evans  against  l)i-al.  Edited 
by  A.  F.  Bavfoud,  LL.U,  :  and  with  an  elaborate  analytical  Index  to  the 
whole  of  the  Jnd^mL-nta  in  these  Cnses.     Ituyal  8vd.,  Ss.  Gd.  sevcd. 

Hamel's  Law  of  Bitoaliam  in  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland.  With  Practical  Sucgcsiiuua  fur  Anicudniunt  of  ilie  Law,  end  u 
Form  of  Bill  for  that  purpose.  By  F.  Hargavb  Hamel,  Esq.,  of  tlie 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.     Post  8vo,  U.  sewed. 

Archdeacon  Hale's  Inquiry  into  the  Legal  History  of  the  Snpre- 
iiiacy  of  the  Crown  in  Matters  uF  Itelijfion,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Church  in  the  Colonies ;  with  an  Appendix  of  Statutes,  By  W.  H,  Halr, 
M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  London.     Hoyal  8vo.  it.  cloth. 

£».!/,,...«.  ■   ~~ 

The  Judgment  delivered  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Bobert  Fhillimore, 
n.C-L.,  Olfir-ia!  Principal  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  in  the  Ca'es  of  Martin  v. 
Hnckonochie  and  Flaniank  i.  Simj.son.  Edited  by  Waltkr  G.  F.  Pini.- 
LiMosB,  B.A.,  of  the  Middle  T.-nip!e,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  and 
Vineriun  Schukr,  O^lord.     Kovnl  Hvu.  C«.  Orf.  sewed. 

Judgment  delivered  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Cairns  on  behalf 

of  the  Judicial  Cominlllie  of  the   Privy  Council  in  the  case  of  Martin  |  "* 
Miickonochic.     Edited  by  ^V.  Eiinst  Bbowmkg,  BarriMer  at  Law.     "" 
8vo.  I..  OJ.  sewed. 

The  Privilege  of  Beligiona  Confessions  in  English  ( 

Jusiice  consiiiTpd  in  a    Lcller  tn  a  Fric.iJ,      Hy  EovTARD  BAomtkl.  Bsf^ 

linrrlsier  iii  Lnw.    hvu  2i,  sc«s.l. 
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A  Practical  Compendiam  of  the  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,— 

By  WiLtltu  MitcilELL  FAWCEtt,  of  LiucoId')  Inn,  Eiq.,  Barrister  at  La«. 
In  I  vol.  Svu. 
Koman  Law.    Hiitoire  de  la  Legislation  RoDidae  et  Gt'Deraluation  du 

droit.  By  M.  Ortolan.  New  Edition.  1870,  irnnsUted  inlo  Engliih  uJU  M( 
Aathw'i  permUiion,  wild  a  CbrunonieLrical  ChBil  of  Roman  Iliatory.  By 
iLTUDUB  Tiioujti  PnicHARD  Bnd  Datid  Nabhith,  EEquirra,  Birristera  at 
Lav.     (The  only  autliorizcd  edition.)     In  1  vol.  Sro. 

A  TreatiBe  on  ITuptial,  Fost-Hnptial  and  other  Family  Settlementi. 
By  JouM  Cutler,  B  A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Erq.,  Barriaier  al  Lax,  Editor  of 
•■  Pomel]  on  the  Law  of  Evidence."      In  «.o. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Voluntary  Settlements.    By  Abthdr 

JoEEPH  Hunt,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Etq.,  B.irriitec  al  Law,  Autbor  of  "Tbe 
Law  of  Boundaries  and  Fences."      In  poll  8vo. 

Tomkuu'  Institutes  of  the  Soman  Law.— Parts  II.  and  III.  compleiiog 

llie  Work.      In  royal  8vo. 


Principles  and  Knies  of  the  Criminal  Law,  as  laid  down  and  ex- 

preaied  by  English  Judges;  collecled  and  Birangt'd,  with  Introductory  AbBtracti 
nnd  Notea.  By  Philip  Anstie  Suitii,  Barrister  at  Law.  Vol.  I.  (Offencea 
againil  Property).     In  royal  l'.!rao.    (To  be  coni|)lilcd  in  2  vola.) 

A  Collection  of  Uortgage  Precedents  and  Forms  of  Decrees,  in- 

tetLded  as  a  Companion  Volume  to  (he  General  Law  of  MorlgaKe—By  W,  R. 
FisHEH,  Eaq.,  of  Lincoln'!  Inn,  Barritler  at  La«.     In  1  vol.  royal  Svo. 

A  Gnide  to  the  Anthorities  on  International  Lav,  confinting  of 

RefcrciireB  to  the  variou.  Subjeiis  treaied  of  in  the  Worki  of  popular  Writers 
upon  tbe  Law  of  Nations,  &c.  Uy  Edward  IIlrtsi.ct,  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
InSvo. 

ATreatise  on  the  Law  of  Criminal  Procednro.    By  Jambs  Edwabd 

Davis,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrislcr  ai  Law,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  at 

ShefKeld.     In  1  vol.  Evo. 

Hamel's  Laws  of  the  Customs.    A  New  Bninoit.    In  Sro. 
Hertslet's  Commercial  Treaties.    Vol.  XU.    By  Edwabs  Hbi 

of  the  Foreign  OIRte.     lu  8vu. 

The  Law  Uaguiiie  and  Law  Heview  for  February,  1871. 

Lt'i  MftgaiinB. 
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Tbe  Uw  R«pom  from  connnencemeDt.    1866  to  1S60.   SS  roll. 

aod  2  parU.     Firie  copy,  half-eaif              -             -             •  23     O 
Tlie  Law  Journal  Keporta,  Hagittrales'  Caaea,  Statutes  and 

Dtgett*  (Old  and  kew  SerUi).     1823  to  IBes.    Fmeeopy, 

netobf  boiatd  in  ludj-calf   -             -             -             -             -  67   10 
The  Law  Journal  Reports,  Magistrates'  Cases,  Statutes,  and 

Digesu.    1840  to  ISea.    Fine  eopg,  half-ca^      -           -  40    0 
The  Public  General  Statutes.     la  royal   Svo.     1830   to   1867. 

Oood  coptf,  half-ealf        -  -  -  -  -110 

Addams,  EccletiasticaL    S  rols.            -            -           -           -  0    ^ 

Do.               do.           2  vols,  and  Vol.  3,  part  1        -           -  0  14 

Adolphu*  &  Ellis,  Q.  B.     12  volt.         -           -           -            -  8    0 

Atkyns,  Chancery,  by  Sanders.     6  toIs,     1794.             -             -  1     4 

Bacon's  Abridgement  by  Gwillim  and  Dodd.  8  vols.  calf.  1832  3  10 
Ball  &  Deatty,  Chancery  (Irish).     2  vols.          -            -             •0  10 

fiarnewall  k  Adolphus,  K.  B.     6  vols.                -            -             -  1      1 

Burnewall  &  Alderson,  K.  B.     6  vols.  -             -             -             -  0  14 

Bamenall  &  Cresswell,  K.  B.     10  vok              -             -             -  2   10 

Brown's  (J.)  Parliamentary  Cases,  by  Tomlins,     8  vols.      1803  4     O 

Brown  (W.),  Chancery,  by  Belt.     4  vols.          -            -             -  1   18 

Browning  &,  Laahington,  Admiralty.     I  vol.  new,  calf               •  2     4 

Bmwnlow  k  Goldesbu rough,  C.  P.     1675         -             -             -  0     4 

Burrow,  K.  B.     S  vols.     1812 2     0 

Caldecott's  Settlement  Cases.     1790      -             -             -             -  0     7 

Carrington  k  Kirwan,  Nisi  Prius.   2  vols,  calf,  k  Vol.  3,  pts.  1  &2  2     8 

Carrington  &  Marshman,  Nisi  Prius.  1  vol.  -  -  -  0  10 
CljJtty.  K.  B.  2  vols.  -  ■  -  -  -  -0  14 
Clark  k  Finnclty,  House  of  Lords.      1-2  vola.     Fitie  copy,  calf, 

scarce        -            - 34     0 

Coke's  (Sir  E.)  Reports,  by  Wilson.     7  vols.     1776      -             -  0     9 

Cowper,  K.  B.    2  vols.     1800              -           -           -           -  0  10 

Cox,  Equity  Cases,  2  vols.  1816  -  -  -  •  0  15 
Crabb's  Digest  and  Index,  with  Chronological  Table  of  Statutes 

4  vols.     1841  to  1847 1     a 

Daniell,  Exchequer  Equity.     1824         -            -             -             -  0    9 

Deacon,  Bankruptcy.     4  vols.  -             -             -             -             -  2    0 

Deacon  k  Chitty,  Bankruptcy,     4  vols.              -             -             -  1     6 

Do  Oex,  Bankruptcy.     In  parts             -             -             -             -  0     7 

De  Oex  k  Junes,  Chanctrv.     4  vols.     Neio  copy,  calf  -             -  7   10 

])e  Gex,  Fisher  k  Jones,  Chancery.    Vol.  1    -            -            -  1  10 
De  Gei,  Macnaghten  &  Gordon,  Chaocery.     8  void.     Fine  new 

copy,  in  calf             -            -           -            -           -            -  17     0 

Dickens,  Chancery,  by  WyatL     2  vols.     1803-  -  -0  14 

Dow,  House  of  Lords  Cases.    6  vols.   -            -            -            -  5    0 

Dow  it,  Clark,  House  of  Lords.     2  vols.  -  -  -0  17 

East,  K.  B.    16  vols.     1801—1814      -            -            -            -  I  10 

Ellen,  Chancery.     2  vols.     1818             -             -             -             -  0     7 

Fincli,  Chancery.     1786             -             -             -             -             -  0     6 

Fonblanque,  Bankruptcy  Reports.     3  parts.     1851  and  1862    - 
Forrest  k  Wightwick,  Exchequer  -  -  - 

Freeman,  Chancery.     1823,     Boards     -  -  - 

Fn;enian,K.B.&niC.?.,\i'j%oM'ift.    IS26.    Beanb. 
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Glyn  &  Jameson,  Baokruptcy.    3  voli.            -  -  -  0  10 

Haggard,  Admiralty.    Vol*.  1  fc  2       -           .  -  -  1  10 

Haggard,  CoQsiitory.    Vols.  1&2-           -  -  -110 

Hou»e  of  Lords  Caaef  (Clark),  with  General  ladez.      12  vols. 

Fine  copy,  ea^,  tearce       -           -           •  -  -  36    0 

Jacob,  Chancery           -            -           -           -  -  -06 

Keane  k  Grant,  Begutradon  Gaaet.     Very  tearee  •  •  3  10 

Keen,  Clmncery.    2  voU. 0  10 

Knapp  k  OmbWs  Election  Caset.     1837          -  -  -  0     7 

Leach,  Crown  Cases.    2  vols.     ]S00    -           -  -  -  0    7 

Lee,  EcclcsiB9lLcal,  by  Phillimore.    2  vol*,  boarda  •  -  0  10 

Llayd  k  Goold,  Chancer)-  (Iritb),  temp.  Sugden  -  -  0  10 

Lushington,  Admiralty,     Very  tcaree,  new,  in  calf  -  -  4    0 

LuI'vyche,  Registration  Cases.     2  vols.               -  -  -  2  IS 

Maddock.  Cbaucery.     6  vols.     1817     -             -  -  -  3  10 

Hannine  k  Granger,  Common  Pleas.    7  vols.  -  -  -  3    0 

Marsbal^  ConimoD  Pleas.    2  vols.    1616         -  '  •  -OS 

Maule  &- Selwyn,  K.  B.    6  tcIs.     1814—1829  -  -  1     1 

Meeton&'Welsby  Eicbequer.andWue'sIndez.  17  vols.  Snirve  16  10 

Merivale,  Cbanccry.    3  vols.    -           -           -  -  -  0  12 

Modern  Reports,  by  Leach.     12  vols.     1796     -  -  -  1  11 

Montiigu,  Bankruptcy  Cases    -            -           -  -  -  0    7 

Montagu  k  Ayrton  BaakiupCcy.     3  vols.          -  -  -  1   11 

MoDtagu  k  Bllgb,  Bankruptcy              -             -  -  -  0    0 

Monlattu  k  Chitly,  Bankruptcy             -             -  -  -  0  18 

MoDtHgu  &  M'Anbur,  Bankrujitcy       -            -  -  -  0    6 

Moore,  CoQiDiun  Plena  and  Exchequer.     12  Tols.  -  -  I   11 

Peckwell,  Elcciioo  Cnses.  2  vols.  -  -  -  -  0  6 
Peere  Williams,  Cbancery ;  beat  editioo,  by  Monro,  Lowndes 

k  Randall.    8  Tola.     1836            -           -  -  -  1     4 

Phillininre,  F,ccla»i<istical.     3  vols.         -             -  -  -  1     0 

Pigott  k  llodwell,  lilection  Cases          -             -  -  -  0  12 

Plowden'e  Ilepurts.    2  Vols.     1616        •             -  -  -0  16 

Price,  Excliequer.    13  vols.      -           -           -  -  -  4    4 

Raymond  (Lord).    3  vol«.    1700         -            -  -  ■  0  10 

Robinson  ( Dr.  W.),  Admiralty.    8  vols,  calf,  wis  -  -  4    6 

Busiiell,  Chancery.     4  vols.       •             -             •  -  ■•  0  15 

Kuseell  k  Myine,  Chancery.    2  vola.     -             -  -  -  0  16 

Hyan  k  Moody,  Nixi  Priua        -             -             .  .  -  0     4 

Schoalea  k  Lefroy,  Irish  Chancery.    2  vola.     •  -  -  0  10 

Simons  &  Stuarl,  Cbancei^.     2  vola.      -             .  .  -  0  10 

Starkie'i  Cqms  at  Niu  Pnas.  2  vols.  1617  -  -  -  0  6 
Stewart's  Reports  in  the  Vice- Admiralty  Courts,  Halifax,  Nova 

Scotia.     1BU3— ]81.')           -             -             -  .  -  0  10 

Strange's  Law  «nd  Equity  Reports,  by  Nolan.     2  vols.  1705  0    8 

Swabey,  Admiralty.     1  vol.  calf,  new    -            .  .  -  1  18 

Snubey  k  Tristram,  Probate  and   Divorce.     8  vols,  calf,  and 

Vol.  4,  part  1.  licwed           -             -             -  -  -  8  18 

Swanslon,  Chancery.     3  vols.                 •             .  .  -10 

Turner  &  Russell,  Chancery      -             -             .  -  -  0    7 

Tyrwhilt,  Exchequer.     6  vols.  -             -             -  -  -  3     6 

Tyrwhitc  k  Granger,  Exchequer            -            •■  •  -  0  15 

VemoD,  Chancery,  by  Raithby.    2  vols.     1338  -  -  1     1 

Wiirlitwkk,  Excliequer.     18IU               -             -  •  -04 

Yi'Skt,  ComuoD  Pleas,     1800  ■            -           .  -  -  0    6 
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